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During  the  progress  of  the  present  work,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  fame  of  the  art,  in  common  with  that  of  letters 
and  of  arms,  had  been  transferred  from  place  to  place ;  and  that 
wherever  it  fixed  its  seat,  its  influence  tended  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  some  branch  of  painting,  which  by  preceding  artists 
had  been  less  studied,  or  less  understood.     Towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  indeed,  there  seemed  not  to  be  left 
in  nature,  any  kind  of  beauty,  in  its  outward  forms  or  aspect, 
that  had  not  been  admired  and  represented  by  some  great 
master  ;  insomuch  that  the  artist,  however  ambitious,  was  com- 
pelled, as  an  imitator  of  nature,  to  become,  likewise,  an  imi- 
tator of  the  best  masters ;  while  the  discovery  of  new  styles 
depended  upon  a  more  or  less  skilful  combination  of  the  old. 
Thus  the  sole  career  that  remained  open  for  the  display  of 
human  genius  was  that  of  imitation  ;  as  it  appeared  impossible 
to  design  figures  more  masterly  than  those  of  Bonarruoti  or  Da 
Vinci,  to  express  them  with  more  grace  than  Raflaello,  with 
more  animated  colours  than  those  of  Titian,  with  more  lively 
motions  than  those  of  Tintoretto,  or  to  give  them  a  richer  dra- 
pery and  ornaments  than  Paul  Veronese ;  to  present  them  to 
the  eye  at  every  degree  of  distance,  and  in  the  perspective, 
with  more  art,  more  fulness,  and  more  enchanting  power  than 
vol.  in.  B 
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fell  to  the  genius  of  Correggio.  Accordingly  the  path  of  imi- 
tation was  at  that  time  pursued  by  every  school,  though  with 
very  little  method.  Each  of  these  was  almost  wholly  subser- 
vient to  its  prototype  ;  nor  was  it  distinguished  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  art  than  that  by  which  its  master  had  surpassed 
all  competitors.  Even  in  this  portion,  the  distinction  of 
these  followers  consisted  only  in  copying  the  same  figures,  and 
executing  them  in  a  more  hasty  and  capricious  manner,  or  at 
all  events,  in  adapting  them  out  of  place.  Those  devoted  to 
Raffaello  were  sure  to  exaggerate  the  ideal  in  every  picture  ; 
the  same  in  regard  to  anatomy  in  those  of  Michelangelo  ; 
while  misplaced  vivacity  and  foreshortening  were  repeated  in 
the  most  judicious  historic  pieces  of  the  Venetians  and  the 
Lombards. 

A  few,  indeed,  there  were,  as  w©  have  noticed,  in  every 
place,  who  rose  conspicuous  above  those  popular  prejudices 
and  that  ignorance  whioh  obscured  Italy,  and  whose  aim  was 
to  select  from  the  masters  of  different  states  the  chief  merit  of 
each ;  a  method  of  which  the  Campi  of  Cremona  more  espe- 
<5ially  furnished  commendable  examples.  Yet  these  artists 
being  unequal  in  point  of  genius  and  learning,  broken  into  dif- 
ferent schools,  separated  by  private  interests,  accustomed  to 
direct  their  pupils  only  in  the  exact  path  they  themselves  trod, 
and  always  confined  within  the  limits  of  their  native  province, 
failed  to  instruct  Italy,  or  at  least  to  propagate  the  method  of 
correct  and  laudable  imitation.  This  honour  was  reserved  for 
Bologna,  whose  destiny  was  declared  to  be  the  art  of  teaching, 
as  governing  was  said  to  he  that  of  Borne ;  and  it  was  not 
the  work  of  an  academy,  bat  of  a  single  house*  Gifted  with 
genius,  intent  upon  obtaining  the  secrets  more  than  the  sti- 
pends of  their  art,  and  unanimous  in  their  resolves,  the  family 
of  the  Caracet  discovered  the  true  style  of  imitation.  First, 
they  inculcated  it  through  the  neighbouring  state  of  Romagna, 
whence  it  was  communicated  to  the  rest  of  Italy  ;  so  that  in 
a  little  while  nearly  the  whole  country  was  filled  with  its 
reputation.  The  result  of  their  learning  went  to  shew  that  the 
artist  ought  to  divide  his  studies  between  nature  and  art,  and 
that  he  should  alternately  keep  each  in  view,  selecting  only, 
according  to  his  natural  talents  and  disposition,  what  was  most 
enviable  in  both.  By  such  means,  that  school,  which  appeared 
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last  in  the  series  &»i  flourished,  become  die  fiist  to  instruct  the 
age ;  and  what  it  bad  acquired  from  each  it  afterwards  taught 
to  all ;  a  school  which,  until  that  period,  had  assumed  no  form 
or  character  to  distinguish  it  from  others,  but  which  sabse- 
qnentrj  produced  almost  aar  many  new  manners,  as  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  family  and  their  pupils.  The  mind,  like  the  pea, 
would  gladly  arrive  at  that  fortunate  epoch  :  aiming  at  the 
most  compendious  ways  to  reach  it,  and  studiously  avoiding 
whatever  may  impede  or  divert  its  course.  Let  Malvasia 
exclaim  against  Yasari  as  much  as  he  pleases  :  let  him  vent 
his  indignation  upon  his  prints,  in  which  Bagnacavallo  appears 
with  a  goat's  physiognomy,  when  he  was  entitled  to  that  of  a 
gentleman :  let  him  farther  vituperate  his  writings,  in  which 
Bolognese  professors  are  either  omitted,  dismissed  with  faint 
praise,  or  blamed,  until  one  Mastro  Amico  and  one  Mastro 
Biagio  fall  under  his  lash : — to  attempt  to  reconcile  or  to 
aggravate  such  feuds  will  form  little  part  of  my  task.  Con- 
cerning this  author  I  have  sufficiently  treated  in  other  places ; 
though  I  shall  not  scruple  to  correct,  or  to  supply  his  informa- 
tion in  case  of  need,  on  the  authority  of  several  modern 
writers.*  Nor  shall  I  fail  to  point  out  in  Malvasia  occa- 
sional errors  in  sound  criticism,  which  seem  to  have  escaped 
him  in  the  effervescence  of  that  bitter  controversy.  The 
reader  will  become  aware  of  them  even  in  the  first  epoch ;  in 

*  No  Italian  school  has  been  described  by  abler  pens.  The  Co.  Canon. 
Malvasia  was  a  real  man  of  letters ;  and  his  life  has  been  written  by  Crespi. 
His  two  volumes,  entitled  "  FeLrina  Pittrice,"  will  continue  to  supply 
abundance  of  valuable  information,  collected  by  the  pupils  of  the  Caracci, 
to  whom  he  was  known,  and  by  whom  he  was  assisted  in  this  work ; 
charged,  however,  with  a  degree  of  patriotic  zeal  at  times  too  fervid. 

Crespi  and  Zanotti  were  his  continoators,  whose  merits  are  considered 
in  the  last  epoch.  To  these  volumes  is  added  the  work  entitled,  "  Pitture, 
Sculture,  e  Architetture  di  Bologna,"  of  which  the  latest  editions  have 
been  supplied  with  some  very  valuable  notices  (drawn  also  from  MSS.) 
by  the  Ab.  Bianconi,  already  commended  by  us,  and  by  Sig.  Marcello 
Oretti,  a  very  diligent  collector  of  pictoric  anecdotes,  as  well  as  by  other 
persons.  I  cite  this  work  under  the  title  of  the  "  Guide  of  Bologna ;"  in 
addition  to  which  I  mention  in  Romagna  that  of  Ravenna  by  Beltrami, 
that  of  Rimini  by  Costa,  and  of  Pesaro  by  Becci,  which  is  farther  illus- 
trated by  observations  upon  the  chief  paintings  at  Pesaro,  and  a  disserta- 
tion upon  the  art ;  both  very  ably  treated  by  the  pen  of  Sig.  Canon. 
Lazzarinl. 
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treating  which,  agreeably  to  my  own  method,  I  shall  describe* 
the  origin  and  early  progress  of  this  eminent  school  Together 
with  the  Bolognese,  I  shall  also  giro  an  account  of  many  pro- 
fessors of  Romagna,  reserving  a  few,  however,  for  a  place  in 
the  Ferrarese  school,  in  which  they  shone  either  as  disciples, 
or  as  masters. 
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EPOCH    I. 

The  Ancients. 

The  new  Guide  of  Bologna,  published  in  the  year  1782, 
directs  our  attention  to  a  number  of  figures,  in  particular  those 
of  the  Virgin,  which  on  the  strength  of  ancient  document*, 
are  to  be  assigned  to  ages  anterior  to  the  twelfth  century.  Of 
some  of  these  we  find  the  authors'  names  indicated ;  and  it 
forms,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  boast  of  Bologna  to  claim  three  of 
them  during  the  twelfth  century :  one  Guido,  one  Ventura, 
and  one  Ursone,  of  whom  there  exist  memorials  as  late  back 
as  1248.  Most  part,  however,  are  from  unknown  hands,  and 
so  well  executed,  that  we  are  justified  in  suspecting  that 
they  must  have  been  retouched  about  the  times  of  Lippo 
Daunasio,  to  whose  style  a  few  of  them  bear  considerable 
resemblance.  Yet  not  so  with  others;  more  especially  a 
specimen  in  San  Pietro,  which  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  most  ancient  preserved  in  Italy.  But  the  finest  monument 
of  painting  possessed  by  Bologna,  at  once  the  most  unique  and 
untouched,  is  the  Catino  of  San  Stefano,  on  which  is  figured 
the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  described  in  the  Apo- 
calypse ;  and  below  this  are  several  scriptural  histories ;  as  the 
Birth  of  our  Lord,  his  Epiphany,  the  Dispute,  and  similar 
subjects.  The  author  was  either  Greek,  or  rather  a  scholar 
of  those  Greeks  who  ornamented  the  church  of  St.  Mark  in 
Venice  with  their  mosaics ;  the  manner  much  resembling 
theirs  in  its  rude  design,  the  spareness  of  the  limbs,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  colours.  It  is,  besides,  certain  that  these 
Greeks  educated  several  artists  for  Italy,  and  among  others 
the  founder  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  of  whom  more  in  its  ap- 
propriate place.  However  this  may  be,  the  painter  exhibits 
traces  that  differ  from  those  mosaic- workers,  such  as  the  flow 
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of  the  beard,  the  shape  of  the  garments,  and  a  taste  less  bent 
on  thronging  his  compositions.  And  in  respect  to  his  age,  it  is 
apparent  it  must  hare  been  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  from  the  form  of  the  characters,  collated  with 
other  writings  belonging  to  the  same  period. 

Entering  upon  the  age  of  Giotto,  the  most  disputed  of  all, 
on  account  of  the  Florentines  having  declared  themselves  the 
tutors  of  the  Bolognese,  and  the  aversion  of  the  latter  to  admit 
that  they  have  been  instructed  by  the  Florentines ; — I  decline 
to  dwell  upon  their  writings,  in  which  the  heat  of  controversy 
has  effectually  obscured  the  candour  of  real  history.  I  shall 
rather  gather  light  from  the  figures  of  the  trectntisti  disponed 
throughout  the  city  and  all  parts  of  Boraagna,  and  from  the 
ample  collections  which  are  to  be  seen  in  various  places.  Such 
is  that  of  the  Padri  Classens!  at  Ravenna,  that  of  the  Institute 
at  Bologna,  and  in  the  tame  place  one  at  the  Malvern  palace, 
where  the  pictures  of  the  ancient  masfteiB  are  exhibited  in  long 
series,  with  their  names;  net  always  inscribed,  indeed,  in 
ancient  character,  nor  always  equally  genuine  ;  bat  still  cal- 
culated to  reflect  honour  upon  the  noble  family  that  made  the 
collection.  In  all  these  I  discovered  paintings,  some  mani- 
festly Greek;  some  indisputably  Giottesque;  certain  others 
of  Venetian  style  ;  and  not  a  few  in  a  manner  which  I  never 
saw,  except  in  Bologna.  They  possess  a  body  of  colouring,  a 
taste  in  perspective,  a  method  of  designing  and  draping  the 
figures,  not  met  with  in  any  other  cities ;  as  for  instance,  in 
several  places  I  saw  scripture  htsteries,  where  the  Redeemer 
invariably  appears  arrayed  in  a  red  mantle ;  while  other 
characters  appear  in  garments  trimmed  in  a  certain  novel 
style  with  gilt  borders ;  trifles  m  themselves,  yet  net  apparent 
in  any  other  school.  From  similar  observations  we  seem  to 
be  justified  in  concluding  that  the  Bolognese  of  that  age  like- 
wise had  a  school  of  their  own,  net  indeed  so  elegant,  nor  so 
celebrated,  bet  nevertheless  peculiar,  and  so  to  say,  municipal, 
derived  from  ancient  masters  of  mosaic,  and  also  from  those 
in  miniature. 

On  this  head,  notwithstanding  onr  proposed  brevity,  I  must 
here  refer  to  the  words  of  Baldinucei  in  his  notices  of  themfc 
niature  painter,  Franco :  "  After  Giotto,  that  very  celebrated 
Florentine  painter,  had  discovered  his  novel  and  fine  method 
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by  which  he  gained  the  name  of  the  first  restorer  of  the  ait  of 
painting,  or  rather  to  have  raised  it  from  utter  extinction  ; 
and  after  he  had  acquired  with  industrious  diligence  that  fine 
mode  of  painting  which  is  called  di  minio*  which  for  the  moat 
part  consists  is  colouring  very  dhninutire  figures ;  many  other* 
also  applied  themselves  to  the  like  art,  and  soon  became  illus- 
trious. One  of  these  was  Oderigi  cfAgubbio,  concerning 
whom  we  have  spoken  in  his  proper  place  among  the  disciples 
of  Cimabue.  We  discovered  that  this  Oderigi,  as  we  are 
assured  by  VeUutello  in  his  comment  upon  Dante,  in  the 
eleventh  canto  of  the  Purgatorio,t  was  master  in  the  art  to 
Franco  Botogneee,  which  assertion  acquires  great  credit  from 
his  having  marked  much  in  miniature  in  the  city  of  Bologna, 
according  to  these  words  that  I  find  said  of  him  by  Ben venuto 
da  Imola,  a  contemporary  of  Petrarch,  in  his  comment  upon 
Dante:  ' Iste  Odorisius  fait  magnus  miniator  in  civitate  Bo- 
nonke,  qui  erat  valde  vanus  jactator  artis  suae/  From  this 
Franco,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Malvasia,  the  most  noble 
and  ever  glorious  city  of  Bologna  received  the  first  seeds  of  the 
beautiful  art  of  painting.'* 

With  this  narrative  does  the  author  proceed,  like  a  careful 
ccdtarist,  gently  sprinkling  with  refreshing  drops  his  pietorie 
tree,  whose  seed  he  had  shortly  before  planted,  m  order  to  trace 
the  whole  derivation  of  early  artists  from  the  leading  stock  of 
Cfrnabue*    It  has  elsewhere  been  observed  that  this  famous 

*  Si  mhth,  a  peculiar  red  colour,  used  also  in  oft-painting,  and  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  who  on  festal  days  wet*  accustomed  to  ornament 
v&fe  it  the  feoe  of  Jore's  stasae,  as  also  that  of  the  rotors  on  days  of 
triumph.  Pliny  and  others  explain  the  ancient  method  of  employing  it. 
The  term,  m  its  simple  acceptation,  means  here  the  art  of  designing;  and 
colouring  in  miniature  (from  di  minio),  early  applied  to  the  ornamenting 
" "~  '  ing  of  ancient  works  and  MSS.— R, 
•  Oh  dissi  fad  mm  so*  to  Oderiri, 

L'onor  d*  Agubbio,  e  1'  onor  di  quell'  arte 
Che  alluminar  e  chiamata  a  Parisi  ? 
Frate,  diss'  egli,  pro  ridon  le  carte 
Che  pennellegia  Franco  BoiogneM : 
la  onor  e  tuttoor  svo>  e  mio  in  parte. 
Ben  non  aarei  state  s)  cortese 

Mentre  cW  io  vissi  per  lo  gran  dido 
Dell'  ecceHenza,  ore  mio  cor  intese. 
IM  tal  sttperbia  qai  si  paga  il  fio." 
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tree  can  boast  no  root  in  history ;  that  it  sprung  out  of  idle 
conjectures,  pat  together  as  an  answer  to  the  "  Felsina  Pit- 
trice"  of  MaJvasia,  in  which  the  Bolognese  school  is  made  to 
appear,  as  it  were,  autoctona,  derived  only  from  itself.  Now 
Baldinucci,  in  order  to  give  its  origin  to  Florence,  would  per- 
suade jus  that  Oderigi,  a  miniaturist,  and  master  of  Franco,  the 
first  painter  at  Bologna  on  the  revival  of  the  arts,  had  actually 
been  a  disciple  of  Cimabue.  His  argument  amounts  to  this  : 
that  Dante,  Giotto,  and  Oderigi,  being  known  to  have  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  together,  and  all  three  greatly  devoted 
to  the  fine  arts,  must  have  contracted  their  friendship  in  the 
■school  of  Cimabue ;  as  if  such  an  intimacy  might  not  have 
sprung  up  at  any  other  time  or  place  amongst  three  men  who 
travelled.  It  is  besides  difficult  to  believe  that  Oderigi,  am* 
bitious  of  the  fame  of  a  miniaturist  in  ornamenting  books, 
should  have  applied  to  Cimabue,  who  in  those  times  was  not 
the  best  designer  of  figures,  though  the  most  eminent  painter 
in  fresco,  and  of  grand  figures. 

A  more  probable  supposition,  therefore,  is,  that  Oderigi  ac- 
quired the  art  from  the  miniaturists,  who  then  greatly  abounded 
in  Italy,  and  carried  it  to  further  perfection  by  his  own  design. 
Neither  are  the  epochs  themselves,  fixed  upon  by  Baldinucci, 
in  favour  of  his  system.  He  would  have  it  that  Giotto,  at  ten 
years  of  age,  being  about  the  year  1286,  began  to  design  in 
the  school  of  Cimabue,  when  the  latter  had  attained  his  forty- 
sixth  year ;  nor  could'  Oderigi  have  been  any  younger,  whose 
death  happened  about  1299,  one  year  before  that  of  Cimabue, 
his  equal  in  reputation,  and  in  the  dignity  of  the  pupil,  who 
already  surpassed  the  master.  How  difficult  then  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  a  genius,  described  by  Dante  as  lofty  and  full 
of  vaunting,  should  demean  himself  by  deigning  to  design  at 
the  school  of  a  contemporary,  near  the  seat  of  a  mere  child , 
and  subsequently  surviving  only  thirteen  years,  should  acquire 
the  fame  of  the  first  miniaturist  of  his  age,  besides  forming  the 
mind  of  a  pupil  superior  to  himself.  It  is  no  less  incredible 
that  Oderigi,  after  having  seen  Giotto's  specimens  in  minia- 
ture, "  should  in  a  short  time  become  famous."  Giotto,  in 
1298,  when  twenty -two  years  of  age,  was  at  Rome  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  pope ;  where,  observes  Baldinucci,  he  also  illumi- 
nated a  book  for  the  Car.  Stefaneschi;  a  circumstance  not 
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mentioned  by  Vasari,  nor  supported  by  any  historical 
ment.  Yet  taking  all  this  for  granted,  what  length  of  time  is 
afforded  for  Oderigi  to  display  his  powers,  on  the  strength  of 
seeing  Giotto's  models ;  for  Oderigi,  who  having  been  already 
some  time  before  deceased,  was  found  by  Dante  in  purgatory, 
according  to  Baldinucci's  computation,  in  the  year  1800  ? 

I  therefore  refer  this  miniaturist  to  the.  Bolognese  school, 
most  probably  as  a  disciple,  assuredly  as  a  master ;  and 
on  the  authority  of  Vellutello,  as  the  master  of  Franco,, 
both  a  miniaturist  and  a  painter.  Franco  is  the  first  among 
the  Bolognese  who  instructed  many  pupils ;  and  he  is  almost 
deserving  the  name  of  the.  Giotto  of  this  school.  Nevertheless 
he  approached  only  at  considerable  distance,  the  Giotto  of 
Florence,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  relics  which  are 
now  pointed  out  as  his  in  the  Malvezzi  museum.  The  most 
undoubted  specimen  is  one  of  the  Virgin,  seated  on  a  throne, 
bearing  the  date  of  1313;  a  production  that  may  compare 
with  the  works  of  Cimabue,  or  of  Guido  da  Siena.  There  are 
also  two  diminutive  paintings,  displaying  much  grace,  and 
similar  miniatures,  ascribed  to  the  same  hand. 

The  most  eminent  pupils  educated  by  Franco  in  his  school, 
according  to  Malvasia,  are  by  name,  Vitale,  Lorenzo,  Simone, 
Jacopo,  Cristofbro;  specimens  of  whose  paintings  in  fresco 
are  still  seen  at  the  Madonna  di  Mezzaratta.  This  church,  in 
respect  to  the  Bolognese,  exhibits  the  same  splendour  as  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  in  relation  to  the  Florentine  school ;  a 
studio  in  which  the  most  distinguished  trecentisti  who  flou- 
rished in  the  adjacent  parts,  competed  for  celebrity.  They 
cannot,  indeed,  boast  all  the  simplicity,  the  elegance,  the 
happy  distribution,  which  form  the  excellence  of  the  Giot- 
tesqne ;  but  they  display  a  fancy,  fire,  and  method  of  colour- 
ing, which  led  Bonarruoti  and  the  Caracci,  considering  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  not  to  undervalue  them ;  insomuch 
that,  on  their  shewing  signs  of  decay,  these  artists  took  mea- 
sures for  their  preservation.  In  the  fbrementioned  church, 
then,  besides  the  pupils  of  Franco  already  named,  Galasso  of 
Ferrara,  and  an  unknown  imitator  of  the  style  of  Giotto, 
asserted  by  Lamo  in  his  MS.  to  have  been  Giotto  himself, 
painted,  at  different  times,  histories  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.     I  am  inclined  rather  to  pronounce  the  unknown 
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arte*  to  be  Giotto's  imitator ;  both  because  Yasari,  in  Mezza- 
ratta,  makes  no  mention  of  Giotto,  and  because,  if  the  latter 
bad  painted,  be  would  hare  ranked  with  the  most  eminent, 
and  would  hare  been  selected  to  pursue  his  labours,  not  in 
that  corner  ornamented  with  paintings  in  the  Florentine 
style,  but  in  some  more  imposing  situation. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  Giotto 
employed  himself  at  Bologna.  There  is  one  of  his  altar-pieces 
still  preserved  at  San  Antonio  with  the  superscription  of 
"  Magister  Ioetus  de  Florentia."  We,  moreover,  learn  from . 
Yasari  that  Pneeio  Capanna,  a  Florentine,  and  Ottaviano  da 
Faensa,  with  one  Pace  da  Faensa,  .all  pupils  of  Giotto,  pur- 
sued their  labours  more  or  less  at  Bologna.  Of  these,  if  I 
srisfeake  not,  there  are  occasional  specimens  still  to  be  met 
with  in  collections  and  in  ehurches.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
works  of  the  successor*  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  one  of  the  school  of 
Giotto,  which,  as  I  hare  seen  great  numbers  in  Florence,  I 
hare  been  able  to  distinguish  with  little  difficulty  among 
specimens  of  this  other  school.  Besides  this  style,  another 
was  introduced  into  Bologna  from  Florence,  that  of  Orcagna, 
whose  Novissimi  of  S.  Maria  Novella  were  almost  copied  in  a 
efcapel  of  Sea  Petoonio,  painted  after  the  year  1400;  the 
same  edifice  which  Yasari,  on  the  strength  of  populartradition, 
kas.  asserted,  was  ornamented  by  Bnfialmacco.  From  this 
information,  we  are  brought  to  conclude  that  the  Florentines 
exercised  an  miuence  over  the  art,  even  in  Bologna ;  nor 
can  I  commend  Malrasia,  who,  in  recounting  the  progress  of 
his  school,  gives  them  no  place,  nor  makes  them  any  acknow- 
ledgment. Their  models,  which  at  that  period  were  the  most 
excellent  in  the  art,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  may  in  those 
times  hare  afforded  assistance  to  the  young  Bolognese  artists, 
as  those  of  the  school  of  Caracei,  in  another  age,  instructed 
tile  youth  of  Florence.  It-is  time,  however,  to  return  to  the 
pictures  of  Mezzaratta. 

The  authors  of  those  just  recorded,  were,  some  of  them, 
contemporary  with  the  disciples  of  Giotto ;  others  flourished 
subsequent  to  them ;  nor  is  there  any  name  more  ancient  than 
that  of  Yital  da  Bologna,  called  dalle  Madonne,  of  whom 
there  are  accounts  from  1320  till  the  year  1345.  This  artist, 
who  painted  for  that  church  a  picture  of  the  Nativity,  and 
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from  whose  hand  one  of  S.  Benedetto  with  other  saints  10  seen 
in  the  Maiveud  palace,  had  more  dryness  of  design  than 
belonged  to  the  dimples  of  Giotto  at  that  period ;  and  he 
employed  compositions  that  differed  from  thai  school,  so 
extremely  tenacious  of  Giotto  •  ideas.  If  Baldiaueoi  ventured 
to  aasert  of  him  that  his  style,  in  every  particular,  agrees  with 
that  of  his  Florentine  contemporaries,  he  wrote  on  the  faith  of 
others ;  a  sufficient  reason  with  him  for  affinning  that  he  was 
pupil  to  Giotto,  or  to  some  one  of  his  disciples.  I  would  net 
venture  so  far;  but  rather,  to  judge  from  the  hand  of  Vitale, 
which  Baldi,  in  his  Biblioteca  Bolognese,  entitles  "  manum 
eHmatisstmam,"  from  the  dryness  of  design,  and  from  his 
almost  exclusive  custom  of  painting  Madonnas,  I  argue  thai 
he  had  not  departed  much  from  the  example  set  by  Franco, 
more  of  a  nmiiatarist  than  a  painter,  and  that  his  school  could 
not  have  been  that  school  morn  elevated,  varied,  and  rich  in 
ideas,  formed  by  Giotto. 

Lorenzo,  an  artist,  as  is  elsewhere  observed,  of  Venice 
more  probably  than  of  Bologna,*  who  produced  the  Bis* 
tory  of  Daniel,  on  which  he  inscribed  his  name,  painted 
during  the  same  period,  and  attempted  copious  ecmporitions. 
He  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  Memmi,  to  the  Laurati,  to  the 
Gaddi,  though  he  is  represented  as  their  equal  in  reputation 
by  MalvBflSa*  He  betrays  the  infancy  of  the  art,  no  less  in 
point  of  design  than  in  the  expressions  of  his  countenances, 
whose  grief  sometimes  provokes  a  smile ;  and  in  his  forced 
and  extravagant  attitudes  ia  the  manner  of  the  Greeks* 
Hence  it  ia  hem  out  ef  the  question  to  mention  Giotto,  fa 
whose  school,  cautiously  avoiding  every  kind  of  extravagance, 
there  predcaninateft  &  certain  gravity  and  repose,  occasionally 
amounting  to  coldness;  described  by  the  anther  of  the  Bolog- 
nese  Guide  as  the  statuary  manner;  and  it  k  one  ef  those 
marks  by  which  to  distinguish  that  school  from  others  of  the 
same  age. 

At  a  later  period  flourished  Galasse,  whe  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  list  ef  artists  of  Ferrum,  along  with  the  three  supposed 
disciples  of  Vitale  ;  namely,  Qristoforo,  Simone,  and  Jaeope; 
all  of  when,  in  mature  age,  were  engaged  in  pictures  to 

*  Vol.  ii,  p>  78. 
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decorate  ibe  church  at  Mezzaratta,  which  were  completed  in 
1404.  Yasari  writes  that  he  is  uncertain  whether  Gristoforo 
belonged  to  Ferrara,  or  da  Modena ;  and  whilst  the  two  cities 
were  disputing  the  honour,  the  Bolognese  historians,  Baldi, 
Masini,  andBumaldo,  adjusted  the  difference  by  referring  him 
to  their  own  Felsina.  For  me  his  country  may  remain 
matter  of  doubt,  though  not  so  the  school  in  which  he  flou- 
rished ;  inasmuch  as  he  certainly  resided,  and  painted  a  great 
deal,  both  on  altar-pieces  and  on  walls,  at  Bologna.  At  that 
period,  he  must  have  attracted  the  largest  share  of  applause ; 
since  to  him  was  committed  the  figure  of  the  altar,  which  is 
still  in  existence,  with  his  name.  The  Signori  Malvezzi, 
likewise,  are  in  possession  of  one  of  his  altar-pieces,  abound- 
ing with  figures  of  saints,  and  divided  into  ten  compartments. 
The  design  of  these  figures  is  rude,  the  colouring  languid ; 
but  the  whole  displays  a  taste  assuredly  not  derived  from 
the  Florentines,  and  this  is  the  principal  difficulty  in  the 
question. 

Simone,  most  commonly  called  in  Bologna  Da  Crocifissi, 
was  eminent  in  these  sacred  subjects.  At  S.  Ste&no,  and 
other  churches,  he  has  exhibited  several  fine  specimens,  by  no 
means  incorrect  in  the  naked  figure,  with  a  most  devotional 
cast  of  features,  extended  arms,  and  a  drapery  of  various 
colours.  They  resemble  Giotto's  in  point  of  colouring,  and  in 
the  posture  of  the  feet,  one  of  whioh  is  placed  over  the  other, 
but  in  other  respects  they  approach  nearer  the  more  ancient. 
I  have  seen  also  some  Madonnas  painted  by  him ;  sometimes 
in  a  sitting  posture,  at  others  in  hal£»size,  with  drapery  and 
with  hands  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  paintings.  In  features, 
however,  and  in  the  attitudes,  they  are  both  carefully  studied 
and  commendable  for  those  times ;  a  specimen  of  which  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  S.  Michele  in  Bosco. 

Among  the  Bolognese  trecentisti  Jacopo  Avanzi  is  the  most 
distinguished.  He  produced  the  chief  part  of  the  histories  at 
the  church  of  Mezzaratta,  many  in  conjunction  with  Simone, 
and  a  few  of  them  alone ;  as  the  miracle  of  the  Probation,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  he  wrote  Jacobus  pinxit.  He  appears  to 
have  employed  himself  with  most  success  in  the  chapel  of 
S.  Jacopo  al  Santo,  at  Padua,  where,  in  some  very  spirited 
figures,  representing  some  exploit  of  arms,  he  may  be  said  to 
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liave  conformed  his  style  pretty  nearly  to  the  Giottesque  ;  and 
eyen  in  some  measure  to  have  surpassed  Giotto,  who  -was  not 
skilful  in  heroic  subjects.  His  master-piece  seems  to  hare 
been  the  triumphs  painted  in  a  saloon  at  Verona,  a  work  com- 
mended by  Mantegna  himself  as  an  excellent  production.  He 
subscribed  his  name  sometimes  Jacobus  Pauli  ;  which  has  led 
me  to  doubt  whether  he  was  not  originally  from  Venice,  and 
the  same  artist,  who,  together  with  Paolo  his  father,  and  hia 
brother  Giovanni,  painted  the  ancient  altar-piece  of  San  Marco 
at  that  place.  The  time  exactly  favours  such  a  supposition  ; 
the  resemblance  between  the  countenances  in  the  paintings  at 
S.  Marco  and  at  the  Mezzaratta,  farther  confirms  it ;  norcan 
I  easily  persuade  myself  that  Avanzi  would  have  entitled  him- 
self Jacobus  Pauli,  had  there  flourished  another  artist  at  the 
same  period,  likely,  from  similarity  of  signatures,  to  create  a 
mistake.  In  the  "  Notizia"  of  MoreUi,  p.  5,  he  is  called 
Jacomo  Davanze,  a  Paduan,  or  Veronese,  or  as  some  maintain 
a  Bolognese,  words  which  may  create  a  doubt  of  the  real  place 
of  his  birth.  Without  entering  on  such  a  question,  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  I  incline  to  believe  that  his  most  fixed  domicile, 
at  least  towards  the  close  of  his  days,  was  at  Bologna;  and  it 
has  already  been  remarked,  that  some  artists  were  accustomed 
to  assume  their  place  of  residence  for  a  surname.  It  would 
seem  that  two  painters  of  this  age  derive  their  parentage  from 
him  ;  one  who  on  an  altar-piece  at  S.  Michele  in  Bosco  signs 
himself  Petrus  Jacobi,  and  the  same  Orazio  di  Jacopo  men- 
tioned by  Malvasia.  At  all  events  it  is  observable  in  each 
school,  that,  where  an  artist  was  the  son  of  a  painter,  he 
gladly  adopted  his  father's  name  as  a  sort  of  support  and  recom- 
mendation of  his  own.  One  Giovanni  of  Bologna,  unknown  in* 
his  own  country,  has  left  at  Venice  a  painting  of  S.  Cristoforo,. 
in  the  school  of  the  Merchants  at  S.  Maria  dell'  Orto,  to  which 
he  adds  his  name,  though  without  date ;  and,  from  his  ancient 
manner,  we  are  authorized  to  believe  that  he  really  belongs  to 
the  place  which  is  here  assigned  him. 

Lippo  di  Dalmasio,  formerly  believed  to  be  a  Carmelite 
friar,  until  the  Turin  edition  of  Baldinucci  proved  that  he  had 
died  married,  sprung  from  the  school  of  Vitale,  and  was 
named  Lippo  dalle  Madonne.  It  is  not  true,  as  reported,  that 
he  instructed  the  Beata  Caterina  Vigri  in  the  art,  by  whom 
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there  remain  some  miniatures,  and  an  infant  Christ  painted  on 
panel.  Lippo's  maimer  scarcely  Tories  from  the  ancient,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  better  harmony  of  tints  and  flow  of  drapery ; 
to  which  last,  however,  he  adds  fringes  of  gold  laoe  tolerably 
wide,  a  practice  very  generally  prevalent  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  His  heads  are  beautiful  and  novel, 
more  particularly  in  several  Madonnas,  which  Gnido  Beni 
never  ceased  to  admire,  being  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that 
Lippo  must  have  been  indebted  to  some  supernatural  power 
for  his  exhibition  in  one  countenance  of  all  the  majesty,  the 
sanctity,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  holy  mother,  and  that  in 
this  view  he  had  not  been  equalled  by  any  modem.  Such  is 
the  account  given  by  Malvaaa,  who  relates  it,  he  adds,  as  he 
heard  it.  He  moreover  assures  as,  on  the  authority  of  Guido, 
that  Lippo  painted  several  histories  of  Elias  in  fresco,  with 
great  spirit ;  while,  on  the  experience  of  Tiarini,  he  would  per* 
suade  us  that  he  painted  in  oil  at  &  Procoio  in  via  S-Stefano, 
and  in  private  houses ;  on  which  point  he  impugns  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  respecting  Antonello,  examined  by  us 
more  than  once.  Contemporary  with  lippo  must  have  flou- 
rished Maso  da  Bologna,  painter  of  the  ancient  cupola  of  the 
cathedral. 

Subsequent  to  1409,  the  latest  epoch  of  the  paintings  of 
Lippo,  the  Bolognese  school  began  to  decline;  nor  could  it 
well  be  otherwise.  Dalmasio,  an  instructor  of  youth,  was  not 
by  profession  a  painter  of  history ;  and,  as  portrait-painters 
never  particularly  promoted  the  progress  of  any  school,  so  on 
Mb  part,  he  conferred  little  benefit  on  his  own.  This  decline 
has  been  attributed  to  some  specimens  of  art  brought  from 
Constantinople,  overcharged  with  dark  lines  in  the  contours 
and  folds,  and  in  the  remaining  parts  resembling  rather  the 
dryness  and  inelegance  of  the  Greek  mosaic-workers,  than  the 
softness  and  grace  then  sought  to  be  introduced  by  the  most 
eminent  Italians  in  the  art.  Copies  of  these  were  eagerly 
inquired  for  in  Bologna,  and  in  all  adjacent  cities,  which  pro- 
duced that  abundance  of  them,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  sale- 
shops  and  private  houses  throughout  those  districts,  besides 
several  in  the  city  and  state  of  Venice.*     But,  in  these 

*  The  Greeks,  during  the  earliest  periods,  having  uniformly  represented 
ihe  Virgin  in  so  rude  a  style,  were  always  pleased  with  similar  painting*, 
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kstanoes,  they  were  only  copied;  in  Bologna  tbey  were 
imitated  likewise  by  several  pupils  of  Lippo,  who,  either  in 
part  or  altogether,  adopted  that  style  in  their  own  composi- 
tions. One  Lianori,  usually  inscribing  his  name  Petru$ 
Joanni*,  and  known  by  some  works  interspersed  in  different 
churches  and  collections,  is  most  accused  of  this  extravagance; 
an  Oraao  di  Jacopo  (perhaps  dell'  Aranzi),  of  whom  there 
remains  a  portrait  of  S.  Bernardino,  at  the  church  of  the 
Osservanza;  a  Sever©  da  Bologna,  to  whom  is  ascribed  a  rude 
altar-piece,  in  the  Malvezzi  Museum;  with  several  others, 
either  little  known  or  nnmeniioncd,  whose  names  I  am  not 
surprised  should  be  omitted  by  Yasari,  who,  in  the  same  way, 
passes  over  the  least  distinguished  of  his  own  country*  It  is 
true,  he  makes  mention  of  one  Galante  da  Bologna,  who,  ha 
avers,  designed  better  than  Lippo,  his  master ;  but  in  this  he 
is  still  taken  to  task  by  Mahrasia,  who  includes  Galante 
among  the  inferior  pupils  of  Dahnaeio. 

Nevertheless,  the  germ  of  good  painting  was  not  wanting, 
as  far  as  the  times  permitted  it  to  exist,  both  in  Bologna  and 
throughout  Romagna.  Halvasia  commends  one  Jacopo  Bi« 
panda,  who  long  flourished  at  Rome,  where,  as  is  commemo* 
rated  by  Vokerrano,  he  began  to  design  the  bassi-rilievi  of  the 
Trajan  Column;  one  Ercole,  a  Bolognese,  who  somewhat 
improved  the  symmetry  of  the  human  figure ;  one  Bombe~ 

I  state  this  to  ranove  a  very  prevalent  error,  that  every  Madonna  of  Greek 
style,  with  distended  eyes,  long  fingers,  and  dark  complexion,  in  the  style 
of  that  of  Pisa,  called  "  Degti  Organi, "  or  mote  of  Cimabue,  is  to  be 
referred  to  tha  wmoftest  dates.    Indeed  I  have  seen  specimens  of  the  six- 
teenth,  seventeenth,  and  even  eighteenth  centuries,  particularly  in  the 
Gasse  Museum,  in  that  of  Cattaio,  and  in  the  palaces  of  Venetian  nobles. 
One  in  the  possession  of  the  E.  E.  Signori  Grostmiani  Recanati,  has,  not- 
withstanding its  very  antique  air,  red  letters  inscribed  on  a  gold  ground, 
express**,  XSIP  B'BIMUPOYIU  IBPEQC  ........  X£  Mam* 

Ememuelis  Saeerdotis.  an.  1660.  From  the  hand  of  the  same  Greek 
priest,  well  known  to  Venetian  artists,  there  are  other  altar-pieces  with  a 
similar  inscription ;  and  it  is  still  customary  in  that  city  to  reproduce  spe- 
cimens of  a  similar  kind,  to  satisfy  the  continual  inquiries  of  the  Greek 
merchants.  To  judge  correctly,  them,  of  the  age  of  such  images,  we  must 
look  for  other  indications  besides  their  design,  such  as  the  letters  (see 
voL  i.  p.  60),  the  fashion  of  the  cornice,  the  method  of  colouring,  or  those 
cherubs,  holding  a  gold  crown  over  the  head  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  edges 
and  the  folds  of  whose  drapery  are  imprinted  marks  of  ages  nearer  to 
our  own* 
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logno,  a  carver  of  crucifixes,  like  Simone,  but  of  more  refined 
composition.  He  more  particularly  celebrates  a  Michel  di 
Matteo,  or  Michel  Lambertini;  in  whose  commendation  it 
may  be  enough  to  state,  that  Albano  praised  one  of  his 
pictures,  supposed  to  be  in  oil,  completed  in  1443,  for  the 
fish-market,  and  even  preferred  it  for  its  softness  to  those  of 
Francia.  The  few  which  we  still  possess  in  our  own  times, 
both  at  the  churches  of  S.  Pietro  and  S.  Jacopo,  might  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  contemporary  works  of  almost 
any  master. 

But  the  artist  who  produced  an  epoch  in  his  school  is  Marco 
Zoppo,  who  having  transferred  his  education  under  Lippo  to 
the  studio  of  Squarcione,  rose  to  equal  eminence  with  Pizzolo 
and  Dario  da  Trevigi ;  and,  like  them,  vied  with  the  genius 
of  Mantegna,  and  gave  a  further  spur  to  his  exertions.  He 
also  studied  some  time  in  the  Venetian  school,  where  he 
painted  for  the  Osservanti,  at  Pesaro,  a  picture  of  the.  Virgin 
on  a  Throne,  crowned,  with  S.  Giovanni  the  Baptist,  San 
Francesco,  and  other  saints,  and  signed  it  "  Marco  Zoppo  da. 
Bologna  Dip.  in  Vinexia,  1471."  This  is  the  most  celebrated 
production  which  he  left  behind  him ;  from  which,  and  a  few 
other  pieces  in  the  same  church,  and  at  Bologna,  we  may 
gather  some  idea  of  hie  style.  The  composition  is  that  com- 
mon to  the  quattrocentisti,  particularly  the  Venetians,  and 
which  he  probably  introduced  into  Bologna,  a  style  which  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  Francia  and  his  school,  for  the  most  part 
unvaried,  except  in  the  addition  of  some  cherub  to  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  sometimes  with  a  harp,  and  sometimes  without. 
It  is  not  a  free  and  graceful  style,  like  that  of  Mantegna,  but 
rather  coarse,  particularly  in  the  drawing  of  the  feet ;  yet  less 
rectilinear  in  die  folds,  and  bolder,  and  more  harmonious,  per- 
haps, in  the  selection  of  the  colours.  The  fleshes  are  as  much 
studied  as  in  Signorelli,  and  in  others  of  the  same  age ;  while 
the  figures  and  the  accessories  are  conducted  with  the  most 
finished  care.  Marco  was,  likewise,  a  fine  decorator  of  facades, 
in  which  kind  of  painting  he  was  assisted  by  his  companion 
and  imitator,  Jacopo  Forti,  to  whose  hand  is  ascribed  a. 
Madonna,  painted  on  the  wall,  at  the  church  of  8.  Tommaso, 
in  Mercato.  In  the  Malvezzi  collection  there  is  also  attributed 
to  Jacopo  a  Deposition  of  the  Saviour  from  the  Cross;  a. 
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work  which  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  progressive  improve- 
ments of  that  age.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  a  great 
number  of  others,  produced  about  the  same  period,  in  the  same 
city,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  displayed  a 
striking  deficiency  in  good  artists.  It  was  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  Gio.  Bentivoglio,  then  master  of  Bologna* 
wishing  to  ornament  his  palace,  which,  had  fortune  favoured 
him,  would  one  day  have  become  that  of  all  Romagna,  invited 
a  number  of  artists  from  Ferrara  and  Modena,  who  introduced 
a  better  taste  into  Bologna,  besides  affording  an  occasion  for 
the  grand  genius  of  Francia  to  develop  itself  likewise  in  the 
art  of  painting,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  shew. 

This  artist,  whose  real  name  was  Francesco  Raibolmi,  was, 
according  to  Malvasia,  "  esteemed  and  celebrated  as  the  first 
man  of  that  age ;"  and  he  might  have  added,  "  in  Bologna," 
where  many  so  considered  him ;  being  there,  as  is  attested  by 
Vasari,  "  held  in  the  estimation  of  a  god."  The  truth  is,  that  he 
had  a  consummate  genius  for  working  in  gold ;  on  which  account 
the  medals  and  coins  taken  with  his  moulds  rivalled  thosesof 
Caradosso,  the  Milanese;    and  he  was  also  an  excellent 
painter,  in  that  style  which  is  termed  modern  antique,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  a  great  number  of  collections,  where  his 
Madonnas  rank  at  the  side  of  those  of  Pietro  Perugino  and 
Gian  Bellini.     Baffaello,  too,  compares  him  with  them,  and 
even  greater  artists,  in  a  letter  dated  1508,  edited  by  Malvasia, 
in  which  he  praises  his  Madonnas,  "  never  having  beheld  any 
more  beautiful,  more  devotional  in  their  expression,  and  more 
finely  composed  by  any  artist."  His  manner  is  nearly  between 
that  of  these  two  heads  of  their  schools,  and  participates  in  the 
excellence  of  both ;  it  boasts  Perugino's  choiceness  and  tone  of 
colours ;  while*  in  the  fulness  of  its  outlines,  in  the  skill  of 
the  folding,  and  ample  flow  of  the  draperies,  it  bears  greater 
resemblance  to  Bellmi.     His  heads,  however,  do  not  equal  the 
grace  and  sweetness  of  the  former ;  though  he  is  more  digni- 
fied and  varied  than  the  latter.      In  the  accessories  of  his 
landscapes  he  rivals  both  ;  but  in  landscape  itself,  and  in  the 
splendour  of  his  architecture,  he  is  inferior  to  them.     In  the 
composition  of  his  pictures  he  is  less  fond  of  placing  the  divine 
infant  in  the  bosom  of  the  Virgin  than  upon  a  distinct  ground, 
in  the  ancient  manner  of  his  school ;  and  he  sometimes  adds 
▼oIm  in.  c 
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to  them  seme  hatf^ures  of  saints,  as  was  customary  with  the 
Venetians  of  that  period.  On  the  whale,  however,  he 
approaches  newer  to  the  Soman  school;  and,  not imfrefueiidy, 
as  k  noticed  by  Mabraeia,  his  Madonna*  hare  been  ascribed 
by  less  export  judges  to  Pietro  Perugtno-  He  likewise  pro- 
duced works  in  fresco  At  Bologna*  commended  by  Yasari ; 
vid  both  these  and  elsewhere  are  many  of  bis  afauvpieoes  yet 
resnaming,  displaying  figures  of  larger  dintsneWaa  than  those 
usually  painted  by  BtiHini  *ad  Perngine ;  the  peculiar  neerifc 
of  the  Bokgnese  school,  aad  by  degrees  extended  to  others, 
augmenting  at  onoe  the  grandeur  of  painting  and  of  the  temples 
it  adorned. 

But  the  chief  praise  due  to  him  yet  remains  to  be  recorded, 
and  this  is,  that  he  did  not  begin  to  exercise  Us  pencil  until 
ha  had  arrived  at  manhood,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  lew  years, 
displayed  the  rare  example  of  beoomiag  a  scholar  and  a 
master,  able  to  compete  with  the  best  artists  of  Ferrara  and 
Modena,  These,  as  we  have  mentioned,  were  invited  by 
Cfco.  Bentivoglio,  in  order  to  decorate  his  palace.  There,  too, 
Francia  was  employed ;  and  lie  was  afterwards  eonvsussiaaed 
to  paint  the  altar-piece  of  the  Bentivogli  ehapel,  in  14&Q, 
where  he  signed  himself  "  Francises*  Franeta  Awifex,"  as 
much  as  to  imply  that  ha  belonged  to  the  goldsmith's  art,  not 
to  that  of  painting*  Nevertheless,  that  work  is  a  beautiful 
specimen,  displaying  the  most  finished  daliaaeyof  artin  every 
individual  figure  and  carnamcnt,  especially  in  the  arabesque 
pilasters,  in  the  Mante£oa  manner.  In  process  of  tone  be 
enlarged  his  stjde ;  a  eireumstanee  that  induced  historians  to 
make  a  distinction  between  his  first  and  second  mannotw 
Cavnszoni,  who  wrote  respecting  the  Madonnas  of  Bologna, 
wishes  to  persuade  as  that  Baflaello  himself  had  availed  him- 
self of  Fmncia's  models,  in  order  to  dilate  that  dry  manner 
which  be  imbibed  from  Perogino.  We  shall  award  this  glory- 
to  the  genius  of  BaaWlo,  whose  youthful  performances  ait 
San  Severo  of  Perugia,  display  a  greater  degree  of  softness 
than  those  of  his  master  and  of  Francia ;  and  after  hisgeniasjt, 
to  the  examples  of  F.  Bartolommeo  deUa  Porta,  and  ©£ 
Miohelangelo ;  leaving,  we  fear,  no  room  to  include  the  name 
of  Francia.  When  Raftaello,  at  Rome,  was  regarded  rather 
in  the  light  of  an  angel  than  a  man,  and  had  already  executed. 
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come  works  at  Bologna,  he  began  a  correspondence  with 
Faancia*  niged  to  it  hy  his  letters;  JU&eMe  became  bis  I riend , 
and,  an  sending  so  Bologna  his  picture  of  &  Cecilia,  lie  en- 
tpeated  Mm,  an  discovering  any  onr  in  it,  to  oemct  it ;  an 
imslaace  af  naadeety  is  ear  Apelies,  more  to  be  admbed  even 
than  ins  paintings.  This  occurred  in  1618,  in  which  year 
Vasari  dieses  Iris  Sals  <*f  Ffadcia,  who  he  declares  died  with 
excess  *f  passion,  em  licet  beholding  tkat  gmnd  performance. 
Havana,  aawarex,  refefees  hisa,  by  proving  Fianeia  to  u  haw 
fivot  many  yean  afterwards,  and  warn  aged  and  declining, 
era*  to  bava  changed  Ins  manner ;"  and  in  what  way,  except 
ape*  the  models  of  iBafceTIo  I  In  Ins  <mw  manner  he  painted 
and  arhisshid,  is  a  chamber  of  the  Mint,  his  celebrated  piece 
of  &  genmaisa,  which,  according  to  a  tiaaitkn  handed  from 
the  Caftaoci  to  AJbano,  and  from  the  latter  to  Malvasia, 
neriad  an  a  Jtamia  gbr  the  Briegnese  papits,  who  copied  its 
proportions  wish  an  maoh  seal  as  the  awneats  would  have 
done  those  of  a  ssatiffi  of  Polyehstes,  or  the  moderns  of  the 
ApeMo,  «r  af  the  supposed  Apneas  of  BeJvadere.  Albani  has 
added  that  ^rancia,  on  perceiving  the  conooarse  of  people 
inflBonee  round  his  pietnre,  and  diminish  itenad  the  St  Oeottta 
49?  sanJbello,  then  afead,  appoeheneir* lest  they  ahnatd  suspect 
ham  af  having  exemrted  and  mcfajbiJtod  has  own  in  cmapotitiwi 
wish  sack  an  artist,  instantly  setnored  and  placed  'A  in  the 
ehurchd  the  tf  iamoovdia,  whew,  at  this  time,  these  remains 
a  vapy  of  &  Hie  precise  year  «of  his  dent asa,  iatberto 
unknown,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  the  8ig.  Oar. 
Batti,  who  foaial  on  an  ancient  drawing  of  a  female  saint, 
imwinpcnsesslnm  of  £%.  Toanmano  Bernandi,  a  archie  of  Lueea, 
anttmetrandnmrf  this  «vent  having  ecenrred  an  the  seventh 
day  of  April,  153s). 

Fmnoia,  ia  addition  to  his  covin  Gxniis^  who  derated  him- 
self fat  lifltte  us  painting,  gave  instructions  in  the  art  to  his 
awn  sen  of  the  name  of  Giaconm.  It  is  aften  doubtful,  an  we 
find  ia  the  gaflery  <tf  the  princes  Ginutiaiani,  wfcrfthnr  sneh  a 
Madoafiaisbythe  hand  of  Francesco  Francia,  ar  by  that  of 
has  nan,  who,  m  similar  pictures  imitated  closely  his  father's 
sty^atoheagk,  in  Malvasia  e  jadgaient,  he  never  equalled  it. 
in  works  on  a  larger  scale,  too,  he  is  sometimes  no  he  pasnv 
lintferioB,  in  comparison  with  his  father,  as  in  &  Virtnle, 
c2 
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at  Bologna,  where  Francesco  painted  the  cherubs  round  a 
Madonna,  in  his  first  manner,  somewhat  meagre,  perhaps,  but 
still  beautiful  and  full  of  animated  movements,  while  Giacomo 
drew  the  figures,  representing  a  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  more 
soft  in  point  of  design,  but  with  features  less  beautiful,  and  in 
attitudes  and  expressions  bordering  on  extravagance.  At 
other  times,  the  son  seems  to  have  surpassed  the  rather,  as  at 
S.  Giovanni,  of  Parma,  where  there  is  no  artist  who  would  not 
wish  to  have  produced  that  fine  picture  by  Giacomo,  marked 
with  the  year  1519,  rather  than  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
by  Francesco.  Elsewhere  too,  as  in  the  picture  of  S.  Giorgio* 
at  the  church  of  San  Franoesco  in  Bologna,  he  rivals,  perhaps, 
the  finest  works  of  his  father ;  insomuch  that  this  specimen 
was  ascribed  to  the  latter,  until  there  was  recently  noticed 
the  signature  I.  (meaning  Jacobus)  Francia,  1526.  He 
appears,  from  the  first,  to  have  practised  a  design  approach- 
ing that  of  the  moderns ;  neither  have  I  observed  in  his  paint- 
ings such  splendid  gildings,  nor  such  meagre  arms,  as  for 
some  time  distinguished  the  elder  Francia.  He  rather,  in 
progress  of  time,  continued  to  acquire  a  more  free  and  easy 
manner,  insomuch  that  a  few  of  his  Madonnas  were  more  than 
once  copied  and  engraved  by  Agostino  Caraoci.  His  heads 
were  extremely  animated,  though  generally  less  select,  less 
studied,  and  less  beautiful,  than  his  father  8.  He  had  a  son, 
named  Giambatista,  by  whom  there  remains,  at  S.  Rocoo,  an 
altar-piece,  and  a  few  other  specimens,  displaying  mere  me- 
diocrity. 

Among  the  foreign  pupils  of  Francia,  the  Bolognese  enume- 
rated Lorenzo  Costa,  and,  indeed,  he  thus  ranks  himself,  by 
inscribing  under  the  portrait  of  Gio.  Bentivoglio,  L.  Casta 
Franeiae  discipulus.  True  it  is,  that  such  inscriptions,  as  I 
have  frequently  found,  might  come  from  another  hand ;  or 
that,  granting  he  wrote  it,  he  may  have  done  so  more  out  of 
regard  to  such  a  man,  than  for  the  sake  of  acquainting  the 
world,  as  Malvasia  contends,  that  he  had  been  his  sole  master. 
Vasari  is  of  a  different  opinion,  introducing  him  to  us  at 
Bologna  as  an  established  artist,  already  employed  in  several 
considerable  cities,  and  bestowing  the  highest  eulogium  on 
his  earliest  production,  the  S.  Sebastiano  at  the  church  of  S. 
Petronio,  declaring  it  the   best  specimen  in  water-colour* 
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that  had,  till  then,  been  Been  in  the  city.  Add  to  this,  that 
Franeia  exhibited  his  first  altar-piece  in  the  Bentivogli  chapel 
in  1490,  a  few  years  after  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  art ; 
and  there  Costa  placed  the  two  lateral  pictures,  tolerably  ex- 
cellent in  point  of  composition,  and  filled  with  those  very 
spirited  portraits  of  his  in  1488.  Now  had  he  boasted  only 
Franeia  for  his  master,  of  what  rapid  improvement  must  we 
suppose  him  to  have  been  capable !  Besides,  would  not  his 
style  almost  invariably  resemble  that  of  Franeia,  at  least  in  the 
works  he  produced  at  Bologna  ?  Yet  the  contrary  is  the  case ; 
and  from  his  less  free,  and  sometimes  ill-drawn  figures ;  from 
the  coarser  expression  of  his  countenances,  his  more  hard  and 
dull  colouring,  and  his  abundance  of  architecture,  with  the 
taste  shewn  in  his  perspective,  it  is  evident  he  must  have 
studied  elsewhere.  Still  I  believe  that  he  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  in  his  own  country ;  that  then  passing 
into  Tuscany,  he  formed  himself,  not  by  the  voice,  but,  as  V asari 
avers,  upon  the  pictures  of  Lippi  and  Gozzoli ;  and  that  finally 
seeking  Bologna,  he  painted  for  the  Bentivogli,  and  resided 
also  with  Franeia  rather  in  quality  of  an  assistant  than  a 
pnpil.  A  farther  proof  I  gather  from  Malvasia  himself;  that 
in  the  journals  of  Francesco,  in  which  he  read  the  names  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  he  found  no  mention  of  Costa. 
In  the  rest,  however,  I  concur ;  as  to  his  having  availed  him- 
self of  the  works  of  Franeia,  in  imitation  of  whom  a  number 
of  Madonnas  are  seen  in  the  collections  at  Bologna,  much  in- 
ferior to  the  paintings  of  the  supposed  master ;  but  occasionally 
not  unworthy  of  being  compared  with  them.  Such  is  an  altar- 
piece,  divided  into  several  compartments,  removed  from 
Faenzainto  the  Casa  Ercolani ;  a  production  characterized  by 
Crespi,  in  his  annotations  to  Baruffaldi,  as  being  executed 
"  with  a  fervour,  a  refinement,  softness,  and  a  warmth  which 
may  be  pronounced  altogether  Rafiaellesque."  He  particularly 
shone  in  his  countenances  of  meq,  as  may  be  seen  from  those 
of  the  apostles  at  S.  Petronio,  and  from  his  San  Girolamo, 
which  there  offers  the  finest  specimen  of  his  art.  He  was  less 
employed  in  his  own  country  than  in  Bologna,  though  he  gave 
several  pupils  to  the  former  ;  among  others  the  celebrated 
Doeso  and  Ercole  of  Ferrara.  He  mostly  resided  at  Mantua, 
at  which  *court  he  was  highly  appreciated,  although  Mantegna 
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bad  bees  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  Gktlio  Romano  suc- 
ceeded him.  I  maj  refer  to  what  X  there  wrote  respecting 
this  artist. 

A  lew  doubtful  pupil  of  Vraneia's  was  Gkofamo  Harchesi 
daCotignola.  His  portraits  are  ranch  praised  by  Vasari,  but 
his  eompesitione  much  less.  so.  He  was  by  no  means  happy  in 
all ;  and  in  particular  one  which  he  produced  at  Rimini  is 
severely  eritioisod  by  the  historian.  There  are  various  altar- 
pieces  by  him  at  Bologna  and  elsewhere,  all  of  the  usual  com- 
position of  the  quattreeentisti,  which  goes  to  redeem  bis  fault. 
One  of  these,  exhibiting  vesy  beautiful  perspective,  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  Serviti  at  Pesaro,  where  the  Yirgm  is  seen  on 
a  throne,  before  which,  m  a  kneeling  postures,  is  the  Marchesa 

#  Ginevra  Sforza,  with  her  son  Orastantinus  II. ;  nor  is  this  the 

*  only  specimen  of  his  works  conducted  in  the  service  of  royal 
houses.  The  design)  is  rather  dry,  but  the  colour  very  pleas- 
ing ;  the  beads  grand,  the  draperies  well  disposed ;  and  m  short, 
were  ft  the  only  production  of  his  hand,  he  would  weS  deserve 
to*  rank  among  the  most  illustrious  painters  m  the  old  style. 
That  he  obtained  no  reputation  at  Rome,  or  Naples,  as  Vasari 
observes,  was  owing  to  bis  arriving  in  those  cities  too  late, 
namely,  m  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III. ;  so  that  his  stylo  being 
then  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  an  article  out  of  fashion, 
he  was  unable  to  make  his  way.  He  died  during  the  same 
pontificate,  between  the  interval  of  1 534  and  1 54$.  Orlandi, 
who  brings  in  the  decease  of  Ootignola  as  early  as  1518,  is 
net  only  refuted  by  the  above  dates  marked  by  Tasarr,  and, 
with  slight  difference,  by  Barufialdi,  but  moreover  by  a  pic- 
ture of  S.  Gifolamo  at  the  church  of  the  Conventual  friars  of 
S.  Marino,  executed  in  1520. 

Amico  Aspertini  is  enrolled  by  Malvasia  (pp.  58, 59)  in  the 
school  of  Franeia,  a  mot  that  Yasari  did  not  choose  to  notice, 
being  wholly  bent  on  amusing  posterity  with  a  portrait  of  the 
person  and  maimers  ef  "  Mastro  Amico,"  who  was  indeed  a 
compound  of  pleasantry,  eccentricity,  and  nmdnes.  fie  had 
adopted  a  maxim  in  painting,  which  in  regard  to  literature 
was  commonly  received  in  that  age ;  to  wit,  that  every  indi- 
vidual' ought  to  impress  upon  his  works  the  image  of  his  own 
genius ;  and,  like  Erasmus,  who  exposed  to  ridicule  Cicero's 
imitators;  in  writing,  this  artist  was  fond  of  deriding  those  of 


Baffiwllo  in  pointing.  It  wae  his  leading  principle  to  take  the 
too?  of  Italy,  to  copy  here  and  there,  without  discrimination, 
winterer  most  pleated  him,  and  afterward*  to  form  a  style  of 
bis  awn*.  *  like  an  experienced  inventor,"  to  preserve  an  ex- 
pression of  Yasari.  Conducted  on  this  plan  is  a  Piet&  by  him, 
in  the  church  of  SL  Petronio,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
treceoiisti  in  point  of  fctms,  the  attitudes,  and  the  grouping 
of  the  figares.  We  may  add,  however,  with  Guercino,  that 
this  artist  seemed  to  handle  two  pencils ;  with  one  of  which 
he  painted  for  low  prises*  or  out  of  despite,  or  for  revenge ; 
and  this  he  made  use  of  in  S.  Petronio  and  several  other  pieces  ; 
the  other  lie  pwctised  only  on  behalf  of  those  who  remune- 
rated hint  hownrabiy  for  his  labours,  and  -were  cautious  how 
they  praroked  him  ;  and  with  this  he  displayed  his  art  in 
various  facades  of  palaces,  commended  by  Yasari  himself;  in 
the  ehneh  el  S.  Martino ;  and  in  many  other  works  cited 
by  Jialvaaa,  who  describes  him  as  a  good  imitator  of  Gior- 
gione. 

He  had  an  elder  toother  of  the  name  of  Guide,  a  youth  who 
employed  uncommon  diligence-  and  care,  carried  perhaps  to 
exeesa,  in  Us  art.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  was 
lamented  by  hi*  mere  poetical  foHow-citKens  in  elegiac  strains. 
Mafram  is  of  opinienT  that,  had  he  survived,  he  would  have 
equalled  the  fame  of  BBgnacavallo ;  sneh  was  the  promise 
held  forth  by  a  padntbrg  of  the  Crucifixion  under  the  portico 
of  &  PietBTDy  and  by  his  other  works.  According  to  the  same 
biograpbee,  it  was  Yasari's'  malice  which  led  him  to  assign 
£rcote  of  Ferrant  for  Guide's  master,  being  jealous  of  afford- 
ing M*  Amice  th&fame  of  forming  such  a  pupil.  I  feel  per-* 
snaded,  with  Vaaari,  no  less  from  the  age  of  Guido  than  from 
his  taste,  and  from  the  date  of  1491,  which  he  inscribed  on 
thishighlyMKinmieialed  picture,  that  assuredly  it  cannot  belong 
to  the  pupil  of  a  pupil  formed  by  Francia.  Similar  critical 
errors  we  nave  already  noticed  in  Baldinuccl ;  and  they  are 
not  very  easily  to  be  avoided  where  a  pasty  spirit  is  apt  to 
prevail. 

Gio.  Maria  Chiedarolb,  a  rival  of  the  preceding,  and  subse- 
ouently  of  Innocenzo  da  Imola,  in  the  palaee  of  Viola,  left 
behind  him  a  name  above  the  generality  of  this  school.  Mal- 
vasia  mentions  twenty-four  other  scholais  of  Francesco  Franeia* 
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in  which  he  was  followed  by  Orlandi,  when  treating  of  Lorenzo 
Gandolfi.  By  some  mistake  these  pupils  are  referred  by  him 
to  Costa ;  while  Bottari,  misled  by  Orlandi,  fell  into  the  same 
error,  although  he  laments  "  that  men,  in  order  to  spare  trou- 
ble, are  apt  to  follow  one  another  like  sheep  or  cranes."  Yet 
in  very  extensive  and  laborious  works  it  is  difficult  sometimes 
not  to  nod;  nor  should  I  occasionally  note  down  others'  inequal- 
ities, except  in  the  hope  of  finding  readers  considerate  enough 
to  extend  the  same  liberality  towards  mine.  The  foremen- 
tioned  names  will  prove  of  much  utility  to  those  who,  in 
Milan,  in  Pavia,  in  Parma,  and  other  places  in  Italy,  may 
turn  their  attention  to  works  in  the  ancient  Bolognese  style, 
and  may  hear  them  attributed,  as  it  often  happens,  to  Francia, 
instead  of  the  pupils  formed  by  him  to  practise  in  those  dis- 
tricts, and  invariably  tenacious  of  his  manner.  He  had  also 
others,  who  from  their  intercourse  with  more  modern  artists, 
claim  place  in  a  better  epoch ;  and  for  such  we  shall  reserve 
them. 

We  must  previously  however  take  a  survey  of  some  cities 
of  Romagna,  and  select  what  seems  to  belong  to  our  present 
argument.  We  shall  commence  with  Ravenna,  a  city  that 
preserved  design  during  periods  of  barbarism  better  than  any 
other  in  Italy.  Nor  do  we  elsewhere  meet  with  works  in 
mosaic  so  well  composed,  and  in  ivory,  or  in  marble,  cut  in  so 
able  a  manner;  all  vestiges  of  a  power  and  grandeur  worthy 
of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Rome,  when  the  seat  of  her  princes 
and  exarchs  was  removed  to  Ravenna.  This  city  too  having 
fallen  from  its  splendour,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  being 
governed  by  the  Polentani,  was  no  less  indebted  to  them  for 
an  illustrious  poet  in  the  person  of  Dante,  than  a  great  painter 
in  Giotto.*  This  artist  painted  in  the  church  called  Porto  di 
Fuori,  several  histories  from  the  Evangelists,  which  still  remain 

*  It  is  remarkable  that,  a  century  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Giotto,  we 
find  in  Ravenna  one  Johannes  Fictor;  a  fact  supplied  by  the  learned 
Count  Fantuzri,  to  whom  both  Ravenna  and  the  public  owe  so  much 
valuable  information.  See  his  "  Monument!  Ravennati,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  for  the  most  part  inedited,"  vol.  i.  p.  347.  In  voL  ii.  p.  210, 
there  is  mention  of  a  parchment  of  1246,  in  which  one  Graziadeo,  a  notary, 
orders  that  in  the  Portuense  church  there  be  made  "  imagines  magme  et 
spatiosss  ad  aurum,"  which  means  mosaic,  or  painting  upon  a  gold  ground, 
a  custom  so  much  practised  in  those  times. 
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there ;  and  at  &  Francesco  and  other  places  in  the  city,  we  may 
trace  rellques  of  his  pencil,  or  at  least  of  his  style.  The  Fo- 
lentani  being  expelled,  and  the  state  brought  under  the  subjec- 
tion of  Venice,  from  this  last  capital  the  city  of  Ravenna 
derived  the  founder  of  a  new  school. 

This  was  Niccolo  Rondinello,  mentioned  by  Vasari  as  one 
"  who,  above  all  others,  imitated  Gian  Bellini,  his  master,  to 
whom  he  did  credit,  and  assisted  him  in  all  his  works."  In 
the  Life  of  Bellini,  and  in  that  of  Palma,  Vasari  gives  a  list 
of  his  best  paintings,  exhibited  in  Ravenna.  In  these  his 
progress  is  very  perceptible.  He  displays  most  of  the  antique 
in  his  picture  of  S.  Giovanni,  placed  in  that  church,  for  which 
he  also  executed  one  of  the  Virgin,  upon  a  gold  ground.  His 
taste  is  more  modern  in  the  larger  altar-piece  of  San  Domenico; 
whose  composition  rises  above  the  monotony  of  the  age,  giving 
a  representation  of  saints  in  great  variety  of  attitudes  and 
situations.  The  design  is  exact,  though  always  inclining  to 
dryness,  the  countenances  less  select,  and  the  colouring  less 
vivid  than  those  of  his  master ;  with  equal  care  in  his 
draperies,  richly  ornamented  with  embroidery  in  the  taste  of 
those  times.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  he  had 
obtained  any  idea  of  the  last  and  most  perfect  style  of  Bellini. 

He  had  a  pupil  and  successor  in  his  laoours  at  Ravenna  in 
Francesco  da  Cotignola,  whom  Bonoli,  in  his  History  of  Lugo, 
and  that  of  Cotignola,  as  well  as  the  describer  of  the  Parmese 
paintings,  agree  in  surnaming  Marchesi,  while  in  the  Guide 
to  Ravenna  he  is  denominated  Zaganelli.  Vasari  commends 
him,  as  a  very  pleasing  colourist ;  although  inferior  to  Ron- 
dinello in  point  of  design,  and  still  more  of  composition.  In 
this  he  was  not  happy,  if  we  except  his  celebrated  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  Classe ;  his  extremely 
beautiful  Baptism  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  Faenza,  and  a  few  other 
histories,  where  he  checks  his  ardour,  and  more  carefully 
disposes  his  figures,  for  the  most  part  fine  and  well  draped ; 
occasionally  whimsical,  and  in  proportions  less  than  life.  One 
of  his  most  extraordinary  productions  is  a  large  altar-piece  at 
the  church  of  the  Osservanti,  in  Parma,  where  he  represented 
the  Virgin  between  several  saints,  enlivened  by  several  por- 
traits in  the  back-ground.   He  never,  in  my  opinion,  produced 
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any  work  more  solid  m  conception,  nor  move  harmoniously 
disposed,  nor  more  ingenious  in  the  colonnade,  and  the  other 
accessory  parts*  Here  he  preserved  the-  most  moderate  tints, 
contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  which  was  glowing  and  highly 
animated,  and  distributed  mete  in  the  manner  of  Afantegna* 
than  of  any  other  master.  He  had  a  Wether  named  Bernar- 
dino, with  whom,  in  1504,  he  painted  a  very  celebrated  altar- 
piece,  representing  the  Yirgin  between  8.  Francesco  and  the 
Baptist,  placed  m  the  interior  ohapel  of  the  Pftdri  Osservanti, 
in  Ravenna;  and  another  to  he  seen  at  Imola,  in  the  church 
of  the  Riformati,  with  the  «fete  1569*  Bernardino,  likewise, 
displayed  tolerable  ahility  alone,  and  among  the  paintings  at 
Pavia,  there  is  one  at  the  Carmine,  inscribed  with  hie  name; 
a  fact  that  may  correct  an  em*  of  Crespi,  who  names  the 
elder  brother  Francesco  Bernardino,  making  the  two  rate  one 
artist. 

Oontenrporary  with  him,  BaMasBare  Canary  was  employed 
at  Ravenna  along  with  hie  sen  Matteov  both  natives  ef  that 
state.  They  painted  for  San  Demonic©  the  celebrated  altar- 
piece  ef  S.  Bartoiommeo,  withr  the  grade,  containing  very 
elegant,  histories  of  die  Holy  Apostle.  Such  is  its  merit,  ae 
hardly  to  yield  to  the  graoetaness  of  Leea  Longhi,  who  placed 
one  of  his  own  pictures-  near  it.  It  was.  one  of  the  earnest 
which  was  painted  in  oil  is  Ravenna ;  and  it  deserved  the 
enkginm  bestowed  by  Pope  Julius  IL,  who  en  beholding  it, 
in  1511,  declared  that  the  altar*  of  Rome  could  beast  no 
pieces  which  surpassed  it  in  point  of  beauty.  The  painter 
there,  left  his  portrait  in  the  figure  of  &.  Pietro,  and  that  of 
Bendinello  in  the  S.  Bartolommeo,  somewhat  okter;  art 
observance  shewn  in  these  times  by  the  pupils  towards  their 
masters.  Yet  I  should  not  here  pronounce  it  such*,  as  Vasari 
is  not  wholly  silent  ae  to  his  school,  but  omits  even  his  name. 
At  Rimini,  where  the  Maiatesti  spared  no  expense  to  attract 
the  best  masters,  the  art  of  painting  flourished.  It  wae  at 
tins  time  that  the  church  of  Ban  Francesco,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  age,  was  nobly  erected,  and  as  richly  decorated. 
A  number  of  artists  at  Rimini  had  succeeded  Giotto  in  his 
school ;  and  it  is  to  them  the  author  of  the  Ouide  ascribes  the 
histories  of  the  B*  Mmhelina,  which  Tasari  conceived  were 
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from  Giotto's  own  hand.*  At  a  late  period  one  Bitina, 
weese  name  I  am  happy  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  was  employed 
at  ike  same  place;  an  artist  net  perhaps  excelled  in  Italy, 
about  the  year  1407,  when  he  painted  am  altar-piece  of  the 
titular  saint,  for  the  church  of  &  Gialiano.  Areand  k  he 
represented  the  discovery  of  his  body,  and  other  jacts  relating 
to  the  subject ;  extremely  pleasing  in  point  of  inrentioii,  archi- 
tecture, countenances,  draperies,  and  colonring.t  Another 
noble  production-  is  a  S.  Stgismondo,  at  whose  feet  appeans 
Sigismondo  MaJateeta,  with  the  inscription,  M  Etaneiscns  de 
Beige*  1  1446  ;"  and  by  the  same  hand  these  is  the  Seowg- 
iag  of  our  Saviour.  Both  these  painting*  are  seen  on  the 
wall  of  S.  Francesco ;  abounding  in  perspectives'  and  ca- 
pneei,  with  character  approaching  so  nearly  to  the  taste  of 
Pietre  deUa  Franeesca,  then  firing;  as  to  induce  me  to  behove, 
that  they  are  either  by  himy  and  that  he  has  tkne  Latinized 
the  name  of  his  house,  or  by  some  one  of  his  papist,,  whose 
name  ha*  perished.  Net  sock  has  been  the  lata  of  Benedetto 
Coda,  of  Fen-am*  whs  flourished  at  Rimini,  as  well  as  has  con 
Bartokxnuneo^  whose  they  left  a  number  ef  their  works. 
Ya*ari>  in  his  Life  of  Gb.  Bellini,  makes  brief  mention  of 
them,  describing  Benedetto  aa  Bellini's  pupil,  "though,  he 
derived  small  advantage  from  it"  Yet  the  altar-piece  repre- 
senting the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  which  he  placed  in  the 
cathedral,  with  the  inscription  of  "  Opus  Benedict!,"  is  a  very 
respectable  production ;  while  that  of  the  Bosary,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Dominicans,  is  even  in  better  taste,  though  not  yet 
modern.  This,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  son,  one  of 
whose  pictures  I  saw  at  &  Boceo  de  Pesazo,  pointed  m  1526, 
with  sneh  excellent  msthobV  as  almost  to  remind  us  of  the 
golden  age.  It  seprecents  the  titular  saint  of  the  church  along 
with  &  Sebaetiano*  standing  round  the  throne  of  the  Virgin, 
with  the  addition  of  playful  and  beautiful  cherubs.  Another 
pupil  of  Giot  Bellini  is  noticed  by  Bidolfi.    Lattanado  da 

*  To  this  period  belonged  that  Joannes  Bimerici  Pictor  Arimini,  who 
s  pointed  eat  to  ns  ktl386,  by  Coent  Mare©  Furiosi,  in:  fcia  "  Monu- 
ment! Baar—att,"  W.  vi.  edited  in  the  year  1804. 

f  In  the  above-named  vohime  (vi.)  we  find  mention  of  the  son  of  taw 
diatingaahed  man :  "  Magistcr  Antonina  Pictor  quondam  Mag.  Bictini 
Rctoria  da  Aristae,  145*." 
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Rimino,  or  Lattanzio  della  Marca,  referred  by  others  to  the 
school  of  Pietro  Perugino,  which,  perhaps  too,  produced  Gio. 
da  Rimino,  one  of  whose  pictures,  bearing  his  signature, 
belongs  to  the  grand  Ercolani  collection  at  Bologna.* 

Forli,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  boasts  no  artist  earlier  than 
Guglielmo  da  Forli,  a  pupil  of  Giotto.  His  paintings  in 
fresco,  conducted  at  the  Francescani,  no  longer  survive,  nor  in 
the  church  of  that  order  could  I  meet  with  any  specimen  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  besides  a  Crucifix  by  some  unknown 
hand.  From  that  period,  perhaps,  a  succession  of  artists 
appeared,  there  being  no  scarcity  of  anonymous  paintings  from 
which  to  conjecture  such  a  fact ;  but  history  is  silent  until  the 
time  of  Ansovino  di  Forli,  who  has  already  been  included 
among  the  pupils  of  Squarcione.  I  have  my  doubts  whether 
this  artist  could  be  the  master  of  Melozzo,  a  name  venerated 
by  artists,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  first  who  applied  the  art  of 
foreshortening,  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  severe,  to  the 
painting  of  vaulted  ceilings.  Considerable  progress  was  made 
in  perspective  after  the  time  of  Paolo  Uocello,  with  the  aid 
of  Piero  della  Francesca,  a  celebrated  geometrician,  and  of  a 
few  Lombards.  But  the  ornamenting  of  ceilings  with  that 
pleasing  art  and  illusion,  which  afterwards  appeared,  was 
reserved  for  Melozzo.  It  is  observed  by  Scannelli,  and 
followed  by  Orlandi,  that  in  order  to  acquire  the  art  he  studied 
the  works  of  the  best  ancient  artists,  and  though  born  to- 
fortune,  he  did  not  refuse  to  lodge  with  the  masters  of  his 
times,  in  quality  of  attendant  and  compounder  of  their 
colours.  Some  writers  give  him  as  a  pupil  to  Piqtro  della 
Francesca.  It  is  at  least  probable,  that  Melozzo  was  ac- 
quainted with  him  and  with  Agostino  Bramantino,  when  they 
were  employed  at  Rome  by  Nicholas  V.,  towards  the  year 
1455.  However  this  may  be,  Melozzo  painted  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  great  chapel,  at  Santi  Apoetoli,  the  Ascension  of  our 
Lord,  where,  says  Vasari,  "  the  figure  of  Christ  is  so  admirably 
foreshortened  as  to  appear  to  pierce  the  vault;  and  in  the 

*  I  made  a  mistake  in  my  former  edition  in  supposing  him  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Bellino,  who  died  in  1516.  Concerning  this  Gio.,  who 
subscribed  himself  likewise  Gio.  Francesco,  we  observe  that  Oretti,  in  his 
"  Memorie,  MSS."  points  out  two  pictures  with  the  dates  of  1459  and 
1 461.    He  adds,  that  there  are  accounts  of  his  haying  been  living  in  1470. 
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same  manner  the  angels  are  seen  sweeping  through  the  field  of 
air  in  two  opposite  directions."  This  painting  was  executed 
for  Card.  Riario,  nephew  to  Pope  Sixtns  IV.,  about  the  year 
1472  ;  and  when  that  edifice  required  to  undergo  repairs,  it 
was  removed  and  placed  in  the  Quirinal  palace  in  171 1 ;  where 
it  is  still  seen,  bearing  this  inscription :  "  Opus  Melotii  Foro- 
liviensis,  qni  snmmos  fornices  pingendi  artem  vel  primus  in- 
yenit  vel  illustravit."  Several  heads  of  the  apostles  which 
surrounded  it,  and  were  likewise  cut  away,  were  deposited  in 
the  Vatican  palace.  Taken  as  a  whole,  he  approaches  Man- 
tegna  and  the  Paduan  school  nearer  than  any  other  in  point 
of  taste ;  finely-formed  heads,  fine  colouring,  fine  attitudes, 
and  almost  all  as  finely  foreshortened.  The  light  is  well  dis- 
posed and  graduated,  the  shadows  are  judicious,  so  that  the 
figures  seem  to  stand  out  and  act  in  that; apparent  space; 
dignity  and  grandeur  in  the  principal  figure,  and  white 
drapery  that  encircles  it ;  with  delicacy  of  hand,  diligence 
and  grace  in  every  part.  What  pity  that  so  rare  a  genius, 
pronounced  by  his  contemporaries  "  an  incomparable  painter, 
and  the  splendour  of  all  Italy,"*  should  not  have  had  a  cor- 
rect historian  to  have  described  his  travels  and  his  pursuits, 
which  must  have  been  both  arduous  and  interesting,  before 
they  raised  him  to  the  eminence  he  attained,  in  being  commis- 
sioned by  Card.  Riario  to  execute  so  great  a  work.  At  Forli, 
there  is  still  pointed  out  the  facade  of  an  apothecary's  shop* 
displaying  arabesques  in  the  first  style ;  and  over  the  entrance 
appears  a  half-length  figure,  well  depicted,  in  the  act  of  mix- 
ing drugs,  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Melozzo.  Yasari 
states,  that  in  the  villa  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino,  named  the 
Imperial,  Francesco  di  Mirozzo,  from  Forli,  had  been  em- 
ployed a  long  while  previous  to  Dosso ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  we  are  here  to  substitute  the  name  of  Melozzo,  to  correct 
one  of  those  errors  which  we  have  so  frequently  before 
remarked  in  Yasari.  In  the  lives  of  the  Ferrarese  painters 
there  is  named  a  Marco  Ambrogio,  detto  Melozzo  di  Ferrara, 
who  seems  to  be  confounded  with  the  inventor  of  foreshorten- 
ing; but  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  was  quite  a  different  artist, 
of  which  his  name  itself  gives  us  reason  to  judge.    Melozzo  di 

*  Morelli,  Notirie,  p.  109. 
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Forli  was  still  alive  in  1444 :  since  F.  Lace  Peeaioli,  publish- 
ing the  same  year  has  *  Summa  d*  Aritmotfoa  <e  Geemetria," 
ranks  him  among  painters  in  perspective,  "  men  jfamot*  and 
miprmmf  who  aworisbed  ia  those  days. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ar  shortly 
afterwards,  Bartclemraeo  di  Forli  nourished  ia  the  some  city, 
a  pupil  of  Fmneia,  noticed  by  Mafcaaa,  whose  style  was  more 
dry  than  that  of  ike  generality  of  his  fellow-pupils,  Next  to 
him  I  place  Pahnegiani,  transformed  by  Yasari  imto  Panne*- 
giano ;  a  good,  yet  almost  unknown  artist,  of  whom,  ia  hooks 
apea  the  art,  I  hive  found  mention  only  *f  two  works*  although 
Ihavemyeelf  seanagreat  number.  He  waaoauiiaus  too  that 
posterity  should  not  forget  htm,  for  the  most  part  inscribing 
his  name  and  wastry  upon  Ins  altor-pieces,  and  upon  pictures 
for  private  onaaaient,  as  follows  ;  MarcutPictor  ForoLiviewig: 
•or  Marcu*  Pmimmscuiv*  P.  ForeHvimm  pwnebat*  He  seldom 
adds  the  year,  as  in  two  in  possession  of  PrineeEroolani,on  the 
nrst  of  which  we  fiad  the  date  of  1518*  and  -on  the  ascend  that 
of  1537.  ia  the  feretnentioaed  pictures,  endmer*  particularly 
hi  those  of  Ferli,  we  may  perceive  Aat  he  practised  more  than 
aneetyfe.  His  earliest  waaimcoaasaonwith  tfeatof  *aequat~ 
trocentisti,  ia  the  extremely  eanple  position  <&  the  agures,  m 
the  gelt  oraameats,  in  study  of  each  n&uste  pari*  as  well  as  ia 
tha  anatomy,  which  ia  those  taaca  omsieted  akaost  wholly  ia 
drawiag  with  some  skill  a  &  .Sebastian,  or  some  holy  ancho- 
rite. In  his  second  manner  he  was  mere  artificial  .in  his 
grouping,  fuller  iahk  outlines,  and  greater ia  has  proportions  ; 
though  at  tineas  more  fee  and  less  varied  ia  his  heads.  Ho 
.  was  aooastomed  to  iadd.  to  his  principal  sabjeet  soare  other 
unconnected  with  it,  as  ia  his  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  at 
S.  Agoatiao  di  Forli,  where  he  inserted  two  e*  three  gvoaps  an 
different  gmande  ;  in  one  of  which  is  seen  S.  Paul  visited  by 
8.  Antony ;  ia  another,  S.  Augustine  conviaoed  by  the  angel 
on  the  subject  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  Supreme 
Trod ;  and  in  these  diminutive  figures,  which  he  inserted 
either  ia  the  altar-pieces  or  on  the  steps,  he  displays  an  art 
extremely  refined  and  pleasing.  His  landscape  is  likewise 
animated,  and  his  architecture  beautiful,  while  his  Madonna* 
and  other  portraits  are  superior  in  point  of  beauty  to  those  of 
Costa,  but  not  equal  to  Fraacia,  whose  style  of  colouring  he 
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Ion  msembles  than  that  of  JtqndineUe ;  a  cirwoBStanee  which 
led  Vasari  to  attribute  to  the  artist  of  Ravenna  am  altar-piece 
in  the  cathedral,  undotiJbtedly  from  the  hand  of  Pabnegiani. 
The  works  of  the  latter  are  very  numerous  in  Romagna;  and 
exist  in  the  etate  of  Venice.  One  of  hu  Madonnas  was  in 
possession  of  the  Ab.  Faceiolati,  in  Padua,  and  mentioned  by 
Bottari  ;  and  another  belongs  to  the  Sig.  Dottore  Antonio 
Larber,  stBassano.  The  aelcct  gallery  of  Count  Luigi  Tadini, 
at  Crema,  possesses  a  third  ;  the  going  up  of  Jesus  to  Mount 
Calvary ;  and  I  saw  a  Bead  Christ  between  Nieodemus  and 
Joseph,  in  the  Vieentini  palace  at  Yioenn ;  a  very  beautiful 
picture,  in  which  the  dead  has  truly  the  appearance  of  death, 
and  those  hving  of  real  life,  I  had  long  entertained  a  cariosity 
to  learn  whose  pupil  ee  considerable  an  artist  could  hare  been; 
until  I  was  gratified  by  finding  that  Pacdoli,  in  his  dedication 
of  the  above-cited  volume,  addressed  to  Guiduhaldo,  duke  of 
Urbmo,  calls  hint  the  u  attached  dbeiple  of  Mekzno." 

I  was  made  acquainted  with  an  artist  of  Forli,  who  Hon* 
rished  at  Hie  period  of  Falmegiani,  by  his  Eminence  Card. 
Borgia,  who  in  the  church  of  8.  Maria  dell'  Orto,  at  YeUctri, 
transcribed  the  following  inscription :  4i  Jo.  Baptists  de  Bositis 
de  Forifvie  pfanrit,  LS.O*0.  de  Mease  Martii."  The  picture 
is  on  panel,  and  displays  both  good  design  and  good  colouring. 
It  represents  the  Virgin,  with  the  holy  child  in  her  arms, 
seated  in  a  round  temple  supported  by  four  columns,  and  each 
of  these  columns  is  clasped  by  an  angel,  as  if  bearing  the 
temple  in  procession  through  the  air.  The  angels  are  wholly 
arrayed  in  heroic  dress.  For  this  description  I  am  indebted 
to  the  very  worthy  cardinal. 

In  respect  to  the  other  cities  of  Romagna,  I  can  easily  sup- 
pose that  I  am  rather  in  want  of  materials,  than  that  these 
have  had  no  artists  to  boast.  I  have  recorded,  not  long  since, 
one  Ottaviano,  and  also  one  Pace  da  Faenza,  pupils  of  Giotto ; 
and  there  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  production  of  the  latter, 
an  ancient  figure  of  our  Lady,  in  a  church  of  the  same  city, 
an  edifice  formerly  belonging  to  the  Templars.  Giacomo  Fi- 
lippo  Carradori  is  included,  from  bis  style,  among  the  ancients; 
in  other  points  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could  have  reached 
the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  more  especially  two  pictures, 
in  which  he  exhibits  a  change  of  style,  although  he  never  die- 
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£yed  the  powers  of  a  superior  artist  One  of  them  bears  th* 
*  of  1580 ;  the  other  that  of  1582. 

Another  artist  of  Faenza  better  deserved  mention  in  the 
first  edition,  but  I  had  then  no  account  of  him.  This  was 
Giamjbatista  da  Faenza,  one  of  whose  pictures  is  preserved  in 
the  Comunal  Collection  of  the  Lyceum,  with  the  author's 
name,  and  dated  1506.  It  exhibits  the  Holy  Virgin ;  on 
whose  right  two  angels  support  the  mantle,  and  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne  appear  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  youth,  and  another 
cherub,  in  the  act  of  playing  on  the  harp.  It  is  correct  in 
point  of  design,  the  tints  are  very  pleasing,  and  the  folds  some- 
thing similar  to  those  of  Albert  Durer;  in  other  respects, 
equal  to  Costa,  and  perhaps,  also,  not  inferior  to  Fnuu&u 
He  was  the  father  of  Jacopone  da  Faenza,  and  of  his  brother,. 
Baffaello,  from  whom  descended  Gio.  Batista  Bertuzzi,  like- 
wise an  artist 

There  is  a  Francesco  Bandinelli  da  Imola,  a  pupil  of 
Francia,  pointed  out  by  Malvasia ;  and  one  Gaspero,  also  of 
Imola,  was  employed  in  painting  at  Ravenna.  In  his  nativo 
state,  there  is  to  be  seen,  at  the  Conventual  friars,  a  picture 
of  our  Lady,  between  Saints  Bocco  and  Francis,  in  a  style 
inclining  to  the  modern,  accompanied  with  two  portraits,  very 
animated  in  point  of  expression. 
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Various  styles  from  the  time  of  Francia  to  that  of  the  Caraeei. 

Subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  style,  when  every 
school  of  Italy  was  devoted  to  its  cultivation  in  the  track  of 
one  of  its  masters,  the  Bolognese  artists,  having  none  at  home 
from  whom  to  acquire  it,  either  removed  elsewhere  to  study  it 
under  the  eye  of  living  masters,  or,  if  remaining  in  their 
native  place,  they  contrived  to  attain  it  from  such  foreigners 
as  had  there  conducted,  or  at  least  sent  thither  their  works. 
Of  these  they  possessed,  besides  the  St.  Cecilia,  and  a  few 
small  paintings  by  Raffaello,  other  productions  by  his  pupils, 
such  as  the  St.  John,  coloured  by  Oiulio,  and  the  St.  Zac- 
chary,  a  work  by  Garofolo.     Nor  was  it  long  before  the 
Lombard  style  was  introduced  into  Bologna ;    Parmigianino 
having  there  produced  his  St.  Rocco  and  his  St.  Margaret, 
pictures  which  are  enumerated  among  his  happiest  efforts,  and 
Girolamo  da   Carpi,  and  Niccolo  dell'  Abate  having  long 
resided,  and  left  there  many  fine  specimens  of  their  mixed 
style,  between  the  Lombard  and  the  Roman.     Another  artist 
sojourning  there  was  Girolamo  da  Trevigi,  an  imitator  of 
Baffaello,  not  without  some  mixture  of  Venetian  taste,  some 
of  whose  productions  are  still  seen  at  Bologna.     A  still  more 
constant  resident  there  was  Tommaso  Laureti,  a  Sicilian,  a  ^~ 
pupil,  according  to  Yasari,  of  Sebastian  del  Fiombo,  and 
assuredly  a  more  powerful  colourist  than  most  of  his  age. 
He  there  conducted  a  number  of  works,  and  among  others  the 
painting  of  a  recess  seen  di  sotto  in  tie,  for  the  house  of  V izzani, 
which  Father  Danti,  commending  Vignola's  perspective,  pro- 
nounces perfectly  unique  in  its  kind.     At  the  same  place  he 
left  compositions  abounding  in  figures,  displaying  much  fancy, 
not  however  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  the  history  of 
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Brutus,  which  he  afterwards  completed,  along  with  several 
more  in  the  Campidoglio  at  Rome,  where  he  long  resided  and 
taught  At  Bologna  is  also  the  altar-piece  of  Boldraffio, 
pupil  to  Vinci,  and  various  other  pieoes  by  a  Florentine  who 
signs  himself  lul.  Flor.  read  by  some  for  Jtdius,  and  by 
others  Julianns.  Possibly  he  might  be  that  Giulian  Bugiar- 
dini,  poor  both  as  inventor  and  composer,  but  excellent  in 
point  of  copying  and  colouring;  Whoever  he  may  have  been, 
the  whole  of  his  productions,  particularly  his  St  John,  which 
adorns  the  sacristy  of  St  Stephen's,  shew  him  to  have  been  an 
imitator  of  Vinci,  almost  on  a  par  with  the  Luini,  and  the 
best  known  Milanese  artists.  Michelangelo  shone  there  in  the 
character  of  a  statuary  in  the  time  of  Julio*  IL,  but  neither 
produced  any  paintings,  nor  left  behind  him,  among  artiste, 
any  wish  for  his  return,  having  for  some  little  indisereet  word 
treated  Franoia  and  Costa  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt, 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  another  period  he  criticised  Pietro 
Permgino.  Hie  style,  nevertiieleas,  took  root  in  Bologna  within 
a  very  few  y^aTs,iH>  lose  from  the  studies  pn^  at 

Borne,  as  will  he  seen,  than  foam  the  examples  left  by  Oiorgio 
Vasari  at  San  Michele  in  Boson,  i»  Bologna,  in  Michelangelo's 
style.  Nor  did  these  examples  prove  more  maeml  to  the  Bolog- 
nese  than  they  had  done  to  the  FkHwdine  artists ;  and  here  also 
ihey  opened  the  path  to  a  less  correet  style.  It  is  known  that 
Vasari  s  -works  were  much  commended  these,  and  eopied  hy 
young  artists;  that  he  had,  moreover,  assistants  among  the 
Baiognese,  such  as  Bagnacarallo,  the  younger,  and  Fontaaa, 
who  instructed  not  a  few  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  art  To 
these  causes  we  may  attribute  Hie  circumstance*  that  those 
Bolognese  artists,  nearest  to  the  Caiaoci,  were  aconstomed  to 
colour,  for  the  moat  part,  like  the  Florentines  of  the  third 
epoch,  that  several  were  extsemely  eareles*  of  the  chiaroscuro, 
and  frequently  pursued  the  ideal  and  the  practical,  mere  than 
natnreAnd  troth.  Yet  these  eemftaimts  do  not  apply  -either 
to  so  great  a  number  of  Baiognese,  or  to  so  long  a  period,  as 
to  give  a  different  aspect  to  the  whole  epoch.  The  one  which 
we  are  now  about  to  describe,  abounds  with  OTcellent  artiste  ; 
and  to  this  shortly  succeeded  the  epoch  of  the  Camoci,  which 
improved  the  good,  and  brought  many  extravagant  artists  into 
*  cornet  method. 


Hie  earliest  founders  of  tie  new  school  wore  Barielemineo 
Ramenghi,  called  BagnaoaraJk),bekg«pniBf  6tmihence,a»d 
Innoeenzio  Fnncaeci  da  Imola.  Both  educated  fey  Francia, 
tlie  former  subsequently  went  to  Rome,  where  we  tare  given 
an  account  of  him  among  Rafaetio'e  assistants;  ihe  latter  to 
Florence,  where  lie  attached  himself  to  the  school  of  Alberti- 
nelli,  besides  studying  very  aoewately,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
works  of  Fmte  and  Andrea  del  3aito.  Both,  on  returning  to 
Bologna,  met  with  rivals,  though  less  with  the  pencil  than  the 
tongue,  in  Aspertmi  and  Cotignuoia,  artists  whose  works 
present  no  instance  of  a  style  wholly  modem.  One  master, 
Domenico,  a  Bolognese,  then  flourished,  equal  to  compete  with 
the  first  names,  but  who  resided  out  of  his  native  place.  His 
name,  lost  during  two  or  more  centuries,  was  brought  to  light, 
a  few  years  age,  from  the  archives  of  &  f&gistnendo  of  Qre- 
mona,  in  whose  church  he  executed,  upon  the  ceiling,  a  picture 
of  Jonah  ejected  from  the  whale,  which,  in  respect  of  the  di 
sotto  in  *u9  is  most  admirable.  It  was  completed  in  1587, 
when  this  art  was  yet  new  in  Italy ;  wmd  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say 
whether  Domenico  acquired  it  ftom  Correggio,  or,  as  is  more 
Kkdy,  from  Melozzo,  whose  style  he  most  resembles  of  ihe 
two.  I  have  seen  no  other  work,  nor  met  with  any  other 
notice  of  tins  artist,  unknown  even  to  the  Bolognese  historians, 
perhaps  on  account  of  his  constant  residence  out  of  ike  place. 

The  first  artist,  therefore,  who  introduced  a  new  style  into 
Bologna,  and  established  it  there,  was  Bagnacavallo,  who  had 
practised  at  Rome  under  Raf&eHo,  and  mot  without  advantage. 
He  had  not  the  depth  of  design  possessed  by  GiuHo  Romano, 
or  Perino  ;  hut  he  nearly  approached  to  the  latter,  and  was 
perhaps  equal  to  him  in  taste  of  colouring,  while,  is  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  countenances,  at  least  of  Ihe  infantine  and 
boyish,  lie  surpassed  him.  In  his  composition  he  most  affected 
RafFaello,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  celebrated  Dispute  of 
St.  Augustine  at  the  Scepetini,  where  the  maxims  of  ihe 
school  of  Athens,  and  of  other  copious  and  noble  oonceptions 
of  Sanzio,  are  apparent.  Indeed  in  those  subjects,  treated  by 
the  latter,  Bagnacavallo  contented  himself  with  being  a  mere 
copyist,  declaring  that  it  was  madness  to  attempt  to  do  better  ; 
in  which  it  would  seem  he  followed  Tida's  opinion,  and  that 
of  other  poets  of  his  age,  who  inserted  in  their  pages  fragments 
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of  Virgil,  because  they  despaired  of  excelling  him.  Such  a 
maxim,  which,  whatever  truth  it  may  contain,  opens  a  wide 
field  for  indolence  and  plagiarism,  very  probably  injured  him 
in  the  eyes  of  Yasari,  who  confers  on  him  the  praise  due  to  a 
good  practitioner  rather  than  to  a  master  grounded  in  the 
theory  of  his  art.  Still  he  conducted  some  paintings,  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  invention,  at  S.  Michele  in  Bosco,  at 
S.  Martino,  and  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  which  absolve  him 
from  such  an  accusation ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  the  Caracci, 
Albano,  and  Guido,  would  have  copied  from  him  and  imitated 
his  works,  had  they  not  recognized  in  them  the  hand  of  a 
master. 

There  was  a  son  of  Bagnacavallo,  named  Gio.  Batista,  who 
was  employed  as  an  assistant  to  Yasari  in  the  palace  of  the 
chancery  at  Rome,  and  to  Frimaticcio  in  the  court  of  France. 
He  likewise  left  various  original  works  in  Bologna,  more 
nearly  inclining,  if  I  judge  rightly,  to  the  decline  of  the  art  in 
his  own  time,  than  to  the  examples  of  his  father.  In  addition 
to  his  son,  mention  ought  here  to  be  made  of  Bagnacavallo's 
companion,  called  BiagioPupini,  and  sometimes  Maestro  Biagio 
dalle  Lamme,  who,  having  been  at  Rome  with  Ramenghi, 
contracted  with  him  at  Bologna  a  community  of  labours  and 
of  interests,  and  assisted  him  in  the  Dispute  just  before  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  in  other  works.  He  formed  the  same  con- 
nection with  Girolamo  da  Trevigi  and  others,  uniformly 
acquiring,  if  we  are  to  credit  Yasari,  more  money  than  reputa- 
tion, and  at  times  injuring  that  of  his  companion  by  his  eager- 
ness to  finish.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  regarding 
such  facts,  this  artist  by  no  means  merits  contempt ;  and 
perhaps  Yasari  might  have  treated  him  with  more  lenity,  had 
there  not  existed  between  them  mutual  rivalship  and  disgust. 
In  Pupini's  style,  where  he  exerted  his  powers,  we  trace  the 
manner  of  Francesco  Francia,  his  master,  though  a  good  deal 
enlarged,  with  the  relief,  and  the  various  other  characteristics 
of  the  good  age.  Of  this  taste  is  a  Nativity  of  our  Lord 
which  he  painted  at  Bologna,  and  which  now  adorns  the 
institution  of  that  place. 

Innocenzio,  born  at  Imola,  but  residing  always  in  Bologna, 
was  admitted  into  the  school  of  Francia  in  1506 ;  from  which, 
we  are  not  to  infer,  with  Malvasia,  that  he  die!  not  spend  some 
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yean?  at  Florence  in  company  with  Albertinelli.  This  is 
attested  by  Vasari,  and  confirmed  by  the  resemblance  of  his 
style  to  that  of  the  most  distinguished  Florentines  of  the  age. 
He  produced  several  altar-pieces,  composed  in  the  taste  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  but  following  the  example  of  Frate  and 
of  Andrea,  he  placed  the  Virgin  above,  without  the  ancient 
gildings,  and  with  great  art  he  grouped  and  disposed  the  saints 
who  attend  her ;  while,  with  equal  novelty,  he  distributed  the 
train  of  cherubs  over  the  steps  and  through  the  surrounding 
space*  Sometimes,  as  in  the  extraordinary  picture  displayed 
in  the  cathedral  of  Faenza,  and  another  in  possession  of  prince 
Ercolani,  he  added  some  noble  architecture,  bold,  and  drawn 
from  the  antique.  In  other  instances,  as  in  the  church  of  the 
Osservanti,  at  Pesaro,  we  observe  the  most  attractive  land* 
scape,  combined  with  an  aerial  perspective,  sufficient  to 
remind  us  of  Vinci.  He  was  accustomed  too  to  insert  little 
histories,  as  in  S.  Giacomo  at  Bologna,  where,  at  the  foot  of 
the  picture,  he  painted  a  Christ  in  the  manger,  of  which  it  is 
enough  to  add,  that  it  is  perfectly  Baffaellesque.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  style  to  which  he  invariably  aspired,  and  so 
nearly  attained,  that  very  few  of  RafFaello's  own  pupils  could 
equal  him.  Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  convincing  them- 
selves, may  examine  the  altar-piece  at  Faenza  in  all  its  parts, 
and  that  of  S.  Michele  in  Bosco;  to  say  nothing  of  his 
Madonnas  and  his  Holy  Families,  interspersed  throughout  the 
Bolognese  collections,  and  in  the  adjacent  cities.  He  is  pre- 
ferred to  Francia  and  to  Bagnacavallo,  in  all  that  relates  to 
erudition,  majesty,  and  correctness.  I  am  not  aware  that  he 
executed  compositions  very  new,  or  subjects  requiring  fire  and 
vigour,  nor  would  they  have  been  consistent  with  his  genius, 
which  is  described  as  of  a  gentle  and  tranquil  cast. 

The  fame  of  the  two  masters,  just  celebrated,  did  not  tben 
-extend  far  beyond  their  native  districts,  being  eclipsed  by  the 
celebrity  of  many  contemporaries,  who  swayed  the  regions  of 
the  art ;  in  the  list  of  whom  was  Giulio  Romano.  His  repu- 
tation drew  to  Mantua  Francesco  Primaticcio,  instructed  in 
design  by  Innocenzio,  and  by  Bagnacavallo  in  colouring. 
Under  Giulio  he  afterwards  became  a  painter  on  a  great 
scale,  and  a  very  copious  composer  of  large  histories,  as  well 
as*  decorator  in  wood  and  stucco  in  a  magnificent  style  suit- 
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able  only  for  a  palace.  In  tbwwayT  having  etadied  six 
»  Maota%  he  van  wot  by  GiuHo  to  tk*  cowt  of  the  Flench 
kag  Francis,  sod  there,  though  Bono  tb*  Hareatine  had 
arrived  %.  yeaz  heftee,  aad  exeentod  a  variety  ef  warka,  yrt  we 
leanxthat  «th*  first  stuccoa  and  the  irst  weckn  ia  tern  of 
aaycna/aJBratioa  ia  France,  took  their  rise  from  Praiariskaioy^ 
iathewerdaotVaeari  N^ha»he  oiaittedtoiiieiiik^tbat 
the  king  bestowed  upon  this  artist  the  abbey  of  Sfc  Martis, 
tbeagb  be  did  not  add  thai  it  breaght  Hit  aa  annual  incone 
of  eight  lliwnaamil  oxqw^ibv  whiie  Rosso  poajeawl  only  a  canen- 
sla^  worth  em  tfamsaocL  in  rcgaid  t*  thk  laet  onrission  he 
k  severely  taxed  with  maHee  by  Maivaaia,  with  what  seana 
theies^tewJllhesejiiigeforlHmseiC.  We  tether  team  j 
Vasari  that  tfcia  artiat  employed  himself,  aewellasr 
assistants,  at  decorating  a  number  of  die  haBa  and  ehajakcf* 
at  Fontaiasbtaui,  that  be  supplied  the  court  with  many  ancient 
nwirbbiy  and  numy  moulds  of  excellent  senlntuie,  horn  which 
he  had  easts  afterwards  taken  ia  brena*  j  m  *  wotd,  that  he 
was  like  another  CKulioy  if  not  ia  aTcbstectarey  at  least  is 
everyotherkmd  of  knswfec^e  appertaining-  to  the*  arts.  Us 
woiks  conducted  by  hraa  m  France  have  been  described  by 
Fetfbien,  and  from  the*  same  pen  ia  that  appropriate  eulogy — 
"  that  the  geniuses  of  France  arc  indebted  toPraaatieese  and  to 
JL  Niecela  (dell*  Abate),  to  naury  execute  pi^actrinB^  and 
that  they  am  entitled  to  the  fine  ef  baring  bees  the  flret  who 
introduced  Reman  tacte  into  Fiance,  with  all  the  bean  ideal 
ef  ancient  painting  and  sculpture."  At  the  Teof  Man&a 
there  vemakie  the  frieze  of  stucco^  so  highly  esmmeorded  by 
Tasari,  font  Prraurticekrt?  own  hand,  as  well  as*  a  few  pictures, 
which  last,  however,  ate  not  se  aWredfy  hk,  Riff  pfctates 
indeed  are  ebjecte  of  the  utmost  faxity  in  Italy,  and  hi  Bologna 
itself.  In  the*gfand  Zambecoari  gaiety  there  is  a  concert  by 
him,  with  three  female  Ignores,  altogether  enchanting  ;  the 
forme,  the  motions*  the  colouring,  the  taste  ef  the  Eaee  and 
folding  so  easy  and  chaste,  aH  combined  with  a  certain  origi- 
nality pervading  the  whole,  are  well  eafeakted  to  attract  and 
riret  the  eye  at  the  first  moment.  When  dying,  he  assigned 
Niceolo  Abati,  called  toe  dell1  Abate,  to  continue  hisr  grand 
works,  because  he  had  brought  him  from  Bologna,  and  laid  the 
ground-work  of  his  fortunes.     An  account  of  this  delightful 
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•  may  be  fond  in  the  Medenese  school.  He  was  not 
riniatieeio's  pupil,  but  one  Ruggiero  Ruggieri  was,  and  con- 
ducted by  him  into  Fiance,  be  left  few  paintings  in  hie  own 
country  ;  to  whom  we  may  perhaps  add  one  Francesco  Cac- 
cianemiei,  called  by  Yasan  his  disciple,  from  whose  band,  at 
Bologna,  there  only  remain  a  lew  doubtful  specimens. 

Maeb  wider  the  same  circumstances  as  Primatioeio  and 
Abatt  appeared  Pellegmo  Pellegrini,  whose  patronymic  was 
Tibaldi,  a  satire  of  Yaldelsain  the  Milanese;  though  residing 
from  aw  childhood,  educated,  and  established  at  Bologna.  He 
next  filled  the  same  situation  at  the  court  of  Spain,  as  the  two 
preceding  had  done  at  that  of  France;  be  decorated  it  with 
hie  pointings,  improved  its  taste  in  architecture,  formed  pupils, 
and  rose  m  fortune  until  be  at  length  became  Marquess  of  that 
VakWsa,  where  his  father  and  uncle  had  resided  as  poor- 
masons  before  they  went  to  Bologna.  It  is  not  known  who 
first  imbued  bis  liberal  spirit  with  the  elements  of  learning; 
bat  Yacnri  traces  bis  progress  from  some  pictures  of  bis  in  the 
refectory  of  S.  Micbele  in  Boaoo,  copied  by  Tibaldi  when 
young,  along  with  other  select  pieces  at  Bologna.  From  this 
place  be  follow*  him  toRome  in  1547,  eager  to  study  the  finest 
works  in  that  capital,  where,  after  three  years'  residence,  he 
reconducts  him  to  Bologna,  still  rery  young,  but  advanced  in 
die  knowledge  of  his  art  His  style  was  in  great  part  formed 
upon  the  models  of  Michelangelo— vast,  correct  in  drawing, 
bold,  and  happy  in  the  foreshortening? ;  yet  at  the  same  time, 
tempered  with  so  much  mellowness  and  softness,  as  to  induce 
the  Caiaeoi  to  denominate  bim  the  reformed  Michelangelo* 
The  first  work  which  be  conducted,  subsequent  to  the  year 
1550,  is  in  the  Bolegnese  Institution,  and  it  is  the  most  per* 
foot,  in  Yasari's  opinion,  ever  executed  by  him.  It  contains 
in  particular  various  stories  from  the  Odyssey,  and  this  work, 
with  that  by  Niocolino,  mentioned  elsewhere,*  both  executed 
for  the  Institution,  were  afterwards  finely  engraved  by  Sig. 
Antonio  Buratti  of  Yenice,  accompanied  with  the  lives  of  the 
two  painters,  written  by  Zanotti.  Both  there,  and  in  the 
great  merchants'  hall  at  Ancona,  where  he  subsequently  repre- 
sented Hercules,  the  monster-slayer,  Tibaldi  exhibited  the  true 

*  In  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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method  of  imitating  the  terrible  in  the  style  of  Michelangelo, 
which  consisted  in  a  fear  of  too  nearly  approaching  him. 
Although  Vasari  greatly  commends  these  works,  the  Caracci, 
to  whose  judgment  we  would  rather  defer,  have  bestowed 
higher  praises  on  those  executed  by  Pellegrino  for  the  church* 
of  S.  Jacopo ;  and  it  was  on  these  pictures  that  both  the  Caraeci 
and  their  pupils  bestowed  most  study.  In  one  is  represented 
the  preaching  of  St.  John  in  the  desert ;  in  another  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  elect  from  the  wicked,  where,  in  the  features  of 
the  celestial  messenger  announcing  the  tidings,  Pellegrino  die- 
played  those  of  his  favorite  Michelangelo.  What  a  school 
for  design  and  for  expression  is  here  !  What  art  in  the  distri- 
bution of  such  a  throng  of  figures,  in  varying  and  in  grouping 
them  !  In  Loreto  too,  and  in  different  adjacent  cities,  he  pro- 
duced other  histories,  less  celebrated  perhaps,  but  all  nearly  as 
deserving  of  the  burin  as  those  executed  at  Bologna.  Such  is  the 
Entrance  of  Trajan  into  Ancona,  in  possession  of  the  Marchese 
Mancinforte ;  and  various  exploits  of  Scipio,  belonging  to  the 
accomplished  nobleman,  Marchese  Cicoolini,  which  decorate 
one  of  his  halls,  where  he  himself  pointed  them  out  to  me.  It 
is  a  work  conceived  in  a  more  refined  and  graceful  taste  than 
we  meet  with  in  other  compositions  of  Tibaldi ;  and  of  the 
same  composition  I  have  seen  some  of  his  pictures  on  a  very 
small  scale ;  but  rare,  like  all  his  pieces  in  oil ;  wrought 
with  the  exquisite  finish  of  a  miniaturist;  mostly  rich  in 
figures,  full  of  fine  spirit,  vivid  colouring,  and  decorated  with  all 
the  pleasing  perspectives  that  architecture  could  afford.  This, 
indeed,  was  his  favourite  art ;  which,  after  he  had  afforded 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  it  in  Piceno,  and  next  at  Milan, 
procured  him  an  appointment  from  Philip  II.  to  superintend 
the  engineers  at  the  Spanish  court.  There  again,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  during  which  he  never  touched  the 
easel,  he  resumed  the  art  of  painting ;  and  we  meet  with  a  list 
of  his  works  in  the  Escurial  of  Mazzolari* 

Domenico  Tibaldi  dV  Pellegrini,  once  conjectured  to  be  the 
son,  was  the  pupil  and  brother  of  Pellegrino  ;  and  his  name 
is  in  great  repute  among  the  architects  and  engravers  of  Bo- 
logna. His  epitaph  at  San  Mammolo  states  him  also  to  have 
been  a  distinguished  painter ;  but  we  must  receive  the  authority 
of  epitaphs  with  some  caution ;  and  not  even  a  portrait  from  his 
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band  is  to  be  met  with.  Faberio  speaks  less  highly  of  his 
powers,  and  in  the  funeral  oration  upon  Agostino  Caracci, 
whose  master  he  had  been,  he  mentions  him  as  an  able  designer, 
engraver,  and  architect  Pellegrino's  pupils  in  painting,  and 
no  obscure  artists,  were  Girolamo  Miruoli,  commended  by  Ya- 
sari  among  the  artists  of  Romagna,  who  left  one  of  his  frescos 
at  the  Servi,  in  Bologna,  and  several  other  pieces  at  Parma, 
where  he  filled  the  office  of  court-painter,  and  there  died ;  and  / 
secondly,  Gio.  Francesco  Bezzi,  called  Nosadella,  who  painted  ^ 
a  great  deal  at  Bologna  and  in  other  cities,  in  the  style  of  his 
master,  exaggerating  it  in  point  of  power,  but  not  equalling  it 
in  care,  and  in  short,  reducing  it  to  mere  mechanic  labour  and 
despatch. 

Yasari,  in  his  life  of  Parmigianino,  has  mentioned  with 
praise  Yincenzio  Caccianemici,  of  a  good  family  in  Bologna, 
respecting  whom  there  have  been  some  discussions,  to  avoid 
confounding  him  with  Francesco,  who  bore  the  same  surname. 
The  correctors  of  the  old  "  Guide"  suppose  him  to  be  the 
author  of  a  Decollation  of  St.  John,  placed  at  S.  Petronio,  in 
the  family  chapel ;  a  picture  well  designed  and  better  coloured, 
and  executed,  as  they  observe,  in  the  style  of  Parmigianino. 

Whilst  the  three  great  geniuses  of  the  Bolognese  school 
were  residing  abroad,  the  two  first  mentioned  in  France,  and 
the  third  in  Milan,  and  afterwards  in  Spain,  the  art  continued 
stationary,  or,  more  correctly,  declined  in  Bologna.  In  the 
year  1569  three  masters  are  pointed  out  by  Yasari,  namely, 
Fontana,  Sabbatini,  and  Sammachini,  whom  he  calls  Fumac- 
cini.  For  what  reason  he  excluded  Ercole  Procaccini,  an 
artist,  if  not  of  great  genius,  at  least  of  finished  execution, 
I  am  unable  to  say.  Certain  it  is  that  Lomazzo,  whilst  he 
resided  with  him  in  Milan,  mentioned  him  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  enumerated  in  the  list  of  his  pupils  Sabbatini,  and 
Sammachini  too.  I  shall  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  detailed 
in  the  Milanese  school  respecting  Ercole  and  his  sons;  but, 
passing  on  to  the  others,  I  shall  begin  with  Fontana,  the 
principal  cause  of  the  decline  above  alluded  to. 

The  long  protracted  life  of  this  artist  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  period  now  under  our  view,  and  even  extended 
beyond  it  Born  in  the  time  of  Francia,  educated  by  Imola, 
who  at  his  death  selected  him  to  finish  one  of  his  pictures,  and 
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subsequently  employed  for  a  long  period  as  the  assistant  of 
Vaga,  and  of  Yasari,  lie  contmaed  to  labour  and  to  teach 
withoai  intermission,  until  Hie  Caraooi,  once  hi*  disciples,  drew 
all  his  commissions  and  followers  to  themselres.  For  this 
result  he  was  indebted  to  his  own  conduct  Devoted  to  plea- 
sure (the  most  fatal  enemy  to  an  artist'*  reputation)  he  could 
only  provide  the  means  of  gratification  by  burthening  himself 
with  works,  and  executing  them  with  little  care.  He  pos- 
sessed a  fertility  of  ideas,  a  vehemence,  and  a  cultivation  of 
mind,  well  adapted  for  works  of  magnitude.  Abandoning, 
therefore,  the  careful  finish  oi  Franoucci,  he  adopted  the 
method  of  Yasari,  and  like  him  covered  with  his  works  a  vast 
number  of  walk  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  nearly  m  the 
same  taste.  In  design  he  is  more  negligent  than  Yasari,  in 
his  motions  more  energetic ;  his  colours  have  the  same  yellow 
oast,  but  rather  more  delicacy.  In  Citta  di  CasteUo  a  hall  of 
the  noble  family  of  Yitelli  is  filled  with  family  histories, 
painted  by  him  in  a  few  weeks,  as  Malvasia  informs  us,  and 
the  work  confirms  the  assertion.  Similar  specimens,  or  but 
Utile  superior,  are  met  with  in  Rome  at  the  YiDa  Giulia,  and 
at  the  Palacso  di  Toscani,  in  the  Campo  Marsh),  and  in  vari- 
ous houses  in  Bologna.  Yet  in  other  places  he  appears  an 
artist  of  merit  for  a  declining  age ;  as  in  his  Epiphany,  at  the 
Orazie,  where  he  displays  a  facility,  a  pomp  of  drapery,  and 
a  magnificence  nearly  approaching  the  style  of  Paul  Veronese. 
This  work  bears  the  name  of  the  painter  written  in  letters  of 
gold.  But  his  best  claim  to  distinction  is  founded  on  his 
portraits,  which  are  more  highly*  prized  in  cabinets  than 
are  his  compositions  in  the  churches.  It  was  this  talent 
which  induced  Michelangelo  to  present  him  to  Julius  III.  by 
whom  he  was  pensioned  as  one  of  the  Palatine  painters  of  his 
time. 

He  had  a  daughter  and  a  pupil  in  Lavinia  Fontana,  named 
also  Zappi,  from  the  family  of  Imola,  into  which  she  was  married. 
This  lady  executed  several  altar-pieces  at  Rome  and  at 
Bologna  in  the  paternal  style,  as  far  as  regards  colouring;  but 
less  successful  in  point  of  design  and  composition.  She  felt 
the  inferiority,  as  is  observed  by  Baglione,  and  sought  repu- 
tation from  portrait-painting,  a  branch  in  which  she  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  to  Prospers     It  is  certain  that  she  wrought 
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with  a  sort  of  feminise  perseverance,  in  order  that  her  por- 
trait should  more  Mthfofiy  express  every  Kne  and  feature  of 
nature  in  the  convenances,  every  refinement  of  art  in  the 
drapery.  She  became  painter*  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
was  mote  particularly  applied  to  by  the  Romas  ladies,  whose 
onamento  she  displayed  mom  perfectly  than  any  male  artist 
in  the  world.  She  attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of  sweetness 
and  softness  in  the  art,  especially  after  knowing  the  works  of 
theCaracci,  thai  one  or  two  of  her  portraits  have  been  attri- 
baled  to  Guidon  With  equal  ability  she  produced  a  number 
of  cabinet  pietarBS,  such  at  that  Holy  Family  far  the  Escnrial, 
so  much  commended  byMassolari,  and  her  Sheba  at  the 
throne  of  Solomon,  which  I  saw  in  the  collection  of  the  rate 
Marehese  Giaoomo  Zamheeeati.  She  has  there  expressed,  is 
the  form  of  allegory,  the  Doke  and  Duchess  of  Mantua,  sur- 
rounded by  many  tads  and  ladies  of  their  court,  arrayed  in 
splendid  style ;  a  panting  that  would  reflect  crecKt  on  the 
Venetian  school.  Gifted  with  such  genius,  she  was  by  no 
means  chary  of  her  own  likenesses  executed  by  herself  which 
ornament  the  royal  gallery  at  Florence  and  other  collections. 
But  there  remains  no  specimen  more  truly  speaking  and 
delightful  than  the  one  belonging  to  the  Oontr  Zappi,  at 
Imola,  where  it  is  accompanied  by  the  portrait  of  Prospero  m 
his  declining  days,  also  painted  by  her. 

-Lanmso  Sribbetini,  called  likewise  Lorenzin  di  Bologna, 
was  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  delicate  painters  of  his  age. 
I  have  heard  him  enumerated  among  the  pupils  of  Raffaello 
by  keepers  of  the  gatteries,  deceived  doubtless  by  his  Holy 
Families,  designed  and  composed  in  the  best  Roman  taste, 
although  invariably  more  feebly  coloured.  I  hare  also  seen 
some  of  his  Holy  Virgins  and  Angels  painted  for  private 
ornament,  which  resemble  Panmgianino.  Nor  were  his  altar* 
pieces  inferior;  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  that  of  St. 
Michel,  engraved  by  Agostmo  Caracci,  from  an  altar  of  8. 
Giaeenao  Maggiore;  and  this  he  held  up  as  an  example  of 
gracefulness  and  beauty  to  his  whole  school.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  fine  fresco  painter,  correct  in  design,  of  copious  inven- 
tion, universal  master  in  the  subjects  of.  the  piece,  and  what 
is  still  mere  remarkable,  most  rapid  in  point  of  execution. 
Endowed  with  such  qualities,  he  was  engaged  by  many  noble 
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houses  in  his  native  place ;  but  on  proceeding  to  Borne  in  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.,  according  to  Baglione,  he  there 
met  with  success ;  insomuch,  that  even  his  fleshes  and  naked 
figures  were  highly  commended,  though  this  was  by  no  means 
a  branch  of  his  pursuits  at  Bologna.  In  the  Capefia  Paolina* 
he  represented  the  histories  of  St  Paul ;  in  the  royal  hall,  the 
picture  of  Faith,  shewn  in  triumph  over  Infidelity ;  in  the 
gallery  and  the  lodges  a  variety  of  other  pieces,  always  in 
competition  with  the  best  masters,  and  always  with  equal 
applause.  Hence,  in  the  immense  list  of  artificers  at  that 
period  congregated  at  Rome,  he  was  selected  to  preside  oyer 
the  labours  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  honour- 
able post  he  died  at  an  early  age  in  1577. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  as  asserted  by  some  writers,  that 
Giulio  Bonasone  was  his  pupil,  an  artist  who  practised  engrav- 
ing in  copper  as  early  as  1544.  On  reaching  a  more  mature 
age,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  painting,  leaving 
several  paintings  on  canvass,  but  feeble  and  varying  in  their 
style.  At  S.  Stefano  there  is  one  of  Purgatory,  in  the  style 
of  Sabbatini,  extremely  fine,  and  composed,  as  it  is  conjectured, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lorenzino.  The  productions,  also,  of 
Cesare  Aretusi,  of  Felice  Pasqualini,  and  of  Giulio  Morina, 
are  in  existence,  though  the  name  of  Sabbatini  might  perhaps 
be  justly  substituted  for  theirs ;  such  was  the  part  he  took  in 
their  labours.  The  latter,  with  Girolamo  Mattioli,  after  the 
celebrity  gained  by  the  Caracci,  became  their  eager  followers. 
The  labours  of  Mattioli,  who  died  young,  were  distributed 
among  different  private  houses,  particularly  in  that  of  the 
noble  family  of  Zani :  those  of  Morina  are  seen  in  various 
churches  at  Bologna,  and  for  the  most  part  betray  a  degree  of 
affectation  of  the  style  of  Parma,  at  which  city  he  some  time, 
painted  in  the  service  of  the  duke.  . 

Orazio  Samacchini,  the  intimate  friend  of  Sabbatini,  his 
contemporary,  and  who  followed  him  at  a  short  interval  to  the 
tomb,  began  his  career  by  imitating  Pellegrino  and  the  Lom- 
bards. Proceeding  next  to  Rome,  and  employed  in  painting 
for  the  royal  hall,  under  Pius  IV.,  he  succeeded  in  catching 
the  taste  of  the  Roman  school,  for  which  he  was  praised  by 
Vasari  (who  calls  him  Fumaccini),  and  afterwards  by  Borghini 
and  Lomazzo.     In  the  display  of  this  his  new  style,  however, 
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he  contrived  to  please  others  more  than  himself ;  and  return- 
ing to  Bologna,  he  was  accustomed  to  lament  that  he  had  ever 
removed  from  Upper  Italy,  where  he  might  have  carried  his 
early  manner  to  greater  perfection,  without  deviating  in  search 
of  a  new.  Still  he  had  no  reason  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  that 
which  he  had  thus  formed  of  various  others,  and  so  moulded 
by  his  own  genius,  as  to  exhibit  something  singular  in  its  every 
character.  In  his  altar-piece  of  the  Purification,  at  S.  Jacopo, 
it  is  all  exquisite  delicacy,  in  which  the  leading  figures  enchant 
us  with  at  once  a  majestic  and  tender  expression  of  piety; 
while  those  infant  figures  seen  conversing  near  the  altar,  and 
that  of  the  young  girl  holding  a  little  basket  with  two  doves, 
gazing  on  them  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  delight  us  with  their 
mingled  simplicity  and  grace.  Skilful  judges  even  can  take  no  * 
exceptions  but  to  the  display  of  too  great  diligence,  with  which, 
during  several  years,  he  had  studied  and  polished  this  single 
painting.  This,  however,  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  its 
school,  was  engraved  by  Agostino,  and  it  would  seem  that 
even  Guido  availed  himself  of  it  in  his  Presentation,  painted 
for  the  cathedral  of  Modena,  vet  he  was  ah  equally  powerful 
artist  where  his  subjects  required  it  of  him.  His  chapel,  of 
which  we  gave  an  account  in  the  Parmese  school,  is  highly 
commended,  though  his  most  vigorous  effort  is  shewn  in  the 
ceiling  of  S.  Abbondio,  at  Cremona.  The  grand  and  the 
terrible  seem  to  strive  for  mastery  in  the  figures  of  the  pro- 
phets, in  all  their  actions  and  positions ;  the  most  diffioult  from 
confinement  of  space,  yet  the  best  arranged  and  imagined. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  truth  in  the  shortenings,  and  a  skilful 
use  of  the  sotto  in  *«,*  which  appears  in  this  instance  to  have 
selected  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  art,  in  order  to 
triumph  over  it.  His  forte  is  believed  to  have  consisted  in 
grand  undertakings  in  fresco,  on  which  he  impressed,  as  it 
were,  the-  seal  of  a  vast  spirit,  at  once  resolute  and  earnest, 
without  altering  it  bv  corrections  and  retouches,  with  which 
he  laboured  his  paintings  in  oil,  as  we  have  stated. 

Bartolommeo  Passerotti  has  been  commended  by  Borghini 
and  Lomazzo ;  and  he  is  casually  named  also  by  Vasari 
among  the  assistants  of  Taddeo   Zuccaro ;  indeed,  it  may 

*  Foreshortening  figures ;  here  meant  on  a  celling. 
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rather  be  mid,  this  is  the  artist  with  whom  Vasati  ceaees  to 
write,  and  Mdvufo  to  inveigh**  He  possessed  excellent 
skill  in  designing  with  Ida  pea ;  a  gift  which  drew  to  hie 
school  Agostino  Caraeci,  and  which  assisted  the  latter  as  a 
guide  in  the  act  of  engraving.  He  likewise  wrote  a  book, 
from  which  he  taught  the  eyinmetry  end  anatomy  of  the 
human  body,  essential  to  the  artist ;  and  was.  the  first  who,  to 
make  a  grander  display,  began  to  vary  scriptural  histories  at 
Bologna  by  drawing  the  naked  torsi.  The  finest  of  these 
specimen*  are,  the  Beheading  of  St  Paul,  at  Bocae,  in  the 
Tie  Fontane;  and  at  8.  Gtacomo, ef  Bologna,  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  among  Tariens  saints ;  a  work  meant  to  compete  with 
the  Caraeci,  and  embellished  by  their  praise.  One  of  hie 
pictures  too  of  "  Time"  was  much  celebrated,  which,  being 
exhibited  to  the  public,  was  supposed  by  the  professors  of 
Bologna  to  have  been  the  work  of  Michelangelo.  This 
exquisite 'degree  of  diligence  and  refinement  he  rarely  used; 
most  generally  he  was  bold  and  free,  somewhat  resembling 
Cesar*,  only  mom  correct.  In  his  portraits,  however,  he  is 
by  no  means  a  common  painter.  After  Titian,  Guide  included 
him  among  the  very  first,  not  preferring  before  him  the 
Caraeci  themselves,  whose  same,  indeed,  in  several  galleries, 
is  attached  to  the  portraits  of  FaasexottL  The  most  com~ 
mendabie  of  all  however,  are  those  he  executed  lor  the  noble 
family  Legnani  entire  figures  extremely  varied  ineeetume,  in 
action,  and  attitudes ;  it  being  his  usual  custom  to  eompose 
portraits,  such  as  Bidolfi  described  of  Paris,  which  should 
appear  ideal  pictures.  By  means  of  such  a  talent,  which 
made  him  agreeable  to  the  great,  by  his  polite  and  refined 
manners  and  malicious  strictures,  he  became  a  match  &a  the 
Caraeci ;  for  whom  he  also  prepared  rivals  in  a  number  of  his 
sons,  whom  he  carefully  instructed  in  the  art.    Among  these, 

*  This  worthy  writer  would  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  he  some- 
times exceeded  due  bound*.  la  the  coarse  of  that  work  we  meet  with 
other  expressions  highly  creditable  to  Vasari ;  and  it  is  well  knew*,  that 
bavins;  spoken  contemptuously  at  Baftaello,  by  designating  him  boccalatQ 
Urbinate,  the  potter  of  Urbino,  because  some  vases  there  had  been 
painted  from  his  designs,  "  he  repented  of  the  expression  so  much  as  to 
lead  him  to  erase  it  from  as  many  copies  of  the  work  as  he  could  meet 
with."— Lett  Pitt.  vol.  vii.  p.  130. 
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Tibanio  ppBWMod  seal  merit,  of  which  his  fine  picture  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St  Catherine,  conducted  in  the  taste  of  his 
father,  displays  enfikient  proof.     Passerotto  and  Ventura, 
however*   were  below  mediocrity,       Aurelio  was   a  good 
miniatnrist,  sad  in  the  flame  bameh  Gaspero,  a  sob  of 
Tiborno^  also  met  with  success.    In  the  works  of  Bartolom- 
meo  wa  often  meet  with  a  sparrow,  the  symbol  of  his  own 
same ;  aeustom  derived  from  the  ancients,  and  followed  by 
many  of  oar  own  artists.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  relating  to 
two  sculptsre,  fiatraeo  and  Save,  that  for  their  proper  names 
they  substituted,  the  former  a  frog,  and  the  latter  a  lizard. 
•  Dioniao  Calvart,  born  at  Antwerp,  and  hence  also  called 
Diooisb  the  Fleming,  came,  when  young,  into  Bologna,  and 
displayed  some  ability  m  landscape  painting.      In  order  to 
become  *4giue  painter,  he  entered  first  the  school  of  Fonfcana, 
and  next  that  of  Sabhatini,  whom  he  greatly  assisted  in  his 
labour*  ibr  the  Vatican.     But  after  quitting  also  this  master, 
and  occupying  himself,  some  little  time,  in  designing  from 
fiafuello's  picftares,  he  returned  to  Bologna,  opened  a  studio, 
and  there  educated  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
masters  in  the  art,  some  of  whom  were  excellent.    He  was  a 
fine  artist  for  his  age ;  understood  perspective  well,  which  he 
acquired  from  Fontana,  and  designed  both  correctly  and  grace- 
fully in  the  taste  of  SabbatinL     He  moreover  possessed  the 
art  of  eoJomriag,  in  the  taste  of  his  own  countrymen,  a  quality 
which  induced  the  Bolognese  to  regard  him  as  a  restorer  of 
their  school,  which  in  this  branch  of  painting  had  declined. 
If  there  w«ne  some  degree  of  mannerism  in  his  style,  some 
action  in  his  figures  too  little  dignified,  or  too  extravagant ;  the 
former  was  the  iault  of  his  age,  and  the  latter  of  his  tempera- 
ment, which  is  described  as  extremely  restless  and  violent 
Notwithstanding,  he  instructed  his  pupils  with  assiduous  care, 
and  from  the  eartoonsof  the  most  celebrated  inventors  he  gave 
them  lectures  in  the  art.     Different  collections  abound  with 
his  small  pictures,  painted  chiefly  on  copper,  representing 
incidents  from  the  Gospel,  which  attract  by  the  abundance  of 
the  figures,  by  their  spirit,  and  by  the  lusciousness  of  their 
tints.     Similar  commissions  in  this  line  were  then  very  fre- 
quently given  in  Bologna ;  most  times  proceeding  from  the 
noviciate  nuns,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with  them 
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into  the  cloister  similar  little  paintings  to  decorate  their  lonely 
cells ;  and  Calvart  provided  abundance  of  them,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  his  young  men,  whose  pieces  he  retouched ;  and  they 
obtained  immense  circulation  both  in  Italy  and  Flanders.  In 
particular  those  conducted  by  Albano  and  Guido,  his  two 
pupils,  boast  the  most  attractive  graces,  and  may  be  known 
by  a  certain  superior  decision,  knowledge,  and  facility.  In 
the  list  of  his  altar-pieces,  the  S.  Michele,  at  S.  Petronio,  and 
the  Purgatory,  at  the  Grazie,  bear  the  palm ;  and  from  these, 
as  well  as  others,  the  best  disciples  of  the  Caracci  confessed 
the  assistance  which  they  received. 

On  the  rise  of  the  new  Bolognese  school,  the  pupils  of  Cal- 
vart for  the  most  part  changed  their  manner,  attaching  them- 
selves some  to  one  master,  and  some  to  another.  Those  who 
preserved  most  evident  traces  of  their  former  education,  in 
other  words,  who  continued  more  feeble  and  less  natural  than 
the  Caracceschi,  were  but  few.  Malvasia  enumerates  Gio. 
Batista  Bertusio  in  his  list,  who  vainly  aspired  at  resembling 
Guido,  leaving  a  variety  of  paintings  both  at  Bologna  and  its 
villages,  displaying  beauties  more  apparent  than  real.  Two 
other  artists,  Pier  Maria  de  Crevalcore,  a  painter  in  oil,  and 
Gabriel  Ferrantini,  known  by  his  frescos,  called  also  Gabriel 
degli  Occhiali,  seem  both  to  have  seen,  and  attempted  to  imi- 
tate the  Caracci.  Emilio  Savonanzi,  a  Bolognese  noble, 
attached  himself  to  the  art  when  nearly  arrived  at  manhood? 
but  he  attended  Cremonini  more  than  Calvart ;  and  strongly 
addicted  to  changing  masters,  entered  the  school  of  Lodovico 
Caracci,  next  that  of  Guido  at  Bologna,  of  Guercino  at  Cento, 
and  finally  the  studio  of  Algardi,  an  excellent  sculptor  at 
Rome.  By  such  means  he  became  a  good  theorist  and  an  able 
lecturer,  applauded  in  every  particular  of  his  art ;  nor  was  he 
wanting  in  good  practice,  uniting  many  styles  in  one,  in  which 
however  that  of  Guido  most  prevails.  Still  he  was  not 
equally  correct  in  all  his  pieces,  even  betraying  feebleness  of 
touch,  and  not  scrupling  to  denominate  himself  an  artist  of 
many  hands.  He  resided  at  Ancona,  next  at  Camerino,  at 
which  places,  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  districts,  he  left  a 
variety  of  works.  Of  other  Bolognese,  who  flourished  at 
the  same  period,  there  remains  at  Ancona  a  picture  of  the 
offering  of  the  Infant  Jesus  at  the  Temple,  ornamenting  the 
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larger  altar  of  S.  Jacopo.  The  inscription  shews  him  to  hare 
resided  at  Brescia, — F.  Tiburtius  Baldwins  BononientU  F. 
Brurim,  ltfll.  This  date  proves  him  to  have  belonged  to  the 
present'  epoch.  His  taste,  from  what  I  am  informed  by  Sig. 
Car.  Boni,  extremely  well-informed  on  subjects  of  the  fine 
arts,  reminds  us  of  the  excellent  school  that  flourished  in  1500 ; 
magnificence  in  the  architecture,  great  copiousness  of  compo- 
sition, and  clearness  of  effect,  except  that  in  the  general  tone 
of  his  tints,  and  in  his  fleshes,  he  is  somewhat  cold.  One 
artist  there  was,  who  declared  that  he  had  laid  down  for  him- 
self a  maxim,  never  to  alter  with  other  styles  that  of  Calvart ; 
and  this  was  Yincenzo  Spisano,  called  likewise  Spisanelli.  He 
however  is  inferior  in  solidity  and  truth  of  design,  and  displays 
quite  as  much  caprice  and  mannerism  as  any  of  the  practi- 
tioners of  his  time.  Nor  does  he  always  preserve  the  colours 
peculiar  to  his  school ;  but  deadens  them  with  a  leaden  hue, 
which  is  still  not  unpleasing.  His  altar-pieces,  executed  at 
Bologna,  and  in  the  neighbouring  cities,  are  less  celebrated 
than  his  small  pictures  for  private  ornament,  which  abound 
in  Bologna,  and  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  enlivening  with 
very  attractive  landscape.  It  has  already  been  observed  that 
those  who  were  mannerists  in  their  style,  like  Zuccaro  and 
Cesari,  always  when  working  on  a  small  scale,  improved  upon 
themselves. 

Bartolommeo  Cesi  fills  the  rank  also  of  head  of  a  school, 
among  those  who  cleared  the  path  to  the  good  method  pur- 
sued by  the  disciples  of  the  Caracci.  From  him  Tiarini 
acquired  the  art  of  painting  fresco,  and  his  works  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  Guido  in  attaining  to  his  sweet  and  graceful 
manner.  On  examining  a  work  by  Cesi,  it  sometimes  seems 
doubtful  whether  it  may  not  have  been  that  of  Guido  when 
young.  He  dares  little,  copies  every  thing  from  nature,  selects 
fine  forms  of  each  period  of  life,  and  makes  sparing  use  of  the 
ideal ;  his  lines  and  folds  are  few,  his  attitudes  measured,  and 
his  tints  more  beautiful  than  strong.  He  has  some  paintings 
at  San  Jacopo,  and  at  San  Martino,  which  are  extremely 
pleasing ;  and  it  is  said  that  Guido,  during  his  early  youth, 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  to  contemplate  them  sometimes  for 
hours.  His  frescos,  perhaps,  display  more  power,  where  he 
has  introduced  many  copious  histories  with  great  judgment, 

vol.  in.  E 
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variety,  add  mastery;  and  such  are  those  of  jEneas,  in  the 
Favi  palace.  His  Arch  of  Forii,  painted  for  dement  VILL, 
with  different  exploits,  surprises  us  even  more.  Though  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  open  air,  daring  so  many  yeass, 
this  pieoe  retains  the  vividness  of  its  tints  to  a  surprising 
degree,  Mabmsia's  opinion,  in  commendation  of  this  artist,  is 
very  remarkable,  that  he  had  a  manner  which  at  onoe  satisfies, 
pleases,  and  enamonm  the  beholder,  as  truly  exquisite  and 
sweet  as  any  style  of  the  best  Tuscan  masters  in  fresco.  In 
the  larger  chapel  of  the  Bolognese  monastery  of  Carthusiana* 
there  are  distinguished  examples  in  both  kinds  of  painting; 
and  the  deseriber  of  the  Carthusian  monastery,  in  his  account 
«£  them,  likewise  enumerates  Cesi's  works  for  other  moans- 
teries  of  the  same  order,  those  of  Ferrara,  of  Florence,  and 
Siena.  He  was  held  in  esteem  by  the  Caraeoi,  and  very  gene* 
rally  so  by  the  different  professors,  no  less  for  the  candour  of  his 
character,  than  for  his  love  of  the  art.  To  his  efforts  it  was 
chiefly  owing  that  the  company  of  painters,  in  1595,  obtained 
a  separation  from  the  artificers  of  swords,  of  saddles*  and  ox 
scabbards,  with  all  of  whom  they  had  for  oentaries  been  united 
in  the  same  corporation,  and  that  a  new  one  being  formed  of 
painters  and  of  cotton  nmanfaotusers,*  it  not  being  possible 
wholly  to  exclude  the  latter,  they  ware  to  rank  inferior  to  the 
artists,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Malvasia,  "  that  they  should 
condescend  to  furnish  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred,  or  more, 
crowns,  rich  purple  cloaks  to  decorate  the  wearer  of  the 
laurel  crown,  preceding  their  vice-steward." t 

Cesare  Aretusi,  a  son,  perhaps,  of  Pellegrino  Munari,£  was 
distinguished  as  a  colourist  in  the  Venetian  taste,  but  in  point 
of  invention  weak  and  dull ;  while  Gio.  Batista  Fiorini,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  full  of  fine  conceptions  but  worthless  in 
his  colouring.  Friendship,  that  introduces  community  in  the 
possessions  of  friends,  here  achieved  what  is  narrated  in  the 
Greek  anthology  of  two  poor  rogues,  one  of  whom  was  blind 
and  stout,  and  carried  on  his  shoulders  a  sharp-eyed  cripple! 
who  thus  provided  himself  with  a  friend's  pair  of  feet,  while 
he  afforded  him  the  advantage  of  as  many  eyes.     So  it  fared 

*  In  the  original,  the  term  used  for  these  ootton  merchants  is  bam  ftayW. 
f  In  the  Italian,  called  proma$taro.  J  See  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 
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with  oar  two  artists,  who  separately  could  aeeemplish  very 
little ;  though  m  uniting  their  powers  they  produced  painting* 
of  eottttdetableMwtit   In  the  #«^#iW<)^  they  are  very 
properly  lastly  divided  from  each  other ;  aid  I  beWe»  that 
in  every  painting  we  find  attributed  to  Aretnsi,  we  ought 
farther  to  seek  for  some  ooapankn  «f  bis  labour*.     Qf  such 
kind  is*  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  a*&  -Airain  Brescia,  pass* 
ing  under  Ins  name,  and  painted  in  a  very  powerfid  style? 
Respecting  this  picture,  however,  Averoldi  is  of  opinion  that 
it  ww  in  part  the  workmanship  of  Bagnatore,  ia  part  of  other 
painter*,  or,  perhaps,  only  painter  ;  in  other  words,  that  of 
his  lawful  Mend  JjrotusL    Nevertheless  in  the  branch  of 
portrait,  Genre  possessed  merit  above  sharing  it  with  others, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  wna  employed  by  different  princes,  and 
he  aha  socceeded  w  oopying  the  work*  of  excellent  masters 
better  than  any  «ther  of  his  age.    He  could  assume  the  etyle 
ct  afaneet  Wfery  painter,  and  even  pass  off  his  imitations  for 
the  original*.    In  his  imitation  of  Cforxeggkt  h*w*tmorepar<- 
tknlarry  saneesaful,  and  neeervexl  a  oonunissien  to  execute  a 
painting  from  the  celebrated  Night,  by  that  meter,  for  the 
ehnreh  of  8.  Gio.  di  Parma,  where  it  trill  semaina.    Mengs, 
who  saw  it,  declared  that  were  the  original  at  Dneeden  by 
any  accident  loot,  it  might  he  well  supplied  byao  fine  a  dupli- 
cate-   It  was  this  performance  that  obtained  him  the  honour 
of  restoring  the  painting,  formerly  exeented  by  Correggio  for 
fiie  name  church,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  school  of 
Parma,  and  to  which  we  here  refer  the  Tender.     Here  too  we 
should  add,  fttat  saeh  was  the  saoeess  of  that  picture,  "  from 
its  accurate  imitation  of  the  taste  displayed  in  the  original,  of 
its  conception,  and  of  its  harmony,  as  to  lead  these  unac- 
quainted win*  the  fact  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  work  of  AUegri." 
Such  are  the  ^rords  <tt  Rota  m  his  "Grida/* 

Iitfle  attention  deem*  to  have  been  given  to  inferior  branches 
of -fihe  art  daring  this  epoch,  if,  indeed,  we  except  that  of  por- 
trait, whose  leading  artists  most  not  again  be  introduced  here, 
having  treated  of  their  merits  in  the  proper  place.  No* 
probaMy  were  there  then  wanting  painters  in  oil,  who 
severally  produced  ornamental  pieces  of  landscape  and  ani- 
mals, besides  Oreinonim  and  Baglione,  whose  ability  in  this 
line  we  shall  shortly  notice,  in  the  class  of  ornamental  fresco- 

E  2 
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punters ;  though  none,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  acquired  cele- 
brity. In  one  instance  only  I  meet  with  handsome  eulogiums 
on  a  miniature-painter,  occasionally  mentioned  throughout 
this  work.  He  was  called  Gio.  Neri,  also  Gio.  degli  Uoelli, 
from  his  peculiar  talent  in  delineating  all  kinds  of  birds  from 
the  life.  With  these,  and  with  fish  of  Tarious  species,  with 
quadrupeds  and  other  animals,  he  filled  seven  folio  volumes*, 
which  are  cited  by  Masini  in  the  studio  of  Ulisse  AldovrandL 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  epoch  we  find  no  mention  in 
Halvasia  of  any  ornamental  or  perspective  painters,  except, 
perhaps,  some  figurist,  who  paid  little  attention  to  decorations. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  celebrated  Se- 
bastiano  Serlio,  while  yet  a  youth,  painted  perspectives.  The 
Cav.  Tiraboschi,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  history,  remarks 
that  "there  is  no  account  of  Serlio's  occupation  during  the 
early  part  of  his  life."  But  the  "  Guida"  of  Pesaro,  p.  83, 
alludes  to  him  at  the  close  of  1511,  and  subsequently  in 
1514,  as  residing  in  that  city  in  quality  of  an  artist ;  and  in 
what  branch  can  we  more  probably  suppose  him  to  have 
been  engaged  than  in  perspective?  For  this,  indeed,  was 
the  tirocinium  of  other  able  architects,  where  previous  to 
being  intrusted  with  the  anxious  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession, they  were  enabled,  with  more  facility,  to  sustain 
themselves,  until  their  reputation  permitted  them  to  assume 
the  character  of  architects,  and  abandon  the  pursuit  of  paint- 
ing. Indisputably  he  could  not  have  been. an  architect  at 
Pesaro,  otherwise  there  would  never  have  been  written  on  a 
parchment  of  15M,  remaining  in  the  archives  of  the  Servi : 
Sebastiano  qu.  Bartholomasi  de  Serlis  de  Bononia  pictore 
habitatore  Pfoauri.  And  it  is  about  1534  that  we  have  an, 
account  of  his  being  at  Venice,  no  longer  handling  the  pencil, 
but  the  square.  Masini,  who  had  written  his  "  Bologna  Per- 
lustrata"  only  a  short  period  before  the  "  Felsina  Pittance," 
commends  an  Agostino  dalle  Prospettive,  who  had  reached, 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  in  that  art,  as  even  to  deceive  ani- 
mals and  men  with  his  illusive  staircases  and  similar  works, 
executed  at  Bologna.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  did  not 
belong  to  another  school,  and  may  have  been  omitted  by  Mal- 
vasia  as  a  foreigner.  I  suspected  him  to  be  a  Milanese  in  my 
second  volume  (p.  478),  and  pupil  to  the  great  Soardi*  not 
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inferior  to  bis  master.  Next  to  him,  and  to  Lanreti,  Gio. 
Batista  Cremonini  of  Cento  was  employed  in  such  commis- 
sions more  than  any  other  artist.  He  had  received  rather 
superior  instructions  in  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  respect- 
able practice  in  the  line  of  statues,  figures,  and  histories,  with 
whatever  went  to  give  splendour  and  effect  to  a  facade,  a 
theatre,  or  a  hall ;  more  particularly  he  succeeded  in  delineat- 
ing animals,  however  ferocious  and  wild.  There  was  scarcely 
a  house  of  any  account  in  all  Bologna,  which,  if  nothing  more, 
could  not  boast  some  specimen  of  his  chiaroscuro,  some  friese 
for  ornament,  chimney-piece,  or  vestibule,  decorated  by  Cre- 
monini ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  numerous  works  in  fresco  which 
filled  the  churches.  He  was  also  employed  for  the  adjacent 
cities,  and  in  different  courts  of  Lombardy  kept  open 
school,  and  instructed  Guercino,  Savonanzi,  Fialetti,  who 
flourished  in  Venice  as  before  stated.  He  had  for  his 
companion  Bartolommeo  Bamenghi,  cousin  of  Gio.  Batista, 
with  whom  also  lived  Scipione  Ramenghi,  son  of  Gio.  Ba- 
tista himself,  and  both  eminent  ornamental  painters  during 
that  period. 

Cremonini  had  a  rival  in  one  Cesare  Baglione,  an  artist  in 
the  same  sphere,  and  of  the  same  eager  and  expeditious  cha- 
racter in  the  art     Ho  was,  moreover,  a  better  painter  of 
landscape,  and  even  surpassed  all  others,  including  the  most 
ancient,  in  the  method  of  drawing  his  foliage.     In  his  in- 
ventions too,  both  of  a  serious  and  comic  kind,  he  displayed 
greater  novelty  and  variety  than  Cremonini.     He  thus  became 
a  favourite  at  Parma,  where  in  the  ducal  palace  he  left  some 
of  his  best  works,  all  in  harmony  with  the  places  which  he 
painted ;  in  the  larder  illusive  eatables  of  every  kind,  and 
cooks  employed  in  dressing  them ;  in  the  bakehouse  utensils 
for  the  bakers,  and  incidents  relating  thereto ;  in  the  wash- 
houses  women  were  seen  busied  in  their  different  duties,  and 
all  in  dismay  at  some  untoward  or  comic  accidents ;  works 
abounding  in  spirit  and  reality  sufficient  to  procure  him  repu- 
tation in  his  line,  had  he  shewn  less  eagerness  in  the  execution. 
This  praise  will  not  apply,*  however,  to  his  decorative  taste, 
which  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  Caracci,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  laughing  at  the  fantastic  ornaments  of  his  capitals, 
and  those  arabesques,  most  resembling,  they  declared,  the 
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staves  of  barrek;  as  well  as  that  custom  of  filling  his  compo- 
sition* with  useless  ornaments,  without  rale  or  discretion, 
which  his  own  pupils  afterwards  proceeded  to  introduce,  espe- 
cially Spada  and  Dentone.  Several  others  were  instructed 
by  him  in  the  art,  as  Storali  and  Pisanelli,  and  some  of  less 
note,  who  painted  well  in  perspective,  without  aspiring  to  the 
reputation  of  figurists. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  brief  surrey  of  the  state  of  painting 
in  Bologna  from  the  time  of  Bagnacavallo  to  the  Caraoci,  who 
already  rising  into  repute  about  1585,  in  some  measure  com- 
peted with  the  elder  artists,  and  in  some  measure  by  their 
example,  and  the  spirit  of  emulation,  tended  to  improve  them, 
of  which  more  in  the  following  epoch.  Meanwhile,  let  us 
turn-  our  attention  to  what  was  passing  during  this  period  in 
iKomagna. 

Ravenna  prides  herself  on  the  name  of  Jaeopone,  a  pupil  of 
RafEaello,  who,  by  his  painting*  at  S.  YHale,  introduced  into 
that  city  the  principles  of  the  modern  style,  and  of  whom  we 
shall  shortly  state  our  opinion,  not  without  some  degree  of 
novelty.  Another  of  Raffaello's  disciples,  if  what  is  averred 
of  him  be  correct,  flourished  at  Ravenna  about  1550,  called 
Don  Pietro  da  Bagnaia,  a  canon  of  the  Lateran.  In  the 
church  of  his  order  he  painted  the  altar-piece  of  S.  Sebastian  ; 
in  the  refectory,  the  scriptural  history  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes,  besides  leaving  in  another  place  a  history-piece  of  the 
Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  abounding  in  figures  equal  to  the 
preceding.  To  these,  enumerated  by  Orlandi,  may  be  added 
the  picture  of  Padua,  with  the  Virgin  between  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  Augustine,  executed  for  the  church  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni di  Yerdara ;  in  the  sacristy  of  which  is  a  Holy  Family 
by  him,  imbued  with  all  the  graces  of  Rafaello  in  every  feature 
and  action,  but  sadly  wanting  in  strength  and  harmony  of 
colouring.  There  is  another  Holy  Family  at  the  Lateran  Friars 
in  Asti,  on  a  larger  scale,  designed  and  composed  with  equal 
grace,  but  with  similar  feebleness  of  tints,  even  more  lifeless  ; 
and  to  both  pieces  is  appended  an  inscription,  entreating  the 
beholder  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  painter.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  this  worthy  ecclesiastic  was  in  Ravenna  in  1547,  at 
the  period  of  Vasari's  visit  thither,  but  the  latter  makes  no 
mention  of  his  name. 
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Yet  he  mentiened,  among  the  excellent  artists  who  still  Hon- 
risked  there,  Laea  Longhi,  whose  ability  in  the  essentials  of 
the  art  is  highlyjwaised.  He  regrets,  however,  that  he  should 
always  have  resided  in  his  satire  place,  which  had  he  left  for 
objects  of  improvement,  he  might  have  become  a  very  distin- 
guished artist  He  was  a  good  portrait-painter,  and  produced 
a  great  rmmbfir  of  pjetnras  fog  Ravenna.  Some,  too,  he  sent 
elsewhere,  and  they  am  Met  with  at  San  Benedetto  in  Ferrara, 
in  the  Abbey  at  Mantna,  in  that  of  Praglia  near  Padua,  at 
&  Francesco  in  Bimini,  with  the  date  of  1580,  in  Pesaro,and 
other  pUcoB  They  are  chiefly  composed  in  the  ancient  manner, 
but  on  comparing  some  of  the  earlier  with  those  that  follow,  a 
more  modern  air  is  perceptible,  a  circumstance  attributed  by 
Yasari  to  his  own  conversationa  with  the  artist  Longhi'* 
style,  however,  was  opposed  to  that  of  Yasari,  being  very 
correct  and  highly  finished;  his  conceptions  sweet,  varied,  and 
graceful;  with  a  powerful  union  of  colours,  more  nearly 
resembling  Innooeaso  da  Imola,  if  I  mistake  not,  than  any 
other  artist  of  the  times,  though  inferior  ta  him  in  point 
of  grandemr  and  beauty.  Lucas  most  perfect  pictures  that  I 
have  met  with  in  Ravenna  are  those  of  S.  Vitale,  of  SL  Agata, 
of  S.  Domenieo,  all  with  a  representatiott  of  the  Virgin  be- 
tween two  or  more  saints,  and  with  some  graceful  cherub* 
playing  above.  There  are  others  more  laboured,  which  please 
as  less,  and  demonstrate  that  to  succeed  in  grand  compositions, 
it  is  previously  necessary  to  have  studied  the  great  schools. 
Luca  had  a  daughter  named  Barbara,  yet  a  child  at  the  period 
when  Yasari  published  his  work,  but  who  had  begun  to  paint 
"  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  grace  and  manner."  From  the 
hand  of  this  lady  there  is  only  a  single  specimen  remaining  in 
public*  Respecting  a  son  of  Luca,  named  Francesco,  the  his- 
torian is  wholly  silent,  being,  doubtless,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
still  younger  than  his  sister,  but  who  became  an  artist  in 
maturer  years.  In  1576  he  produced  a  picture  for  the  church 
of  the  Carmine,  and  there  are  accounts  of  him  even  down  to 
1610.  He  chiefly  pursued  the  steps  of  his  father,  though  he 
is  more  common  in  has  countenances,  and  more  feeble  in  point 
of  colouring,  which  he  copied  rather  from  Yasari. 

Francesco  Scannelli  mentions  a  pupil  of  Raffaello  at  Ceseno, 
omitted  by  all  other  historians,  named  Scipione  Saceo.    He 
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punted  a  picture  of  S.  Gregory  for  the  cathedral  of  Cesena* 
in  <a  grand  style,*  and  the  Death  of  St  Peter  the  Martyr  for 
the  church  of  S.  Domenico.  Doubtless  he  was  of  RafKaello's 
school,  and  not  remembered  out  of  Romagna* 

While  the  family  of  the  Longhi  was  employed  at  Ravenna, 
that  of  the  Minzoochi,  which  was  surnamed  San  Bernardo, 
was  distinguishing  itself  at  Forli.     Francesco,  called  also  the 
elder  di  S.  Bernardo,  studied  the  works  of  Palmigiani  in  hi* 
native  place;   and  there  remain  pictures  conducted  in  his 
youth,  but  feeble  in  point  of  design,  such  as  his  Crucifixion 
at  the  Padri  Osservanti.     But  under  Genga,  according  to 
Vasari,  and,  as  some  writers  add,  under  Pordenone,   he 
changed  his  manner,  assuming  a  more  correct  style,  graceful, 
animated,  and  of  an  expression  which  looks  like  nature  her- 
self in  these  his  subsequent  productions.     Among  the  works 
he  executed  with  most  care  are  two  lateral  pictures  at  the 
cathedral  of  Loreto,  in  a  chapel  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola. 
These  consist  of  a  Sacrifice  of  Melchisedec,  and  the  miracle 
of  the   Manna,   in  which   the  prophets  and  the  principal 
characters  boast  all  the  dignity  and  nobleness  of  drapery- 
becoming  the  school  of  Pordenone.     The  crowd,  however,  is 
represented  in  the  most  popular  features  and  attitudes,  suffi- 
cient almost  to  excite  the  envy  of  Teniers,  and  the  most 
natural  artists  of  the  Flemish  school.     His  delineations  in 
these  pictures,  of  numerous  and  various  animals,  are  expressed 
to  the  life,  with  baskets  and  different  utensils  like  reality, 
though  the  attempt  to  excite  our  mirth  in  treating  serious 
subjects  has  a  bad  effect.     Scannelli  extols  a  specimen  of  his 
works  in  fresco  at  S.  Maria  della  Grata  in  Forli,  representing 
the  Deity  on  the  ceiling,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  angels ; 
figures  full  of  spirit,  majestic,  varied,  and  painted  with  a 
power  and  skill  of  foreshortening,  which  entitles  him  to 
greater  celebrity  than  he  enjoys.     He  left  a  variety  of  pro- 
ductions, likewise,  at  S.  Domenico,  at  the  cathedral,  and  at 
private  houses  in  his  native  place,  where  such  is  his  reputation, 
that  on  the  chapels  being  taken  down,  his  least-celebrated 
frescos  were  carefully  cut  out,  and  replaced  elsewhere.   Among 
his  sons  and  pupils  were  Pietro  Paolo,  mentioned  also  by 

*  On  thk  picture  if  iitfcrlbed,  Cannes,  1545.— Ofetti,  Memorie,  MSS< 
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Yasari,  aiid  Sebastiano,  both  artists  of  the  same  natural  style, 
not  very  select,  with  little  relief  and  mediocrity  of  invention. 
To  Pietro  Paolo  belong  several  figures  at  the  Fadri  Frances- 
earn*  at  Forli,  of  feeble  execution ;  and  to  Sebastiano  a  picture 
at  S.  Agostino,  composed  in  1598  in  the  ancient  taste,  and  of 
a  style  like  his  other  works,  inferior  to  the  character  of  his  age. 

Subsequent  to  the  elder  Minzocchi,  Forli  produced  two 
other  artists  deserving  commemoration ;  namely,  Livio  Agresti, 
conspicuous  in  the  histories  of  Yasari  and  Baglione,  as  a 
daring  designer,  a  copious  composer,  and  universal  in  point  of 
manner;  the  other,  Francesco  di  Modigliana,  an  artist  of  more 
limited  genius,  but  still  deserving  to  be  known.  Of  Livio,  I 
spoke  in  the  third  epoch  of  the  Roman  school,  to  which,  as 
pupil  to  Perino,  and  resident  in  Rome,  where  he  was  employed 
At  the  Castello,  in  the  Vatican,  at  S.  Spirito,  and  elsewhere, 
he  doubtless  belongs.  His  native  place,  however,  seems  to 
have  culled  the  fairest  fruit  of  his  labours,  Rome  possessing 
nothing  nearly  so  Raflaellesque  as  are  his  scriptural  histories 
in  the  public  palace  at  Forli.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  that 
finely-decorated  chapel  in  the  cathedral,  where  he  represented 
the  Last  Supper,  with  some  majestic  figures  of  the  prophets 
upon  the  ceiling ;  a  work  that  for  depth  and  intricacy  of 
perspective  yields  in  nothing  to  Minzocchi.  I  shall  not  stop 
to  inquire,  with  Malvasia,  whether  having  gone  to  Rome  in  a 
moment  of  disgust  and  in  haste,  instead  of  there  advancing 
himself,  he  wholly  failed ;  but  of  this  I  am  convinced,  that 
his  history  in  the  Oappella  Paolina  is  by  no  means  his  master- 
piece. 

Francesco  di  Modigliana  is  said  to  have  been  pupil  to 
Pontonno,  in  whose  school  he  almosts  fills  the  same  rank  as 
Brosano  in  that  of  Florence ;  not  remarkably  powerful,  nor 
always  consistent  with  himself  but  very  graceful  and  beautiful, 
and  deserving  a  place  in  our  pictoric  lexicons,  where  his 
name  is  wanting.  His  works  at  Urbino  consist  of  those  which 
are  pointed  out  under  the  name  of  Francesco  da  Forli ;  a 
picture  of  Christ  taken  down  from  the  Cross,  in  oil,  at 
&  Croce ;  and  some  angels  in  fresco  at  S.  Lucia ;  productions 
much  commended,  and  resembling  in  style  his  best  at  the 
Osservanti  in  Forli,  and  at  the  Rosario  in  Rimini.  Here, 
perhaps,  he  most  distinguished  himself;  in  his  picture  of 
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Adam  driven  from  Eden,  his  Delnge,  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
with  similar  histories  already  treated  by  RafiaeHo  at  Rome, 
and  by  Agresti  in  ForK,  from  imitating  whom,  if  I  mistake 
noty  he  greatly  improved  and  advanced  himself.  Dying  sud- 
denly, he  left  his  work  imperfect,  afterwards  continued  by 
Gio.  Lanrentim,  called  Amgoni,  who  painted  the  Death  of 
Abel  at  the  same  place. 

After  Bartolommeo  da  Rimini,  who  inclined  more  towards 
the  modern  than  the  ancient  style,  I  find  no  other  artist  of 
celebrity  in  that  city  besides  Amgoni.  Even  his  name  has 
not  been  recorded  by  Orkndi,  nor  by  hk  continnator.  He 
diligently  employed  himself  in  his  native  place,  and  two  of 
his  pictures  representing  martyrdoms,  met  with  surprising 
success  ;  one  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  the  Augustine  friars, 
and  another  of  the  Saints  John  and  Paul,  at  the  church 
bearing  their  name.  Yet  they  do  not  display  that  beam  ideai, 
so  attractive  at  that  period  in  the  productions  even  of  the 
inferior  disciples  of  the  Roman  school ;  but  they  convey  the 
impression  of  grand  compositions,  a  vivacity  of  action,  a 
boldness  of  hand,  a  splendour  in  the  retinue  of  horse  and  arms, 
and  military  ensigns,  calculated  to  compete  with  the  chief 
part  of  the  painters  employed  at  Rome  in  the  service  of 
Gregory  and  of  Sixtus. 

Faenza,  too,  at  the  opening  of  this  epoch,  boasted  her 
Jacopone,  or  Jacomone,  of  whom  we  treated  among  the  assist- 
ants of  Raffaello,  and  among  the  masters  of  Taddeo  Zuccaro. 
Yasari  makes  brief  mention  and  smaller  account  of  this  artist ; 
recording  only  one  of  his  productions,  the  Tribune  of  S.  Vkale 
at  Ravenna,  and  which  has  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  cupola  of 
the  church,  however,  subsequently  repainted  by  another  hand, 
there  were  visible,  in  the  time  of  Fabri,  author  of  u  Ravenna 
Bioercata"  (researches  in  that  city),  several  figures  of  saints 
richly  apparelled,  bearing  this  inscription :  u  Opus  Jacobi  Ber- 
tncei  et  Jnlii  Tondntii  Faventinoram.  Pari  voto  f.  1513."* 
At  present  I  no  longer  doubt  but  that  under  this  Jaeopo  was 

*  Sig,  Abbate  Zannoni,  a  librarian  in  Faensa,  assisted  by  Sig»  Zaul,  a 
distinguished  professor  of  design  in  that  Lyceum,  has  made  some  clever 
remarks  upon  that  school.  They  observe  that  this  date  of  Fabri  most  be 
erroneous,  it  not  being  possible  for  Jacopone  to  have  commenced  painting 
in  1513,  and  mesh  tess  Tonduizi,  popii  to  Goto*  Romano,  profctMy,  in 
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oeneeeled  the  bob  of  Jacopone  di  Faenza,  though  according 
to  OrJaadi  they  were  two  sereral  pointers,  and  though  it  has 
merer  occurred  to  Baidinnoei  and  Bottari,  and  other  writers  ef 
piotoric  history,  to  unite  them  into  one.  My  conjeetare  is 
bonded  npon  a  piotnre  which  I  saw  in  the  church  of  the 
Dominican  none  in  Faenza,  representing  the  Birth  of  the 
Virgin,  with  the  name  of  Jacopo  Bertueoi  of  Faenza,  and 
dated  1532.  It  is  a  work  whieh  arrests  the  eye  hy  its  resem- 
bknee  to  the  *tyfe  of  Raffaello,  though  hi*  harmonious  grada- 
tions hare  not  been  well  observed,  and  the  colouring  inclines 
■tore  to  the  strong  than  to  the  beautiful*  The  women  basied 
about  the  coueh  of  St.  Anne  are  heaatifal,  graceful,  and  ani- 
mated figures,  and  there  are  some  animals,  and  in  particular  a 
fowl,  which  a  Bassano  himself  would  not  have  been  sorry  to 
have  painted.  Now  what  other  Jacopo  of  Faenza  could  in 
the  year  1532  hare  painted  in  this  style,  with  more  show  of 
reason  and  probability  than  Jacopone  da  Faenm,  whose  family 
would  here  appear  to  be  discovered  ? 

The  same  city  possesses  a  variety  of  other  pieces  by  this 
Berfocci,  and  in  the  eof&fcto  of  S.  Giovanni,  various  histories, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  were  pointed  out  to  me 


I  suspect  that  the  order  of  the  hat  two  figures  should  be  In- 
verted,  so  as  to  read  1531* 

They  inform  me  that  I  was  misled  in  supposing  the  picture  of  the 
Dominican  nans  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Jacopone,  its  great  height  pre* 
Tenting  me  from  distinguishing  the  name.  It  belongs  to  his  nephew  and 
pupil,  Gian  Batista,  and  thus  resembles  his  style,  though  coloured  with 
stronger  tints  in  the  taste  of  Titian,  whom  he  is  known  to  have  greatly 
consulted  in  after-years.  Other  pictures  of- Jacopone  might  be  cited,  that 
stOl  exist,  bnt  injured  by  time  and  by  retouches  of  other  destroyers.  Yet, 
they  continue,  all  are  surpassed  by  a  figure  that  was  placed  at  the  Celestini, 
and  is  now  in  the  general  collection.  It  represents  St.  John  pointing  out 
to  the  ecclesiastic  who  ordered  the  picture,  the  Virgin  crowned,  between 
Saints  Celestino  and  Benedetto ;  a  grand  piece  wonderfully  preserved, 
formed  npon  the  composition  of  Raffaello,  and  coloured  after  Titian.  On 
the  right  side  is  written,  "  F.  Jo.  Bapt.  Para  Brasius  hoc  opus  ob  devo- 
tionam  fieri  jossit  anno  Domini  1565"  (die  most  assured  epoch  of  his 
life) ;  and  on  the  left  hand,  "  Bt  semper  Jacobins  Bertusius  F.  (for 
Faventxnus)  invicto  tandem  Momo  faciebat."  Who  this  Momo  was, 
against  whose  desire  (since  we  must  read  invito)  he  completed  the  picture, 
I  know  not;  whether  a  painter,  or  perhaps  a  friar,  whom  Jacopone's 
dilatoriness  had  offended,  and  who  wished  to  substitute  another  artist,  in 
which  good  office  he  did  not.  succeed. 
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as  his.  There  too  are  several  of  inferior  character  attributed 
to  another  Bertucci,  his  son,  an  artist  who  in  his  heads  repeats 
the  same  idea,  even  to  satiety.  Still  his  merit  ought  not,  I 
think,  to  be  estimated  from  a  single  work,  but,  rather  from 
some  pictures  cited  by  Crespi.*  One  of  these  is  the  Behead- 
ing of  St  John  the  Baptist,  animated  and  high-toned  in  its 
colours,  beautiful  in  point  of  design  and  character,  and  worthy 
of  decorating  the  Ercolani  collection  at  Bologna.  Upon  it  is 
inscribed  "  Bertucius  pinxit,  1580."  The  other  is  at  the  Ce- 
lestini  of  Faenza,  a  singular  work,  as  Crespi  denominates  it, 
from  which  he  appears  to  have  learnt  the  proper  name  of  this 
younger  Bertucci,  whom  he  calls  Giambatista.  Baldinucci 
treats  of  Jacopone  at  the  commencement  of  his  fifth  volume, 
and  on  the  credit  of  Count  Laderchi,  he  enumerates  his  dif- 
ferent paintings  which  then  remained  at  Faenza.  Of  his 
surname  he  mentions  nothing ;  nothing  of  his  altar-piece  of 
the  Nativity ;  nothing  of  S.  Vitale ;  nothing  of  the  son,  or  the 
other  artist  of  Faenza  lately  alluded  to.  He  adds,  that  works 
of  Jacopone  were  to  be  seen  up  to  the  year  1570 ;  but  I  believe 
these  last  to  have  belonged  to  the  son,  inasmuch  as  the  father, 
at  the  period  when  Yasari  wrote,  was  already  deceased.  Other 
pictures  by  this  artist  are  mentioned,  painted  in  glowing  and 
attractive  colours,  and  in  particular  the  Baptizing  of  Christ, 
preserved  in  the  public  collection,  valuable  from  its  giving 
the  epoch  of  1610,  which  must  have  been  towards  the  close  of 
his  days. 

By  Giulio  Tonduzzi  there  is  pointed  out  at  Ravenna  the 
Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  on  the  large  altar  of  a  church  conse- 
■crated  to  that  saint,  a  beautiful  picture,  but  not  indisputably 
proved  to  be  bis.  I  conjecture  it  to  be  a  copy  of  the  St.  Ste- 
phen that  decorates  the  church  of  Faenza,  in  which  the  whole 
style  of  Giulio  Romano  is  apparent ;  so  much  so,  that  it  has 
been  attributed  to  him,  a  mistake  arising  from  resemblance  of 
names ;  but  Tonduzzi  is  known  to  have  been  Giulio's  pupil. 
I  omit  other  productions  of  this  excellent  artist,  -though  I 
ought  to  notice,  that  in  the  soffitto  of  S.  Giovanni,  he  also 
painted  several  sacred  histories,  in  competition  with  all  the 
first  artists  who  then  flourished  at  Faenza,  on  which  account 

*  Letter©  Pittoriche,  vol.  vii.  p.  66. 
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that  very  cultivated  city  has  preserved  tbe  whole  of  these 
paintings,  although  much  defaced  by  age,  in  the  Lyceum  col- 
lection, belonging  to  the  commune,  mentioned  in  other  places* 
I  also  find  one  M.  Antonio  da  Faenza,  commended  by  Civalli 
for  a  very  excellent  picture,  possessing  fine  relief,  at  the  church 
of  the  Conventuali  of  Monte  Lupone,  in  the  Marca,  dated 
1525.  Contemporary  with  these  must  have  been  Figurino  da 
Faenza,  enumerated  by  Vasari  among  the  best  disciples  of 
Giulio  Romano,  though  I  meet  with  no  mention  of  him  else- 
where. It  is  conjectured,  however,  with  good  reason,  that 
Figurino  was  only  a  surname  given  to  Marc  Antonio  Roc- 
chetti,  a  painter  of  great  reputation  at  Faenza,  who  in  youth 
took  great  delight  in  minute  drawing,  producing,  among  other 
pieces,  little  histories  of  St.  Sebastian,  for  the  ornament  of 
that  church,  now  destroyed,  when  they  came  into  possession 
of  various  individuals  who  treasure  them  up  in  the  present 
day.  In  maturer  years  he  enlarged  his  manner,  attaching 
himself  to  the  imitation  of  Baroccio,  which  he  did  with  a  sim- 
plicity of  composition  and  sweetness  of  tints,  that  made  him 
conspicuous  in  different  churches  which  he  adorned,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  picture  of  the  titular  saint  at  S.  Rocco,  with 
the  year  1604,  the  latest  period  which  we  find  mentioned  on  his 
productions.  In  the  Communal  collection,  also,  there  is  seen 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  known  in  Faenza  under  the  name  of 
the  Madonna  of  the  Angels,  with  a  St.  Francis,  a  holy  bishop, 
and  two  portraits  below:  It  bears  the  inscription,  M.  Anto- 
niu*  Rochettu$Faventinu8 pingebat,  1594.  It  was  requisite 
to  mention  this  picture,  which  I  find  extolled  above  all  other 
specimens  that  have  remained.  The  name  of  Niccolo  Paga- 
nelli,  before  unknown  to  us,  is  also  met  with  in  the  Oretti 
correspondence,  contained  in  a  letter  of  Zanoni,  which  we  cite 
in  treating  of  Benedetto  Marini.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been'  a  good  pupil  of  the  Roman  school,  and  some  attribute 
to  him  the  fine  picture  of  S.  Martino,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Faenza,  the  supposed  work  of  Luca  Longhi.  His  genuine 
pictures  are  recognised  by  the  initials  N.  4-  P. 

Subsequent  to  the  period  of  Jacopone,  who  never  acquired 
fortune,  Marco  Marchetti  greatly  distinguished  himself.  So  at 
least  he  is  named  by  Baglione,  or  Marco  da  Faenza,  according 
to  Vasari,  who  observes  that  he  was  "  particularly  expe- 
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rienoed  in  regard  to  frescos ;  bold,  decided,  terrible;  and  espe- 
cially in  the  practice  and  manner  of  drawing  grotesques,  not 
baying  any  rival  then  equal  to  aim."  Nor  perhaps  has  any 
artist  since  appeared  who  equals  him  in  this  respect,  and  in 
happily  adapting  to  grotesques  little  histories,  full  of  spirit 
and  elegance,  and  with  figures  which  form  a  school  for  design. 
Such  is  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  in  the  Vatican.  He 
succeeded  Sabbatini  in  the  works  of  Gregory  XIII.  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  Cosmo  I.,  for  whom  he  decorated  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence.  He  painted  little  in  his  own 
country,  though  a  few  pieces  in  oil  are  still  pointed  out*  and 
an  arch  in  a  public  way,  with  festoons  of  flowers,  monsters, 
and  capricci,  resembling  the  work  of  an  ancient  artist.  The 
whole  reminds  us  of  mythology  and  erudition,  while  at  subse- 
quent periods  it  becomes  customary  in  this  kind  of  painting 
to  dare  every  extravagance  and  excess.  Perhaps  his  most 
finished  piece  adorns  the  Communal  collection,  representing 
the  Feast  of  Christ  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee.  His  death 
occurred  in  1588.  Contemporary  with  him  flourished  Gio. 
Batista  Armenini,  also  of  Faensa,  an  able  artist,  and  author 
of  the  *  True  Precepts  of  Painting,"*  published  at  Ravenna 
in  1587,  a  work  that  reappeared  in  the  ensuing  century  at 
Venice.  In  fact  Armenini  was  a  better  theorist  than  a  prac- 
titioner ;  nor  has  he  any  production  in  his  native  place,  except 
a  large  picture  of  the  Assumption,  on  which  he  inscribed  Jo. 
Bapt.  Armenini  primitim,  meaning  that  it  was  among  the 
first,  or  perhaps  the  very  first,  altar-piece  which  he  eves 
painted.  Perotti,  the  author  of  certain  Farrag'vm^  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  seminary  at  Faenza, 
there  observes,  that  Armenini  wasa  pupil  of  Perm  del  Vaga. 
Nor  is  there  a  great  interval  between  him  and  Cristoforo  Lan- 
oonello,  an  artist  of  Faenza,  first  discovered  to  us  in  the  letter 
of  Crespi,  just  before  cited.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  picture 
in  the  Casa  Eroolani,  in  which  the  Virgin  appears  crowned 
with  a  glory,  attended  by  Saints  Francis  and  Chiaia,  and  two 
more ;  a  work  displaying  great  freedom  of  hand,  beauty  of 
colouring,  fine  airs  of  the  heads,  and  altogether  in  the  compo- 
sition of  Barocci. 

*  "  Veri  Precetd  della  Pittura." 

*(»  A  mixture  of  all  styles  and  subjects. 
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We  most  not  take  our  leave  of  the  Cinquecentisti*  without 
first  noticing  a  cavalier  of  Faenza,  who  flourished  till  the  year 
1620,  in  which  he  died  at  the  age  of  83.  His  name  was 
Niccolo  Pappanelli,  and  snch  was  his  enthusiasm  for  the  art, 
that  he  attended  all  the  most  distinguished  masters  then  in 
vogue  at  Rome.  On  his  return  to  his  native  place,  he  pro- 
duced, along  with  some  pieces  of  mediocrity,  a  few  of  an  ex- 
quisite character,  such  as  his  picture  of  S.  Martino  at  the 
cathedral,  so  well  executed  in  point  of  design,  force  of  colour- 
ing, and  expression,  as  to  he  truly  admirable.  He,  too,  at- 
tempted to  follow  in  the  track  of  Barocci. 

Other  artists  of  Romagna,  belonging  to  this  period,  are 
treated  of  in  the  schools  where  they  chiefly  flourished,  such  as 
Ingoti  of  Ravenna  at  Venice,  Zaccolini  of  Cesena  at  Rome, 
and  Ardente,  a  native  of  Faenza,  in  Piedmont. 

*  Artists  of  tbe  fifteenth  century. 
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The  Cancci,  their  Scholars,  and  their  Successors,  until  the  time  of 
Cignani. 

To  write  the  history  of  the  Caraeci  and  their  followers  would 
in  fact  be  almost  the  same  as  to  write  the  pictoric  history  of 
all  Italy  daring  the  last  two  centuries.  In  our  preceding 
books  we  hare  taken  a  survey  of  almost  every  school ;  and 
everywhere,  early  or  late,  we  have  met  with  either  the  Ca- 
raeci or  their  pupils,  or  at  least  with  their  successors,  employed 
in  overthrowing  the  ancient  maxims,  and  introducing  new, 
until  we  reach  the  period  when  there  was  no  artist  who,  in 
some  respect  or  other,  might  not  be  said  to  belong  to  their 
school.  Now,  as  it  is  grateful  to  the  traveller,  after  long 
following  the  course  of  some  royal  river,  to  ascend  still  higher 
to  its  source,  so  I  trust  it  will,  in  like  manner,  prove  delight- 
ful to  my  readers,  to  be  here  made  acquainted  with  those  prin- 
ciples that  conferred  this  new  style  upon  the  world  of  art,  and 
in  a  short  time  filled  with  its  specimens,  and  took  the  lead  of 
every  individual  school.  What,  in  my  opinion,  too,  is  still 
more  surprising  is,  that  it  should  owe  its  origin  to  Lodovico 
Caraeci,  a  young  artist,  who  appeared  of  a  slow,  inactive 
intellect  in  early  years,  and  better  adapted  to  grind  colours 
than  to  harmonize  and  apply  them.  He  was  advised,  both 
by  Fontana,  his  master  at  Bologna,  and  by  Tintoretto,  who 
directed  his  studies  in  Venice,  to  adopt  a  new  profession,  as 
quite  unqualified  for  the  art  of  painting ;  his  fellow-pupils 
likewise  bantering  him  with  the  epithet  of  the  ox,  in  allusion 
to  his  extreme  dulness  and  tardiness.  Indeed,  every  thing 
seemed  to  conspire  to  discourage  him ;  he  alone  did  not  de- 
spair ;  from  the  obstacles  he  had  to  encounter  he  only  gathered 
courage,  and  inducements   to  rouse,  not  to  alarm   himself. 
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For  this,  His  dilatory  character,  did  not  spring  from  confined 
genius,  but  from  deep  penetration ;  he  shunned  the  ideal  of  the 
art  as  a  rock  on  which  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  had  suf- 
fered shipwreck ;  he  pursued  nature  everywhere ;  he  exacted 
of  himself  a  reason  for  every  line  he  drew ;  and  considered  it 
the  duty  of  a  young  artist  to  aim  only  at  doing  well,  until 
at  length  it  grows  into  a  habit,  and  such  habit  assists  him  in 
expediting  his  work. 

Resolute,  then,  in  his  purpose,  after  having  studied  the 
best  native  artists  in  Bologna,  he  proceeded  to  do  the  same 
under  Titian  and  Tintoret  at  Venice.    Thence  he  passed  to 
Florence,  and  improved  his  taste  from  the  pictures  of  Andrea, 
and  the  instructions  of  Passignano.     At  that  period,  the 
school  of  the  Florentines  had  attained  to  that  crisis,  described 
in  treating  of  its  fourth  epoch.   .  Nothing  could  be  more  advan- 
'  tageous  to  young  Lodovico  than  to  observe  there  the  compe- 
tition between  the  partisans  of  the  old  and  the  new  style ;  nor 
could  there  be  better  means  of  ascertaining  the  causes  of  the 
decline,  and  of  the  revival  of  the  art.    Such  a  scene  was 
assuredly  of  the  greatest  use  to  him,  though  hitherto  not  much 
noticed,  in  attempting  the  reform  of  painting,  and  carrying  it 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.     The  most  eminent  Floren- 
tines, with  the  view  of  improving  the  languid  colouring  of 
their  masters,  turned  to  the  models  of  Correggio  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  and  their  example,  I  am  of  opinion,  induced  Lodovico 
to  leave  Florence  for  rarma,  where,  observes  his  historian, 
he  wholly  devoted  himself  to  that  master  and  to  Parmigianino. 
On  his  return  to  Bologna,  although  well  received  and  esteemed 
as  a  good  artist,  he  soon  became  aware  that  a  single  indivi- 
dual, so  reserved  and  cautious  as  he  was,  could  ill  compete 
with  an  entire  school ;  unless,  following  the  example  of  Cigoli 
at  Florence,  he  were  to  form  a  party  among  the  rising  pupils 
at  Bologna. 

In  the  first  instance,  he  sought  support  in  his  own  rela- 
tives. His  brother  Paolo  cultivated  the  art,  but  was  deficient 
both  in  judgment  and  in  ability,  and  calculated  only  to  exe- 
cute with  mediocrity  the  designs  of  others.  On  him  he  placed 
no  reliance,  but  a  good  deal  on  two  of  his  cousins.  He  had  a 
paternal  uncle  named  Antonio,  by  profession  a  tailor,  who 
educated  his  two  sons,  Agostino  and  Annibal,  at  home. 
vol.  in.  p 
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Such  was  their  genius  for  design,  that  Lodovico  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  in  bis  old  age,  that  he  had  never  had,  during  his 
whole  professional  career,  a  single  pupil  to  equal  them.  The 
first  devoted  his  attention  to  the  goldsmith's  art— always  the 
school  of  the  best  engravers ;  the  second  was  at  once  the  pupil 
and  assistant  of  his  father  in  his  calling.  Though  brothers, 
their  dispositions  were  so  opposite,  as  to  render  their  society 
insufferable  to  each  other,  and  they  were  little  less  than  ene- 
mies. Accomplished  in  letters,  Agostiao  always  sought  the 
•company  of  learned  men ;  there  was  no  science  on  which  he 
could  not  speak;  at  ones  a  philosopher,  a  geometrician,  and -a 
poet*  of  refojedmsmnera,i»84ywit,and 
of  the  crowd.  Annibal,  on  the  contrary,  neglected  letters, 
beyond  the  mere  power  of  leading  and  writing,  while  a  natu- 
ral bknteess  of  manner  inclined  ana  to  taofcunuty/and  when 
compelled  to  speak,  it  was  mostly  in  a  satirical,  contemptu- 
ous, or  disputing  tone. 

On  devoting  themselves,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lodovico,  to 
the  pictorie  ait,  they  still  fouad  themselves  apposed  to  each 
other  in  genius,  as  they  were  in  manners.  Agostino  was 
timid,  aad  -extremely  select,  backward  in  resolve,  difficult  to 
please  himself,  and  was  never  aware  of  a  difficulty  that  he  did 
not  encounter,  sad  attempt  to  vanquish  it  Annibal,  in  com- 
mon with  numbers  of  artificers,  was  am  expeditious  workman, 
intolerant  ef  <doabts  and  delays,  eagerly  seeking  every  remedy 
for  the  intricacies  ef  the  art,  trying  the  most  easy  methods, 
and  to  perform  much  in  little  time.  Had  they  indeed  fallen 
into  ether  hands,  Agostino  would  have  become  a  new  Samao- 
"chini,  Annibal  a  new  Ifesserotti;  and  pa jn  ting  would  have 
^ewed  no  improvement  to  their  efforts.  But  their  cousin's  fine 
judgment  led  him,  in  their  education,  to  imitate  Xsocrates,  who, 
instructing  Ephonts  and  Theopompus,  was  accustomed  to  say, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  apply  spurs  to  the  one,  and  a  xein  to 
the  other.  With  similar  views  he  consigned  Agostino  to  Fon- 
^ana,  as  an  easy  and  rapid  master,  and  retained  Annibal  in  his 
own  studio,  where  works  were  carried  to  higher  perfection. 
By  such  means  too  he  kept  them  apart,  until  riper  age  should 
by  degrees  remove  the  enmity  subsisting  between  them,  and 
•convert  it  into  a  bond  of  amity,  when  devoted  to  the  same 
•profession,  they  might  unite  their  capital,  and  mutually  assist 
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each  other.  In  a  few  years  he  succeeded  in  reconciling 
them,  and  in  1580,  he  placed  them  at  Parma  and  at  Venice, 
of  which  an  account  has  been  given  under  those  schools. 
During  this  period  Agostino  collected  materials  for  his  varied 
leaning,  and  enlarged  his  design;  and  as  before  leaving 
Bologna  he  had  mad*  great  progress  in  engraving  under 
Domenfco  Tihaidi,  he  continued  in  Venice  to  practise  it  under 
Cart  with  such  success,  as  to  excite  his  master's  jealousy,  who 
drove  him^  but  in  vain,  from  his  studio ;  for  Agostino  was 
already  esteemed  the  Marc  Antonio  of  his  time.  Annibaj, 
devoted  to  a  single  aim,  both  at  Parma  and  Venice  continued 
to  paint,  availing  himself  of  the  works  and  conversation  of 
illustrious  men,  with  whom  at  that  period  the  Venetian  school 
abounded.  It  was  then,  or  shortly  subsequent,  that  he  exe- 
cuted his  beautiful  copies  of  Correggio,  Titian,  and  Paul  Vero- 
nese ;  in  whose  taste  he  also  conducted  same  small  pictures. 
Several  specimens  of  these  I  saw  in  possession  of  the  Marchese 
Durazzo  at  Genoa,  displaying  opposite,  but  very  graceful 
-styles. 

Retvnang  accomplished  artists  into  their  native  place,  they 
struggled  long  and  nobly  with  their  fortunes.  Their  first 
undertakings  consisted  of  the  exploits  of  Jason,  in  a  frieze  of 
the  Ctaea  Favi ;  these,  though  conducted  with  the  assistance 
of  Lodovieo,  were  vituperated  with  exoessive  scorn  by  the  old 
painters,  as  deficient  both  in  elegance  and  correctness.  To 
this  censure,  the  credit  of  these  masters,  who  had  flourished  at 
Rene,  who  were  extolled  by  the  poets,  adorned  with  diplomas, 
and  regarded  by  the  declining  age  as  pillars  of  the  art,  seemed 
to  give  weight.  Their  disciples  echoed  their  words,  and  the 
crowd  repeated  them ;  and  such  murmurs  proceeding  from  a 
public,  gifted  with  as  much  volubility  in  conversation  as  would 
suffice  for  purposes  of  declamation  or  controversy  elsewhere, 
wouded  the  fteKngs  of  the  Caracoi,  overwhelmed  and 
depressed  them.  I  was  informed  by  the  accomplished  Cav. 
Niccolo  Fava,  that  Lodovaco's  change  of  fortune,  along  with 
that  of  his  cousins,  occurred  on  an  occasion,  and  at  a  period 
little  differing  from  the  above ;  which  is  supported  by  a  tradi- 
tion to  the  same  ■effect  The  two  cousins  had  executed  the 
fries©  in  Hie  same  hall  where  Cesi  adorned  another,  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  with  histories  of  iBneas,  which  we  have  already 
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mentioned  (p.  49).  The  work,  conducted  in  the  old  style, 
was  certainly  beautiful,  but  Lodovico,  in  the  new,  painted 
another  chamber  with  other  histories,  twelve  in  number,  of 
iEne&s,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Guide  of  Bologna 
(p.  14) ;  histories  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  in  the  Casa  Mag* 
nani.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  Caracci's  fortune,  and 
of  the  fall  of  the  old  masters,  Bologna  at  length  preparing  to 
do  justice  to  the  worth  of  that  divine  artist,  and  to  verify  in 
respect  to  Cesi  that  sentence  of  Hesiod,  of  which,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  here  offer  a  version  from  the  Greek  as 
follows : 

Folle  chi  al  piil  potente  fa  contrasto  I 
Che  perde  la  vittoria ;  e  sempre  al  fine, 
Oltra  lo  scorno,  di  dolor  ti  e  guasto ! 

Opera,  y.  210. 
Fool,  that  will  dare  to  cross  the  path  of  one 
More  powerful  1  and  ever  to  the  loss 
Of  victory,  at  last  add  scorn  and  grief. 

It  was  now  that  the  Caracci,  more  than  ever  confident  in  their 
style,  answered  the  voice  of  censure  only  by  works  full  of 
vigour  and  nature,  opposed  to  the  works  of  older  masters, 
feeble  and  void  of  truth.  By  such  means  that  revolution  of 
style  which  had  so  long  been  meditated,  at  length  took  place ; 
but  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  accelerate  it,  to  bring 
over  the  students  of  the  art  to  their  party,  the  better  to  insure 
the  hopes  of  a  new  and  improved  era.  This  too  the  Caracci 
achieved,  by  opening  an  academy  of  painting  at  their  house, 
which  they  entitled  Degli  Incamminati,  supplying  it  with 
casts,  designs,  and  prints,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  their 
rivals;  besides  introducing  a  school  for  the  drawing  of  the 
naked  figure,  and  for  the  study  of  anatomy  and  perspective  : 
in  short,  every  thing  requisite  to  the  art ;  directing  the  whole 
with  a  skill  added  to  a  kindness'that  could  not  fail  to  procure 
it  abundance  of  pupils.  In  particular,  the  fiery  temper  of 
Dionisio  Calvart  contributed  to  fill  it,  who,  being  in  the  habit 
of  striking,  and  even  wounding  his  disciples,  drove  Guido, 
Albano,  and  Domenichino,  to  transfer  their  talents  to  the 
studio  of  the  Caracci.  Panico  too  entered  it  from  the  school 
of  Fontana,  and  from  all  sides  the  best  young  artists  assem- 
bled, drawing  after  them  fresh  ranks  of  students.    Finally,. 
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the  other  academies  were  closed ;  every  school  was  left  to 
solitude ;  every  name  gave  way  before  that  of  the  Caracci ; 
to  them  the  best  commissions,  to  them  the  meed  of  praise  were 
accorded.  Their  humbled  rivals  soon  assumed  another  lan- 
guage, especially  when  the  grand  hall  of  Magnani  was  thrown 
open,  presenting  the  wonders  of  the  new  Caraccesque  art. 
It  was  then  Cesi  declared  that  he  would  become  a  disciple  of 
the  new  school ;  and  Fontana  only  lamented  that  he  was  too 
grey-headed  to  keep  pace  with  it,  while  Calvart  alone,  with 
his  usual  bravado,  ventured  to  blame  the  work,  being  the  last 
of  all  to  recant,  or  at  least  to  become  silent. 

It  is  now  time  to  record  the  pursuits  and  the  maxims  of  an 
academy,  which,  besides  educating  many  illustrious  pupils, 
perfected  the  art  of  their  masters ;  and  confirmed  the  axiom, 
that  the  shortest  method  of  learning  much  is  that  of  teaching. 
The  three  brothers  were  on  the  most  perfect  understanding  as 
to  the  art  of  teaching,  as  free  from  venality  as  from  envy ; 
but  the  most  laborious  branches  of  the  professorship  were 
sustained  by  Agostino.  He  had  drawn  up  a  short  treatise  of 
perspective  and  architecture,  from  which  he  expounded  to  the 
school.  He  explained  the  nature  of  the  bones  and  muscles, 
designating  them  by  their  names,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Lanzoni  the  anatomist,  who  also  secretly  provided  the  school 
with  bodies  for  such  dissections  as  were  required.  His  lectures 
were  sometimes  founded  upon  history,  at  others  upon  fictions ; 
and  these  he  illustrated,  and  offered  for  designs,  which  being 
exhibited  at  stated  intervals,  were  examined  by  skilful  judges, 
who  decided  upon  their  respective  merits ;  as  we  gather  from 
a  ticket  written  to  Cesi,  one  of  the  arbiters.  The  meed  of 
fame  was  sufficient  for  the  crowned  candidates,  round  whom 
the  poets  collected  to  celebrate  their  name ;  with  whom  Agos- 
tino enthusiastically  joined  both  with  harp  and  voice,  applaud- 
ing the  progress  of  his  scholars.  These  last  were  likewise 
instructed  in  true  criticism,  and  to  give  due  praise  or  blame  to 
the  works  of  others  ;  they  were  also  taught  to  criticise  their 
own  works,  and  whoever  could  not  give  good  reasons  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  defend  his  own  work,  must  cancel  it  upon 
the  spot.  Each,  however,  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  what  path 
he  pleased,  orcather  each  entered  upon  that  to  which  nature  had 
best  adapted  him,  which  gave  rise  to  so  many  original  man- 
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«ar*  from  the  maw  studio ;  jet  each  style  was  to  be  founded 
upon  reason,  nature*  andf  imitation,  in  aM  mere  doubtful 
points,  .recourse  was  had  to  the  opinion  of  Loctovice ;  the 
cousins  presided  over  the  daily  exercises  of  design,  rait  of 
assiduity,  industry,  and  perseverance.  Even  the  recreations? 
of  the  academician*  had  a  Tiew  to  art ;  to  draw  landscapes' 
from  nature,  or  to  sketch  earieaturee,  were  the  customary1 
amusements  of  Anaihat  and  the  disciples  of  the  school,  when' 
they  wished  te  relax  Iron  study.* 

The  maxim  of  uniting  together  the  study  ef  nature  and 
the  imitation  of  the  best  masters,  already  touched  upon  in  the* 
outset  of  this:  book,  formed  the  real  foundation  of  the  school 
of  Oaraoci  ;  although  they  took  care  to  modify  it  according 
to  particular  talents*  as  we  have  seen.  Their  object  wae  to* 
coltect  into  one  whatever  they  found  meet  rateable  in  ether 
sehoolsy  and  in  this  process  they  observed  two  methods.  The 
first  resembles  that,  of  the  poets*  who*  in  several  eanaoniy 
propose  different  models  for  nutation ;  in  one,  for  instance, 
borrowing  from  Petrarch,  in  another  from  Chiabiera*  in  a  third 
from  Frugoni.  The  second  method  is  Mke  that  el  those,  who*, 
being  masters  of  these  three  styles,  form  and  harmonize-  then* 
into  one,  Hke  Corinthian  metal,  composed  el  varioae  ether 
kinds.  Thus,  the  Caraeei,  in  some  of  their  compositions*  were 
accustomed  to  present  different  styles  is  a  variety  of  different 
figures.  So  Lodovico,  in  lus  Preaching  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, at  the  church  of  the  Ceirtosini  (where  Crespi  is*  especiatty 
opposed  to  Paul  Veronese),  has  exhibited  the  audience  of  the 
saint  in  such  a  manner  that  a  judge  described  them  by  these 
names :  the  Rafraellesque,  the  Tbtanesqne,  and  the  mutator 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  the  two*  younger  Caracci  Tinted  Rome, 
where  they  continued  to  instruct  their  pupils,  on  the  same  plan.  Passeri, 
in  his  Life  of  Guido,  says,  that  they  were  joined  by  literary  men,  who  pro- 
posed history-pieces  to  them,  with  premiums  for  such  as  should  be  best 
executed ;  and  that  on  one  occasion,  Domenichino,  one  of  the  youngest, 
being' preferred  above  all,  Guido  was  seized  with  the  most  lively  emulation 
to  eclipse  him.  The  historian  adds,  that  the  same  method  was  soon 
adopted  in  the  Roman  academy,  and  that  Car.  Barberini,  nephew  to 
Urban  VIII.,  presided  at  the  election  of  the  first,,  and  rewarded  him  with 
money,  and  those  that  next  followed,  to  the  fourth  member.  Moreover 
he  gave  the  first  a  commission  for  a  picture  from  the  same  subject  as  the 
design.    What  a  secret  is  here  shewn  fiw  promoting  the  fine  arte. 
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of  Tintoretto.  Annihal  too,  who  had  long  admired  only 
Correggio,  having  finally  adopted  Lodorico's  maxim,  painted 
his  celebrated  picture  for  the  church  of  St.  George,  where,  in 
his  figure  of  the  Virgin,  he  imitated  Paolo ;  in  that  of  the 
Divine  Infant  and  St.  John,  Correggio;  in  St  John  the 
Evangelist  he  exhibited  Titian ;  and  in  the  very  graceful  form 
of  St.  Catherine,  the  sweetness  of  Farmiguuuno.  Most 
generally,  however,  they  pursued  the  second  path,  and  still 
more  examples  might  be  adduced  of  less  apparent  and  more 
free  and  mixed  imitations,  so  modified  as.  to  produce  a  whole 
of  a  perfectly  original  character.  And  ike  ingenious  Agos- 
tino,  emulating  the  ancient  legislators*  who  embodied  all  their 
laws  in  a.  lew  verses,  composed  that  very  picturesque,  rather 
than  poetical  sonnet,  in  praise  of  Nioeolino  Abati,  but  which 
also  well  explains  the.  maxim  of  their  school,  in  selecting  the 

Souliar  merits  of  each  different  style.    It  has  been  handed 
wn  to  us  by  Malvasia,  in  his  Life  of  Primaticoio,  and  rune 
as  fellows  :— 

Chi  feraiui  hwm  pifabor  trana  t-  desk 

U  diaegao  di  Roma  abbia  alia  mane, 

La  mossa  coU'  ombrar  Veneziano, 
E  n  degno  colortr  di  Lombardxa ; 
I*  Michclangiol  1»  terribil  via, 

liver*  aatnral  di  Tiaiiao, 

Di  Coxcggio  lo  stil  j uxo  e  aevtano, 
Di  tin  Raffael  la  vera  sunmetria ; 
Del  Tibaldi  il  decoro  e  il  fondamento, 

Dal  dotto  Maatieeio  I'mventare, 

B  ua  f*  di  graaia  del  Pwrmjgianino : 
Ma  atiuia  tanti  atudii  e  taato  atento 
Si  ponga  solo  l'opre  ad  imitare 

Che  qm  lasciocci  il  nostro  Niccolino. 

Topaint  for  fame,  who  nurtures  high  desire, 
WiH  Rome's  design  keep  ever  in  his  view ; 
T&  the  Venetian  shade  and  action  tone, 

Of  LamWdy'a  whole  colouring  never  tire ;; 

Kmdle  at  Michael's  terrors,  and  tea  fire, 
Seize  Titian's  living  truth,  who  nature  drew* 
Allegri's  pure  and  sovereign  graces  too ; 

To»  heavenly  Raphael's  symmetry  aspire : 

Tibaldi'a  solid  sense,  appropriate  air, 
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And  Primaticcio'g  learn'd  inventiye  thought. 
With  Parmigiano's  graceful  sweetness  fraught. 
And  should  all  these  ask  too  much  studious  care, 
Turn  to  our  Niccolino's  bright  display 
Of  wondrous  works,  the  envy  of  his  day. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Caracci  may  hare 
carried  this  project,  though  it  must  always  reflect  the  highest 
degree  of  credit  upon  them  to  have  executed  it  in  a  superior 
manner  to  all  other  artists.  In  the  outset  they  most  felt  their 
deficiency  in  their  imitation  of  the  antique,  called  by  Agos- 
tino  the  design  of  Rome.  He  and  Annibal,  however,  while 
residing  there  as  strangers,  in  some  measure  reproduced  and 
restored  it  to  Roman  artists  themselves ;  and  Lodovico,  though 
remaining  at  Bologna,  shewed  that  he  was  by  no  means  unac- 
quainted with  it  At  first,  observes  Mengs,  they  devoted 
much  study  to  Correggio,  both  in  their  ample  outline  and  in 
their  general  design,  although  they  did  not  observe  the  same 
exact  equilibrium  in  their  concave  and  convex  lines,  but 
rather  affected  the  latter.  There  were  other  points  which 
they  did  not  attempt  to  include  in  such  imitation,  as  in 
the  shortening  of  the  heads,  and  exhibiting  them  so  very 
frequently  with  that  smile  so  much  repeated  by  the  Par- 
migiani,  by  Barocci,  and  Yanni.  They  took  their  heads 
from  life,  and  improved  upon  them  by  general  ideas  of 
the  beautiful  Hence  AnnibaTs  Madonnas,  many  of  them  of 
a  small  size  on  copper,  exhibit  a  peculiar  and  original  beauty 
derived  from  his  studies ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Lodo- 
vico, who,  in  bis  softer  heads,  often  gives  the  portrait  of  a 
lady  named  Oiacomazzi,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  at  that 
time.  The  Caracci  were  extremely  well-grounded  in  a  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  and  of  the  naked  figure ;  and  it  would  he 
manifest  injustice  not  to  give  them  credit  for  due  estimation  of 
Michelangelo,  whom  they  also  imitated.  One  of  them  indeed 
is  known  to  have  said,  with  some  acrimony  towards  the  rival 
school,  that  Bonarruoti  ought  to  have  covered  his  bones  with 
a  little  flesh,  in  the  manner  of  their  own  Tibaldi.  It  is  true 
they  availed  themselves  less  of  the  naked  form  in  composition 
than  the  Florentines,  though  more  largely  than  the  other 
schools.     In  their  costume,  they  were  not  so  anxious  to  observe 
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the  exactness  and  richness  of  Paul  Veronese,  as  the  grandeur 
of  his  folds  and  form ;  nor  did  any  other  school  give  more 
ample  flow  of  drapery,  or  arrange  it  with  dignity  more  suitable 
to  the  figures. 

Yet  Mengs  denies  that  they  were  consummate  colourists, 
though  they  studied  the  Lombard  and  Venetian  schools,  an 
opinion  confirmed  by  Lodovico's  paintings  in  oil,  which  are 
faded  and  almost  gone.  This  arose,  either  from  the  nature  of 
his  grounds,  from  too  abundant  use  of  oil,  or  from  not  allowing 
due  time  between  preparing  his  canvas  and  colouring  it  The 
same  remark  will  not  apply  to  his  frescos,  which,  on  a  near 
view,  exhibit  a  boldness  of  hand  equal  almost  to  Paolo's ;  nor, 
in  the  opinion  of  Bellori,  was  there  any  work  which,  in  point 
of  colouring,  reflected  higher  credit  on  the  Caraoci,  and  on  the 
age,  than  their  pictures  in  the  Casa  Magnani.  They  boast  a 
truth,  force,  mixture,  and  harmony  of  colours,  such  as  to  en- 
title them  also  in  this  portion  of  the  art  to  the  praise  of  being 
reformers  of  the  age.  They  effectually  banished  those  wretched 
yellows,  and  other  weak,  washy  tints,  introduced  from  parsi- 
mony, in  place  of  the  azures  and  different  colours  of  higher 
price.  In  this  Bellori  accords  most  merit  to  Annibal ;  de- 
claring it  was  owing  to  him  that  Lodovico  himself  renounced 
his  first  method  of  colouring,  which  was  formed  on  that  of 
Procaccini 

In  action  and  expression  they  aimed  at  vivacity,  but  without 
ever  losing  sight  of  propriety,  of  which  they  were  extremely 
observant ;  and  to  which  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  any  of  the 
graces  of  the  art.  In  taste  of  invention  and  composition,  they 
come  near  that  of  Raffaello.  The  Caracci  were  not  lavish  of 
their  figures,  conceiving  twelve  sufficient  for  any  historical 
piece,  except  in  crowds,  or  in  battle-pieces,  where  they  were 
still  moderate,  in  order  to  give  greater  relief  to  particular 
groups.  That  they  were  competent  to  compose  with  judgment, 
learning,  and  variety,  is  fully  apparent  from  their  sacred  his- 
tories represented  on  altars,  where  they  avoided,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  very  trite  representation  of  a  Madonna  between 
various  saints.  This  truth  is  still  more  remarkably  shewn  in 
their  profane  histories,  and  in  none  better  than  those  of  Ro- 
mulus, in  the  family  just  before  mentioned.  The  three  rela- 
tions there  appear  universal  in  the  art,  as  perspective,  land- 
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scape,  and  ornamental  painters,  maefteiu  ef  every  style,  sard 
concentrating  in  one  point  of  tow  whatever  kr  most  desirable 
in  am j  single  work.     The  three  artiste  seem  to  disappear  m 
one ;    and  the  same  is  observed  also  in  several  galleries  and 
Gametea  of  Bo&gna.     They  followed  the  same- maxims,  and  in 
the  sanaa  studio  designed,  in  narks*  with  one  another^  conferring 
and  taking  measures  hour  heat  to  complete  every  wo  A  in  band. 
In  several  instance*  it  still  remans  matter  ef  doubt  whether 
pictures  see  to  he  attributed  to  ■■aihal  or  te  LedVrieo;  and 
the  three  scriptural  histories  ef  the-  JSampieri,  m  which  the 
three  relatione  wished  to  display  their  respective  powers,  do 
not  exhibit  a  diversity  which  might  essentially'  characterize 
their  respective  authors.    Some  indeed  there-  arc  who  may 
detect  m  Loderico  a  more  general  imitation  ef  Titian  than  & 
observable  in  the  finnniaw,  AgoBtmo  mofomgrnore  to  the  taste 
of  Tintea9ta%  Ajtnihal  tothatef  Ctarreggi*.     B  ha*  sometime* 
been  remarked  that  the  figure**  of  the  first  of  the  three  are 
light  in  form,  those  of  the  third,  robost ;  while  those  of  Agos- 
tino  hold  a  nudate  rank.     At  Bologna  I  found  Lodovico 
enjoying  most  repute  for  a  certain  eJevatiott  and  grantleor  ; 
Agostino  for  hia  incentive  power*;  Anaibar  for  grace.  Every 
anamnet  jodgey  however,  according  to  hi*  own  views.     It  is 
now  my  duty  to  coneider  these  separately. 

Lodovico,  doubtless,  rises  into  the  sublime  in  many  of  his 
works  at  Bologna.  His  picture  ef  the  •  Probatfca,"  so  excel- 
lent both  in  point  ef  architecture  and  the  design  ef  the  figures; 
that  ef  &  GirokuMo,  who,  suspemheg  hie  pen,  turns  towards 
heaven  with  a  look  and  gesture  so  truly  impressive  and  digni- 
fied; hk  limbo  ef  holy  fethers,  which,  as  if  to  renew  his 
delight  in  i%.  he  repeated  in  the  cathedral  of  Ffacenza,  and 
sketched  also  under  a  Crucifixion  at  Ferrara :  these  have  ever 
been  regarded  in  that  school  as  modefc  of  the  suhfime.  Ne- 
vertheless, if  we  examine  the  "Assumption,"  at  the  Teresian^ 
the  "Parachee,*  at  the  Baroahitr,  or  the  ttS.  George,"  in 
which  is  represented  that  deferrable  virgin,  who  is  seen  seized 
with  terror  in  the  act  of  tight,  it  will  be  allowed  that  Annibal 
himself  could  not  have  exhibited  more  grace  in  his  drawing 
ef  young  maidens  or  of  boys.  More  excelling,  therefore, 
than  great,  Lodovico  may  he  said  to  be  transcendent  in  every 
character  ;  and  it  would  even  seem  that  he  had  aimed  at  this 
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beast  ilk  the  two  fresooa  that  here  perished*  witfc  which  h* 
deearated*.  at  Si  Deaat aaeoy  the  ehapei  of  the  Lan*bert»i  la 
one  be  exhibited  the  ba%  Awndw,  with  S.  Franeis,  iaamw. 
ner  ^wjf  easy  and  pleasing  to.  the  eye,  with  few  tights  and  as 
few  shades*  bat  1k>&  powerful,  sad  with,  far  folds  in  tbe  cbe- 
peiy;  the  eeantenanceji.  fell  of  pnfcw;  nwennadb  Ant;  tho 
whole  feyfenwMWt)  ia  the  words:  ei  Mafrasiav  "ireae-  to  » 
pitch  of  grandon*  not  to  he  esetHacL"  lath&ether  piece  he/ 
rajwesenteel"  Chajr&y,"  i*  a  stole  equally  soft,  grateful,  awd 
polished*  snA  whith  wa»  snbsaqeavatyv  my»  the*  HscoaJaav 
esteemed  "  tteinedbl  audi  Iterate,  of  nedent  painsing*"  lie* 
proceeds,  to  ariafe*  thai  AJheni,  Goichv  amdf  IkmnHikhua»nii 
derived  thek  sweetness;  f*e»  this  aeasoev  fti  the?  same  wa^v 
most  prohablft  that  CttreeWi  teak  his  fast  stylo  from  the* 
S.  Donaaioe  i  and  from,  hia  Baal  at  thft  Cawrentaeii  €toarein» 
ajB^uredhkgnad  pawe* ei  Gftftvaetam.  in  short,  irwetmej* 
give  credit  tothistoiy,,IjOejKroo>)a  hkcnf*  soheel  ranks  fib» 
Homer  among  the  Greeks,  font  iiymfitrawu  IncferuhaiF 
artists,  in  hmha^reeogaieed  what  coBatbtnatd  tb*  cAaoaater 
of  their  own*  knewlejafce,  asoowie  ia  esrefjr  haid  ef  piantkgr 
he  wa&  truly  pwfaiacL* 

Tho  mastejdjw  dignity  of  b*  dtarastex  afepean  ha  most 
advantage;  in  the,  eleieter  ef  &  Hiatal*  i*  Beaasv  where* 
assisted  by  hi*  pupils*  Be^Be|we^n*ed.  Aft  actima  of  S§.  Bene- 
dict and  St  Ceoilia  kt  &irt]Me*eft  SAfeaate  Uatena*.  % 
hia  hand  k  the/  CtiaflagraiiiQa  ef  Mowrt,  Cnssjaev  and  aemo 
other  portions  ;  the,reniaiBiB^pe*teaj»b5pGiiid%  WTiaaini, 
by  Masaarv  by  Cavesjoni*  by  Sgeda,  ty  CtosJtfesi  fijr  Bsixioy 
and  ether  yroung  artists.  Thesopawtia^hCTfebee*^ 
and  are  worthy  ef  the  reformers  ef  that  age*  On  hehoMngr 
what  we  may  termthj*  gallery  by  different,  hand*,  we  shooM 
he  almost  iaelined  to  bestow  npen  the  sohieet  of  Ledovieo  this 
trite,  eulogy;  that  from  it*  as  from  the  Treja*  hosse*  these 
issued  only  princes*    What  does-  him  still  me**  heaeu?  is* 

*  See  Crespi'a  aaaly*»of  the  two  pictures  a*  the  chnidLof  the  €ertow 
(p.  32),  one  representing,  the  Scourging  of  Christ  the  other  hi&  Cscmn  of 
Thorns,  where  the  most  beautiful  art  of  disposing  the  light  to  produce 
the  desired  eflect  is  remarkable ;  with  an  exquisite  eflfect  of  perspective, 
and  a  degree  of  invention  not  to  be  surpassed  in  representing  the  suffering; 
of  our  Redeemer. 
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that  his  relatives  themselves,  down  to  the  least  and  last, 
-uniformly  venerated  him  as  a  preceptor,  insomuch  thai 
Annibal,  on  the  completion  of  the  larnese  gallery,  invited 
him  to  Rome,  as  the  adviser,  arbiter,  and  umpire  of 
that  work.  He  remained  there  less  than  two  weeks,  and 
then  returning  to  his  beloved  Bologna,  he  survived  Agostano 
seventeen  years,  and  Annibal  ten.  Being  separated  from  the 
two  cousins,  he  employed  himself  at  an  advanced  age  in  a 
manner  less  studied,  but  still  exemplary  and  masterly.  Nor 
ought  a  few  slight  inaccuracies  of  design  to  detract  from  the 
praise  due  to  him,  inaccuracies  which  he  fell  into  about  this 
period,  as  in  the  drawing  of  the  hand  of  the  Redeemer,  in  the 
act  of  calling  St  Matthew  to  follow  him,  or  in  the  foot  of  the 
Madonna  of  the  Annunciation  painted  at  S.  Pietro,  a  fault 
which  he  saw  too  late,  and  it  may  be  added,  for  which  he 
died  of  affliction.  Other  less  well-founded  criticisms  advanced 
against  him  by  a  traveller  have  been  fully  rebutted  and  con* 
futed  by  the  Can.  CrespL* 

Agostino,  occupied  for  the  most  part  in  engraving,  painted 
but  little,  this  employment  supplying  him  at  once  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  of  shining  in  the  class  of  artists. 
Doubtless  painting  here  sustained  a  loss,  deprived  of  a  genius 
equally  calculated  as  his  relations  to  promote  the  art.  His 
powers  of  invention  surpassed  those  of  the  other  Oaracci,  and 
many  rank  him  foremost  in  point  of  design.  It  is  certain  that 
in  his  engraving  he  corrected  and  improved  upon  the  outlines 
of  his  originals.  On  his  return  from  Venice  he  applied  him- 
self more  effectually  to  colouring,  and  succeeded  in  that  of  a 
horse,  so  far  as  to  deceive  the  living  animal,  a  triumph  so 
much  celebrated  in  Apelles.  He  once  competed  with  his 
brother  Annibal  for  an  altar-piece  intended  for  the  church  of  the 
{/arthusians.  His  design  was  preferred ;  and  it  was  then  that 
in  his  Communion  of  S.  Girolamo  he  produced  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  pictures  of  which  Bologna  can  boast  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  finer  than  the  expression  of  devotion  in  the 
aged  saint,  the  piety  of  the  priest  at  the  communion,  the  looks 
of  the  spectators,  who  support  the  dying,  who  catch  his  last 
accents,  committing  them  instantly  to  writing,  lest  they  escape ; 

*  Lsttare  Pittoriche,  torn.  vii.  letters  4. 
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countenances  finely  varied  and  animated,  each  breathing  and 
speaking,  as  it  were,  peculiar  mind.  On  its  first  exhibition, 
the  pupils  thronged  around  the  picture  to  make  their  studies, 
insomuch  that  Annibal,  urged  by  jealousy,  assumed  more  of 
his  brother's  taste,  becoming  more  select  and  slow,  contriving 
further  to  addict  his  brother  to  engraving  ;  a  plan  in  which 
he  succeeded.  He  returned,  as  a  painter,  to  Rome  ;  and  the 
fine  representation  of  Poetry,  so  much  admired  in  the  Fames© 
gallery,  was,  in  great  part,  owing  to  his  talent ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  fables  of  Cephalus  and  Galatea,  exquisitely 
graceful  productions,  which  seem  dictated  by  a  poet,  and  exe- 
cuted by  a  Greek  artist.  Hence  it  was  rumoured  that  in  the 
Farnesian  paintings  the  engraver  had  surpassed  the  painter ;  at 
which  Annibal,  no  longer  able  to  subdue  his  envy,  removed 
bis  brother  from  the  undertaking  under  a  variety  of  false 
pretences ;  nor  was  any  humility  on  the  part  of  Agostino,  any 
advice  of  his  elders,  or  any  mediation  of  the  great,  sufficient 
to  appease  him.  Quitting  Rome,  Agostino  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  for  whom  he  painted  Celestial 
Love,  Terrestrial  Love,  andVenalLove,to  adorn  one  of  the  halls, 
a  very  beautiful  work,  which  he  terminated  only  just  before  his 
death.  A  single  figure  remained  wanting,  and  this  the  duke 
would  never  consent  to  have  supplied  by  any  other  hand*  At  the 
point  of  death  he  was  seized  with  lively  remorse,  on  account 
of  his  many  licentious  engravings  and  prints,  and  even  wept 
bitterly.  At  that  period  he  designed  a  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  complete.  In 
the  account  of  his  funeral,  and  in  the  oration  recited  on  that 
occasion  by  Lucio  Faberio,  mention  is  made  of  a  head  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  character  of  the  universal  judge,  painted  at  that 
time,  though  unfinished,  upon  a  black  ground*  Such  a  head 
is  pointed  out  in  the  Albani  palace  at  Rome,  and  duplicates 
exist  elsewhere.  In  the  features  we  see  exhibited  all  that  is 
at  once  most  majestic  and  most  terrible  within  the  limits  of 
the  human  imagination. 

Annibal  was  greatly  celebrated  in  Lombardy  in  every  pecu- 
liar taste  which  he  chose  to  pursue.  In  his  earliest  works 
Mengs  declares  that  he  traces  the  appearance,  but  not  the- 
depth  and  reality  of  Correggio's  style ;  but  it  is  an  appearance 
so  extremely  plausible,  that  it  compels  us  to  pronounce  him 
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on©  of  the  most  perfect  imitators  of  that  consummate  master. 
His  Taking  down  from  the  Cross,  at  the  church  of  the  Capuc- 
chri  in  Parma,  may  challenge  the  most  distinguished  followers 
of  the  Fanaese  sohooL  Hm  picture  of  S.  Rocoo  is  still  more 
celebrated,  comprising  the  perfection*  of  different  artists,  a 
piece  engraved  m  acquaforte  by  Guido  Reni.  It  was  exe- 
cuted for  Reggie,  thence  transferred  to  Modena,  and  from  the 
last  place  to  Dresden.  He  represented  the  saint,  standing 
near  a  portico  on  a  basement,  and  dispensing  his  wealth  to 
poor  mendicants;  a  composition  not  so  very  rich  in  figures  as 
in  knowledge  of  the  art  A  throng  of  paupers,  as  different  in 
point  of  infirmity  as  m  age  and  sex,  is  admirably  varied,  both 
in  the  grouping  and  the  gestures.  One  is  seen  receiving  with 
gratitude,  another  impatiently  expecting,  a  third  counting  his 
alms  with  delight;  every  object  is  misery  and  humiliation, 
and  yet  every  thing  seems  to  display  the  abundance  and  dignity 
of  the  artist.  But  proceeding  to  Rome  in  the  year  1600,  he 
entered  on  another  career;  "he  checked  his  are,"  observes 
Mengs,  "  he  improved  the  extravagance  of  his  forms,  imitated 
Rafaello  and  the  ancients,  retaining  at  the  same  time  a  portion 
of  the  style  of  Correggio  to  support  dignity"  (torn.  ii.  p.  19). 
Albano  makes  use  of  nearly  the  same  words  in  the  letter  given 
by  Bellori  (p.  44),  adding,  that  Aanibal,  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  judges,  "  far  surpassed  his  cousin,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  Ramaello,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful ancient  statues.'*  He  was  there  employed  in  various 
churches,  though  his  crowning  effort,  and  nearly  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  art,  as  restored  by  his  means,  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  Farnese  palace.  The  subjects  were  selected 
by  Monsig.  Aguochi ;  and  together  with  the  allegories  may  be 
read  in  Bellori.  Zn  a  small  chamber  he  gave  representations 
of  the  Virtues,  such  as  his  Choioe  of  Hercules,  Herculea  *u$- 
tainmg  like  World,  Utyesee  the  Liberator;  in  the  gallery 
various  fables  of  Virtuous  Love,  such  as  those  of  Arion  and 
Prometheus  ;  with  others  of  Venal  Love,  among  which  a  won- 
derful figure  of  a  Bacchanal  is  one  of  the  most  oonspicuous. 
The  work  is  admirably  distributed  and  varied  with  ovals, 
cornices,  and  with  a  variety  of  ornamental  figures,  sometimes 
in  stucco,  at  others  in  chiaroscuro,  where  the  effect  of  his  assi- 
duous studies  of  the  Farnesian  Hercules  is  very  apparent, 
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as  well  as  the  ierse  «f  the  Belvidere,  Whack  he  accurately 
designed,  without  even  having  the  model  before  him.  The 
whole  of  the*>tber  parts  bnaathe  Attic  elegance  combined  with 
fiai&eUesfae  grace,  and  imitations  not  only  of  his  own  Tibaldi 
but  of  Bonaxruoti  himself,  no  less  than  all  the  sprightly  and 
the  powerful  added  to  the  art  by  the  Venetians  and  Lombards. 
This  was  the  earliest  production,  where,  as  in  Pandora  s  box, 
aH  the  geaiuses  of  the  Italian  schools  naited  their  several  gifts ; 
and  in  its  fit  place  I  described  the  astonishment  created  by 
it  at  Some,  with  the  revolution  it  occasioned  ia  the  whole 
art. 

On  account  of  this  work  he  is  ranked  by  Mengs  next  after 
the  three  leading  masters  in  the  fourth  degree,  and  even 
esteemed  superaminent  in  regard  to  the  form  of  his  virile 
figures.  Poussin  asserts,  that  after  Ittiftaello  there  were  no 
better  compositions  than  these,  and  he  prefers  the  decorative 
heads  and  figures  already  mentioned,  with  the  other  naked 
forms,  in  which  the  artist  was  said  to  have  surpassed  himself, 
^ven  to  his  fables  so  beautifully  painted.  To  him  BagEone 
refers  the  method  of  colouring  fan*  feature,  which  was  nearly 
lost,  as  weU  as  the  true  art  of  landscape-painting,  afterwards 
imitated  by  the  Flemish.  To  these  might  likewise  be  added 
the  nse  of  caricatures,  which  ne  one  better  than  he  knew  how 
to  copy  from  mature,  an4  to  increase  with  ideal  power.  In 
the  Roman  galleries  many  of  Annibal's  pictures  are  to  be  met 
with,  conducted  in  this  new  style;  and  there  is  one  in  the 
LanceUotti  palace,  small,  and  painted  «  colfaf  mailing,  I  had 
almost  said,  the  best  pieces  of  Ereelaai.  It  is  a  Pan  teaching 
Apollo  to  play  upon  the  pipe;  figures  at  once  designed, 
eolonred,  and  disposed  with  the  hand  of  a  great  master.  They 
are  so  finely  expressive,  that  we  see  in  the  countenance  of  the 
youth,  humility,  and  apprehension  of  committing  an  error ; 
and  in  that  of  the  old  man,  turning  another  way,  peculiar 
attention  to  the  sound,  his  pleasure  in  possessing  such  a  pupil, 
and1  his  anxiety  to  conceal  from  him  his  real  opinion,  lest  he 
might  happen  to  grow  vain.t 

No  other  pieces  so  exquistely  finished  are  found  by  his  hand 

*  In  colours,  of  which  yolk  of  egg,  or  a  kind  of  glue,  is  the  vehicle. 
f  See  the  "  Dissertazione  su  la  Pittura,"  by  the  Canon  Lazzarini,  in 
the  Catalogue  of  Pictures  at  Pesaro,  p.  118. 
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at  Bologna,  where  there  prevails  the  same  strong  party,  com- 
menced in  the  time  of  the  Caracci,  and  which  prefers  Lodo- 
vico  to  Annibal.  When  we  reflect  that  Annibal,  in  addition 
to  the  patrimony  left  by  his  school,  conferred  upon  it  the 
riches  which  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  throughout  many  ages 
and  many  places  had  collected  to  adorn  their  style ;  when  we 
reflect  on  the  progress  which,  on  observing  his  new  style  at 
Rome,  was  made  by  Domeniohino,  Quido,  Albano,  Lanfranco, 
with  the  new  light  which  it  afforded  to  Algardi,  according  to 
the  supposition  of  Passeri,  in  respect  to  sculpture,  and  the 
improvement  which  by  his  means  took  place  in  the  very  pleas- 
ing and  attractive  painting  of  Flanders  and  of  Holland,  we 
feel  inclined  to  coincide  with  the  general  sentiment  entertained 
beyond  the  limits  of  Bologna,  that  Annibal  was  the  most 
eminent  artist  of  his  family.  At  the  same  time  we  may 
allow,  that  Agostino  was  the  greater  genius,  and  Lodovico,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  both,  the  greater  teacher  of  these 
three.  As  such,  too,  the  learned  Ab.  Magnani,  librarian  and 
lecturer  upon  eloquence  to  the  institution,  assigns  to  him  the 
office  of  teacher,  in  an  able  oration  upon  the  fine  arts,  printed 
at  Parma  by  Bodoni,  along  with  others  by  the  same  author. 

The  three  Caracci  may  be  almost  said  to  define  the  bound- 
aries of  the  golden  age  of  painting  in  Italy.  They  are  her 
last  sovereign  masters,  unless  we  are  willing  to  admit  a  few 
of  their  select  pupils,  who  extended  that  period  during  the 
space  of  some  years.  Excellent  masters,  doubtless,  flourished 
subsequently ;  but  after  their  decease,  the  powers  of  such 
artists  appearing  less  elevated  and  less  solid,  we  begin  to  hear 
complaints  respecting  the  decline  of  the  art.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  those  who  contended  for  a  secondary  age  of  silver, 
dating  from  Guido  down  to  the  time  of  Giordano,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  minor  merit  of  the  artists,  as  for  the  prices,  so 
much  greater  than  formerly,  which  Guido  introduced  into  the 
art.  The  Caracci  themselves  had  been  only  scantily  remune- 
rated. Count  Malvasia  admits  this  fact,  not  omitting  to  point 
out  the  small  dwelling,  and  to  describe  the  narrow  circum- 
stances in  which  Lodovico  died,  while  his  two  relatives  left 
the  world  still  more  impoverished  than  himself.  The  Caracci^ 
moreover,  did  not,  like  other  painters,  leave  legitimate  sons  to 
perpetuate  their  school ;  they  never  married,  and  were  ac- 
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customed  to  observe  that  the  art  was  sole  partner  of  their 
thoughts.  And  this  beloved  mistress  they  adored  and  served 
with  a  love  so  passionate,  as  to  abandon  almost  all  worldly 
rare  for  themselves.  Even  while  sitting  at  their  meals  they 
had  the  implements  of  their  art  before  them ;  and  wherever 
they  observed  an  action  or  gesture  adapted  to  adorn  it,  they 
took  instant  note  of  it.  And  to  this  their  free  estate,  more 
than  to  any  other  cause,  were  they  indebted  for  their  noble 
progress  and  improvement.  Had  they  "  taken  to  themselves 
a  wife,"  how  easily  would  their  agreeable  friendship  and 
attachment,  from  which  each  of  the  three  derived  light  and 
knowledge  from  the  rest,  have  been  broken  in  upon  by  tattling 
and  trifles  beneath  their  care.  Most  probably,  too,  it  might 
have  occasioned  too  great  rapidity  of  hand,  at  the  expense  of 
study ;  such  at  least  having  been  the  result  with  regard  to 
many,  who,  to  indulge  a  woman's  taste,  or  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  a  family,  have  addicted  themselves  to  carelessness 
and  despatch.  At  the  period,  then,  of  the  decease  of  the  two 
cousins,  and  the  advanced  age  of  Lodovico,  there  remained  of 
the  family  only  two  youths,  one,  named  Francesco,  at  Bologna, 
the  other,  Antonio,  in  Rome. 

Francesco  was  a  younger  brother  of  Agostino  and  Annibal. 
Confiding  in  his  connections  and  in  his  own  talent,  excellent 
in  point  of  design,  and  reasonably  good  in  colouring,  he 
ventured  to  oppose  %  school  of  his  own  to  that  of  Lodovico,  his 
master,  inscribing  upon  the  door :  "  This  is  the  true  school  of 
the  Caracci."  He  enjoyed  no  reputation  at  Bologna,  but  was 
rather  held  in  dislike,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  and 
detraction  of  Lodovico,  to  whom  he  owed  what  little  he 
executed  at  that  place,  namely,  an  altar-piece,  with  various 
saints,  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  whole  of  which  had  been 
retouched  by  his  kind  and  able  cousin.  Having  gone  to 
Rome,  he  was  first  received  with  applause,  but  becoming 
better  known  he  was  soon  despised ;  and",  without  leaving  a 
single  specimen  of  his  pencil,  he  died  there  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  in  the  hospital.  Antonio  Caracci,  a  natural  son 
of  Agostino,  and  pupil  to  Annibal,  was  of  a  totally  different 
disposition.  Prudent,  affectionate,  and  grateful  to  his  rela- 
tives, he  received  Annibal's  last  sighs  at  Rome,  bestowed  upon 
him  a  splendid  funeral  in  the  same  church  of  the  Rotonda, 
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where  Bafiaello's  remains  had  been  exhibited,  and  defeated 
his  ashes  at  the  side  of  that  great  artist  He  survived,  a 
valetudinarian,  daring  some  years,  and  died  *t  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  in  Bone,  where  he  left  some  works  ia  the  ponti- 
fical palace,  and  at  &  fiartoiommeo.  They  are  rarely  met 
with  in  cabinets,  though  I  saw  one  in  Genoa,  a  Veronica,  in 
possession  of  the  Brignole  family.  Bellori  had  written  his 
fife,  which,  although  now  lost,  leads  to  the  suppostooti  tiiat  he 
possessed  great  merit,  Tnasmnoa  as  that  writer  confined  hia*- 
eelf  to  the  commemoration  of  only  first-mte  artista  Baldaa- 
sare  Akisi,  called  Gaianino,  a  kinsmaa  and  scholar  of  the 
Caracci,  yielded  to  few  of  his  fellow-pupils  in  his  composi- 
tions. His  picture  of  the  Visitation,  at  the  church  of  the 
€ariti  in  Bologna,  so  .much  extolled  by  MetaMria*  to  eay 
nothing  of  various  other  pictures,  executed  at  Borne,  and 
favourably  recorded  by  Baglione,  affords  ample  neoef s  of  it. 
His  fortune,  however,  was  not  equal  to  his  merit ;  so  that  he 
wholly  devoted  himself  to  portraiture,  mad  as  we  hare  stated, 
in  the  fiomaa  school,  he  there  for  some  period  boasted  the 
chief  sway  in  the  branch  of  portraits,  which  were  ant&rmly 
characterised  by  great  power  and  strong  relief. 

Other  Bologaese  artists,  educated  in  the  same  academy,  took 
up  their  residence  also  at  Borne,  or  in  its  state ;  nor  were  they 
few  in  number,  sinoe,  as  was  observed  in  the  fourth  epoch  of 
that  school,  thev  were  received  there  with  distinguished 
favour.  We  shall  commence  with  the  least  celebrated.  Last- 
tanzio  Mainardi,  called  by  Baglione  Lattaniao  Bologaese,  had 
visited  Borne  previous  to  Anmbal,  and  in  the  pontificate  of 
Sixtua  V.,  conducted  several  works  for  the  Vatican,  which 
augured  well  of  his  genius,  had  he  not  died  there  very  young; 
as  well  as  one  Gianpaolo  Bonconti,  at  an  age  still  more  imma- 
ture, having  vainly  followed  his  master  to  Berne,  where  he  had 
only  time  to  make  a  few  designs,  hut  conceived  in  the  beet 
taste.  Innocenzio  Tacconi  was  kinsman,  according  to  some, 
and  assuredly  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Anmbal.  From  him 
he  received  designB  and  retouches,  tending  to  make  him  appear 
a  more  considerable  artist  than  he  really  was.  To  judge  from 
some  of  his  histories  of  St  Andrew,  painted  for  S.  Maria  del 
Popolo,  and  S.  Angiolo,  in  the  fish-market,  he  may  be  said  te 
have  rivalled  his  best  fellow-pupils.  But  abusing  his  master's 
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goodness,  and  alienating  Iris  regard  from  Agostino,  from 
Albano,  and  "from  Gnido,  by  misrepresentations,  he  received 
the  usual  Teoompease  of  slanderers.  Annibal  withdrew  his 
support,  deprived  of  which  tie  gradually  became  more  and 
move  insignificant.  Anton  Maria  Patrice  ^erfrly  left  Rome,  and, 
entering  the  service  of  Mario  Farnese,  resided  upon  his 
estates,  feeing  employed  in  painting  at  Castro,  at  Latera,  and 
at  Famese,  in  whose  cathedral  he  placed  his  picture  of  the 
mass,  to  which  AnnifcaU  also  put  his  hand,  even  eonducting 
some  of  the  figures.  Baidassare  ©roce  is  an  artist  enumerated 
by  OrhmSi  among  the  pupils  of  Annibal ;  by  Malvasia,  among 
€he  imitators  ef  OtSdo.  Baglione  describes  him  as  superior 
in  age  to  all  three  of  the  CJaracci,  introducing  him  into  Rome 
as  early  as  the  lames  of  Gregory.  Towards  reconciKng  the 
accounts  of  these  write?*,  it  might  be  observed,  that  continu- 
ing to  reside  at  Rome,  he  may  have  taken  advantage,  as  he 
advanced  m  age,  of  the  examples  afforded  by  his  noble  fellow- 
citizens.  His  style,  from  what  we  gather  of  it  in  the  public 
palace -of  Vrterbo,  and  a  cupola  of  the  Gesu,  as 'well  as  from 
fas  large  motorics  of  S.  Susanna,  and  other  places  m  Rome,  is 
easy,  natural,  and  entitling  him  to  the  name  of  a  good 
mechanist  and  painter  «f  frescos,  but  not  so  easily  to  that  of  a 
follower  of  the  Oaracci.  <GBo.  Luigi  Valesio  entered,  though 
late,  into  the  same  school,  and  chiefly  attached  himself  to 
engraving  and  to  miniature.  Proceeding  to  Rome,  he  was 
there  employed  by  the  Lodovisj  imder  the  pontificate  of  Gre- 
gory X  v.,  and  omatneft  great  honours.  We  find  him  com- 
mended in  the  works  of  Marini  and  other  poets,  though  less 
for  the  «rt,  in  which  lie  tmly  moderately  excelled,  than  for  his 
assiduity  and  his  fortune.  He  was  one  of  those  wits,  who,  in 
the  want  of  sound  merit,  know  how  to  substitute  easier 
methods  to  advance  themselves  ;  seasonably  to  regale  such  as 
can  assist  them,  to  affect  joy  amidst  titter  humiliation,  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  men's  tempers,  to  flatter,  to 
insinuate,  and  to  canvass  interest,  until  they  attain  their 
object.  By  means  like  these  he  maintained  his  equipage  in 
Rome,  'where  Annibal,  during  many  years,  obtained  no  other 
stipend  for  his  honourable  toils,  than  a  bare  roof  for  his  head, 
daily  pittance  for  himself  and  his  servant,  with  annual  pay- 
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ment  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  crowns.*  In  the  few  pieces 
executed  by  Yalesio,  at  Bologna,  such  as  his  Nunziata  of  the 
Mendicants,  we  perceive  a  dry  composition  of  small  relief,  yet 
exact  according  to  the  method  of  the  miniaturists.  He 
appears  to  have  somewhat  improved  at  Rome,  where  he  left  a 
few  works  in  fresco  and  in  oil,  exhibiting  his  whole  power, 
perhaps,  in  a  figure  of  Religion,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Minerva, 
To  these  artists  of  the  Caraoci  school  it  will  be  sufficient  only 
to  have  alluded.  They  were  indeed  no  more  than  gregarious 
followers  of  those  elevated  standards  of  their  age. 

The  five,  however,  who  next  follow,  deserve  a  nearer  view, 
and  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  their  merits.  These, 
remaining  indeed  at  Rome,  became  leaders  of  new  ranks, 
which  from  them  assumed  their  name  and  devioe ;  and  hence 
we  have  alternately  been  compelled  to  record  the  disciples  of 
Albano,  of  Guido,  and  so  of  the  rest.  This  repetition,  how- 
ever, in  other  places,  will  now  permit  us  to  treat  of  them  in  a 
more  cursory  view. 

Domenico  Zampieri,  otherwise  Domenichino,  is  at  this  day 
universally  esteemed  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  the 
Caraoci ;  and  has  even  been  preferred  by  Count  Algarotti  to 
the  Caraoci  themselves.  What  is  still  more,  Poussin  ranked 
him  directly  next  to  Rafiaello ;  and  in  the  introduction  to  the 
life  of  Camassei,  almost  the  same  opinion  is  given  by  Passeri. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  career  his  genius  appeared  slow, 
because  it  was  profound  and  accurate ;  and  Passeri  attributes 
his  grand  progress  more  to  his  amazing  study  than  to  his 
genius.  From  his  acting  as  a  continual  censor  of  his  own 
productions,  he  became  among  his  fellow-pupils  the  most  exact 
and  expressive  designer,  his  colours  most  true  to  nature,  and 
of  the  best  impasto,  the  most  universal  master  in  the  theory 
of  his  art,  the  sole  painter  amongst  them  all  in  whom  Mengs 
found  nothing  to  desire,  except  a  somewhat  larger  proportion 
of  elegance.  That  he  might  devote  his  whole  being  to  the  art*, 
he  shunned  all  society,  or  if  he  occasionally  sought  it  in  the 
public  theatres  and  markets,  it  was  in  order  better  to  observe 
the  play  of  nature's  passions  in  the  features  of  the  people  ;— 

*  See  Malvasia,  vol.  i.  p.  574. 
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those  of  joy,  anger,  grief,  terror,  and  every  affection  of  tbe 
mind,  and  to  commit  it  living  to  his  tablets;  and  thus, 
exclaims  BeUori,  it  was,  he  succeeded  in  delineating  the  son], 
in  colouring  life,  and  rousing  those  emotions  in  our  breasts  at 
which  his  works  all  aim;  as  if  he  waved  the  same  wand 
which  belonged  to  the  poetical  enchanters,  Tasso  and  Ariosto. 
After  several  years'  severe  study  at  Bologna,  he  went  to 
Parma  to  examine  the  beautiful  works  of  the  Lombards ;  and 
thence  to  Borne,  where  he  completed  his  erudite  taste  under 
Annibal,  who  selected  him  as  one  of  his  assistants. 

His  style  of  painting  is  almost  theatrical,  and  he  in  general 
lays  the  scene  amidst  some  splendid  exhibition  of  architecture,* 
which  serves  to  confer  upon  his  compositions  a  new  and  ele- 
vated character  in  the  manner  of  Paul  Veronese.  There  he 
introduces  his  actors,  selected  from  nature's  finest  models,  and 
animated  by  the  noblest  impulses  of  the  art  The  virtuous 
have  an  expression  bo  sweet,  so  sincere,  and  so  affectionate,  as 
to  inspire  the  love  of  what  is  good.  And  in  the  like  manner 
do  the  vicious,  with  their  guilty  features,  create  in  us  as  deep 
aversion  to  their  vice*  We  must  despair  to  find  paintings 
exhibiting  richer  or  more  varied  ornaments,  accessaries  more 
beautifully  adapted,  or  more  majestic  draperies.  The  figures 
are  finely  disposed  both  in  place  and  action,  conducing  to  the 
general  effect ;  while  a  light  pervades  the  whole  which  seems 
to  rejoice  the  spirit ;  growing  brighter  and  brighter  in  the 
aspect  of  the  best  countenances,  whence  they  first  attract  the 
eye  and  heart  of  the  beholder.  The  most  delightful  mode  of 
view  is  to  take  in  the  whole  scene,  and  observe  how  well  each 
personage  represents  his  intended  part.  In  general  there  is 
no  want  of  an  interpreter  to  declare  what  the  actors  think  and 
speak ;  they  bear  it  stamped  upon  their  features  and  attitudes ; 
and  though  gifted  with  audible  words,  they  could  not  tell  their 
tale  to  the  ear,  more  plainly  than  they  speak  it  to  the  eye. 
Surely,  of  this,  we  have  proof  in  the  Scourging  of  St.  Andrew, 
at  S.  Gregorio,  at  Rome,  executed  in  competition  with  Guido, 
and  placed  opposite  to  his  St.  Andrew,  in  the  act  of  being  led 

*  He  was  likewise  very  eminent  in  this  branch,  being  named  by 
Gregory  XV.  as  architect  for  the  Apostolic  Palace. 
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to  the  gibbet  It  is  commoner  reported  that  an  aged  woman, 
accompanied  by  a  litfcle  boy,  was  seen  long  wistfully  engaged 
with  viewing  Dom«niduBa»  picture,  stowing  it  part  by  part 
to  the  boy,  and  next  turning  to  the  history  by  Chnto,  she  gave* 
it  a  <mrsory  glance,  and  passed  on»  Same  assert,  thafr  AnmhaJ, 
being  acquainted  with  the  met,  leek  occasion  ten  the  ebv 
cumstance  to  gnre  hie*  preference  to  the  former  piece.  It  it 
moreover  added*  that  in  painting  en*  of  the- executioners,  he 
actually  thaew*  himself  into  a  passionv  uemg  threatening  word* 
and  actions^  and  that  Annibat  surprising  tan  at  thai  moment 
embraeed  him,  exclaiming  with,  jsy,  ^To-day,  my  Etomeni- 
chino,  then  art  teexmmgmef**  So*  novel,  and  at  the  same  tune 
so  natural  it  appeared  to  ham,  that  the  artist,  Bke  the  orator* 
should  feel  within  himself  all  that  he  is  representing  to  other*. 
Yet  this  picture  of  the  Seonrginy  »  m  no  way  tobeeom- 
pared  with  the  Communion*  of  &  Jerome,  or- to  the  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Agnes,  aad  other  works,  commoted  in  his  riper  years- 
The  hot  of  these  is  generally  aDb wed  to  be  the- finest  picture' 
Borne  can  boast  mm*  te  the  transfiguration  ofBafeeHb ;  while 
tfe  second  wa*  estimated  by  hie  rival  Chridoat  tejt  times:  the 
merit  of  Rafiaello'a  own*  pieces.*  In  these  church  paintings 
one  great  attraction  consists  in  the-  glory  of  the  angels,  ex- 
quisitely beautiM  h»  mature,  ML  of  livery  action,  and  so  in- 
troduced as  to  perform  the  most  gracious  offices  in  the  niece  ; 
the  crowning  of  martyrs,  the  bearing  palms,  the  scattering  of 
roses,  wearing  the  mazy  dance,  and  waking  sweet  melodies. 
In  the  attitudes  we  often  trace  the  imitation  of  Correggio ;  yet 
the  forms  are  different,  and  for  Hie  most  part  have  a  flatness 
of  the  nose,  whioh  distinguishes  them,  and  gives  them  an  air 
of  comeliness*.  Much,  however*  as  Domenichino  delighted  in 
oil-painting,  he  is  more  soft  and  harmonious  in  his  frescos ; 
some  of  which  are  to  be  seen,  besides  those  in  Naples,  at  Fano, 
but  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  destroyed  by  fire.  They 
consist  of  scriptural  histories  in  a  chapel  of  the  cathedral ;  of 
mythological  incidents  in  villa  Bracciano,  at  Frascati ;  the  acts 
of  S.  Nilb,  at  Grotta  Ferrata;  and  various  sacred  subjects 

*  The  Car.  Puccini  very  justly  condemns  this  opinion  in  his  "  Esame* 
Critico  del  Webb/'  p.  49. 
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interspersed  through  different  churches  at  Rome.  Ik  the  cor- 
bels of  the  cupolas  at  S.  Carlo  a'  Catinari,  and  at  &  Andrea 
della  Yalle,  he  painted  at  the  former  the  four  Virtues,  at  the 
latter  the  four  Evaagefceta,  still  regarded  a*  n»dels  after  in- 
numerable similar  piodnetiona,  At  &.  Andrea  ale©  are  Men 
various  histories  of  that  saint  in  the  tribnnev  besides  those  of 
St.  Cecilia,  at  &  Luigi ;  others  at  S.  Silvestro  is  theQuirinal, 
of  David  and  other  scriptural  subjects,  whick  m  point  of 
eompoaitkin  and  taste  of  costume  are  by  feme  eetoemed  supe- 
rior to  the  rest. 

It  seems  almost  incredible,  that  wodwKke  those,  which  now 
engage  the  admiration  el  professors  themselves,  should  once^ 
as  I  have  narrated,  have,  been  decried  to  such  a  degree,  thai 
the  author  was  loan;  destitute  ef  all  conurnssisasv  ana  even  on 
the  point  of  transferring  his  genius  te»  the  art  ef  sculpture. 
This  was  in  part  owing- to  theait  of  his  rivals,  who  represented 
Us  very  exeefien«es  as  defeats,  and  kt  part  to  some  li^  faults 
of  his  own.  Donwiiktbane  was  less  dwrtrmguwhad  for  invention 
than  for  any  ether  branch  of  his  profession*  Of  this,  his  pic- 
ture of  the  Bosary  at  Bologna  affords  an  iiwtsmee,  winch  neither 
at  that  period  nor  since  has  been  fnlly  understood  by  the 
public ;  and  it  is  known,  not  to  have  pleased  even  Ms  own 
lriend&>  which  led  the  author  to  regret  its  production.  Diffident 
thenceforward  of  his  powers- in>  this  department,  he  often  hof£ 
rowed  the  ideas  of  others,-  imitated  Agostra*  in  his  St. 
Jerome,  the  S.  Roeco,  of  Annibal,  in  his  ahnsgtvrag'  of  St. 
Cecilia  ;  and  even  other  less  enunenc  aartkta  ;  observing,  that 
in  every  picture  he  found  something  good,  ae  Puny  said,  that 
from  every  book  we  may  cull  some  useful  information.  These 
imitations  afforded  occasion  for  his  rivals  to  charge  him  with 
poverty  of  invention,  procuring  an  engraving  of  AgostinoV 
St.  Jerome,  of  which  they  emulated  copies,  denouncing  Do* 
menico  Zampieri  as  a  plagiarist*  Lanfraneo,  the  chief  agent 
in  these  intrigues,  exhibited  on  the  contrary  only  his  own 
designs,  invariably  novel,  and  made  a  display  of  his*  own  cele- 
rity and  promptness  of  hand,  as  contrasted  with  his  rival's 
want  of  resolution  and  despateh.  Had  Domenichino  enjoyed 
the  same  advantages  of  party  as  the  Caracci  in  Bologna, 
whieh  he  well  deserved,  he  would  soon  have  triumphed  over 
his  adversaries,  by  proving  the  distinction  between  imitation 
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and  servility,*  and  that  if  his  works  were  longer  in  being 
brought  to  perfection  than  his  rival's,  their  reputation  would 
be  proportionally  durable.  The  public  is  an  equitable  judge  ; 
but  a  good  cause  is  not  sufficient  without  the  advantage  of 
many  voices  to  sanction  it.  Domenichino,  timid,  retired,  and 
toaster  of  few  pupils,  was  destitute  of  a  party  equal  to  his 
cause.  He  was  constrained  to  yield  to  the  crowd  that 
trampled  him,  thus  verifying  the  observation  of  Monsig. 
Agucchi,  that  his  worth  would  never  be  rightly  appreciated 
during  his  lifetime.  The  spirit  of  party  passing  away,  impar- 
tial posterity  has  rendered  him  justice ;  nor  is  there  a  royal 
gallery  but  confesses  an  ambition  for  his  specimens.  Hie 
figure  pieces  are  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  fetch  enormous1 
prices.  He  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  except  in  capital  cities ; 
his  David  is  a  first  rate  object  of  inquiry  to  all  strangers  visit- 
ing the  college  of  Fane,  who  have  the  least  pretensions  to 
taste ;  the  figure  of  the  king,  as  large  as  life,  being  of  itself 
sufficient  to  render  an  artist's  name  immortal 

There  is  a  small  but  inestimable  picture  of  St.  Francis* 
that  belonged  to  the  late  Count  Jacopo  Zambeecari,  at  Bo- 
logna. The  saint  is  seen  in  the  act  of  prayer,  and  by  the  ani- 
mated and  flushed  expression  of  the  eyes,  it  appears  as  if  his 
heart  had  jnst  been  dissolved  in  tears.  Two  pictures,  likewise 
beautifully  composed,  I  have  seen  at  Genoa ;  the  Death  of 
Adonis  bewailed  by  Venus,  in  the  Durazzo  gallery  just  before 
mentioned,  and  the  S.  Rocco  in  the  Brignole  Sale,  offering  up 
prayers  for  the  cessation  of  the  plague.  The  attitude  of  the 
holy  man ;  the  eagerness  of  those  who  seek  him  ;  the  tragic  ex- 

*  See  the  defence  set  up  by  Cretpi,  both  for  Domenichino  and  Massari, 
another  imitator  of  Agostino's  picture.  It  is  inserted  in  tbe  Certosa  di 
Bologna,  described  at  p.  26.  He  has  also  been  commended  by  Bellorr 
for  his  slowness  of  hand,  who  brings  forward  some  of  his  maxims,  snett. 
as  that  "  no  single  line  is  worthy  of  a  real  painter  which  is  not  dictated 
by  the  genius  before  it  is  traced  by  the  hand ;  that  excellence  consists  in 
the  full  and  proper  completion  of  works ;"  and  he  used  to  reproach 
those  pupils  who  designed  in  sketch,  and  coloured  by  dashes  of  the  pencil 
(p.  213).  We  meet  with  a  third  apology  in  Fasseri  (p.  4),  for  some 
figures  borrowed  from  the  Farnese  Gallery,  and  imitated  by  Domenichino 
in  the  histories  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  portico  of  S.  Onofrio.  At  p.  9, 
too,  he  defends  him  in  regard  to  the  style  of  his  folds,  in  which  by  some 
be  was  thought  too  scanty,  and  too  hard  in  their  disposition. 
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hibition  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  around  him  ;  a  funeral  pro* 
cession  going  by ;  an  infant  seen  on  the  bosom  of  its  dead 
mother,  vainly  seeking  its  wonted  nutriment ;  all  shake  the 
soul  of  the  spectator  as  if  he  were  beholding  the  real  scene* 
Among  his  pictures  from  profane  history  the  most  celebrated 
is  his  Chase  of  Diana,  in  the  Borghesi  Palace,  filled  with 
spirited  forms  of  nymphs,  and  lively  incidents.  In  the  same 
collection  are  some  of  his  landscapes,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Flo- 
rence ;  and  some  of  his  portraits  in  others.  Here  too  he  is 
excellent,  but  they  are  the  least  difficult  branches  to  acquire. 
Respecting  his  other  works,  and  the  most  eminent  of  his  pupils, 
enough  has  been  stated  in  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  schools. 
He  educated  for  his  native  place  Gio>  Batista  Ruggieri ;  and 
to  his  numerous  other  misfortunes  was  added  the  pain  of  find- 
ing him  ungrateful,  alter  having  rendered  him  eminent  in  his 
art.  This  pupil  united  with  Qessi  in  quality  of  assistant ;  and 
as  we  shall  show,  also  took  his  denomination  from  him.  Pas- 
seri  dwells  on  this  disappointment  of  Domenichino  incidentally 
in  his  life  of  Algardi  (p.  198). 

Next  to  Zampieri  comes  his  intimate  friend  Francesco 
Albani,  "  who,  aiming  at  the  same  object,"  observes  Malvasia, 
"  and  adopting  the  same  means,  pursued  the  like  glorious 
career."  They  agree  in  a  general  taste  for  select  design, 
solidity,  pathetic  power,  and  likewise  in  their  tints,  except  in 
Albani's  fleshes  being  ruddier,  and  not  unfrequently  faded,  from 
his  method  of  laying  on  the  grounds.  In  point  of  original 
invention  he  is  superior  to  Domenichino,  and  perhaps  to  any 
other  of  the  school ;  and  in  his  representation  of  female  forms, 
according  to  Mengs,  he  has  no  equal.  By  some  he  is  deno- 
minated the  Anacreon  of  painting.  Like  that  poet,  with  his 
short  odes,  so  Albani,  from  his  small  paintings,  acquired  great 
reputation ;  and  as  the  one  sings  Venus  and  the  Loves,  and 
maids  and  boys,  so  does  the  artist  hold  up  to  the  eye  the  same 
delicate  and  graceful  subjects.  Nature,  indeed,  formed,  the 
perusal  of  the  poets  inclined,  and  fortune  encouraged  his  genius 
for  this  kind  of  painting ;  and  possessing  a  consort  and  twelve 
children,  all  of  surprising  beauty,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
blest  with  the  finest  models  for  the  pursuit  of  his  studies.  He 
had  a  villa  most  delightfully  situated,  which  farther  presented 
him  with  a  variety  of  objects,  enabling  him  to  represent  the 
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beautiful  rural  views;  so  iamifia?  to  his  eye;  Passeri  greatly 
extols  bis  talent  in  tbk  branchy  remarking,  that  where  others, 
being  desirous  of  raking  figment*  tlte  landscape,  or  its  Tano» 
abjecte  to  one.  another*  meet  frequently  after  thek  natural 
odour,  he  invariably  preserves  the  green  of  hk  trees,  the  clear- 
nesa  of  bift  waters,  and  the  serenity  of  the  air,  under  the  most 
lovely  aspect ;  and  corrtrived  to  nuke  them  wkfc  the  most 
ejaehaating  power  oi  harmony. 

Upoasuek  grounds,  fcr  the  most  part,  he  places  and  disposes 
hk  eojnpositkns,  although  he  may  occasionally  introduce  spe- 
cimens of  hie  arehkeetnin,  Lot  which  he  k  equally  expert.  Hie 
pictures  axe  often  met  with  in  collections,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  they  re-appear,  inasmuch  an  both  he  himself  made 
repetitions*  and  practised  his  pupil?  in  them,  giving  them  his 
own  touches.  He  exhibits  few  bacchanals,  avoiding  figures 
that  had  already  been  so  admirably  treated  by  Annibal  in 
many  of  has  tittle  pictures*  from  wbtehy  if  I  mistake  not,  Al- 
bano  drew  the  fcrst  ideas  of  bis  style;  adapting  it  to  his  own 
talent,  which  was  not  so  elevated  as  that  of  AnnibaL  Hie 
most  favourite  themes  are  the  sleeping  Venus,  Diana  in  her 
bath,  Dana*  en  her  conchy  Galatea  in  the  sea,  Europa  on  the 
bull,  a  piece  which  is  also  seen  ob  a  large  scale  in  the  Colonna 
and  Belognetti  collections  at  Borne,  and  ia  that  of  the  Conti 
Moeea  at  Pesare.  Hqw<  beautifully  do  those-  figures  t>f  the 
Loves  throw  their  veil  over  the  virgin,  in  order  to  protect  her 
from  the  sun's  rays,  while  others  are  seen  drawing  forward  the 
bull  with  bands  of  flowers*  or  goading  him  in  the  side  with 
thek  darts.  At  tknss.  he  introduces  them  in  the  dance,  weav- 
ing garlands,  and  practising  with  their  bows  at  a  heart  sus- 
pended in  the  air  for  a  target..  Occasionally  he  conceals  some 
doctrine,  or  ingenious  allegory,  under  the  veil  of  painting  ;  as 
in  those  four  oval  pictures  of  the  Elements  in  the  Borghesi 
palace,  which  he  repeated  for  the  royal  gallery  at  Turin. 
There  too  are  Cupids  seen  employed  in  tempering  Vulcan's 
darts  ;  spreading  thek  snares  for  birds  upon  the  wing;  fishing 
and  swimming  in  the  sea;  culling  and  wreathing  flowers,  as 
if  intended  to  represent  the  system  of  the  ancients,  who  referred 
every  work  of  nature  to  Genii,  and  with  Genii  accordingly  peo- 
pledthe  world.  To  sacred  subjects  Aibano  devoted  less  attention, 
but  did  not  vary  hk  taste.  The  entire  action  of  such  pieces  was 


made  to  depend  on  the  ministry  of  gsa©^  cheiraksv  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  thai  whist  was  subsequently  adapted  b y  P. 
Tornielliin his- Hiarifie  oadaasonettea^  vl»^,  ii*  ev*^  history  ef 
the  Vixgja  and  BhLjduld^  bet  introduces;  a  thasng  ol  them 
as  a  sacred  train.  Another  verjr  fe*yo««ub»  repetition  of  idea 
is  that  of  representing  the  Infant  Christ,,  wish  has  eye  tamed 
towards  Heave*  upon  the  angels,  some  in  tha  act  of  Imaging 
thorny  some  the  seem^  some  thecresa,  e*  otiter  sjnofebob  of 
his  future  passion*  These  is  a  picture  of  this  kiw&ittfflsrqneey 
to  which  I  alln&d  m  th*  J&wriftioa  ei  the  dneaL  gatiery, 
and  it  is  also  found  somewhat  varied  i»  twe>  fia»pieees;  one* 
at  the  BoBoenscaoi  ia  Forii*  the  other  m  Beiegnay  a*.  ISKppiai* 
These*  and.  other  works  of  AJbam,interjqwwod  thneugkeut  dif- 
ferent cities,  as,  ia  Matelica,  in  Qfcimey  in-  Binding  besides  his: 
fresco  paintings  in  Bofogaa*  at  &  Mkttejfr  in  Beseo,  at  S*  Ja~ 
copo,  of  the  Spaniards-  at  Rons*  ^th.  the?  design  ef  Anmbal  f 
these  eujficientiy  exhibit  his  superior  talent  &nr  target  paintings 
although  he  applied  himself  with  greater  zest  aud  vigour  to* 
those  on  a  smaller  scale*. 

Albani  opened  an  academy  fee  several  years  atRamey  and 
at  Bologna,  invariably  a  competitor  of  Guide*  beth  in  bis 
magisterial  and  his  professional  capacity.*  Bemce  arose  these, 
strictures  upon  his  style  which  Outdofs  disciples  atibeted  to 
despise  as  loose  and  e&mxnatsy  wanting  elegance?  in  the*  virile 
forms,  while  those  of  the  hoys  were  all  of  the  sane  proportion, 
and.  his  heads,  of  the  Holy  Family  and  of  sajaa*  had  always 
one  idea*  Similar  accusations,  advanced  likewise  against 
Pietoe.  Pexugiw^  ace  net  eatoriated  to  depress  se  great  an 
artists  merit,  so*  much  as  the  esteem  of  Amubsl,  his  owk 
writings,  and  his  pupils  serve  to.  raise  him  in  our  regard. 
It  is  matter  oi  historical  ihet  that  Anatbal,  seized  with 
admiration.,  of  seme  of  his  small  pictures*,  and  among  others  a 
bacchante>  seen  at:  a  fountain-  pourings  out  wiae,  purchased  it, 
and  declared  that  he  had  not  even  paid  for  the  drops  of  water 
so  exquisitely  coloured  by  the  wine.  Of  his  writings  there 
remain  only  a  few  fragments,  preserved  by  Mahrasia,  not 

*  This  rivalsfcip  is  questioned  hi  many  places  by  Malvasia,  and  denied 
by  Ovtaadi,  who  in  the  article  Francesco  Albano,  designates  him  as  the 
sworn  attend  of  Guido  Keni,  in  close  union  with  whom  ha  prosecuted 
their  delightful  art;  hut  this  can  only  apply  to  their  early  years. 
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indeed  reduced  to  method,  a  task  that  ought  to  devolve  on 
43ome  other  pen,  but  highly  valuable  from  the  information  and 
maxims  which  they  contain.  Among  his  pupils,  Sacchi  and 
Cignani  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  reflect  credit  upon  their 
master,  the  first  of  whom  sustained  the  art  at  Rome,  the  other 
at  Bologna,  and  to  whose  efforts  it  was  owing  that  its  reputa- 
tion so  long  continued  in  both  these  schools.  There,  moreover, 
we  recounted  the  names  of  Speranza,  and  Mola,  of  Lugano,  his 
noble  disciples ;  and  to  these,  besides  Cignani,  to  whom  wo 
refer  elsewhere,  we  can  add  a  considerable  number.  Gio.  Batista 
Mola,  a  Frenchman,  long  continued  with  Albano,  and  accord- 
ing to  Boschini,  resided  with  the  other  Mola  at  Venice,  where 
they  copied  a  vast  work  of  Paul  Veronese  for  Cardinal  BichL 
He  displayed  surprising  skill  in  drawing  rural  scenes  and 
trees,  and  being  preferred  by  many  in  this  branch  to  his 
master,  he  often  added  landscape  to  his  master's  figures,  and 
occasionally  adapted  figures  to  his  own  landscape,  very  beau- 
tiful, in  Albani's  style,  but  without  his  softness.  In  the  excel- 
lent collection  of  the  Marchesi  Rinuccini,  at  Florence,  is  a 
picture  of  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  by  the  same  hand.  Two 
other  foreign  pupils  also  did  him  credit;  Antonio  Catalan^ 
called  II  Romano,  and  Girolamo  Bonini,  also  from  his  native 
place,  entitled  l'Anconitano,  who,  in  imitating  Albani,  was 
equalled  by  few,  and  who  enjoyed  his  perfect  confidence  and 
friendship.  Settling  at  Bologna,  they  there  employed  them- 
selves with  reputation  in  some  elegant  works,  and  left  several 
histories  in  fresco  in  the*  public  palace.  In  this  last  branch, 
Pierantonio  Torn  also  distinguished  himself,  called,  in  Guari- 
onti's  lexicon,  Antonio,  dropping  Pietro  on  the  authority  of  the 
"  Passagiere  Disingannato ;"  and  Torrigli,  in  the  Guide  of 
Venice,  where  he  painted  the  architectural  parts  in  the  church 
of  8.  Giuseppe  for  the  figures  of  Ricchi.  Filippo  Menzani  is 
known  only  as  the  attached  disciple  and  faithful  copyist  of  bis 
master.  Gio.  Batista  Galli,  and  Bartolommeo  Morelli,  the 
former  called  from  his  birth-place,  Bibiena,  the  latter  Pianoro, 
were  similarly  employed  in  taking  copies  from  him ;  though 
the  second  applied  to  it  with  extreme  reluctance,  on  account  of 
Albani  being  "  too  highly  finished,  diligent  and  laborious,  for 
the  task  of  copying."  Both  these  artists  are  commended  by 
the  continuator  of  Malvasia.     Bibiena,  though  he  died  early, 
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conducted  works  that  might  be  ascribed  to  Albaui,  in  particular 
the  Ascension  at  the  Certosa,  and  his  St.  Andrew  at  the 
Servi  in  Bologna.  Pianoro  succeeded  admirably  well  in  his 
frescos,  more  especially  in  the  chapel  of  Casa  Pepoli  at 
S»  Bartolommeo  di  Porta,  decorated  by  him  throughout  in  sack 
exquisite  taste,  that,  were  history  silent,  it  would  be  said  to* 
hare  been  designed  and  coloured  by  Albani's  own  hand. 

By  some,  Guido  Beni  is  esteemed  the  great  genius  of  the 
school ;  nor  did  any  other  single  artist  excite  so  much  jealousy 
in  the  Caracoi.  Lodovico  was  unable  to  disguise  it;  and 
from  a  pupil  he  made  him  his  rival,  and  in  order  to  humble 
him,  bestowed  his  favour  on  Guercino,  an  artist  in  quite 
another  taste.  Annibal  too,  after  some  years,  on  seeing  him 
at  Borne,  blamed  Albani  for  inviting  him  thither;  and,  in 
order  to  depress  him,  he  put  Domenichino  in  opposition  to  him. 
Even  from  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  left  the  school  of 
Calvart,  the  Caraoci  discovered  in  him  a  rare  genius  for  the 
art,  so  elevated  and  ambitious  of  distinction,  that  he  aspired  to 
something  great  and  novel,  from  the  outset  of  his  career. 
Some  of  his  early  efforts  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Bonfigliuoli 
palace,  and  in  other  choice  collections,  displaying  a  variety  of 
manner.  He  devoted  much  study  to  Albert  Durer,  he  imi- 
tated the  Caracci,  studied  the  forms  of  Cesi,  and,  like  Passe— 
rotti,  aimed  at  giving  strong  relief  and  accuracy  to  the  draw- 
ing of  the  muscles.  In  some  instances  he  followed  Caravaggio, 
and  in  the  aforesaid  palace  is  a  figure  of  a  sibyl,  very  beautiful 
in  point  of  features,  but  greatly  overlaid  with  depth  of  shade. 
The  style  he  adopted  arose  particularly  from  an  observation  on 
that  of  Caravaggio  one  day  incidentally  made  by  Annibal 
Caracci,  that  to  this  manner  there  might  be  opposed  one  wholly 
contrary ;  in  place  of  a  confined  and  declining  light,  to  exhibit 
one  more  full  and  vivid ;  to  substitute  the  tender  for  the  bold, 
to  oppose  dear  outlines  to  his  indistinct  ones,  and  to  introduce 
for  his  low  and  common  figures  those  of  a  more  select  and 
beautiful  kind. 

These  words  made  a  much  deeper  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Guido  than  Annibal  was  aware  of;  nor  was  it  long  before  he 
wholly  applied  himself  to  the  style  thus  indicated  to  him. 
Sweetness  was  his  great  object ;  he  sought  it  equally  in  design, . 
in  the  touch  of  his  pencil,  and  in  colouring ;  from  that  time  he 
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lagan  to  ina&se  use  *f  white-lead,  a  ooknr  aveided  fcy  Lodo- 
vico,  and  at  the  savfe  tine  fwebcted  the  durability  -of  Jus 
iante,  <sneh  an  itihey  ha**  'preyed,  ffis  fellow  pupfls  vmxe 
indignant  at  his  pfeandng  to  depart  tfrem  *fee  CaraceFs 
method,  and  letninngto  tteieene  mdecilei  manner  ef  the 
{>ast  <ceatiiry.  Nor  did  he  ppetend  to  eezindfsfeetft  ito  their 
remarks  :andad*ioe.  CbB^fomcrre^tiaistin^^fit^t, 
4H>  moon  aimed  at  »by  tots  aebeol,  -whale  km  aerifteaed  it  'with. 
iM»  than  its  usual  deftiea&y;  and  thy  dagsees  ipnweecimg  ifc 
the  sametdieecSon,  he,  imarfew  yean,  -attained  to  the  degroe  of 
delicacy  belnd  pwpesed.  fk>rra:iraeflal.he/re«d^^ 
in  Bologna,  more  than  ehmtheife,  his  feet  is<fistngtiiflh*d£itoin 
ion  second  amines,  fendatisrnade  3r*nertwm  which  ef  rthetwo  fe 
^rdfemble.  Nor  do  aM  ngaeewaih  liafcasia,  wife  pronounced 
Jos  former  timmn>eb  ptewnng,  iris  latter  maner  the  most  *tn*ed. 
In  "these  variations,  howewes,  he  oarer  ioet  «rigfet  of  *hat 
**x<pisito  wee  which  so  orach  wfcteaato  n  ia  has  works,  fie 
vreaimceepsa&ieiifcwly'at^^  beauty, 

«ap«ciaMy  in  has  yautbfiil  heads.  Hew,  in  the  adndaa  of 
Jftengs,  ha  surpassed  *U  others,  asd,  aecernag  to  Fasaeri'e 
eifijossion,  to  deew  iaces  ttf  Paaawfae.  in  Ihese  Rome 
abound  wire  richly  than  Bei*^  The  Fortune  in  the 

-eapttol;  the  Aurora,  belengmgto  na&espigtiosi ;  the  Helen 
to  the  Spada;  the  lleeedia*  to  the  Ceramic  the  Magdalen  to 
the  AuWini,  with  •ether  «Bhjee»  in  posseawen  of  swesA 
foinofoes,  w»  regarded  as  the  wonders  *f  •Ctario's  «rt.  This 
jKwer  of  "beanty  was,  sa  the  words  *>f  JLlhavts  iss  nost  hitter 
a^«conBtamt>riwai,  die  gilt  of  nartuw  ;  though  the  whole  was 
the  result  of  hm  own  intense  «fad y  ef  nacfcnwd  Jbeaaty,  -and  «of 
itafaetio,  and  of  the  ancient  ststnes,  attends,  wad  cameos. 
He  declared  that  the  Me&oean  Venae -and  the  Niobe  wew  hie 
most  jfoveinrite  models;  -and  at  is  uefctwa  we  do  wet  roeogmM 
in  kfc^pak&ngs  either  N*obe  herself,  er  «me  of  her  ttri^lren, 
though  dayejantied  in  a  variety  «ef  roam*?  with  wioh  «e:efnisite 
skill,  as  in  no  way  to  appear  borrowed.  In  the  same  way  &4. 
<Qmdo  desire  advantage  fomi  Bad&felio,  Cforseggio,  ftwmi- 
giamno,  and  ham  his  beloved  Paid  Teimese;  foom  all  of 
wham  he  selected  innumerable  beawfieu,  tet  with  swob  happy 
ireedem  of  band  as  to  <e»eite  the  <enyy  ef  the  Owracm.  And, 
in  troth,  this  artist  aimed  less  at  copying  heantifal  oownte- 
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nanoes,  than  at  fimmg  for  himself  a  tjeotooi  general  aad 
abstract  idea  of  beamty,  as  we  knew  was  *dss»  by  the  {frseks* 
and  ttta  he  aaodulatod  and  animated  in  b»s«wn  style*  I  nW 
moritaoa,  that  feeing  mtattttgated  by  oaeof  hto  pupils,  eft  saUtf 
part  of  Au«*m>  «m  *»««*  sasssM  existed  those  wsadivafi  fea- 
tosss  wbfcb  bn  only  doses,  3k  pointed  to  tin  onto  ef  the 
aatiqae  heads  jast  alhieM  to,  adding,  "  Iaq,  fax>,  any  gather 
from  snob  exHDpkelnaiiiMi  similar  to  those  in  my  pfctores, 
if  yav  ekill  be  equal  to  tbe  task."  I  fed,  saereevor,  that  is 
took  for  sssdsiof  oi»<rfi^ilag^ens,the-«i3tiseaMiy  vio^gar 
bead  of  a  ooiett-grmdor ;  but  under  OataVs  band  every 
defect  disappeared,  sack  part  became  gmcenl,  the  whole  a 
3niraefe.  Thus  too  in  his  aaked  figures  be  seduosd  them, 
wbatevertheyw*^  to  a  perfect  form,  mere  espseiaMy  to  ike 
kandBaadleet,to  which  be  is  singular,  and  the  same  in  his 
dEapemes,  wfeinh  be  often  drew  from  lbs  prints  «jf  Albeit 
Dover,  eamcktog  them,  f  toed  horn  their  dryness,  with  those 
Jawing  sskfe  or  mat  grades*  of  disposition  best  adapted  to 
the  subject  To  portraits  themselves,  while  be  preserved  the 
mm**  and  age  of  the  *erigmal*,  bo  gave  a  -certain  air  of  notfclty 
and  grace,  wueh  as  am  see  to  thatof  fiistas  V,,  placed  in  the 
Cfem'  passes  at  Osnao,  at  to  that  wonderful  one  of  Cardinal 
3pada,  to  poBWman  of  sons  of  bis  descendants  at  Rons. 
There  to  no  one  notion,  poemum,  or  oayessioa  at  afcl  injurious 
to  bis  stares ;  me  passions  of  grief,  torsoc,  sorrow,  ate  aU 
combined  with  tho  expression**?  scanty  ;  be  tains  themovery 
way  as  be  Mats,  be  sbaDges  them  into  every  attitude,  always 
eqnalry  pleasing,  and  cfary  <n*e  eqaelly  entitled  to  the  eulogy 
of  deploying  to  ovary  action,  and  to  every  -step,  tbe  beauty 
winch  secretly  animates  and  noeompantos  it* 

Wnat  most  Bmmrises'ni  is  the  tariety  which  be  infasog  into 
this  beauty,  Tssoiling  no  lass  from  bis  richness  «ef  ismgiaation 
tban  from  bis  atudsss.  -Stall  eontiauing  to  design  to  she 
auaoVjiaj  ap  to  tho  close  of  bis  owner,  be  practised  his  inven- 
tion boor  best  to  vary  Iris  idea  of  the  beantisal,  m  as  to  free 
it  f  rasa  all  monotony  and  satiety,  fie  was  load  of  depicting 
bto  eoejitonances  with  upsaised  looks,  and  used  to  say  that  bo 
bad  a  hundred  different  modes  of  thus  representing  them. 


Componit  furtim,  subsequiturque  decor. — Tibui* 
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He  displayed  equal  variety  in  his  draperies,  though  invariably 
preferring  to  draw  the  folds  ample,  easy,  natural,  and  with 
clear  meaning,  as  to  their  origin,  progress,  and  disposition. 
Nor  did  he  throw  less  diversity  into  the  ornaments  of  his 
youthful  heads,  disposing  the  tresses,  whether  loose,  bound,  or 
left  in  artful  confusion,  always  different,  and  sometimes  casting 
over  them  a  veil,  fillet,  or  turban,  so  as  to  produce  some  fresh 
display  of  grace.  Nor  were  his  heads  of  old  men  inferior  in 
this  respect,  displaying  even  the  inequality  of  the  skin,  the 
flow  of  the  beard,  with  the  hair  turned  as  we  see  on  every 
side,  and  animating  the  features  with  a  few  bold,  decided 
touches,  and  few  lights,  so  as  to  give  great  effect  at  a  distance* 
altogether  with  a  surprising  degree  of  nature ;  specimens  of 
which  are  seen  at  the  Pitti  palace,  the  Barberina  and  Albana 
galleries ;  and  yet  among  the  least  rare  of  this  artist's  produc- 
tions. He  bestowed  similar  attention  to  varying  his  fleshes ; 
in  delicate  subjects  he  made  them  of  the  purest  white,  adding, 
moreover,  certain  livid  and  azure,  mixed  among  middle  tints, 
open  to  a  charge,  at  least  by  some,  of  mannerism.* 

The  preceding  commendations,  however,  will  not  extend  to 
the  whole  of  Guido's  works.  His  inequality  is  well  known, 
but  not  owing  to  any  maxim  of  his  art.  It  arose  from  his 
love  of  play,  a  failing  which  obscured  his  many  moral  quali- 
ties. His  profits  were  great ;  but  he  was  kept  continually  in 
a  state  of  indigence  by  his  losses,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
repair  by  the  too  negligent  practice  of  his  art.  Hence  we 
trace  occasional  errors  in  perspective,  and  deficiency  of  inven- 
tion, a  defect  so  much  insisted  upon  by  the  implacable  Albani. 
Hence,  too,  his  incorrectness  of  design,  the  disproportion  of  his 
figures,  and  his  works  put  to  sale  before  their  completion. 
Yet  these  are  not  excluded  from  royal  cabinets,  and  that  of 
Turin  possesses  one  of  Marsyas,  a  finely-finished  figure,  before 
which  is  seen  standing  little  more  than  the  sketch  of  an 
Apollo.  To  form,  then,  a  fair  estimate  of  Guido,  we  most 
turn  to  other  efforts  which  raised  him  to  high  reputation. 
Among  his  most  excellent  pieces  I  am  of  opinion  that  his 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  at  Borne,  is  a  specimen  of  his  boldest 

*  The  harmony  and  union  of  colour  of  this  artist  would  seem  to  excuse 
some  trifling  licenses,  respecting  which  see  Laszarini  upon  tin  Paintings 
of  Pesaro,  p.  29. 
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manner ;  the  Miracle  of  the  Manna  at  Ravenna,  the  Concep- 
tion at  Forli,  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  at  Bologna;  and 
there  too  his  celebrated  picture  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  in 
the  Casa  Sampieri.  Specimens  of  his  more  tender  manner 
may  be  found  in  the  St  Michael  at  Borne,  the  Purification  at 
Modena,  the  Job  at  Bologna,  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  at 
Pesaro,  the  Assumption  at  Genoa,  one  of  Guido's  most 
studied  pieces,  and  placed  directly  opposite  the  St.  Ignatius 
of  Rubens. 

Gnido  taught  at  Rome,  and  gave  his  pupils,  as  we  hare 
stated,  to  that  city.  He  educated  still  more  for  his  native 
place,  where  he  opened  a  school,  frequented  by  more  than  two 
hundred  pupils,  as  we  are  informed  by  Crespi.  Nor  are  we 
by  this  number  to  measure  the  dignity  of  his  character  as  a 
master.  He  was  an  accomplished  head  of  his  school,  who,  in 
every  place,  introduced  into  the  art  a  more  sweet  and  engaging 
manner,  entitled  in  the  times  of  Malvasia  the  modern  manner. 
Even  his  rivals  took  advantage  of  it,  the  fact  being  indisputa- 
ble that  Domenichino,  Albano,  and  Lanfranco,  along  with 
their  best  disciples,  derived  that  degree  of  delicacy,  in  which 
they  sometimes  surpass  the  Caracci,  from  none  but  Guido.  He 
would  not  permit  the  scholars  in  his  studio  to  copy  in  the  first 
instance  from  his  own  works,  but  exercised  them  in  those  of 
Lodovico,  and  the  most  eminent  deceased  masters.  It  is  con- 
jectured also  by  Crespi,  that  he  grounded  his*  scholars  in  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  imitation,  and  all  the  first  requisites, 
without  reference  to  the  minutiae,  which  are  easily  acquired  in 
the  course  of  practice.  Guido  particularly  prided  himself  on 
Giacomo  Semenza,  and  Francesco  Gessi,  whom  he  thought 
equal  to  any  masters  at  that  time  in  Bologna.  He  employed 
them  in  that  chapel  of  the  cathedral  at  Ravenna,  a  perfect 
miracle  of  beauty,  and  gave  them  commissions  from  the  court 
of  Mantua  and  Savoy,  assisting  them  also,  both  at  Rome  and 
his  native  place ;  in  return  for  all  which  he  was  repaid  by  Se- 
menza with  gratitude,  but  by  Gessi  with  bitter  persecutions. 
He  was  followed  by  both  in  point  of  style,  and  specimens  are 
to  be  seen  in  some  choice  collections. 

Semenza  emulated  Guido  in  both  his  manners,  and  displayed 
move  correctness,  erudition,  and  strength.      His  pictures  at 

vol.  m.  H 
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Araoeli  and  otter  places  sufficiently  distinguish  him  from  the 
immense  crowd  of  fresco-painters  at  Rome.  There  too  aire 
many  of  Lis  altar-pieces,  none  more  beautiful,  perhaps,  than 
the  S.  Sebastian,  at  &  Miohele  in  Bologna.  Gessi  surpassed 
him  in  spirit,  invention,  and  rapidity,  for  which  last  f  uality 
even  Guido  envied  him.  This  enabled  him  too,  from  the  first, 
to  vary  his  works  in  point  of  manner,  until  he  hit  upon  the 
right  one,  as  in  his  very  beautiful  St  Francis  at  the  Nunnata, 
little  inferior  to  Guido,  as  well  as  in  several  others  conducted 
in  his  earlier  and  best  dm  To  these  he  was  indebted  for  his 
name  of  a  second  Guido ;  but  subsequently  he  abused  his 
talents,  as  is  the  case  with  those  who  are  held  in  slight  esteem 
for  performing  much  and  rapidly.  Thus  Bologna  abounds 
with  his  pictures,  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  their  fine 
character  and  much  delicacy,  Acre  is  nothing  to  commend ; 
his  pictures  are  cold,  his  colouring  is  slight;  the  shape  and 
features  are  often  too  large,  and  not  seldom  moonect.  He  is 
known  to  haine  invmriably  affected  the  second  manner  of  Guido, 
And  hence  he  is  always  more  feeble,  dry,  and  less  harmonious 
than  his  master.  By  these  dietinetions  are  the  differences 
between  salesmen  and  fmrchasersnsually  decided^  **  to  whether 
such  a  piece  be  a  poor  Guido  or  a  Gessi. 

Yet  Gessi  had  a  numerous  school  at  Bologna,  on  Guido's 
retiring,  and  formed  scholars  of  some  reputation,  such  as  Gia- 
i  como  Castellini,  Francesco  Correggio,  and  GiuJio  Trogli,  who, 
devoting  himself  to  perspective,  under  Mitelli,  and  publishing 
:  a  work  entitled  "  Paradossi  della  Prospettiva,"  went  ever  after- 
wards by  ihe  name  of  the  Paradox.  Ereole  Rnggieri  was  a 
'  fipthful  follower  of  Gessi's  style,  insomuch  as  at  first  sight  to 
he  mistaken  for  his  master.  He  was  called  Ercolino  del  Gessi, 
and  his  brother  Batistino  del  Gessi,  an  artist  4>i  rare  talent, 
commended  by  Baglione,  and  much  esteemed  by  Oortona,  in 
whose  arms  he  breathed  his  last.  Batistino  was.  first  a  pupil 
of  Domeniohmo,  as  before  mentioned  ;  and  might  more  pro- 
perly be  named  dello  Zampieri  than  del  Gessi,  from  his  edu- 
cation and  Jus  style.  He  accompanied  Gessi  to  Naples,  and 
subsequently  became  his  rival,  and  surpassed  him  at  S.  Bar- 
basdano  in  Bologna.  Finally  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Borne, 
where  remain  some  of  his  paintings  in  fresco,  in  the  cloister  of 
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-the  Minerva,  in  the  Cenci  palace,  and  elsewhere,  whicli  stew 
in  him  tfee  promise  *f  a  very  distinguished  artist ;  but  he  did 
not  survive  his  thirty-second  year. 

To  Guido  Beni  belongs  Eroole  de  Maria,  or  da  S.  Giovanni, 
ealled  Ercolino  di  Guido.  80  pliant  was  his  genius  to  that  of 
his  Blaster,  that  when  the  latter  had  half  completed  a  picture, 
his  pupil  made  a  copy  and  substituted  it  for  the  original,  and 
<ruide  continued  the  work,  unsuspicious  of  the  ©heat,  as  if  it  had 
been  bis  own.  He  willingly  employed  him,  therefore,  in  multi- 
plying his  own  designs,  two  of  which  copies  are  yet  seen  in  public, 
extremely  beautiful,  though  not  displaying  the  same  freedom 
as  others  which  he  -conducted  on  private  commission,  at  a  more 
advanced  age.  In  these  there  appears  a  decision  and  flow  of 
pencil  which  imposed  upon  the  best  judges,  a  talent  that  pro- 
cured him  admiration  at  Borne,  with  an  honour  received  by  no 
other  copyist,  being  created  a  cavalier  by  Urban  VIII.  •  but 
this  artist  also  died  in  the  'flower  of  his  age. 

Another  good  copyist  and  master  of  Guido  s  style  appeared 
in  Gio.  Andrea  Sirani.  On  his  master's  death  he  completed 
the  great  picture  of  St.  Bruno,  left  unfinished  at  the  Certosini, 
with  others  throughout  the  city  in  the  same  state.  Whether 
owing  to  Guide's  retouches,  or  want  of  freedom,  Sirani  s  earliest 
works  bear  much  resemblance  to  that  master's  second  manner, 
more  particularly  his  Crucifixion  in  the  church  of  S.  Marino, 
which  seems  like  a  repetition  of  the  S.  Lorenzo  in  Luoina,  or 
that  in  the  Modenese  gallery,  in  whose  features  death  itself 
appears  beautiful.  In  progress  of  time  Sirani  is  supposed  to 
have  aimed  at  the  stronger  style  of  Guido  in  his  early 
career,  and  conducted  in  such  taste  are  his  pictures  of  the 
Supper  of  the  Pharisee,  at  the  Certosa,  the  Nuptials  of  the 
Virgin,at  St.  Giorgio,  in  Bologna,  and  the  Twelve  Crucifixions, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Piacenzia,  an  extremely  beautiful  paint- 
ing, ascribed  by  some  to  Elisabetta  Sirani,  a  daughter  and 
pupil  of  Gio.  Andrea. 

This  lady  adhered  faithfully  to  Guide's  second  manner,  to 
which  ahe  added  powerful  relief  and  effect.  She  is  nearly  the 
sole  individual  of  the  family,  whose  name  oecurs  in  collections 
out  of  Bologna.  Anna  and  Barbara,  her  two  sisters,  also 
artists,  as  well  as  their  father  himself,  yield  precedence  to  her 
single  name.     How  surprising  that  a  ^oung  woman,  who  sur- 

h2 
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Tired  not  her  twenty-sixth  year,  should  hare  produced  the 
number  of  paintings  enumerated  by  Malrasia,  still  more  that 
Bhe  should  execute  them  with  so  much  care  and  elegance ;  but 
most  of  all,  that  she  could  conduct  them  on  a  grand  scale  and 
in  histories,  with  none  of  that  timidity  so  apparent  in  Fern- 
tana,  and  in  other  artists  of  her  sex.  Such  is  her  picture  of 
Christ  at  the  Hirer  Jordan,  painted  for  the  Certosa;  her 
St.  Antony,  at  S.  Leonardo,  and  many  other  altar-pieces  U 
different  cities.  In  the  subjects  which  she  most  frequently 
painted  by  commission,  she  still  improved  on  herself,  as  we 
perceive  in  her  Magdalene  and  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
infant  Christ,  of  which  some  of  the  most  finished  specimens 
are  in  the  Zampieri,  Zambeccari,  and  Caprara  palaces,  as  well 
as  in  the  Corsini  and  Bolognetti  collections  at  Borne.  There 
are  also  some  small  paintings  of  histories  on  copper,  extremely 
valuable,  from  her  hand,  as  that  of  Lot,  in  possession  of  Count 
Malrezzi,  or  the  St.  Bastian,  attended  by  S.  Irene,  in  the 
Altieri  palace;  the  former  at  Bologna,  the  latter  at  Rome. 
I  hare  also  discovered  some  portraits,  no  unfrequent  commis- 
sions which  she  received  from  a  number  of  sovereigns  and 
innumerable  distinguished  personages  throughout  Europe.  Of 
this  class  I  saw  a  singularly  beautiful  specimen  at  Milan,  being 
her  own  likeness  crowned  by  a  young  cherub.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  Counsellor  Pagare.  Elisabetta  died  by  poison, 
administered  by  one  of  her  own  maids,  and  was  bewailed  in 
her  native  place  with  marks  of  public  sorrow.  She  was 
interred  in  the  same  vault  which  contained  the  ashes  of  Guido 
Reni.  Besides  her  two  sisters,  who  imitated  her  in  the  art, 
were  many  other  ladies ;  Veronica  Franchi,  Vincenzia  Fabri, 
Lucrezia  Scarfaglia,  Ginerra  Cantofoli;  of  which  last,  as 
well  as  of  Barbara  Sirani,  there  remain  some  fine  pictures^ 
-even  in  some  churches  of  Bologna.* 

.Among  the  Bolognese  pupils  of  Guido,  Domenico  Maria 
Canuti  obtained  great  celebrity.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Padri  Olivetani  (an  order  the  most  distinguished  for  its  patron- 
age of  first-rate  artists),  in  several  monasteries,  more  particu- 
larly at  Rome,  Padua,  and  Bologna,  whose  library  and  church 
he  decorated  with  numerous  paintings.     One  of  these,  the 

*  SeeCretpi,  p.  74. 
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Taking  down  fron  the  Cross  by  torchlight,  is  greatly  admired/ 
several  copies  of  which  are  met  with,  in  general  called  the 
Night  of  Cannti ;  also  a  St.  Michael,  painted  in  part  within, 
the  arch,  and  in  part  on  the  exterior,  is  considered  a  rare 
triumph  of  the  power  of  perspective.  His  entire  work  in 
that  library  was '  afterwards  described  and  printed  by  the 
Manolessi.  He  left  immense  works  also  in  two  halls  of  the 
Pepoli  palace,  in  the  Colonna  gallery  at  Rome,  in  the  ducal 
palace  at  Mantua,  and  elsewhere,  being  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  fresco-painters  of  his  time.  .-  His  fertility  and  vivacity 
please  more  than  his  colouring,  while  his  individual  figures 
are,  perhaps,  more  attractive  than  the  general  effect  of  the 
picture.  He  was  excellent  too  in  oil,  and  succeeded  admirably 
in  copying  Guido,  whose  Magdalen  of  the  Barberini  was 
taken  so  exactly,  that  it  appears  the  best  among  all  the  copies 
seen  at  S.  Michele  in  Bosco.  Canuti  opened  school  at 
Bologna;  but  his  pupils,  during  his  tour  to  Rome,  attached 
themselves  chiefly  to  Pasinelli,  in  whose  school,  or  in  that  of 
Cignani,  they  will  be  found  included  during  the  last  epoch. 

Other  of  Guido's  scholars  are  indicated  by  Malvasia,  among 
whom  he  highly  extols  Michele  Sobleo,  or  Desubleo,  from 
Flanders,  though  resident  at  Bologna.  But  he  left  little  in 
public  there,  and  that  is  a  mixture  of  Guercino  and  of  Guido. 
Several  churches  at  Venice  were  decorated  by  his  hand,  and 
the  altar-piece  at  the  Carmelite  friars,  representing  also  various 
saints  of  that  order,  is  among  his  most  celebrated  works. 
From  the  same  country  was  Enrico  Fiammingo,  whom  we 
must  not  confound  with  Arrigo  Fiammingo,  an  artist  made 
known  to  us  by  Baglione.  Both  fixed  their  abode  in  Italy, 
and  the  follower  of  Guido,  formerly  pupil  to  Ribera,  painted 
some  pictures  at  S.  Barbaziano  in  Bologna,  that  may  compete  ; 
with  those  of  Gessi,  were  it  not  for  the  fleshes  being  of  a 
darker  tinge.  A  few  pictures  by  another  foreigner  are  pre- 
served at  the  Capuccini  and  elsewhere;  his  name,  Pietro 
Lauri,  or  rather  De  Laurier,  a  Frenchman,  whose  crayons 
were  frequently  retouched  by  Guido,  and  whose  oil-pictures 
also  shew  traces  of  the  same  hand.  Respecting  another, 
whose  name  only  remains,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  an 
altar-piece  of  the  Magdalen,  placed  in  the  oratory  of  S.  Carlo, 
.at  Yolterra,  relating  to  which  is  a  letter  of  Guido  to  the  Cav. 
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Francesco  Ineontri,  stating  that  he  had  retouched  it,  particu- 
larly in  the  head ;  but  that,  with  the  aid  of  Guide's  design, 
it  was  painted  by  the  Signor  Camillo.  He  is  said  to  hare 
been  a  member  of  that  noble  family,  of  whom  memorials  hare 
been  preserved  by  his  house. 

Returning  to  the  Bolognese  artists,  Gio.  Maria  Tamburmi 
will  be  found  to  hold  a  high  rank,  the  author  of  many  fresco 
histories  in  the  portico  of  the  Conventuals,  and  of  the  Nun- 
ziata  at  the  Vita,  a  very  graceful  painting  drawn  from  his 
master's  sketch.  Yet  he  was  surpassed  by  Gio.  Batista 
Bolognini,  by  whose  hand  there  is  a  S.  Ubaldo  at  S.  Gib.  in 
Monte,  altogether  in  the  style  of  Gtricfo.  This  artist  Bad  a 
nephew  and  pupil  in  Giacomo  Bolognini,  who  painted  largo* 
pictures  and  capricci,  and  is  mentioned  by  Zanotti  awf  Ctaspi. 
Bartolommeo  Marescotti  iff  hardly  deserving*  notice^  at 
S.  Martino  he  appears  only  as  a  hasty  imitator;  or  rather  a 
corrupter  of  the  Guido  manner.  Mentioned,  too;  By  various 
writers,  is  a  Sebastiano  Bnmetti,  a  GiuEano  Dinarefli,  a 
Lorenzo  Loli,  and  in  particular  a  Pietro  GaDinari,  on  whonr 
his  master's  predilection  conferred  also  the  name  of  Pietro  del 
Sig.  Guido.  His  earliest  pieces,  retouched  by  Rem,  are  held 
in  high  esteem,  and  others  which  he  produced  fcr  die  court, 
and  in  various  churches  at  Guastalla,  are  valuable;  He  was 
an  artist  of  the  noblest  promise,  but  cut  off  prematurely,  not 
without  suspicion  of  poison. 

Many  foreigners  who  acquired  the  art  from  Gufdo,  particu- 
larly at  Bologna,  were  dispersed  throughout  various  schools, 
according  to  the  places  where  they  resided  ;  such  were  Bou- 
langer,  Cervi,  Danedi,  Ferrari,  Ricchi,  and  several  more. 
Two  artists  who  chiefly  dwelt  in  Bologna  and  Romagna  in 
high  esteem,  I  have  reserved  for  this  place,  named  Cagnacd 
and  Cantarini.  Guido  Cagnacci,  referred  by  Orlandi  to- 
Castel  Durante,  though  the  Arcangelesi  more  properly  claim 
him  for  their  fellow-citizen,  was  a  rare  exception  to  Italian 
artists,  in  having  sought  his  fortunes  in  Germany,  where  he 
was  highly  deserving  of  the  success  he  met  with  at  the  court 
of  Leopold  I.  What  he  has  left  in  Italy,  such  as  his  St  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Teresa,  in  two  churches  of'  Rimini,  or  the 
Beheading  of  St.  John,  in  the  Ercolani  palace  at  Bologna, 
shew  him  to  have  been  a  diligent  and  correct,  as  well  as  a. 
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refined  artist,  in  his  master's  latest  style.  Malvaem  was  of 
opinion  that  be  carried  the  colour  of  his  fleshes,  now  rather 
faded,  somewhat  too  high ;  to  others  it  appeared  that  he  drew 
the  extremities  too  small  in  proportion  to  his  figures ;  while- 
some  have  remarked  a  capricious  degree  of  freedom,  shewn  in 
sometimes  representing  his  angels  at  a  more  advanced  age  than 
was  customary.  AH,  however^  must  acknowledge  Guideeque 
beauties  apparent  in  every  picture,  added  to  a  certain  original 
air  of  noi»Uty  in  his  heads,  and  fine  effect  of  hit  chiaroscuro. 
jQia  pictures  6m  the  most  part  were  painted  for  the  ornament 
of  cabinets,  sech  as  are  seen:  in  the  ducal  gallery  at  Modena, 
and  i«  pronto  hoanen*  There  is  his  Lneretin,  in  the  Casnlso- 
lani,  and  bk  magnificent  David,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
noblest  ffectftv  in  possession  of  the  princes  Cofenna ;  two 
pktsoesi  ahnndaatly  repeated,  both  in  the  Bokgnese  and 
Raman  schools,  and  of  which,  indeed,  I  have  seen  more  copies 
tbax*  cm*  of  tbooeWaated  David  by  Guido  Reni. 

fitmone  Cantarint  da  Pesaio  became  an  exact  designer  under 
PaftdbUi,  greatly  innwied  in  the  school  of  Claudia  Ridolfi, 
and  by  ineesewis  stndy  of  the  Cecaees  engravings.  For  co- 
lenring  he  studied  the  most  eminent  Venetian  artists;  and, 
mere  than  att,  the  works  of  BareesL  In  one  of  his  Holy 
EamaKe*  he  shew*  great  resemblance  to  this  last  artist,  a  pic- 
ture preserved  hi  Cam  Olnrieri,  along  with  several  others,  and 
seme  portrait*,  of  different  taste*  Irat  by  the  same  hand.  This 
was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  grand  pictures  by  Guido,  of  # 
Si.TlM»aftalFesa*tf,aad  theNttnxiatarand  the  St  Peter,  in  the 
adjacent  eity  of  Jane*  sfter  which  he  so  wholly  devoted  him- 
self to  the  new  style*  as  to*  induce  him  to  emulate,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to*  attempt  to  surpass^  that  artist.  In  the  same  chapel 
where  Guido  placed  his  picture  of  St.  Petes*  receiving  the  Keys, 
Simene  displayed  his  miracle  of  the  Saint  at  the  Porta  Spe- 
eiesa,  where  he  so  nearly  resemUedV  a*  to  appear  Guido  him- 
self ;  and  even  in  Malvasia  a  time,  foreigners  were  unable  to 
detect  any  difference  of  hand.  It  is  certain  he  possessed 
much  of  that  artist's  more  powerful  manner,  which  is  shewn  in 
hie  principal  picture ;  the  heads  very  beautiful  and  varied,  the 
eompeeition  natural ;  fine  play  of  light  and  shade,  except  that 
the  chief  figure  of  hk  history  is  too  much  involved  in  the  lat- 
ter.    The  better  te<  approach  hia  prototype,  Simene  proceeded 
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to  Bologna,  and  became  Guide's  disciple,  affecting  at  first  m&dr 
humility  and  deference,  while  he  artfully  concealed  the  extent 
of  his  own  skill.  Then  gradually  developing  it,  he  soon  rose 
in  high  esteem,  no  less  with  his  master  than  the  whole  city, 
aided  as  he  was  by  his  singular  talent  for  engraving.  Shortly 
he  grew  so  vain  of  his  own  ability,  as  to  presume  to  censure 
not  only  artists  of  mediocrity,  but  Domenichino,  Albano,  and 
even  Guido.  To  the  copies  made  by  the  pupils  from  their 
master's  pieces,  he  gave  bold  retouches,  and  occasionally  cor- 
rected some  inaccuracy  in  their  model,  until  at  length  he  began 
to  criticise  Guido  openly,  and  to  provoke  his  resentment 
Owing  to  such  arrogance,  and  to  negligence  in  executing  his 
commissions,  he  fell  in  public  esteem,  left  Bologna  for  some 
time,  and  remained  like  a  refugee  at  Koine.  Here  he  studied 
from  Raffaello,  and  from  the  antique,  then  returned  and  taught 
at  Bologna,  whence  he  passed  into  the  duke  of  Mantua's  ser- 
vice. Still  to  whatever  country  he  transferred  his  talents,  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  same  malignant  disposition ;  a  great 
boaster,  and  a  despiser  of  all  other  artists,  not  even  sparing 
Giulio  and  Baflaello,  insomuch  that  the  works  could  not  be  so 
greatly  esteemed  as  the  man  was  detested.  Incurring  also  the 
duke's  displeasure,  and  not  succeeding  in  his  portrait,  his  pride 
was  so  far  mortified  as  to  throw  him  ill,  and  passing  to  Verona, 
he  there  died,  aged  36,  in  1648,  not  without  suspicion  of  having 
been  poisoned,  no  very  rare  occurrence  with  defamers  like 
him. 

Baldinucci,  supported  by  most  of  the  dilettanti,  extols  him 
as  another  Guido ;  and  assuredly  he  approaches  nearer  to  him 
than  to  any  other,  and  with  a  decision  which  belonged  to  few 
imitators.  His  ideas  are  not  so  noble,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
many  they  were  even  more  graceful.  He  is  less  learned,  but 
more  accurate ;  and  may  be  pronounced  the  only  artist  who 
in  the  hands  and  feet  very  assiduously  studied  the  manner  o£ 
Lodovioo.  He  was  extremely  diligent  in  modelling  for  his 
own  use,  and  one  of  his  heads  in  particular  is  commended,  from 
which  he  drew  those  of  his  old  men,  which  are  extremely 
beautiful.  From  the  models,  too,  he  derived  his  folds,  though 
he  never  attained  to  the  same  majestic  and  broad  sweep  as 
Guido  and  Tiarini,  a  truth  which  he  as  candidly  admitted.  In 
point  of  colouring  he  is  varied  and  natural.      His  greatest 
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ejudy  was  bestowed  upon  his  fleshes,  in  which,  though  friendly 
to  the  use  of  white  lead,  he  was  content  with  moderate  white, 
avoiding  what  he  called  the  cosmetics  of  Domenichino  and  the 
shades  of  the  Caracci.  In  his  outlines  and  shadows,  dismiss- 
ing the  use  of  the  lacca  and  terra  d'ombra,*  he  introduced  ultra- 
marine and  terra  verde,  so  much  commended  by  Guido.  He  ani- 
mated his  fleshes  with  certain  lights  from  place  to  place,  never 
contrasting  them  with  vivid  colours,  except  in  as  far  as  he  fre- 
quently studied  to  give  them  from  depth  of  shadow,  that  relief 
which  serves  to  redouble  their  beauty.  If  there  was  nothing 
decidedly  bold  in  his  painting,  yet  he  covered  the  whole  with 
an  ashy  tone,  such  as  Guido  applied  in  his  St  Thomas,  and 
which  became  so  perfectly  familiar  to  Cantarini  as  to  acquire 
for  him  from  Alhani  the  surname  of  pittar  eenerino.  Spite 
of  this  opinion,  however,  he  is  considered  by  Malvasia  as  the 
maet  grace/id  colourut,  and  he  adds,  the  meet  correct  designer 
of  his  age.  His  most  beautiful  pictures  that  I  have  seen,  in 
which  his  heads  of  saints  are  always  conspicuous  for  beauty 
and  expression,  are  the  St.  Antony,  at  the  Franciscans  di 
Cagli ;  the  St.  James,  in  the  church  of  that  name  in  Rimini ; 
the  Magdalen,  at  the  Filippini  of  Pesaro ;  and  in  the  same 
city,  his  St.  Dominick,  at  the  Fredicatori ;  in  whose  convent 
are  also  two  Evangelists,  half-size  figures,  animated  to  the 
life.  There  is  also  a  S.  Romualdo,  in  possession  of  the  noble 
Paolnoci,  a  figure  that  seems  to  start  from  the  canvas,  and  at 
the  Casa  Mosca,  besides  various  other  works,  is  a  portrait  of  a 
young  nun  that  rivets  every  beholder.  Many  of  his  Holy 
Families  also  are  to  be  seen  in  Bologna,  in  Pesaro,  and  at 
Rome;  nor  are  his  heads  of  St  John  very  rare,  any  more 
than  his  half-figures,  or  heads  of  apostles,  a  specimen  of  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Pitti  palace. 

Simone  Cantarini  educated  a  few  of  his  fellow-citizens  to 
the  art  One  of  these  was  Gio.  Maria  Luffoli,  many  of  whose 
paintings,  which  display  the  school,  are  to  be  met  with  in  his 
native  place,  particularly  at  S.  Giuseppe  and  at  S.  Antonio 
Abate.  Gio.  Venanzi  (or  Francesco;  had  been  already  in- 
structed by  Guide,  when  he  entered  the  school  of  Cantarini, 
tbongh  he  resembles  neither  of  these  masters  so  nearly  as  he 

*  Lacca,  a  dark  red ;  terra  d'ombra,  umber. 
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does  the  GemaarL    When  we  inspect  the  twe  beauti&ir  histo*- 
ries  of  St  Antony,  in  the  thnrch  of  that  name^  ire1  might 
pronounee  ham  their  ddsapie,    Ah  ancient  M&  of  Pesaro, 
edited  along  with  thepfctases  of  the- city,*  places  him  at  the* 
court  of  Parma*  most  probably  for  the  parpen*  of  decorating 
the  palace*  there  being  nothing  from  his  hand  in  the  churches. 
In  the  same  MS*  mentiom  hi  made  of  Demenm*  Pernaxmi,  ar 
born  at  Fesar**  ami  the  paptk  of  Pandotfi.     In  OtimioV* 
Lexieoa  and  other  hook*  then*  m  fre<raent  mention  made  of 
one  Car.  Giovanni,  and  he  is  gmi  eat  as  belonging  to 
Annena,  and  a  disciple  ef  Jmrnone*    The  Pesares*  Grade,  in 
which  the  vary  diligent  Co&  Lazaaimi  indispetobly  took  part, 
infoEmauathat  these  artist*  wer#baothena,  both  bow  aePesarey 
and  that  they  transferred  their  services  to  Anemia,  iAeir 
adopted  country  (p.  g*)L    From  tie  dilettanti  ef  Anemia  I 
could  gather  tiding*  ef  eniy  ewe  Peiemaei;  and  I  aWrt 
whether  hie  being  inwnrtDememm  by  the  anther  of  the  MS. 
may  not  have  arisen  from  megjaks,  a*  he  prueesdn  to  relate 
matters  chiefly  appertaining  to*  Giovanni.     However  tfcfe  he, 
there  is  a  picture  of  &  Teresa  by  Peraanri  at  the  Oarnnfife 
friars  in  Aneona>  bearing  some  traces  of  BaiooeNfo  maimer. 
That  of  the  Beheading  of  &L  John,  at  the  hespitial,  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful ;  and  hen  he  appease  rather  a  disciple  of 
the  Bolognese.    Be  seems  to  hope  displayed  a  simmw  cha- 
racter elsewhere;  it  being  known  that  unwait»t>  after  form- 
ing a  style  participating  ef  those  of  the  Caraeei,  ef  Chridb^ 
and  ef  Pesarese,  took  to  a  wandering  Kfe,  and  painted  hi 
various  theatres  and  ehorebes,  if  net  with  meeh  study,  with 
tolerable  eorreetnesa>  a  knowledge  of  pearpectire*,  in  which  he 

*  See  p.  75.  This  MS.  is  said  fetbevei  seen  drawn*  up  previous  to 
1660.  1  believe  id  must  be  somewhere  afeeas  1670,  Tewsnit  bem^themn 
described  as  still  young.  Notices  of  the  artists  if  Pesae*  and  Utteaav 
collected  By  Giuseppe  Montani,  a  good  landscape-painter,  who  flourished 
seme  time  at  Venice,  are  now  lost.  (Of  him,  see  Malvasfa,  vol.  ii.  p. 
447.)  I  have  recently  read  a  letter  from  Sig.  Jbrnibaftt  Otfrferi  to  the 
Prifice  Eseolani,  ia  which*  mwesdsnytae  see  of  "Veuanei,  be  is  unable  te 
make  him  out  a  pupil  of  Cantariui;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  hit 
was  ignorant  of  the  date  of  Venanzi's  birth,  which  was  about  1628*  %. 
admit,  however,  that  he  could  not  have  been  long  instructed  by  him,  nor 
by  Guido,  and  am  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  my  conjecture  that  be 
was  pupil  to  T 
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was  excellent,  aid  with  a  certain  fturility,  grace,  and  spirit, 
which  delight  the  eye.  Hia  paintings  are  dispersed  through 
various  places  in  the  Pieenum,  even  as  far  as  Aseoli  on  the 
confines,  where  ate  a  number  of  works-  by  his  hand.  There 
are  some  at  Borne  and  at  Bologna,  where  he  painted  in  tbe 
cbisfer  of  the  Send  a  lunette^*  very  furry  executed  within 
twenty-four  hows ?  afcTutia,  where  he  was  made  a  cavalier; 
and  in  Milan,  whe»  he  died.  At  Rome  are  some  specimens, 
too,  from  the  hand  of  his  so*  and  pupil,  Paolo,  entitled  in  the 
aforesaid  M&  avgeod  and  decided  painter; 

An  undoubted  sohoter  of  Snoeae  war  Phtrnminio  Torre, 
called  dcB^H  AmshttMi,  who  came  font  the  studio*  of  Cavedbne 
and  Guide*  Hfeefcief  tatent  consisted  in  an  Sasy  and  perfect 
inutntieaaf  #r«y  styl^  wMoh  brougM  him-  aer  high  a  price 
for  la*  copies  as w«9  gffw  forth*  arigina&cf  eminent  artists, 
sometimes  evsjtiasfttr  Though  not  fearned  m  the  theory  of 
the  art,  by  hi*  pmctieal  ability  he  aeumred  ti&e  manner  of 
Caartariary  efenaaaiHg;  fcewsver,  his*  ashy  cofotct,  and  often 
tmminw/  to  AainiMsow  of  Ctaide*.  Re  was  court-painter  at 
Modern ;  and  at  Bologna  in  particular  are  preserved  both 
sengtoaat  mi  prsfiMM  histories,  displaying  very  pleasing' 
figinesaelaaajvaaPtanm,  oy  c«  ffee  same  scale;  Some  I  saw- 
in  possession*  «f  MonSfg;  Btah^lhroli,  others  in  thcr  collection 
of  the  tifesrian  Mogmnr;  and  some  stiH  more  firm,  and  in 
the  best  style  of  eofeuring,  in*  the  Ratta  palace.  Tet  we 
rarely  meet  with  (fees*  annfjufed  by  the  user  of  rock  oil,  which 
he  carries}  to  excens;  and  his  church  pamtings,  such  as  a 
Deposits**  from  the  Cross  at  &  Giorgio*,  as  they  have  been 
least  attended  te,  have  suffered  the  most.  On  the  death  of 
Sknosa,  as  hie  first  pupil,  he  succeeded  to  his  magisterial 
office,  and  promoted  the'  progress  of  the  scholars  whom  he 
left*  Grrokmo-  Rossi  succeeded  better  in  engraving  than  in 
painting.  Lorenzo  PasineHi  became  an  excellent  master,  but 
of  a  different  style,  m  we  shall  see  in  another  epoch.  The 
most  eminent  among  Torre's  disciples  was  Oiulio  Cesare 
Milam,  rather  admired  m  the  churches  of  Bologna,  and  ex* 
tolled  in  many  adjacent  states.     But  it  is  now  time  to  turn 

*  Lanetta,  an  architectural  term ;  meaning  that  senieiMiiiUr  spaee,  es 
any  other  portion  of  a,  circle,  placed  in  the  waBe  between  the  diifcieat 
supports  of  ceilings.— W.  R. 
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our  attention  from  Guido  and  his  disciples  to  Guercino,  which 
will  afford  the  same  pleasure,  I  trust,  to  my  readers,  as  the 
dilettanti  enjoy,  in  beholding  two  styles,  so  strikingly  opposed, 
immediately  contrasted.  In  a  similar  manner,  to  adduce  an 
instance  taken  from  the  Spada  Gallery,  it  yields  delight  to 
turn  our  eye  from  Guido's  Rape  of  Helen  to  the  Funeral  Pyre  . 
of  Dido,  painted  by  Guercino,  and  placed  directly  opposite. 

Gio.  Francesco  Barbieri,  surnamed  Guercino  da  Cento, 
would,  to  speak  with  precision,  be  better  ranked  among  the 
artists  of  Ferrara,  to  which  city  Cento  is  subject;   but  we 
must  observe  the  almost  universal  custom  of  including  him 
among  the  Caracci's  disciples.    This  has  arisen  either  from  a 
tradition  that  his  genius  at  an  early  age  received  some  bias 
towards  design  from  the  Caracci,  which  but  ill  accords  with 
the  epoch  of  his  age,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
taken  one  of  Lodovico's  pictures  for  a  model,  which  is  slight 
ground  enough  for  attaching  him  to  the  school.     Moreover, 
he  never  frequented  the  Caracci's  academy ;  but,  after  staying 
a  short  time  with  Cremonini,  his   fellow-countryman,   at 
Bologna,  he  returned  to  Cento,  and  there  resided  with  Bene- 
detto Gennari  the  elder,  first  as  his  pupil,  next  his  colleague, 
and  lastly  his  kinsman.     Some,  too,  would  contend  that  one 
among  the  masters  of  Gio.  Francesco  was  Gio.   Batista 
Gennari,  who  in  1606  painted  for  S.  Biagio,  in  Bologna,  a 
Madonna  among  various  saints,  in  a  style  resembling  Procac- 
cini.     And  mdeed  the  Paradise,  at  S.  Spirito  in  Cento,  and 
an  altar-piece  at  the  Capuccini,  with  other  early  works  by 
Guercino,  partake  of  the  old  style.     Subsequently  he  studied, 
along  with  Benedetto,  to  find  by  experiment  what  constituted 
grand  effect  in  the  art,  in  which  taste  I  cannot  distinguish, 
with  the  generality  of  dilettanti  and  writers,  two  manners 
only ;  he  having  openly  professed  three,  as  we  learn  from  Sig. 
Righetti,  in  his  Description  of  the  paintings  of  Cento. 

Of  these  the  first  is  the  least  known,  consisting  of  abun- 
dance of  strong  shades,  with  sufficiently  animated  lights,  less 
studied  in  the  features  and  in  the  extremities,  with  fleshes 
inclining  to  the  yellow ;  in  the  rest  less  attractive  in  point  of 
colouring ;  a  manner  distantly  resembling  that  of  Caravaggio, 
in  which  kind  are  to  be  found  several  specimens  both  at 
-Cento  and  in  S.   Guglielmo  a'  Ministri  degl"  Infermi  at 
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Bologna.  From  this  lie  passed  to  his  second  manner,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  pleasing  and  valuable.  He  continued  to 
improve  it  during  several  years,  with  the  aid  of  other  schools ; 
in  this  interval  often  visiting  Bologna,  residing  for  some  time 
at  Venice,  and  remaining  many  years  at  Borne  along  with 
the  nfbst  eminent  followers  of  Garacci,  and  entering  into  terms 
of  friendship  with  Caravaggio.  His  taste  is  mainly  founded 
on  the  style  of  this  last  master ;  displaying  strong  contrast  of 
light  and  shadow ;  both  exceedingly  bold,  yet  mingled  with 
much  sweetness  and  harmony,  and  with  powerful  art  of  relief, 
a  branch  so  greatly  admired  by  professors.*  Hence  some 
foreigners  have  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  the  magician  of 
Italian  painting;  for  in  him  were  renewed  those  celebrated 
illusions  of  antiquity,  such  as  that  of  the  boy  who  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  snatch  the  painted  fruit.  From  Caravaggio 
too  he  borrowed  the  custom  of  obscuring  his  outlines,  and 
availed  himself  of  it  for  despatch.  He  also  imitated  his  half- 
sized  figures  upon  one  ground,  and  for  the  most  part  composed 
his  historical  pictures  in  this  method.  Yet  he  studied  to 
become  more  correct  in  point  of  design,  and  more  select  than 
Caravaggio ;  not  that  he  ever  attained  peculiar  elegance  or 
peculiar  dignity  of  features,  though  most  frequently  he  drew 
his  heads,  like  a  sound  observer  of  nature,  with  graceful  turns, 
easy  natural  attitudes,  and  a  colouring,  which  if  not  the  moat 
delicate,  is  at  least  the  most  sound  and  most  juicy.  Often  in 
comparing  the  figures  of  Guido  with  Guercino's,  one  would 
say  that  the  former  had  been  fed  with  roses,  as  observed  by 
one  of  the  ancients,  and  the  latter  with  flesh.  How  far  he 
excelled  as  a  colourist  in  his  draperies,  formed  in  the  taste  of 
the  best  Venetians,  in  his  landscape,  and  in  his  accessories, 
will  sufficiently  appear  on  beholding  his  S.  Petronilla  in  the 
Quirinal,  or  his  picture  of  Christ  risen  from  the  Dead,  at 
Cento, t  or  in  St.  Helen,  at  the  Mendicants  in  Venice ;  excel- 


*  "  TV>  me  it  teems  that  painting  ought  to  be  considered  excellent,  the 
more  it  inclines  towards  relief." — Bonarrnoti,  Letter  to  Varchi,  inserted 
among  the  Letters  Fittoriche,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

f  There  is  a  description  of  this  painting  contained  in  a  letter  of  Alga- 
rotti,  addressed  to  the  learned  Zanotti,  dated  Sept.  1760,  in  which, 
though  in  other  works  he  observe*  Gvercino  to  hare  excelled  more  in 
stttaving  than  in  design,  yet  respecting  this  specimen  he  declares,  "  that 
Feearese  himself  would  hen  here  detected  little  or  nothing  to  which  to 
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lent  *peonnen*  of  his  second  nanaer.  To  the  «ame  belong  in 
general  ail  that  he  left  at  Borne,  even  bis  greater  works,  each 
as  the  6.  Gio.  Gikogttno  in  the  entablature  of  that  church,  or 
the  Aurora,  adorning  the  vilk  Lodovisi.  Yet  he  surpassed 
even  these,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  the  cupola  of  the  dome  of 
Piaeenza  cathedral ;  and  in  the  same  city  he  appears  to  have 
competed  with  Pordenone,  and  in  point  of  vigour  of  style  to 
have  gone  beyond  him. 

Some  years  having  elapsed,  after  his  return  from  Rome  to 
Cento,  he  began  to  emulate  Guido,  perceiving  that  his  sweet- 
ness of  manner  obtained  such  distinguished  applause.  By 
degrees  he  softened  down  that  power  of  hand  just  noticed,  and 
painted  move  open  and  vividly.  He  added  somewhat  more 
'attraction  and  variety  to  his  heads,  and  a  certain  study  of 
expression,  almost  indescribable,  which  is  surprising  in  some 
of  his  pictures  of  this  period.  Some  have  assigned  «uch  a 
change  of  manner  to  the  time  of  Guido's  decease,  when  Gner- 
<chao,  perceiving  that  he  could  take  the  lead  at  Bologna,  left 
Cento,  in  order  to  fix  his  residence  in  that  great  city.  Bnt 
several  pictures  which  he  had  conducted  in  his  third  manner, 
previous  to  Reni's  death,  fully  confute  such  an  opinion.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  rumoured  that  Guide  remarked  this 
change,  which  he  construed  into  commendation  of  himself, 
declaring  that  be  had  avoided  Gueroino  s  style  as  much  as 
possible,  whilst  the  latter  approached  as  nearly  as  he  could  to 
Guido's.  In  this  taste,  though,  partaking  of  the  preceding,  is 
the  Circumcision  of  Jesus,  placed  in  the  church  of  Gesu  e 
Maria,  in  which  the  study  of  architecture  and  drapery  vies 
"with  that  of  the  figures ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
these  most  please  by  their  form,  or  by  their  expression.  We 
might  add  the  Nuptials  of  the  Virgin,  at  S.  Paterniano  in 
Fano,  the  6.  Palazia  in  Anoona,  the  Nunziata  at  Forli,  the 

object.  The  folds,  especially  these  of  a  cloth  wrapped  round  the  body  of 
Christ,  are  admirable.  The  force  and  sweetness  of  his  tints  are  eqnal  to 
the  bold  relief  of  the  picture,  and  the  passion  with  which  it  is  conducted. 
. .  I  never  beheld  two  Jigurea  better  set  off  in  one  picture,  nor  did  erer 
Guercino's  close  light  and  shade  to  well  unite  perhaps  m  effect  as  here ; 
whilst  the  figures  are  portrayed  within  an  apartment,  in  which  that  kind 
of  light  which  affords  such  strong  relief  to  objects,  is  represented  with  an 
admirable  degree  of  truth." 
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Prodigal  Son  in  the  royal  pake©  at  Turin,  a  history-piece  of 
entire  figures,  which  is  met  with  in  half-figures  in  many 
galleries.  However  attractive  this  last  manner  may  be 
found,  skilled  judges  would  hare  wished  Guercmo  not 
to  have  swerved  from  the  rigour  of  the  second,  to  which 
his  genius  was  moulded,  and  in  which  he  shone  unrivalled 
and  unique. 

The  frequency  of  his  oommissioiis  contributed,  perhaps,  to 
put  him  upon  a  more  easy  method,  no  less  than  his  own  incre- 
dible genius  for  execution  and  despatch.  He  produced  a 
hundred  and  six  altar-pieces,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-four 
large  pictures  for  princes  and  other  persons  of  distinction, 
without  including  numbers  of  others  painted  for  private  per- 
sons, Madonnas,  portraits,  half-length  figures,  and  landscapes, 
in  which  the  rapidity  of  execution  is  highly  original.  Hence 
he  is  bj  no  means  rare  in  collections.  The  noble  Zolli  family 
at  Rinuno  possesses  about  twenty  of  his  pieces,  Count  Lecchi 
at  Brescia  also  a  great  number;  all  perfect  and  polished 
according  to  his  manner.  Among  these  is  a  portrait  of  a 
friar  of  the  Ossctwanti,  hk  father  confessor,  quite  a  miracle 
of  art. 

Ouereino's  school  greatly  flourished  at  Cento,  in  Bologna 
not  so  much,  owing  to  his  own  choice  of  having  his  two 
nephewB  ihe  Gennari,  and  a  few  other  intimate  friends  with 
him,  which  led  him  to  exclude  strangers  in  some  degree  from 
hk  etudic  Few  Besognese  artists,  therefore,  belong  to  this 
master ;  such  at'Ctiulio  Ooratti,  whom  Orkndi,  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  gives  as  pupil  to  Gneroino  at  Bologna,  and  of 
Cairo  at  Milan,  and  who,  Orespi  adds,  was  much  employed  at 
Parma,  at  Piaeena,  and  at  Mantua.  He  was  a  better  por- 
trait-painter, if  I  mistake  not,  than  a  composer.  Fulgenmo 
Mondini  was  an  artist  of  more  merit ;  lie  painted  two  fresco 
histories  in  the  church  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna,  relating  to 
the  Paduan  saint.  He  died  young  at  Florence,  where,  after 
having  painted  some  time  for  the  court,  he  was  employed  by 
the  Marched  Capponi  to  decorate  their  villa  of  Colonnata, 
and  hie  memory  has  been  honoured  with  a  long  eulogy  by 
Malvasia.  The  latter  declares  that  he  knew  none  gifted  with 
qualities  that  promised  so  much  in  that  age,  and  oonjectnm 
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that  had  lie  survived  he  would  have  become  the  first  freaoon 
painter  of  his  age. 

The  two  young  Gennari  were  sons  of  Gio.  Francesco's  sister^ 
and  of  Ercole,  son  of  Benedetto  Gennari.  Respecting  Ercoie, 
it  is  stated  that  no  more  exact  copyist  of  the  works  of  Guec- 
eino  was  to  be  met  with.  His  sons,  Benedetto  and  Cesare, 
likewise  distinguished  themselves  in  copying  the  original  com- 
positions of  their  uncle  and  the  numerous  repetitions  of  Guer- 
oino's  Sibyls,  of  his  pictures  of  St.  John,  of  his  Herodiads,  and 
similar  pieces,  are  ascribed  more  particularly  to  them.  They 
may  all  be  recognised,  however,  by  a  more  feeble  tone  in 
their  tints ;  and  I  once  saw  in  the  Ercolani  palace  a  Beth- 
sheba  of  Guercino,  along  with  a  copy  by  one  of  the  Gennari. 
The  former  appeared  as  if  newly  painted  at  the  time,  the  latter 
as  if  many  years  previously,  such  was  its  inferiority  in  strength 
of  hand.  The  two  brothers  were  employed  in  Cento,  in  Bo- 
logna, and  in  other  cities  of  Italy ;  while  Benedetto,  the  ablest 
of  them,  was  engaged  also  in  England,  as  court-painter  under 
two  reigns.  Both  would  seem  to  have  inherited  the  style 
along  with  the  fortune  of  Gio.  Francesco,  and,  I  may  also  add, 
his  studies ;  because  in  the  manner  of  sectaries,  they  made 
repeated  copies  of  the  heads  of  his  old  men,  women,  and  boys, 
which  he  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  on  his  canvas 
too  frequently.  There  is  a  S.  Leopardo  by  Benedetto  in  the 
cathedral  at  Osimo,  and  a  S.  Zaccaria  at  the  Filippini  in  Forli, 
which  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  uncle's,  had  the  nephew 
displayed  somewhat  more  strength  and  power  of  relief.  In 
the  same  way  Cesare,  in  a  Mary  Magdalen  of  the  Paczi,  at 
S.  Martino  in  Bologna,  and  in  other  pieces,  has  succeeded  in 
giving  the  features  better  than  the  spirit  of  Barbieri.  It 
ought  to  be  observed  that  Cesare  preserved  his  first  manner  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  that  he  was  assiduous  in  teaching  at 
Bologna,  where  his  school  was  frequented  also  by  foreigners, 
among  whom  Simon  Gionima  distinguished  himself  as  a  fol- 
lower of  Guercino,  and  was  well  received  at  Vienna.  Bene- 
detto subsequently  formed  for  himself  a  style  in  England,  both 
more  polished  and  careful,  and  exemplified  it  more  particu* 
larly  in  his  portraits,  which  he  conducted  these  for  Charles  IL 
and  the  royal  family.     On  the  expulsion  of  that  family  he 
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returned  to  Italy,  almost  transformed  into  a  Dutch  or  Flemish 
painter,  such  was  the  truth  with  which  he  imitated  velvets, 
lawns,  lace,  gems,  and  other  ornaments  in  gold,  indeed  all  that 
ems  enrich  a  portrait,  besides  drawing  it  extremely  like,  and 
artfully  freed  from  any  blemishes  in  the  original.  By  means 
of  this  taste,  new  in  Italy,  Benedetto  obtained  much  applause 
and  much  employment  in  portrait,  both  from  princes  and  indi- 
viduals. We  may  here  add  a  Bartolommeo  Gennari,  brother 
to  Ercole,  who  resembles  Guereino  less  than  any  of  the  three 
preceding,  though  extremely  natural  and  spirited.  He  has  a 
picture  of  St  Thomas  at  the  Rosario  di  Cento,  in  the  act  of 
putting  his  hand  to  our  Saviour's  side,  and  the  admiration  both 
of  him  and  the  other  apostles  is  very  finely  expressed.  The 
pupil,  and  probably  the  relation  of  Guereino,  was  one  Lorenzo 
Gennari  di  Rimini,  at  which  place  is  one  of  his  pictures  at  the 
Capnccini,  very  fairly  executed. 

Francesco  Nagli,  surnamed,  from  his  country,  Gentino,  was 
much  employed  at  the  Angeli  and  in  other  churches  at  Ri- 
mini. He  was  an  excellent  imitator  of  Barbieri,  in  point  of 
colouring  and  chiaroscuro ;  in  the  rest  somewhat  dry  in  design, 
cold  in  his  attitudes,  and  no  way  novel  in  his  ideas.  To  the 
same  district  belonged  Stefano  Ficatelli,  a  painter  of  good 
invention,  who  decorated  several  churches  of  Ferrara ;  but  more 
especially  an  excellent  copyist  of  Guereino,  not  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  Francesco  Bassi,  of  Bologna,  so  highly  commended 
by  Crespi.  Among  Guercino's  copyists,  Gio.  Francesco  Mutii, 
or  Mucci,  of  Cento,  son  of  a  sister  of  Guereino,  distinguished 
also  as  an  engraver,  held  a  high  rank.  Stefano  Provenzali, 
likewise  from  Cento,  and  a  pupil  of  Barbieri,  applied  his 
talents  to  battle-pieces,  much  extolled  by  Crespi,  from  whose 
MSS.  I  have  borrowed  several  of  my  notices  of  the  Centese 
tirtists. 

Two  of  these,  followers  of  Guereino,  are  mentioned  by  Mal- 
vasia.  They  are  Cristoforo  Serra,  a  faithful  and  excellent 
imitator  of  Gio.  Francesco,  and  preceptor  of  Cristoforo  Savo- 
lini,  who  has  a  fine  picture  of  the  saint  at  S.  Colombia  in  Ri- 
mini ;  and  Cesare  Pronti,  an  Augustine,  born  at  Rimini,  if  we 
give  credit'to  the  author  of  its  city  guide,  and  called  da  Ra- 
venna, on  account  of  his  long  residence  at  that  place.  Both 
the   above   cities    exhibit  his    altar-pieces,  much  extolled, 
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and  some  chiaroscari  happily  enough  disposed  ;  i 
those  histories  of  St.  Jerome  painted  in  the  Coafrntomfty«f 
his  name  at  Rimini,  with  abundant  grace  and  spirit,  In  Pa* 
saro,  also,  he  exhibited  in  the  church  of  his  older  a  8L  Thomas 
da  Vilknova,  with  beantifal  specimens  of  arohiteetawe,  and  in 
a  more  original  taste  than  the  two  Qemari.  The  life  of  this 
able  ecclesiastic  has  been  written  by  PaaeoH,  who  knew  him* 
insomuch  that  we  nay  give  him^credit  when  he  declares  tftjsjb 
he  was  born  at  the  Cattoliea,  of  the  faanrjr  of  the  Baeioflchi, 
afterwards  assuming  the  name  of  Pronti,  the  main  en  nam*  of 
his  mother.  Ho  gives  other  anoodotos  of  him  ;  and  what  is 
more  interesting  is  the  aceonnt  of  his  first  passim  for  the  art* 
on  contemplating,  when  a  boy,  a  collection  of  sine  pictures  in 
a  shop  at  the  fair  of  Sinigagtia.  He  gated  npon  them  donas; 
several  hoars,  vmnindfal  of  his  meals,  and  his  parents,  who 
were  in  search  of  him  through  the  city,  and  who  am  finding 
him  could  with  difficulty  tear  him  from  the  spot  They  were 
unable,  however,  to  destroy  the  fired  determination  of  his  seal 
to  become  a  painter ;  the  impression  was  insVHHe,  and  he  set 
<mt  for  Bologna,  Then  he  tost  entered  the  sdaaal  of  Bar- 
bieri ;  and  afterwards,  as  we  hare  already  remarked,  tfee 
cloister.  Respecting  different  scholars  of  Cmemsnn,  such  as 
were  Preti,  Ghezzi,  and  Triva,  iHnnnnnnnsflnTj  hare  to  immat 
what  has  already  been  stated  in  several  other  sohosk. 

Gio.  Lanfranco,  sue  of  those  distinguished  dssespks  of  the 
Garaeoi  who  followed  Anmfcsl  to  Borne,  was  bsrn  at  Parma, 
He  was  early  employed  by  the  Oonti&otti  in  Piatensa,  where, 
for  mere  pastime,  drawing  some  rlgsrss  in  charcoal  upon  a 
wall,  his  rare  genius  shone  forth,  and  was  assigned  to  the  <5BJU 
tivatiom  of  Agostino  OaraoeL  Frequent  montion  of  him  is 
made  m  the  course  of  this  work.  At  Parma  the  reader  find* 
him  a  pupil  to  Agostino,  and  on  his  death  under  the  cave  of 
Lodovico,  after  which  he  pnrsaed  hk  studies  under  Annibal  at 
Rome.  Both  there  and  in  Naples  we  have  seen  him  cele- 
brated as  a  professor  and  pTe<^ptor  m  both  schools.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  genius  was  sought,  conceitedly  perhaps,  but  still 
with  truth,  by  Bellori,  in  his  name ;  and  doubtless  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  artist  more  bold  and  striking,  alike  in 
conception  and  in  execution.  He  had  formed  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, which  bath  in  design  and  expression  partakes  «f  the 
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Caraoei's,  while  tike  compeeision  is  drawn  from  Coneggk>.  Ii 
is  a  wanner  at  once  easy,  and  elevated  bj  the  dignity  ef  the 
countenances  and  action*,  by  the  ample  and  well-disposed 
numnns  of  light  and  shade,  by  the  nobleness  of  the  drapery 
and  its  imp<wing  folds,  broad  and  wholly  novel  in  the  art  For 
this  precise  Mason  it*  grandeur  is  without  that  last  faith  w4aeh 
adds  to  the  worth  of  other  artists,  but  wotdd  in  ban  <fo"fr»Mft 
it  In  each  a  style  he  was  enabled  to  be  less  exact  without 
displeasing  ue,  possessing  «o  many  admirable  qualities,  rase 
^oneeptaons,  colours  wonderfaMy  harmonised,  if  not  animated; 
very  beautiful  foreshortening ;  contests  of  parts  and  Hgures, 
which  bare  served  as  modem,  as  10  observed  by  Hangs,  for 
the  tastefel  style  of  the  moderns. 

He  adopted  this  style  in  a  nmnber  of  pictures  for  private 
ornament,  both  for  the  dukes  Farnesi,  in  whose  palace  at 
Rome  he  first  began  to  paint,  and  for  other  nohlenmn.  fits 
Polyphemus,  -conducted  for  the  Oasa  Borghese  in  that  cky,  is 
highly  extoBod,  asw«ilas  hkser^in^hktonenatE  OaJjsso. 
There  are  nunry-  faoturee  also  from  his  hand ;  his  fit  Andrea 
AveUino  at  Rome,  antiehed  with  splendid  azehiteetnre,  boasts 
singula*  merit;  his  Dead  Christ  at  Foligno,  with  the  Father, 
a  figure,  whkh  though  in  human  form,  nevertheless  impresses 
ns  with  grand  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being ;  the  Tmueit  of  «ur 
lady,  in  Maeerata ;  the  8.  ftooce,  and  the  &  Gonado,  in 
Fiaeensa;  perhaps  the  most  finished  among  Zsm£caneo's  pro- 
ductjous,  anddeeotvedly  themost  celebrated.  Bni  he  exhibited 
this  style  etiM  mesa  fatiy  in  onpolas  and  other  scenes  on  a 
grand  seme,  according  to  CSorreggio's  example.  When  young, 
he  executed  a  email  ooioased  model  of  the  cupola  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Parma,  -emulating  his  whole  atyle,  in  particular  that 
grace  ofmotkm,  of  all  by  for  the  most  difficult  He  imitated 
it  too  at  6.  Andrea  daua  YaUe  at  Borne,  and  in  his  .picture 
availed  himself  of  the  example  afforded  by  Miohelangeio  in 
architecture,  when  unable  to  execute  a  more  beautiful  cupola 
than  BruneHesdaf**,  and  desirous  of  differing  from  it,  he  worked 
from  a  new  design,  and  succeeded  to  admiration.  This  pro- 
dhietion  forms  an  epoch  in  the  art,  inasmuch  "  as  he  was  the 
fiwt,"  «ays  Passeri,  *te  irradiate  the  opening  of  a  celestial 
glory  with  a  splendour  *f  light,  of  which  there  was  formerly 

-seen  no  example.** "  Xjufranco's  cupola  remains  a 

1  2 
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solitary  specimen  in  the  way  of  glories ;  because,  in  respect  to 
its  celestial  idea,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  dispassionate 
judges,  he  has  attained  the  highest  degree,  as  well  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  whole,  its  chief  object,  as  in  the  distribution  of 
the  colours,  in  the  parts,  and  in  force  of  chiaroscuro,"  &c.  Nor 
was  this,  on  which  he  spent  four  years,  the  sole  example  he  left 
of  a  fecundity  of  idea  and  rare  elevation  of  mind,  of  which  we 
meet  with  no  account. in  any  other  artist,  even  among  the 
ancient  painters.  Add  to  this  the  cupolas  at  the  Gesii,  and 
at  the  Tesoro  of  8.  Gennaro  at  Naples,  where  he  succeeded 
Domenichino,  with  various  tribunes  and  chapels  in  Rome  and 
Naples,  adorned  with  equal  majesty,  and  which  have  given  to 
Lower  Italy  the  most  genuine  examples  in  this  kind  of  which 
the  art  can  boast.  From  him  it  was  that  the  machinists  ac- 
quired the  power  of  gratifying  the  eye  at  larger  distances, 
painting  only  in  part,  and  in  part  leaving  the  work,  as  he  usas 
accustomed  to  express  it,  for  the  air  to  paint.  In  the  two 
schools  above  mentioned  we  have  embraced  his  best  disciples : 
to  the  Bolognese  he  gave  no  pupils,  as  far  as  I  learn,  any 
more  than  to  Bomagna  and  its  dependencies ;  if  we  except  Qm. 
Francesco  Mengucci,  of  Pesaro,  who  assisted  him  in  the  cupola 
of  St  Andrea ;  a  painter,  I  believe,  for  collections,  who  has 
been  much  extolled  by  Malvasia. 

Next  to  the  five  heads  of  schools  hitherto  recorded,  ought 
to  be  mentioned  Sisto  Badalocchi ;  and  the  more  as  he  was- 
AmubaTs  disciple,  and  long  resided  with  him  at  Borne.  He 
was  fellow-citizen,  and  a  faithful  companion  too  of  Lanfranco, 
whose  style  he  approached  very  nearly.  Sisto  designed  ad- 
mirably, being  preferred  by  Annibal  in  this  branch  to  any  of 
his  fellow-pupils,  and  even,  with  singular  modesty,  to  himself. 
Ample  testimony  of  his  ability  is  proclaimed  in  the  engraving* 
of  Raf&ello's  toggle,  executed  in  conjunction  with  Lanfranco, 

>  and  dedicated  jto  Annibal ;  besides  the  six  prints  of  Correggio's 

>  grand  cupola,  a  work  which,  to  the  public  regret,  was  left  in- 
complete. He  was  also  selected  by  his  master  to  decorate  the 
•chapel  of  S.<  Diego,  where  he  directed  him  to  paint  from  one 
of  his  cartoons  a  history  of  that  saint.  In  point  of  invention 
he  was  not  equal  to  the  leaders  of  his  school ;  so  that,  em- 
ployed in  filling  up  the  secondary  parts,  he  assisted  Guido  and 

•  Domenichino  at  S.  Gregorio ;   and  attended  Albani  at  the- 
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Verospi  palace ;  although  his  picture  of  Galatea  left  there  is' 
worthy  of  the  hand  of  a  great  master.  He  appears  to  advan- 
tage in  competition,  and  mostly  excels,  as  we  may  gather  from 
the  church  of  St  Sebastian  at  Rome,  where  he  painted  along 
with  Tacconi ;  and  at  Reggio,  where  he  rivalled  some  of  the 
less  distinguished  artists  of  Bologna.  Besides  his  other  works, 
that  city  has  to  boast  the  rich  cupola  of  S.  Giovanni,  on  which 
Sisto  conducted  a  small,  but  very  beautiful  copy  of  that  in  the 
cathedral  at  Parma.  Other  of  his  specimens  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Modenese  state,  particularly  in  the  ducal  palace 
at  Gualtieri,  where  he  represented  in  one  chamber  the  Trials  of 
Hercules.  Of  his  pictures  at  Parma  the  most  celebrated  is  that 
of  St-  Francis,  at  the  Cappuccini ;  a  painting,  both  in  point  of 
figures  and  landscape,  composed  in  the  best  taste  of  the  Caracei. 
For  the  rest,  we  may  add  what  has  been  said  of  Lanfranco,  that 
he  most  frequently  executed  much  less  than  he  knew. 

So  far  we  have  treated  of  the  followers  of  the  Caracei  em- 
ployed at  Rome ;  and  these  in  general,  judging  from  their 
style,  shewed  more  deference  to  Annibal  than  any  other  of  the 
family.  Many  others  remained  at  Bologna,  who  either  never 
visited  Rome  or  produced  nothing  there  worthy  of  consideration. 
These  were  chiefly  attached  to  Lodovico,  in  whose  studio  they 
had  been  educated,  with  the  exception  of  Alessandro  Tiarini, 
who  sprang  from  another  school,  though  he  benefited  by  his 
.advice  and  example,  as  much  as  if  Lodovico  had  really  been 
his  master.  But  he  was  pupil  to  Fontana,  subsequently  of 
Cesi,  and  finally  also  of  Pas signano  at  Florence.  He  had  fled 
thither  from  his  native  place  on  account  of  a  quarrel ;  and 
.after  a  lapse  of  seven  years,  through  the  intervention  of  Lodo- 
vico, he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Bologna,  leaving  at  Florence 
And  some  places  in  the  state  a  few  paintings  in  his  first  easy 
style,  resembling  Passignano's.  In  such  style  he  conducted 
his  S.  Barbara,  at  S.  Petronio,  a  work  which  failed  to  please 
the  Bolognese  public  To  give  it  greater  attractions,  he  next 
proceeded  to  copy  from,  and  to  consult  Lodovico,  not  in  order 
to  attain  his  manner,  but  with  the  view  of  improving  his  own. 
This  task  was  short  to  a  man  of  genius,  well  grounded  in  the 
theory  of  his  art,  and  perhaps  more  philosophical  than  any 
other  artist  of  Bologna.  He  soon  became  a  different  painter, 
and  in  his  novel  taste  of  composing,  of  distributing  his  lights* 
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and  expressing  the  passions,  he  shone  like  a  disciple  of  the 
Caraoei.  Nevertheless  he  preserved  a  character  distinct  from 
the  rest,  grounded  upon  hk  naturally  severe  and  melancholy 
disposition.  All  in  him  is  serious  and  moderate ;  the  air  of 
his  figures,  his  attitudes,  his  drapery,  varied  with  few  hut 
noble  folds,  such  as  to  excite  the  adnuratioB  of  Guide  himself. 
He  avoids,  moreover,  very  gay  and  animated  cokmrs,  chiefly 
contenting  himself  with  light  violets  er  yellows,  and  tawny 
colours,  tempered  with  a  little  red ;  hat  so  admirably  kid  om 
and  harmonized,  a»  to  produce  the  finest  feelmg  of  repose  to 
enchant  the  eye.  His  subjects,  toe,  are  well  adapted  to  his 
taste,  as  he  generally  selected,  when  he  could,  sneh  as  were  of 
a  pathetic  and  sorrowful  cast.  For  this  reason  his  Magdalens, 
hk  S.  Peters,  and  his  Madonnas  in  grief— one  of  which,  pre- 
sented to  the  dnke  of  Mantua,  drew  tearo  frenx  his  eyes—are* 
held  in  high  eeteenw 

Subsef neatly  he  became  expert  in  foreshortening,  and  all 
the  iatrieaeies  of  the  art*  more  particularly  in  point  ef  inven- 
tion. There  k  scarcely  one  of  ha*  warks  to  be  met  with,  that 
does  not  exhibit  a  certain  air  of  novelty  and  originality  of 
idea.  Oil  occasion  ef  wipteseiiliiigr  the  Virgin  hi  gwef,  in  the 
church  ef  &  Benedict,  ho  dsew  her  seated  together  with 
St.  John  and  the  Magdalen;  the  one  upright,  the  ether 
kneeling,  in  the  act  ef  contemplating  the  Redeemer's  crown, 
of  thorns.  Other  incidents  of  hk  passion  also  are  alluded  to; 
all  are  silent  indeed,  hot  every  eye  and  attitude  k  eloquent  ht 
its  silence.  Obtaining'  a  c«n«mMon  for  an  altar-piece  in 
S.  Maria  Maggie**,  to  represent  St  John  and  St.  Jerome,  he 
shunned  the  trite  expression  of  drawing  them  in  a  glory ;  bat 
he  feigned  an  apparition,  through  which  the  holy  doctor,  while 
intent  at  hk  studies,  appears  to  receive  from  the  beatified 
evangelist  lectures  in  theology.  Hk  most  distingakhed  pro- 
duction, however,  k  at  &  Domenieo,  the  saint  seen  raking  a 
man  from  the  dead;  a  picture  abounding  with  figures  varied 
in  point  ef  feafare,  attitude,  and  dress;  every  thing  highly 
select  Lodovico  expressed  his  astonishment  at  it,  and  declared 
that  he  knew  of  no  master  then  to  compare  with  Tiarini  It 
is  true  that,  in  thk  instance,  having  to  compete  with  Spada, 
he  raised  hk  tone  of  colouring,  and  shunned  every  common 
form ;  two  precautions  which,  had  he  introduced  into  every 
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work,  -would  bare  left  Kim  perhaps  second  to  nose  of  the 
Bolognese*  Ho  survived  until  his  ninetieth  year,  and  during 
$  long  period  dwelt  at  Reggie^  whence  he  had  often  occasion 
to  proceed  to  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  which  preserve  many 
of  his  altar-pieces,  and  cabinet  pictures.  The  Modenese  gal- 
lery abounds  with  them,  his  St.  Peter  being  more  particularly 
extolled,  seen  struck  with  remorse  as  he  stands  outside  the 
praetorium.  The  architecture,  the  depth  of  night  lighted  up 
with  torches,  Christ's  judgment  beheld  in  the  distance,  att 
conspire  to  raise  the  tragic  interest  of  the  scene*  He  was 
employed  also  by  the  duke  of  Parma,  for  whose  garden  he 
painted  some  incidents  from  the.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  eon* 
ducted  in  fresco  ;  but  which,  though  much  extolled,  are  no' 
longer  met  with.  In  short,  Tiarini  was  one  of  the  most' 
eminent  artists  next  to  the  Caracci,  at  least  in  point  of  com- 
position, expression  of  features  and  of  the  passions,  perspec- 
tive, power  and  durability  of  colouring,  if  not  of  the  most, 
exact  elegance. 

Lionello  Spada  was  one  of  the  leading  geniuses  of  the 
school..  Sprung  from  the  lowest  origin,  and  employed  by  the) 
Caracci  as  a  grinder  of  colours,  by  dint  of  hearing  their  con- 
ferences, and  observing  the  process  of  their  labours,  he  began 
^o  design;  first  under  them,  and  next  with  Baglione,  he. 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art ;  during  several  years  study-^ 
ing  no  other  models  besides  the  Caracci.  He  lived  on  familiar 
terms  with  Dentone,  and  thus  became  skilful  in  the  use  of 
perspective.  Incensed  by  a  jest  of  Guide's,  he  determined  to 
seek  revenge  by  opposing  his  delicacy  of  manner  with  another 
more  full  and  strong ;  fox  which  purpose  going  to  Borne,  he 
studied  both  there  and  in  Malta  under  Camvaggio,  and 
returned  home  master  of  a  new  style.  It  does  not  indeed 
lower  itself  to  every  form,  like  his,  but  still  is  not  so  elevated 
as  that  of  the  Caracci ;  it  is  studied  in  the  naked  parts,  but 
not  select ;  natural  in  point  of  colouring,  with  good  relief  in 
the  chiaroscuro,  but  too  frequently  displaying  a  ruddy  tone  m 
the  shadows,  giving  an  expression  of  mannerism.  One  of 
Lionello's  most  characteristic  marks  is  a  novelty  and  audacity, 
the  result  of  his  natural  disposition,  which  was  equally  agree- 
able for  its  pleasantry,  and  hateful  for  its  insolence.  He  often 
pompeted  with  Tiarini,  always  superior  in  point  of  spirit  and 
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force  of  colouring;  but  inferior  in  all  the  rest*  Thw  «fr 
S.  Domenico,  where  he  represented  the  saint  in  the  act  of 
burning  proscribed  books ;  and  this  is  the  best  picture  on  can* 
vas  which  he  exhibited  at  Bologna.  At  S.  Michele  in  Boseo 
also  is  seen  his  Miracle  of  St.  Benedict,  which  the  young 
artists  call  the  Scarpellino  of  Lionello ;  a  picture  so  wholly 
novel  as  to  induce  Andrea  Sacchi,  who  was  greatly  struck 
with  it,  to  copy  the  design.  In  a  similar  way  at  the  Madonna 
di  Reggio,  where  both  artists  painted  as  usual  in  competition, 
as  well  in  oils  as  in  fresco,  they  appeared,  as  is  were,  to  go 
beyond  themselves.  We  often  meet  with  specimens  of  Spada 
in  private  galleries ;  holy  families  and  scripture  histories  in 
half-length  figures,  like  those  of  Caravaggio  and  Guercino ; 
his  heads  full  of  expression,  but  not  very  select.  He  seems 
most  frequently  to  have  repeated  the  decollation  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  often  met  with  in  the  Bolognese  galleries,  and  the 
best  perhaps  is  in  that  of  the  Malvezri. 

He  became  painter  to  Duke  Ranuccio  at  Parma,  where  he 
decorated  that  admirable  theatre,  which  then  stood  unrivalled. 
In  that  city,  and  at  Modena,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  I  have 
seen  some  of  his  pictures  in  a  taste  wholly  opposed  to  those  of 
Bologna,  displaying  a  mixture  of  the  Oaracci  and  of  Parmi- 
gianino.  His  histories  in  the  ducal  gallery  at  Modena  are 
highly  beautiful ;  such  as  the  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  and  the 
Prodigal  Son.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  is  the  Martyrdom 
of  a  Saint,  at  S.  Sepolcro  in  Parma,  and  the  St.  Jerome,  in^ 
the  Carmelitani,  in  the  same  city.  Specimens  such  as  these' 
must  have  been  among  his  last,  at  a  period  when  he  was 
residing  in  affluence  at  court,  and  enabled  to  conduct  his  works 
at  leisure.  His  good  fortune  terminated  with  the  life  of 
Ranuccio  ;  for  with  the  loss  of  such  a  patron  his  talent,  too, 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him,  and  he  shortly  followed  to  the 
tomb.  The  names  of  some  of  his  scholars  occur  in  the  schools 
of  Lombardy.  Here  too  we  ought  to  add  that  of  Pietro 
Desani  of  Bologna,  who  following  him  into  Reggio,  there 
established  himself;  a  young  artist  of  rapid  hand  and  quick 
genius,  whose  works  are  to  be  met  with  very  frequently  in 
Reggio  and  its  vicinity. 

Lorenzo  Garbieri  was  an  artist  of  more  learning  and  caution 
than  Lionello,  though  resembling  him  in  point  of  style.    His 
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austere,  and  almost  fiery  disposition,  with  an  imagination 
abounding  in  wild  and  mournful  ideas,  impelled  him  to  a  style 
of  painting  less  open  than  that  of  the  Caracci.  To  this  cause 
mast  he  added  his  emulation  of  Guido,  whom,  like  Lionello, 
he  wished  to  humble,  by  adopting  a  very  powerful  manner  ; 
and,  though  he  did  not  put  himself  under  Caravaggio,  he 
eagerly  copied  his  pictures,  including  all  the  best  at  Bologna. 
Garbieri  was  one  of  the  most  successful  imitators  of  Lodovico  ; 
less  select  in  his  heads,  but  grand  in  the  forms,  expressive  in 
the  attitudes,  and  studied  in  his  large  compositions ;  insomuch 
that  his  paintings  at  S.  Antonio  in  Milan,  which  are  less 
loaded  with  shade,  were  attributed  by  Santagostmi  in  his 
Guide  to  the  Caracci.  To  this  style  of  the  Caracci  he  added 
the  daring  character  of  Caravaggio,  and  he  was  skilful  in 
selecting  always  funereal  subjects  most  suitable  to  his  genius ; 
so  that  we  meet  with  little  else  than  scenes  of  sorrow, 
slaughter,  death,  and  terror,  from  his  hand.  At  the  Barnabiti, 
m  Bologna,  he  painted  for  the  chapel  of  S.  Carlo  an  altar- 
-piece with  two  lateral  pictures;  it  presents  us  with  the 
horrors  of  the  Milanese  plague,  amidst  which  is  seen  the  saint 
visiting  the  sick,  and  conducting  a  penitential  procession.  He 
painted  also  at  the  Filippini  in  Fano  a  picture  of  St  Paul, 
near  the  St.  Peter  of  Guido,  in  the  act  of  raising  the  young 
man  from  the  dead ;  a  work  of  such  power  of  hand  and 
expression  as  to  excite  at  once  terror  and  pity  in  the  beholders. 
At  S.  Maurizio,  in  Mantua,  he  exhibited  in  a  chapel  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Felicita  and  her  seven  children ;  a  piece 
inferior  indeed  to  the  Miracle  of  St  Paul  in  point  of  Tigour, 
but  containing  such  variety  of  images,  and  such  deathly 
terror,  as  not  to  be  surpassed  in  tragic  interest  by  any  thing 
from  the  same  school.  He  had  the  choice  of  establishing 
himself  as  court-painter  at  Mantua,  an  office  he  rejected, 
preferring  to  take  a  wife  with  a  handsome  dowry  at  Bologna. 
This  step  was  a  loss,  however,  to  the  art,  as  mentioned  by 
Malvasia ;  since  from  that  period  finding  himself  rich,  and 
occupied  with  family  cares,  he  painted  little,  and  with  as  little 
study,  leaving  his  final  labours  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
preceding.  His  son  Carlo  applied  still  less  than  his  father 
to  the  profession,  though  he  gave  proofs  in  several  works 
exhibited  in  public,  that  in  time  he  would  have  equalled  his 
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father.  Lerense  educated  few  ether  pemilsv  but  he  was  sngnry 
esteemed  for  his  profound  knowledge,  and  for  his  method  of 
communicating  it,  at  once  easy  and  precise,  resting  upon,  few 
but  comprehensive  maxima 

Giecomo  Cavedene  was  from  Sassuolo,  and  hence  included 
among  the  artists  of  the  Modeneee  state  by  Tirebesehi,  in 
whose  work  we  may  read  the  origin  of  his  career.  His  gnmu* 
wae  mote  limited,  his  spirit  leas  animated,  than  those  of  the 
preceding;  but  being  assisted  by  the  Cnracei  in  the  right 
path,  he  attained  to  equal*  and  even  gneater  celebrity.  Leav- 
ing the  intricacies  of  the  art  to  the  mete  enterprising,  he 
fixed  upon  attitudes  comparatively  easy  and  devoid  ef  lore* 
shortening,  gentle  expressions  distinct  from  the  stronger 
pessiens,  correct  design  in  his  figures,  and  more  pattiemhudy 
in  the  hands  and  feet  Nature  had  endned  bins  with  prompt- 
ness and  mcility ;  so  that  on  eceasient  of  designing  model*  oar 
copying  pictures,  he  with  ran  exactness  took  the  snhwnmee  et> 
the  subject,  and  afterwarda  reduced  the  whole  by  a  move  easy 
method  in  his  awn  peculiarly  resolute  and  graceful  tench*  in 
which  he  has  always  remained  original.  He  was  equally 
novel  in  his  frescos;  employing  few  tints,  but  so  attractive/ 
that  Guido  was  induced  to  make  asm  his  pupil*  and  retained 
him  at  Borne  as  his  assistants  Another  striking  chatacteristia 
was  his  strength  of  colouring,  which  he  acquired  from  those 
Venetians  themselves,  who  shone  the  masters  of  his  masters^ 
Here  he  attained  to  suck  excellence,  that  Albans,  when  asked 
whether  there  were  any  pictures  of  Titian's  at  Bologna, 
replied,  there  were  not ;  but  we  may  substitute  the  two  at 
&  Paolo  by  Cavedone  (a  Nativity  and  an  Epiphany)  which 
look  like  Titian's,  and  are  executed  with  a  bolder  hand.  One 
ef  his  most  distinguished  productions  at  Bologna  is  the  S.  Alo 
at  the  Mendicant^  in  which  Qirapene  discovers^  besides  its 
fine  design,  a  Tknmeseue  taste  that  excites  astomahinent;  and 
a  French  tourist  entitles  it  a  most  admirable  work,  seek  as 
might  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  Caraeci.  The  mistake 
indeed  has  occurred  to  persons  of  first-rate  tact,  meat  fre- 
quently at  Imola,  on.  contemplating  the  beautiful  picture  ef 
St.  Stephen  at  that  church;  and  yet  more  eat  of  Italy,  in 
regard  to  his  pictures  of  private  ornament,  in  which  he  is 
mere  than  usually  attractive  and  perfect    Judges  knew  how 
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to  recognise  Osvedone's  hand  by  his  very  compendious 
manner  of  treating  the  hair  and  beards,  as  well  as  by  that 
graceful  and  rapid  touch,  leaded  with  much  lightish  yellow, 
or  burnt  terra  giaUa*  Length  of  proportions  is  likewise 
considered  another  peculiarity,  with  a  flow  of  the  folds  more 
rectilinear  than  in  other  artists  of  the  same  sefaooL  Such 
ascendancy  in  the  art  was  maintained  by  Csredone  daring 
some  years,  till  the  death  of  a  favourite  sen,  who  had  early 
distingnished  himself  in  the  same  career,  united  to  other  heavy 
sorrows,  deprived  him  of  his  powers,  and  he  subsequently 
executed  nothing  of  importance*  A  specimen  of  that  period 
is  in  possession  of  the  fathers  of  S.  Martino ;  an  Ascension 
that  excites  only  our  compassion,  with  similar  pieces  met  with 
throughout  Bologna,  that  can  boast  no  glimpse  of  grace. 
Still  deterionting,  he  was  at  length  deprived  of  eomnussians, 
and  reduced  to  penury,  which,  in  his  old  age,  attended  him 
to  the  tomb, 

Lncio  Massari  possessed  a  more  joyous  spirit,  ever  gkd  and 
festal  ;  devoted  to  the  theatre  and  to  the  chase,  rather  than  to* 
his  academy  and  his  pallet ;  being  usually  impatient  and 
averse  to  commence  his  subjects,  until  his  genius  and  good 
humour  were  propitious*  For  this  reason  his  works  ate  few, 
but  conducted  in  a  happy  vein,  graceful  and  finished,  both  in 
colour  and  in  taste  appearing  to  breathe  of  cheerfulness.  Hie 
style  most  resembles  Annibal's,  whose  works  he  copied  to 
admiration,  and  after  whose  example,  while  a  few  months  at 
Borne,  he  designed  the  most  finished  and  noble  remnants  of 
Grecian  soulpture.  There  shines  also  in  his  countenances 
the  spirit  of  Fassetotti,  his  earliest  master,  and  more  frequently 
the  gracefulness  of  his  near  friend,  Albani,  whose  society  he 
enjoyed  both  in  his  studio  and  his  villa,  and  in  works  under- 
taken in  conjunction.  His  S.  Gaetano,  at  the  Teatini,  i» 
crowned  with,  a  glory  of  exquisitely  graceful  cherubs,  that 
seem  from  the  hand  of  Albani ;  and  in  his  other  pictures  we 
often  recognise  those  full  countenances,  those  delicate  fleshes, 
that  sweetness,  and  those  sportful  expressions,  in  which  re- 
yelled  the  genius  of  Albani.  In  point  of  beauty,  the  Noli  me 
tangere^  at  the  Celestini,  and  the  Nuptials  of  St.  Catherine,  at 
8.  JBenedetto,  are  among  his  most  esteemed  pieces ;  to  say 
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nothing  of  his  histories  at  the  Cortiie  of  S.  Michele  in  Bosco, 
where  he  left  many  very  elegant  specimens. 

On  occasion  of  treating  strong  or  tragic  subjects,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  the  task  ;  and  although  he  had  a  real  knowledge 
of  the  art,  he  conducted  them  without  that  extreme  study  of 
foreshortenings  and  naked  parts,  of  which  others  make  so 
lavish  a  display.  He  shewed  noble  clearness  and  decision, 
fine  colouring,  a  grand  spirit,  enlivening  them  with  light  and 
graceful  figures,  more  particularly  of  women.  Such  is  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  at  the  Bonfigliuoli  palace,  and  the 
Fall  of  Christ,  at  the  Certosini,  a  most  imposing  production, 
from  the  number,  variety,  and  expression  of  the  figures,  whose 
pictoric  fire  surpasses  all  we  could  mention  from  the  hand  of 
Albani.  He  has  left  some  cabinet  pictures,  always  in  good 
design,  and  mostly  possessing  soft  and  savoury  tints ;  so  that 
all  we  would  farther  look  for  is,  occasionally,  a  more  gradual 
distribution  of  tints  in  the  background  of  his  pieces.  Among 
other  pupils,  he  instructed  Sebastiano  Brunetti,  polished  by 
Guido,  a  sweet  and  delicate  artist,  but  of  brief  career  ;  and 
Antonio  Banda  of  Bologna.  Malvasia  has  observed,  that 
there  is  little  good  to  be  said  respecting  him,  apparently  allud- 
ing to  a  deed  of  homicide  committed  by  him  at  Bologna.  In 
other  respects,  he  includes  him  among  the  best  pupils,  first  of 
Guido,  next  of  Massari,  to  whose  style  he  became  attached. 
On  account  of  his  reputation,  the  duke  of  Modena  granted 
him  an  asylum  in  his  state,  declaring  him,  according  to  Orlandi, 
his  court-painter,  in  1614.  Here  he  was  much  employed, 
and  subsequently  at  Ferrara,  for  the  most  part  at  S.  Filippo ; 
also  in  many  places  of  the  Polesine,  where  I  find  his  Mar- 
tyrdom of  8.  Cecilia,  in  possession  of  the  Sign.  Redetti,  at 
Rovigo,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  productions.  Finally,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  cloister,  a  faet  unnoticed  by  Malvasia, 
which  might  have  induced  him  to  speak  of  him  in  milder  terms. 

Retro  Facini  entered  late  into  the  profession,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Annibal  Caracci,  who  from  one  of  his  playful 
sketches  in  charcoal  declared  how  excellent  a  painter  he  would 
become,  if  he  were  to  enter  his  school.  Annibal  subsequently 
regretted  the  discovery,  not  only  because  Facini's  progress 
excited  jealousy,  but,  because,  on  leaving  the  academy,  he 
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became  his  rival  in  educating  young  artists,  and  even  plotted 
against  his  life.  He  has  two  striking  characteristics,  vivacity 
in  his  gestures,  and  in  the  expression  of  his  heads,  such  as  to 
place  him  on  a  footing  with  Tintoretto,  and  a  truth  of  carna- 
tions, which  induced  Annibal  himself  to  observe,  that  he 
seemed  to  hare  ground  human  flesh  in  his  colours.  With  this 
exception,  he  has  nothing  superior ;  feeble  in  point  of  design, 
too  large  in  his  naked  figures  of  adults,  incorrect  in  the  placing- 
of  his  hands  and  heads.  Neither  had  he  time  to  perfect  him- 
self, dying  young,  and  before  the  Caracci,  in  1602.  There 
is  a  picture  of  the  patron  saints,  at  S.  Francesco,  in  Bologna^ 
with  a  throng  of  cherubs,  which  is  indeed  among  his  best 
works.  In  the  Malvezzi  collection,  and  in  others  of  the  city, 
are  much  esteemed  some  of  his  country  dances,  and  sports 
of  boys,  in  the  manner  of  Albani,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  He 
had  a  pupil  in  Gio.  Mario  Tambnrini,  who  afterwards  attached 
himself  to  Guido,  forming  himself  on  his  manner,  as  we  have 
already  stated. 

Francesco  Brizio,  gifted  with  rare  genius,  was,  up  to  his 
twentieth  year,  employed  as  a  shoemaker's  boy.  Impelled, 
at  length,  by  his  bias  for  the  art,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
design  from  Passerotti,  and  of  engraving  from  Agostino 
Caracci.  Lastly,  he  commenced  painting  under  Lodovico, 
and  very  soon  arrived  at  suoh  celebrity,  that  by  some  he  has 
been  pronounced  the  most  eminent  disciple  of  the  Caracci. 
Doubtless,  if  we  except  the  previous  five,  he  was  equal  to  any 
others,  and  excepting  Domenichino,  gifted  with  the  most  uni- 
versal genius.  He  was  not  deficient,  like  Guido,  in  per- 
spective ;  dor  in  the  branch  of  landscape,  like  Tiarini ;  nor  in 
splendour  of  architecture,  like  so  many  others.  In  these 
accessaries  he  surpassed  all  his  rivals,"  as  we  gather  from  his 
histories,  painted  for  S.  Michele  in  Bosco ;  at  least  such  was 
the  opinion  of  Andrea  Sacchi.  He  is  extremely  correct  in 
his  figures,  and  perhaps  approached  Lodovico  more  closely 
than  any  other,  artist.  The  graceful  beauty  of  his  cherubs 
excites  admiration,  an  excellence  at  that  period  so  greatly 
studied  by  all  the  school ;  and  here,  in  the  opinion  of  Guido,. 
he  outshone  even  Bagnacavallo.  His  chief  talent  lay  in  imi- 
tation ;  owing  to  which,  and  his  character  for  indecision,  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  great  artists,  superior  to  him  in 
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he  was  deprived  of  assistants  and  commissions,  and 
redaced  to  execute  such  as  he  had  solicited  at  very  insigni- 
ficant prices,  One  of  ike  asset  extensive  altar-pieces  in  the 
oity  is  fxora  bis  hand,  representing  tie  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  at  fl.  Petronia,  with  a  fear  figures  in  the  foreground 
truly  joyous  and  well  arranged  ;  besides  otharf  in  the  distance 
grouped  and  diminished  with  act ;  a  piotomof  great  merit  eron 
in  strength  of  eotonrijog.  He  produced  alio  for  the  noble 
hunily  AagefeUi  the  Table  ef  Cebes,  in  one  giaad  painting; 
tke  work  ef  an  entbe  yeas,  -which  display*!  oil  the  depth, 
iawginatioc,  and  genius  ef  a  groat  artist.  There  are  also  a 
number  ef  ssjaUengraings  from  Us  hand,  in  which  he  often 
approaches  Geido. 

Bis  sen  KEppoand  Dmnemeo  degii  Ambrori,  esJsed  Me»k 
ebino  del  Brine,  ware  his  meet  distinginshed  disciples.  These 
artists  pahmfeedmore  lor  prirns*  ornatnent  than  for  that  of  the 
«hnrohes»  The  latter  batama  celebrated  for  his  design  ;  was 
employed  chiefiy  in  friezes  for  chambers,  in  arohStsetmre,  and 
landscape  in  rraaaa,  sonwshnes  in  oonjnnetion  with  Dentone 
and  Colonna,  sometimes  alone.  He  was  also  e>  finished  artist 
of  ptetares  for  .ntrrats  nsomm,  e*easronsl§y  exhibiting  these 
oofirashiatsnes,  as  in  that  we  wad  of  in  the  Ml  and  well 
drawn  mp  eatalogne  of  the  fiig.  Canon  Vianeitt's  pietnees  at 
dhieggia.  it  presents  ns  with  the  antrsooe  of  a penwinto 
thoeity  of  Bologna.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  he  should  be 
atknewloegeel  and  esteemed  omen  in  the  Yenethm  territories, 
having  been  the  preeeptor  «f  Famiani,  and  master  of  Pieran- 
tanio  Cerra,  who  painted  a  good  deal  rbr  the  Padoan  state. 

CHo.  Andrea  Dendneei,  called  front  his  father's  profession 
M asteHetta,*  inherited  a  genkufbr  the  art  Impatient,  bow- 
ser, of  the  precepts  of  the  Cacaoci,  his  masters,  he  neglected 
to  gnNmd  himself  in  the  art,  was  unequal  to  designing  naked 
iigi^andhwiranpro^  Htemethod 

was  short,  and  wholly  intent  npon  attesting  the  oye  by  effect ; 
loading  his  pictures  with  shadow  in  sueh  a  way  as  to  conceal 
the  endures,  and  opposing  to  his  shadows  masses  of  light  suf- 
ficiently strong,  thns  snooseding  in  disguising  from  jndges  the 
ins^oeraejes  of  his  design,  and  gratifying  the  multitude  with  a 

*  April  ox  snefe* 
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display  ef  apparent  novelty.     I  hero  often  imagined  that  this 
artist  had  great  infleeaoe  with  the  sect  of  the  Tenehreei,  which 
afterwards  spread  itself  though  the  Venetian  state,  asd  almost 
every  district  in  LemWdr.     He  was  enabled  to  support  his 
credit  by  a  sefcde  spirit  of  design,  by  a  tolerable  imitation  of 
Farmigianino,  the  sole  artist  adapted  to  his  disposition,  and  by 
a  iiatexal  iseUky  that  enabled  him  toeeliOT  a  iwy  large  extent 
ef  oanves  is  a  short  time.    Among  eneh  specimens  ace  the 
Death,  end  the  JUmimpaioa  ef  the  Virgin,  at  the  Oxaeie,  and 
some  similar  histories,  not  wx&eqpmb  in  Bologna.*    Perhaps 
has  psctnae  <i  &  Irene,  at  the  Oafes&d,  is  superior  to  any 
ether.     When  advanced  in  life,  hearing  the  appkase  bestowed 
on  Hie 'dear,  open  etefa,  he  began  to  practise  it,  bat  with  no 
kind  of  success,  not  possessing  ability  to  appear  to  advantage 
e«t  ef  his  own  obeewe  maimer.     In  his  former  one  he  tod 
painted  at&  Domenoo  two  miracles  of  the  saint,  which  were 
ostaeme  A  has  Tnaskr-pieeee ;  but  these  he  aitered  aooording  to 
las  new  method,  and  they  were  thenceforth  regarded  among 
Mb  west  &ebk  petfemaiMs.    Ja  his  hact-fignres  the  same 
drasstty  of  manner  is  observable;  and  those  exeetted  m  the 
imt,  each  as  his  Manc&eef  the  Manna,  in  the  Spada  palace, 
with  otters  at  Berne,  are  pu&y  held  in  esteem.    The  sasae 
nay  be  said  <rf  las  landscapes,  w&ieb*  in  asay  galleries,  axe 
j^erifca^edtotheCasafiei;  bit  ^e  lasts  in  <i«rapi£ty«ftoueh, 
very  original  and  remarkable  in  Mastelletia,  as  finflkaent  to 
^thngiiish  them.     Arnwhal  wee  so  well  pleased  .with  these 
pietaaes  for  galleries*  that,  having  las  company  at  Itane,  he 
advised  him  to  settle  there,  and  confine  himself  to  similar 
labours  ;  advice  by  no  means  pleasing  to  Deedueei.    But  he  a 
good  deal  freqpusnted  the  stncbe  of  faeri,  end  these  artists 
mesnally  assisted  each  ether,  freely  eommnnieating  between 
themselves  what  they  keew.  Soon  after  he  retvmed  to  Bologna, 
and  muumedhismoiB  extensive  works;  bet  met  with  serious 
WinnppiMnfaiente, enob  as  to  indnee  him  to esterase  friar, first 
among  the  CtonventnaJ*,  next  with  the  canons  of  S.  Salvatore. 
Be  educated  *o  pupils  of  merit,  except  that  eneDomeeioo  Men- 
gn«ci,  of  Pfesai^  resembled  llastelletta  a  good  deal  in  his  landV 
jaeape ;  an  artist  better  known  at  Bologna  than  in  his  native 
piece. 
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Besides  the  forementioned  disciples  of  the  Caraeei  aoadewj, 
several  others  are  entitled  to  consideration ;  such  as  Sohedene 
and  more  names  recorded  in  the  schools  already  described, 
with  a  few  jet  left  to  mention  in  those  of  which  we  hare  to 
treat  Many  names  will  also  find  a  place  among  the  Bo- 
lpgnese  painters  of  landscape,  or  those  of  perspective.  A  few 
others,  who  devoted  themselves  to  figures!  have  been  scarcely 
alluded  to  by  Malvasia,  either  because  then  living,  or  net  so 
distinguished  as  some  of  the  preceding  ;  nevertheless  they  arc 
not  despicable,  for  to  hold  a  second  or  third  rank,  wheie 
Domenichino  and  Guido  are  the  foremost,  is  a  degree  of  honour 
not  to  be  regretted.  One  of  these  is  Francesco  Cavanene,  a 
writer  too  on  the  art,  of  whom  the  Canon  Crespi  subsequently 
collected  very  ample  notices,  in  particular  extolling  a  Mag- 
dalen kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Redeemer,  a  truly  imposing 
picture,  that  ornamented  the  church  of  that  saint  in  Via 
S.  Donato.  Of  much  the  same  degree  of  merit  was  Vineenae 
Ansaloni,  who  gave  only  two  altar-pieces  to  the  public,  but 
sufficient  to  establish  his  title  to  the  character  of  a  great  artist. 
Giacomo  Lippi,  called  also  Giacomoneda  Budrio,  was  another 
distinguished  artist,  of  universal  genius,  in  whose  fresco  his- 
tories at  the  portico  of  the  Nnnsiata  we  trace  the  pupil  of 
Lodovico,  not  very  select,  but  of  prompt  and  practised  hand. 
Some  pictures  in  fresco  too  by  Piero  Panootto,  at  S.  Cotomhamo, 
gave  rise  to  feelings  of  disgust,  from  the  ridicule  attempted  to 
be  cast  on  his  own  parish  priest,  caricatured  by  him  in  the 
features  of  a  holy  evangelist,  though  as  an  artist  he  could  not 
be  despised. 

Among  the  histories  at  S.  Miohele  in  Boseo,  already  de- 
scribed, is  seen  the  Sepulture  of  the  S8.  V aleriano  and  Tiburaio, 
by  Alessandro  Albini,  a  painter  of  spirit ;  the  Giving  Alms  of 
S.  Cecilia,  by  Tommaso  Campana,  who  afterwards  followed 
Guido;  the  St  Benedict  among  the  Thorns,  by  Sebastiano 
Razali ;  the  Conference  between  Cecilia  and  Valeriano,  by 
Aurelio  Bonelli ;  all  respectable  artists,  except  that  Malvasia 
blames  the  last-mentioned  as  unworthy  of  a  school  productive 
of  so  many  noble  disciples  ;  but  it  is  rare  that  in  such  rich 
abundance  some  abortive  specimen  does  not  appear*  Florio 
and  Gio.  Batista  Maoohi,    Enea    Rossi,  Giacinto  GKliote, 
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Ijjpolito  Ferrantini,  Pier-Maria  Porettano,  Antonio  Castellani, 
Antonia  Pinelli  ;*  all  these  gave  to  the  Bolognese  public  some 
Superior  specimens  of  their  skill,  and  more  in  the  adjacent 
places ;  and  we  may  add  Gio.  Batista  Vernici,  who  was  sub- 
sequently employed  by  the  duke  of  Urbino.  Nothing  remains 
there  from  the  hand  of  Andrea  Costa,  or  of  Vincenzio  Gotti ; 
of  whom  the  former,  according  to  Malvasia,  painted  for  tho 
$.  Casa  of  Loreto  some  admirable  pieces,  now  known,  if  £ 
mistake  not,  under  another  name.  The  latter  resided  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  mostly  at  Reggio,  an  artist  of  singular 
rapidity,  whose  altar-pieces  in  that  city  alone  amount  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen.  Other  followers  of  the 
Caracci  are  known  to  have-  renounced  painting  in  favour  of 
engraving  and  sculpture.  The  academy  was  closed  on  Lodo- 
vico's  death;  and  the  casts,  with  other  requisites  for  the  art, 
remained  for  a  long  period  at  Bologna.  Domenico  Mirahdola, 
on  the  opening  of  Pacini's  academy,  quitted  that  of  Lodovico, 
became  a  celebrated  sculptor,  enriched  himself  with  the  spoils 
of  both,  and  kept  an  open  studio,  regulated  according  to  the 
method  of  his  first  masters ;  called  for  this  reason  by  some  the 
studio  of  the  Caracci.  Names,  however,  are  not  realities; 
and  correctness  of  design  was  not  maintained  in  this  wi-disant 
academy,  but  gradually  deteriorated ;  the  honour  of  its  revival 
being  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Cignani,  of  whom  we  shall 
say  more  in  our  fourth  epoch. 

The  review  of  the  Bolognese  artists  is  here  complete.  In 
the  year  1617  the  state  of  Ravenna  had  to  boast  a  Guarini, 
an  artist  of  a  sound  style,  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the 
Caracci,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  Pieta,  at  S.  Francesco,  in 
Rimini,  to  which  place  he  belonged.  There  too  was  one 
Matteo  Ingoli,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Venetian  school,  to 
which  he  wholly  devoted  his  talents.  To  the  same  state 
Jbelonged  the  family  of  Barbiani,  who  have  continued  down  to 
this  period  their  services  to  their  country,  Giambatista,  the 
most  ancient,  is  mentioned  by  Orlandi ;  his  school  is  not 
known,  though  he  possesses  an  attractive  manner,  much 

*  The  wife  of  Bertnsio,  and  admired  by  Lodovico  Caracci  for  her  sin- 
gular modesty  and  attachment  to  the  art.  Her  finest  production  adorns 
the  Nvnziata,  composed  from  Lodovico's  design,  in  which  she  drew  her 
own  portrait  with  a  bonnet,  and  that  of  her  husband. 
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resembling  Cesi's,  but  differing  horn,  him  in  the  study  of  each 
iigure,  and  oa  this  account  unequal  with  himself!  His  St 
Andrew,  and  his  St  Joseph,  on  twoaltara  at  the  Francescani; 
his  S.  Agatha,  m  the  church  of  that  name,  with  other  pieces 
in  different  places,  are  well  executed  in  oiL  In  the  chapel  of 
K.  Signer*  del  Sudor**  in  the  cathedral,  is  the  vaulted  ceiling 
painted  by  him  with  an  Assumption  of  the-  Virgin,  which, 
wen  compared  with  Guide  8  cupola  at  Ravenna,  does  not 
displease*  AeouofGkx  Batista  succeeded  him  in  bi*profes» 
sion*,  net  m  hk  reputation  ;  from  whom*  or  some  ether  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  sprang  Andrea  Barbjaui,  who,  on  the 
<jorbek  of  the  said  ceiling,  coloured  the  four  Evangelists,  and 
painted  several  altar-piecea  both  at  Ravenna  and  at  Rimini, 
After  examining  his  manner,  and  in  particular  his  tints,  I 
helieve  him  to  have  been  a  pupil,  or  at  least  &  disciple*  of  P. 
Prenti  of  Rimini,  shortly  before  commended  among  Guercino's 
djsciples  along  with  Gennari,  also  from  that  place*  Here 
likewise  we-  shall  mention  a  third*  sprung  from  the  school  of 
Padevanino^  but  residing  in  his  native  place;  a  painter  more 
of  picture*  for  private  ornament  than  for  churches.  His  name 
was  Carlo  Leoni,  and  he  competed  with  Centino  in  his  pic- 
ture of  the  Penitence  of  David,  at  the  Oratorio,  and  with 
other  excellent  figurkts  who  then  flourished  in  Romagna. 
Among  Gnersmo's  disciples  will  be/  found  also  natives  of 
Oesena;  and  I  am  convinced  that  many  other  artists  of 
Romagna  ware  retained  by  him  at  Cento ;  a  fact  which  is 
alluded  to  in  his  life,  without  any  mention  of  the  names. 

At  Faenza,  in  the  time  of  the  Caracci,  flourished  one 
Ferrafe  da  F&enza,  with  the  additional  family  appellation  of 
Fanzoni,  or  Faenzoni,  derived  probably  from  his  country; 
According  to  Titi  he  was  pupil  to  Vanni,  but  left  nothing 
at  Rome  besides  his  fresco-paintings  at  the  Scala  Santa,  at 
&  Gio.  L&terano,  and  in  great  number  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 
They  consist  of  scripture  histories,  of  exact  design,  very  pleas- 
ing tints,  and  good  mixture  of  colours;  mostly  executed  in 
competition  with  Gentikschv  Salimheni,  Novara*  and  Croee* 
From  his  hand  is  the  S.  Onofrio,  in  the  cathedral  at  Foiigno, 
with  several  pieces  at  Ravenna  and  Faenza,  where  however 
his  manner  seems  to  have  changed.  There  I  heard  him  in- 
cluded among  the  pupils  of  the  Caracci,  from  whom  perhape 
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Be  some  time  studied.  Nor  is  this  at  all  difficult  to  believe 
on  contemplating  the  chapel  of  S.  Carlo,  in  the  cathedral,  or 
has  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  at  the  nunnery  of  S.  Domeaiee  ; 
or  his  Probatica,  at  tiie  confraternity  of  S.  Giovanni,  which  is. 
the  best  preserved  of  all  his  pictures  in  the  district,  and  nearest 
resembling  Lodorieo's  style.  I  am  assured  that  his  real 
family  was  the  Fenzoni,  of  noble  origin,  now  extinct  at  Faenza; 
and  that  he  <Med  in  his  native  place  in  1645,  aged  £3.  It  is 
related  that  lie  perpetrated  an  atroeioms  deed,  having  assas- 
sinated, out  of  mere  professional  jealousy,  one  Manzoai  of 
Faenza,  a  young  artist  of  rising  reputation,  as  is  apparent  from 
several  of  his  pictures,  of  which  two  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Ab.  Strocchi,  Giudioe  di  Pace,  in  Faenza.  Nor  is  he  less 
esteemed  for  his  altar-pieces,  particularly  that  of  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  &  Emtropio  Vesoovo,  exhibited  in  that  church.  He 
would  hare  shone  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  art,  had 
net  Ids  career  been  thus  untimely  ent  short  by  envy.  The 
assassin  artist  failed  to  restore  to  Painting  that  of  which  he 
had  deprived  her,  even  by  educating  his  two  young  daughters, 
Teresa,  who  punted  much  for  her  native  place,  and  Claudia 
Felice,  perhaps  her  superior,  at  Bologna,  where  she  died  in 
1703* 

OneTommaeo  MisciroH  left  several  specimens  ef  his  hand 
at  Faenza,  known  generally  by  the  name  of  Pittor  ViUano. 
He  nourished  after  Ferrau,  and  owed  his  reputation  to  his 
genius  rather  than  to  any  precepts  of  the  art  Neither  in  hk 
design,  his  expression,  nor  bis  costume,  has  he  any  thing  to 
recommend  him,  and  in  these  he  often  errs.  But  ia  the  viva- 
city ef  his  attitudes,  in  his  colouring,  acquired  front  Guide, 
bis  draperies  from  the  Venetians,  be  is  equal  to  many  of  this 
school ;  yet  this  remark  applies  only  to  a  few  works  executed 
with  much  care.  The  best  ef  these  is  at  the  church  ef  S. 
Cecilia,  when  he  has  exhibited  the  martyrdom  of  that  saint; 
aadin  the  scene  is  introduced  an  executioner  stirring  up  the 
flames,  a  figure  almost  copied  from  the  grand  picture  by  Lio- 
neOe,  at  the  church  ef  SL  Ifettemco  in  Bologna* 

Cfaspexo  Sacchi  da  Imola  is  known  to  me  only  foom  some 
pictures  be  conducted  at  Ravenna,  and  recorded  first  by 
Fabbri,  next  by  Orlandi.  It  is  uncertain  to  what  country  the 
OfcV.  (Kaseppeltianmntini  belonged,  called  by  some  k  mistake 
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Giovanni ;  bnt  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  native? 
of  Romagna.  In  the  twenty-eighth  volume  of  the  Antichith. 
Picene'it  is  asserted  that  he  came  from  Fossombrone.  He 
resided  at  Venice,  and  left  at  S.  Moisfe  an  Epiphany,  in 
which  he  displays  great  freedom  of  hand,  and  a  bold  effect  in 
the  execution^  He  is  more  celebrated  in  collections  belonging 
to  the  Venetian  state  than  in  churches,  being  met  with  ai 
Rovigo  and  at  Verona,  where,  in  Casa  Bevilacqua,  are  some> 
heads  of  philosophers  in  a  very  novel  manner.  His  character 
indeed  consisted  in  this  kind  of  painting,  and  he  would  seem 
to  have  derived  his  idea  of  them  from  Salvator  Rosa. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  landscape,  flower,  and 
perspective  painters ;  all  artists  in  short  connected  with  minor 
branches  of  the  art.  On  this  subject  the  historians  who  pre- 
ceded me  have  attributed  no  improvement  to  the  Caracci, 
except  in'  landscape ;  though  I \  believe  that  their  prevailing 
maxim  of  shunning  all  caprice  and  fallacy,  and  confining  them- 
selves to  representations  of  truth  and  nature  in  the  art,  spread 
its  influence  from  the  human  figure  down  to  the  insect,  front 
the  tree  to  the  fruit,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage. .  In  a 
similar  way  too  was  introduced  the  maxim  of  avoiding  in 
literature  that  affectation,  prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  favour  of  the  purity  of  better  ages ;  owing  to  which  the 
style  of  writing,  from  that  of  history  even  to  familiar  corre- 
spondence, from  the  poetry  of  the  epic  to  the  sonnet,  shone 
with  real  lustre 

Gio.  Batista  Viola  and  Gio.  Francesco  Grimaldi  were  the 
two  leading  painters  of  landscape  at  that  period,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Caracci.  Viola  was  among  the  first  to  exclude  from 
painting  that  hard,  dry  style  so  much  practised  by  the  Flemish, 
He  has  been  mentioned  as  being  at  Rome,  where  he  established 
himself,  and  decorated  with  landscape-frescos  different  villas 
belonging  to  those  nobles ;  in  particular  the  Villa  Pia.  But 
portable  pictures  of  this  artist  are  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
except,  that  being  in  company  with  Albani  at  Rome,  bis 
landscapes  were  frequently  introduced  into  the  pictures,  of  the 
latter,  and  may  be  recognised  in  that  city  by  judges  as  those 
of  Viola,  like  Mola's  in  other  pieces  of  Albani  at  Bologna. 
Grimaldi  continued  many  years  in  the  service  of  different 
pontiffs  at  Rome;  and  some  years  in  that  of  the  Gac 
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Mazarini  at  Paris,  and  of  Louis  XIV.  He  surpassed  Viola 
in.  good  fortune  as  well  as  science ;  a  noble  architect,  excellent 
in  perspective,  in  figures,  and  as  an  engraver  of  Titian's  land- 
scapes and  of  his  own.  His  prints  display  singular  judgment 
in  die  individual  parts,  and  great  beauty  in  their  edifices ;  he 
is  also  much  more  ample  in  drawing  the  foliage  than  the 
Caracci,  and  also  very  different,  as  is  observed  m  the  "  Lettere 
Pittoriche/'* .  His  design  always  answers  to  the  workman- 
ship ;  his  touch  is  light,  his  colouring  very  strong,  only  par- 
taking too  much  of  the  green.  He  was  employed  by  Inno- 
cent X.,  in  competition  with  other  artists,  in  the  Quirinal  and 
in  the  Vatican  palace ;  and  was  also  selected  to  decorate  some 
churches,  in  particular  at  S.  Martino  a'  Monti.  The  Colonna 
gallery  is  enriched  with  his  views,  and  he  is  often  met  with  in 
others,  though  not  so  much  sought  after  in  foreign  parts  as 
Claude  and  Poussin.  Such  is  their  number,  that  I  doubt  not 
some  of  his  works  were  executed  by  his  son  Alessandro,  who, 
according  to  Orlandi,  was  a  disciple  and  follower  of  Oio. 
Francesco.  His  specimens  are  not  equally  abundant  at 
Bologna,  where,  about  the  same  period,  other  landscape- 
painters  are  known  to  have  flourished. 

We  have  extolled  Mastelletta,  and  now  for  a  similar  taste 
we  must  praise  Benedetto  Possenti,  a  pupil  of  Lodovico,  and 
also  a  spirited  painter  of  figures.  His  landscapes  present  us 
with  sea-ports,  embarkations,  fairs,  festivals,  and  the  like 
objects.  Bartolommeo  Loto,  or  Lotti,  was  also  held  in  high 
esteem,  first  a  disciple  and  next  competitor  of  Viola,  one  who 
invariably  adhered  to  the  taste  of  the  Caracci.  Paolo  Antonio 
Paderna,  a  pupil  of  Guercino,  afterwards  of  Cignani,  dis- 
played in  his  landscape  admirable  imitation  of  Guereino's 
manner.  There  was  likewise  Antonio  dal  Sole,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  painting  with  his  left  hand,  denominated  il 
Monchino  de'  Paesi,t  Francesco  Ghelli,  and  Filippo  Veralli, 
oil  sprung  from  the  school  of  Albani,  and  all  much  prized  for 
their  rural  views  in  different  collections. 

Annibal  formed,  as  stated  in  the  first  volume,  a  Gio.  da 
Udine  of  his  own,  in  a  distinguished  painter  of  fruits,  called 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

f  The  handless  landscape-painter. 
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il  Gobbo  di  Cortona,  or  il  Gobbo  de*  Caracci.  Similar  repu- 
tation was  acquired  by  two  Bolognese  artists,  Antonio  Mez- 
zadri,  whose  flowers  and  fruits  are  in  abundance  at  Bologna  7 
and  Anion  Maria  Zagnani,  who  received  commissions  even 
from  princely  foreigners.  Both  were  excelled  by  Paolo 
Antonio  Barbieri,  as  famous  for  his  representation  of  animals, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  as  his  brother  Gio.  Francesco  for  the 
human  figure,  fie  bestowed,  however,  little  study  on  the 
art*  being  too  much  occupied  with  his  family  affairs.*  There 
waa  a  papal  of  Guide,  by  birth  a  Milanese,  but  settled  at 
Bologna,  named  Pierfrancesoo  Oittadini,  commonly  called  fl 
Milanese,  who  surpassed  all  his  fellow-scholars.  Some  of  his 
altar-pieces  shew  him  to  have  been  capable  of  greater  per* 
formanoes;  but  following  the  genius  and  example  of  several 
artists  whom  he  saw  at  Borne,  he  restricted  himself  to  painting 
small  pictures  on  canvas,  and  small  branches  of  histories  «nd 
landscapes.  Yet  these  were  excelled  by  his  specimens  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  with  birds  of  every  kind,  to  which  he 
occasionally  added  portraits  and  very  gracefsl  figures,  In  the 
same  piece.  Bologna  abounds  with  his  paintings,  as  such  a 
line  of  study  proved  useful  to  the  q«adraturists,t  who  were 
often  desirous  to  secure  Cittadini's  assistance  and  that  of  his 
pupils  in  their  ornamental  labours. 

For  portraits  drawn  from  life,  without  any  other  accessories, 
Gio.  Francesco  Negri,  pupil  of  Fialetti,  in  Venice,  was  &en 
in  credit  at  Bologna;  where  he  had  for  his  fellow-pupil 
Boscbini,  who  finally  became  a  designer  and  engraver  in 
copper.  Commendations  of  Negri  are  met  with  in  the 
volumes  of  Malvasia  and  of  CErespa. 

Bologna  had  to  boast  litde  that  was  great  in  regard  to 
ornamental  architecture  np  to  the  time  of  Dentone  (Girolamo 
€urti),  who  became  its  restorer  also  in  other  parts  of  Italy.    I 

*  As  the  head  of  the  domestic  establishment,  he  inserted  in  a  book  the 
pictures  on  which  he  and  his  brother  were  employed,  with  the  prices  which 
they  obtained.  On  his  death  this  was  continued  by  Benedetto  and  Cesare 
Gennari,  who  recorded  the  works  conducted  by  their  surviving  uncle. 
Such  a  registry  was  very  useful  to  ascertain  the  dates  and  prices  of  the 
Guercinesque  pictures ;  from  the  family  of  Gennari  it  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Prince  Ercolani,  who  made  a  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  and 
very  rare  books  on  the  fine  arts. 

t  Ornamental  and  architectural  painters. 
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aty  restorer,  inasmuch  as  (Ho.  andCherubino  Alberti  at  Rome, 
and  the  Sandrini  at  Brescia,  with  the  Bruni  in  Venice,  had 
produced  some  fine  specimens.  Nor,  if  we  consider  the  times, 
were  Agostmo  dalle  Prospettive  and  Tommaso  Lanretti,  in 
Bologna  itself,  destitute  of  merit,  as  we  have  already  stated. 
But  their  models  being  either  neglected  or  oomipted  by  their 
sueeeasors,  produced  no  solid  advantage  to  the  art ;  so  that 
then  wm  either  no  ^uadrafcurirts  in  any  cities  of  Italy  or 
they  w«i«  extremely  rare,  and  esteemed  only  as  the  refuse  of 
tim  figwriflts.  Dentone,  with  his  companions,  not  only  revived, 
but  elevated  and  enlarged  this  art  Sprang  from  a  spinning 
manuiactory  of  the  Signer!  Rizzardi,  he  commenced  under 
Iionelle  Spada  to  attempt  the  design  of  figures ;  and  finding 
tins  too  difficult,  he  tamed  to  ornamental  painting,  and  ac- 
qaked  from  BagUene  the  nee  of  the  rule,  and  to  draw  the 
fines.  He  proceeded  no  farther  with  tiiis  master;  but,  having 
purchased  tike  work*  of  Yignola  and  Serlio,  he  in  these  studied 
the  different  orders  of  architecture,  grounded  himself  in  perspec- 
tive, iasrmed  aeolid  and  well-regulated  taste,  which  he  farther 
impmred  with  what  he  saw  at  Borne,  among  the  remains  of 
andent  arohitectwa  He  attempted  much  in  the  form  of  relief, 
which  is  indeed  the  son!  of  this  profession*  His  fine  illusions 
ef  conmsy  eotonnades,  lodges,  balustrades,  arches,  and  modi*- 
gtionvaeen  with  the  effect  of  foreshortening,  have  led  to  the 
supposition  of  his  being  assisted  by  stocoes,  or  some  materials 
ef  strong  araftief ;  while  the  whole  is  produced  by  the  effect  of 
ohiarascaro,  brought  to  a  feeUity,  truth,  and  grace  never  before 
seen,  in  las  colours  he  preserved  those  of  the  stones  and 
marbles ;  avoiding  those  tints  of  gems  and  precious  stones, 
afterwards  introduced  at  the  expense  of  all  verisimilitude,  tt 
was  an  invention  of  his  to  lay  gold-leaf  over  his  works  in 
fresco.  He  made  use  of  burnt  oil,  with  turpentine  and  yellow 
wax,  malted  together,  and  pfeteed,  in  a  dissolved  state,  with  a 
fine  pencil,  on  the  parts  where  the  lights  occur,  and  where  the 
gold  leaf  is  applied.  Still  he  but  sparingly  availed  himself  of 
each  discovery,  consigning  its  abuse  to  his  followers.  Anxious 
for  durability,  he  was  accustomed  to  rough  sketch,  and  after* 
wards  to  fill  mp  with  other  layers,  then  making  of  the  whole 
one  solid  impaste,  or  mingled  layers  of  colours ;  while  in  the 
exposed  spots,  not  trusting  wholly  to  the  piaster,  he 
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united  very  fine  portions  of  white  marble,  as  subtly  inserted 
as  we  see  in  the  facade  of  the  Grimaldi  palace.  He  thus  con- 
ferred fresh  lustre  on  both  palaces  and  churches;  and  next- 
proceeding  to  the  theatres,  he  exhibited  novel  spectacles  in 
them.  The  nearmost  scenes  he  painted  with  the  most  com- 
manding power  of  shade,  and  diminishing  its  depth  by  degrees, 
conducted  the  eye  to  the  most  remote  with  sensations  of  har- 
mony and  delight.  This  contrast  of  depth  and  sweetness  gave 
the  illusion  of  an  immense  prospect  in  small  space ;  and  such 
was  the  degree  of  relief  in  the  edifices  there  represented,  that 
numbers,  on  the  first  appearance,  went  upon  the  stage  in  order 
to  explore  the  reality  more  nearly.  His  excellence  in  this 
respect  soon  obtained  him  commissions  out  of.  Bologna ;  from 
the  Card.  Legate,  at  Ravenna,  from  the  sovereigns  of  Parma 
and  Modena,  and  at  Rome  from  Prince  Lodovisi,  for  whom 
he  painted  a'  hall,  which  outshone  the  Sala  Clementina,  deco- 
rated by  Gio.  Alberti,  until  then  esteemed  the  most  admirable 
of  its  kind. 

It  was  Dentone's  custom  to  retain  the  services  of  a  figurist, 
in  order  to  model  his  statues,  prepare  his  chiaroscuri,  figures  of 
boys,  and  sometimes  even  animals  and  flowers,  with  all  which 
he  ornamented,  not  always  with  discreetness,  his  architectural 
views.  The  most  erudite  among  the  young  artists  hero  vied 
in  offers  of  their  services,  desirous  of  profiting  by  the  same  art, 
and  acquiring  reputation.  In  the  hall  of  the  Conti  Malvasia, 
at  Trebbio,  he  was  assisted  by  Brizio,  Francesco  and  Antonio 
Caracci,  and  Valesfe ;.  also  by  Massari,  in  the  grand  chapel  of 
S.  Domenico,  who  attended  him  as  well  in  the  library  of  the 
fathers  of  S.  Martino,  where  he  painted  the  celebrated  Dispute 
of  S.  Cirillo.  In  the  Tanara  palace  he  even  engaged  Guer- 
cino,  who  there  exhibited  his  grand  Hercules ;  while  elsewhere 
he  was  assisted  by  Campana,  Galanino,  and  Spada,  and  a  few 
cartoons  were  afforded  him  by  Guido  himself.  But  his  most 
useful  colleague  was  Angiol  Michele  Colonna,  who  arriving  at 
an  early  age  from  Como,  and  having  studied  some  time  under 
Ferrantini,  finally  united  himself  with  Dentone,  and  became 
celebrated  throughout  Europe.  This  artist,  according  to 
Crespi,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  fresco-painter  of 
whom  Bologna  could  boast ;  such  was  his  spirited  drawing 
both  of  men  and  animals,  such  his  eminence  in  perspective, 
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mi  *very  species  of  ornamental  work,  that  he  was  himself 
alone  equal  to  any  grand  undertaking,  and  painted  alone  an 
entire  chamber  at  the  Florentine  court,  and  a  chapel  at 
S«.  Alessandro,  in  Parma.  The  perspectives  in  the  tribune  of 
that  church  were  by  his  hand ;  the, figures  by  Tiarini ;  and  in 
several  other  places  the  perspectives  were  by  Dentone,  the 
figures  by  Colonna.  It  formed  his  peculiar  talent,  with  what- 
ever painter  he  might  engage,  so  to  adapt  himself  to  the  style 
and  spirit  of  his  colleague,  that  the  entire  work  seemed  the  idea 
of  the  same  mind,  the  product  of  a  single  hand.  Nor  did  he 
require  any  delay ;  for  whilst  his  companion  proceeded  with 
bis  own  portion,  he,  with  wonderful  velocity,  consistency,  and 
admirable  harmony,  despatched  the  work ;  a  gift  for  which 
be  was  very  generally  sought  after,  and  more  particularly  by 
Dentone,  who  retained  him  after  his  return  from  Rome,  until 
the  period  of  his  decease. 

Whilst  these  two  celebrated  men  thus  promoted  their  pro- 
fession, there  was  rising  into  notice  one  Agostino  Mitelli,  a 
youth  of  very  prolific  genius,  not  unacquainted  with  the  figure, 
which  Passeri  supposes  he  acquired  from  the  Caracci,  and 
well-grounded  in  perspective  and  architecture,  under  Faloetta. 
When  the  two  friends  were  engaged  in  decorating  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace  at  Ravenna,  and  at  the  courts  of  Parma  and 
Modena,  Mitelli  alternately  assisted  the  figurist  and  the  qua- 
draturist.  .  This  last,  however,  was  the  art  he  most  affected, 
and  to  which,  on  separating  from  his  masters,  he  finally  devoted 
himself.  His  first  labours  proved  very  attractive  to  the  public ; 
not  that  they  equalled  the  force,  solidity,  and  reality  of 
Dentone,  but  on  account  of  their  peculiar  grace  and  beauty, 
such  as  almost  to  obtain  for  him  the  fame  of  the  Guido  of  the 
quadraturists.  Employing  his  own  taste,  he  softened  down 
the  harder  features  of  the  art,  made  the  elevations  more  deli- 
cate, the  tints  more  mild,  and  added  a  style  of  foliage,  scrolls, 
and  arabesques,  decorated  with  gold,  such  as  seemed  to  breathe 
of  grace.  The  play  of  the  ornaments  varied  with  the  nature 
of  the  edifices ;  some  ideas  were  adapted  to  halls,  some  to 
churches,  and  others  to  theatres.  Each  ornament  filled  its  ap- 
propriate place,  at  just  intervals ;  the  entire  work  finally 
.according  with  a  delightful  symmetry  and  harmony,  so  as  to 
take  by  surprise  people  not  yet  familar  with  similar  illusions, 
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and  to  remind  them,  as  it  were,  of  the  enchanted  palaces  of  the 
romancers.  Mitelli's  first  assistants  were  two  of  his  fellow- 
pupils  in  this  art,  Andrea  Sighizzi  and  €4o.  Paderna,  with  occa- 
sionally the  figurist  Ambrogi ;  names  not  unworthy  a  place  in 
the  history  of  the  arts,  though  unequal  to  compete  with  such 
a  colleague. 

Colonna  alone  seemed  horn  to  associate  with  him,  as  he  did 
after  the  death  of  his  favourite  Curti.  An  intimacy  ensued, 
which  was  like  the  second  act  of  Angiol  Michele's  life ;  an 
intimacy  which,  strengthened  by  mutual  esteem  and  interest, 
and  cherished  by  habit  and  kmd  offices,  continued  during 
twenty-four  yean,  until  terminated  by  the  death  of  Mitelli. 
These  two  friends  added  greatly  to  lite  excellent  models  of 
the  act  at  Bologna ;  and  among  their  most  celebrated  labours 
are  the  chapel  of  Rosario,  and  tihe  hall  of  the  Conti  Caprara. 
Elsewhere,  as  in  the  Bentivogli  and  Pepoli  palaces,  Agostino 
produced  only  specimens  of  architecture ;  and  in  others  we 
see  his  pictures  of  perspective  with  figures  by  Gioseffo,  his 
son,  a  disciple  of  Torre,  who  engraved  even  better  than  he 
fM*™t/fd-  In  their  eommissiens  beyond  Bologna,  Mitelli  and 
Colonna  were  always  invited  together;  as  to  Parma,  to 
Modena,  to  Florence,  by  their  respective  rulers;  by  the 
Marchesi  Bslbi  to  Genoa,  and  by  Cardinal  Spada  to  Rorne^ 
whose  ample  hall  they  enlarged,  as  it  were,  and  dignified  by 
means  of  feigned  colonnades,  artful  recesses,  and  magnificent 
steps ;  whose  numbers  of  figures,  arrayed  in  varied  and  novel 
drapery,  were  seen  ascending  and  descending.  Called  subse- 
quently to  the  court  of  Philip  IT.,  they  decorated  three 
chambers  and  a  magnificent  hall  in  Madrid,  where  Colonna, 
too,  produced  his  so  highly  extolled  Fable  of  Pandora.  They 
here  sojourned  for  the  space  of  two  years,  the  last  of  Mitelli's 
life,  who  died  much  regretted  by  the  whole  court,  and  by  the 
Spanish  artists,  at  whose  head  stood  Diego  Velasquez. 

Colonna  returned  into  Italy,  and  as  a  third  act  of  his  life, 
we  may  record  the  twenty-seven  years  which  he  afterwards 
lived;  during  the  earlier  portion,  availing  himself,  for  his 
architectures,  of  the  services  of  Giacomo  Alboresi,  Mitelli's 
great  pupil ;  and  in  the  latter,  of  Giovacchino  Pizsoli,  his  own 
scholar,  known  also  among  painters  of  landscape.  Crespi 
adds  the  name  of  Gio.  Gherardini,  and  Antonio  Roll,  or  Rom 
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Recording  to  die  Cay.  Titt,  whose  specimens  in  this  branch,  at 
the  Certosa  of  Pisa,  he  extols  as  perfect  miracles  of  the  art 
(p.  301).  In  this  trie  are  included  aU  belonging  to  Colonna's 
school.  It  is  observed  b y  Malvasia,  that  from  Mitelli's 
society,  Angiol  Miehele  himself  derived  utility,  as  regarded 
architecture  ;  not  that  he  ever  equalled  his  deceased  friend, 
but  from  adopting  thenceforward  a  more  elegant  manner. 
This  progress  is  apparent  in  the -cupola  of  &  Biagkt ;  as  well 
as  in  the  ceiling  and  in  a  chapel  of  S.  Bartolommeo,  decorated 
by  him  after  his  return  from  Spain.  Other  specimens  he 
produced  at  this  period,  at  Ponsnece,  a  villa  of  the  Marches* 
Kicolini,  of  Florence ;  in  the  Morisim  palace,  at  Padua,  and 
at  Paris,  for  M.  Lionne,  state  secretary  to  the  French  king, 
Colonna  attained  the  age  of  eighty-six,  and  left,  at  has  death, 
numerous  professors  of  an  art,  which  he  and  his  two  col- 
leagues may  almost  be  said  to  have  invented,  and  given  to 
the  public. 

I  have  enumerated  different  young  artists  of  these  schools; 
and  they,  too,  united  together,  traversing  Italy  in  the  service 
of  princes  and  aob&s,  and  forming  pupils  in  every  place ;  so 
that  no  art  ever  opi/oad  more  rapidly.  Gio.  Paderna,  pmpil  to 
2)entone,  and  next  an  accomplished  imitator  of  Mitelli,  became 
the  colleague  of  Baldassare  Bianchi ;  and  the  latter,  at  the 
death  of  Paderna,  having  become  Mitelli  s  son-in-law,  was 
placed  companion,  hj  the  father-in-law,  with  Gio.  Giacomo 
Monti.  This  partnership  also  met  with  success  in  Italy,  m 
particular  at  Mantua,  where  they  both  received  regalar 
salaries.  Their  figure-painter  was  Gio.  Batista  Gaocioli,  of 
Budrio,  pupil  to  Canuti,  and,  a  good  disciple  of  Cignani,  who 
left  frescos,  altar-pieces,  and  private  pictures;  in  particular, 
his  heads  of  old  men,  in  high  request.  Another  son-in-law 
of  Mitelli,  Giacomo  Alboresi,  was  much  employed  at  the 
court  of  Parma,  in  that  of  Florence,  and  in  the  villa  Capponi, 
of  Colonnata.  He  was  assisted  in  his  figures  by  Fulgenzio 
Mondini,  and  on  his  death,  by  Giulio  Cesare  Milam,  who  was 
esteemed  the  best  pupil  of  Torre.  Domenko  Santi,  named 
Mengaszino,  was  also  one  of  the  ablest  among  Mitelli's  pupils, 
and  left,  at  the  Servi,  in  S.  Oolombano,  and  in  the  fi&tta 
palace^  some  fine  works  in  perspective,  with  figures  by 
Giuseppe  Mitelli,  by  Burrini,  and  most  of  all  by  Canuti, 
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never  having  left  his  native  place.  His  perspectives,  on 
canvas,  are  highly  esteemed  in  cabinets,  and  are  sometimes 
hardly  to  he  distinguished  firom  those  of  Agostino.  Andrea 
Sighizzi,  the  father  and  master  of  three  artists,  was  employed 
also  at  Turin,  Mantua,  and  Parma,  where  he  received  a 
salary  from  the  court,  and  had  Pasinelli  for  his  best  com- 
panion. It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  recount  all  the  quadra- 
turists  sprung  from. these  schools;  nor  would  all,  perhaps, 
•deserve  commemoration.  Though  no  art  was  more  rapidly 
extended,  none  sooner  degenerated ;  caprice  usurped  the 
place  of  sound  rules  of  architecture,  and  was  carried  to  a 
pitch  of  extravagance  and  impertinence,  when  the  Borromi- 
nesque  taste  began  to  extend  through  Italy.  Architecture 
itself,  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  profession,  began  in  course 
of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  an  accessary ;  a  greater  share  of 
study  was  employed  in  the  vases  of  flowers,  in  festoons,  in  fruits, 
and  foliages,  and  certain  novelties  of  grotesque,  against  which 
both  Algarotti  and  Crespi  have  so  justly  and  successfully 
inveighed. 

We  cannot  close  this  account  without  the  name  of  Giovan- 
nino  da  Capugnano,  an  artist  very  fully  treated  of  by  Malvasia 
and  Orlandi,  and  highly  extolled  in  the  studies  of  the  painters 
even  in  our  own  days.  Misled  by  a  pleasing  self-delusion, 
he  believed  himself  born  to  become  a  painter ;  like  that 
ancient  personage,  mentioned  by  Horace,  who  imagined  him- 
self the  owner  of  all  the  vessels  that  arrived  in  the  Athenian 
port.  His  chief  talent  lay  in  making  crucifixes,  to  fill  up  the 
-angles,  and  in  giving  a  varnish  to  the  balustrades.  Next,  he 
attempted  landscape  in  water-colours,  in  which  were  exhibited 
the  most  strange  proportions,  of  houses  less  than  the  men ; 
these  last  smaller  than  his  sheep ;  and  the  sheep  again  than  his 
birds.  Extolled,1  however,  in  his  own  district,  he  determined 
to  leave  his  native  mountains,  and  figure  on  a  wider  theatre 
at  Bologna ;  there  he  opened  his  house,  and  requested  the 
Caracci,  the  only  artists  he  believed  to  be  more  learned  than 
himself,  to  furnish  him  with  a  pupil,  whom  he  intended  to 
polish  in  his  studio.  Lionello  Spada,  an  admirable  wit, 
accepted  this  invitation ;  he  went  and  copied  designs,  affecting 
the  utmost  obsequiousness  towards  his  master.  At  length, 
conceiving  it  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  jest,  he  left  behind 
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lim  a  most  exquisite  painting  of  Lucretia,  and  over  the 
entrance  of  the  chamber  some  fine  satirical  octaves,  in  apparent 
praise,  and  real  ridicule  of  Oapugnano.  His  worthy  master 
only  accused  Lionello  of  ingratitude,  for  having  acquired  from 
him  in  so  short  a  space  the  art  of  painting  so  beautifully  from 
his  designs ;  but  the  Oaracci  at  last  acquainted  him  with  the 
joke,  which  acted  as  a  complete  antidote  to  his  folly.  In  some 
Bolognese  galleries  his  pictures  are  preserved  as  specimens,  in 
some  degree  connected  with  pictorial  history  ;*  and  which, 
though  composed  with  all  becoming  gravity,  are  as  diverting 
as  any  caricature  of  Miel  or  of  Cerquozzi.  "Were  we  to 
desire  a  second  example  of  such  imbecility  in  the  art,  it  would 
be  found  in  Crespi,t  who  gives  some  account  of  one  Pietro 
Galletti.  Equally  persuaded  of  having  been  bora  a  painter, 
Pietro  became  a  laughing-stock  to  the  students,  who  solemnly 
invested  him  with  a  doctorial  degree  in  the  art,  assembling  for 
that  purpose  in  the  cellar  of  a  monastery. 

*  See  Lettere  Pittoncbe,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.  f  Cretpi,  p.  141. 
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Faatnera,  and  in  particular  Cignani,  came  a  Change  in  the  Style  of 
The  Clementine  Acmimuj  and  Ma  M 


The  commencement  of  the  final  epoch  of  the  Bolognoao 
school  maybe  dated  some  years  previous  to  1700;  what 
Ikm»bjk>  Pasinelli  and  Carlo  Cignani  had  already  produced  » 
striking  alteration  in  painting.  The  disciples  of  the  Caraoci* 
who  had  imitated  Lodovico,  and  those  who  had  produced 
new  manners,  had  all  disappeared  ;  while  the  pupils  who  still 
continued  attached  to  their  taste  were  very  few ;  consisting 
of  Guercino's  Gennari,  of  Gio.  Viani,  formerly  pupil  to  Torre, 
and  some  other  less  distinguished  names.  Pasinelli  himself 
ceased  to  exist,  on  the  opening  of  the  new  century,  leaving  the 
entire  credit  of  the  precejttorship  in  the  hands  of  Cignani.  This, 
too,  was  shortly  increased  by  the  formation  of  a  public  aca- 
demy of  the  fine  arts  in  the  city,  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
president  during  life.  These  details  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
excellent  "  History  of  the  Clementine.  Academy,"  composed 
by  Giampietrio  Zanotti.  Here  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  principles  and  progress  of  that  celebrated  society,  which, 
in  the  year  1708,  received  from  Pope  Clement  XI.  its  sanction, 
and  its  name,  from  the  Senate  its  rooms,  and  its  organization 
from  Count  Luigi  Ferdinando  Marsili ;  besides  effectual  sup- 
port both  from  him  and  other  nobles ;  and  here  also  we  are 
presented  with  the  lives  of  the  academicians  up  to  the  year 
1739.  To  Zanotti's  History,  as  well  as  to  others  of  an  older 
date,  much  useful  supplement  was  added  by  the  Canon 
Crespi ;  and  upon  these  two  recent  works,  with  a  due  degree 
of  caution,  I  propose  to  rest  the  authority  of  my  succeeding 
narrative. 
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In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  now  taste,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
go  back  to  1670,  or  near  that  period ;  when  Pasinelli  and 
Cignani,  after  their  return  from  Rome,  commenced  teaching 
and  operating,  each  in  their  respective  method*  Lorenzo 
pursued  the  design  of  BaJ&ello,  combined  with  the  fascination 
of  Paul  Veronese  ;  while  Carlo  delighted  in  the  grace  of  Cojh 
reggie,  united  to  Annibal's  learning ;  and  both  had  executed 
at  Rome  studies  agreeable  to  their  genius.  It  is  reported, 
that  one  day  they  happened  to  enter  up on.  a  long  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  Raffaelio  and  Cerreggiow  Would  that 
they  had  been  joined  by  some  new  Borghiai,  as  a  third  party, 
who  might  have  put  the  discourse  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
and  have  preserved  it  for  posterity !  In  course  of  tune,  Cig- 
nani  came  into  higher  repute  than  Pasinelli,  though  this 
excited  no>  kind  of  jealousy  ;  they  had  both  of  them  wisdom 
enough  to  he  satisfied  each  with  hie  own  share  of  genius,,  and 
to  commend  his  competitor  ;  thus  abstaining  from  that  indul- 
gence of  rivalry  which  gives,  even  to  the  meat  celebrated 
artists*  and  writers*  an  air  of  meanneas.  Thus,  when  the  Cle- 
mentine Academy  was  instituted,  the  pupils  of  both  masters 
readily  naked  in  serving  that  new  assembly ;  voluntarily  sub- 
mitting to  the  directum  of  Cignani,  placed  by  the  pontifical 
diploma  alt  their  head.  Thenceforward  the  style  of  Cignanl 
came  into  vogwe;  though  others  sprung  from  it,  composed  of 
two  or  mofemanneisv  which  may  yet  be  called  national.  Each 
has  in  it  something  of  the  Caiaocesane,  owing  to  the  young 
artiste  having  commenced  their  career  by  designing  from  the 
works  of  the  three  brothers.  A  few  of  these  painters 
exhibit  even  too  much  ef  their  manner,  and  that  of  the  beet 
among  ether  artiste;  we  laud  figures  taken  partially  from, 
diflereat  ancient  masters,  and  worked  up  into  one  eomposition  ; 
as  we  see  sometimes  done  in  poetry,  with  the  lines  of  one  or 
mere  writers*  About  this  period  the  study  of  the  bean-ideal 
received  some  accession,  by  means  of  the  casts  with  which  the 
academy  was  supplied.  The  style  of  colouring  is  far  from 
careless;  though  in  the  principles  then  adopted*  there  was  a 
certain  method  pursued  by  different  artiste,  from  which  their 
shadows  hare  grown  deeper,  and  assumed  a  rusty  colour ;  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  same  epoch,  false  and  capricious; 
colours  came  into  use,  and  long  continued  to  mid  patrons* 
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Nor  was  this  error  confined  solely  to  the  Bolognese 
Balestra,  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  1788,  inserted  in  the- 
Piotoric  collection  (voL  ii.),  laments  the  decline  of  "  all  the 
Italian  schools,"  from  their  haying  fallen  into  mistaken 
methods.  Possessing  himself  in  Verona  three  scholars  capable 
of  great  performances,  namely,  Pecchio,  who  became  a  fine 
landscape-painter,  Rotari,  and  Cignaroli,  he  seems  to  have  had 
his  fears  even  for  them.  In  particular,  speaking  of  the  last, 
he  says,  "  I  fear  lest  he,  too,  should  suffer  himself  to  be  borne 
away  by  the  prevailing  stream,  and  become  enamoured  of 
certain  ideal  manners,  and  of  a  rapid  touch ;  consequently 
careless  of  good  practice  and  of  rules."  Respecting  these 
alterations,  however,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  treat. 

To  come  down,  at  present,  to  the  two  heads  of  the  school ; 
Pasinelli,  who  first  ceased  to  live,  will  first  come  under  our 
consideration.  He  received  his  education  in  the  art  from 
Cantarini ;  subsequently  from  Torre,  whose  school  he  too 
early  left,  owing  to  which,  most  probably,  he  never  attained 
to  perfect  correctness  of  design.  In  this,  nevertheless,  he 
surpassed  Paul  Veronese,  who  formed  his  great  prototype* 
He  did  not  imitate  him,  according  to  the  sectarist;  he 
borrowed  from  him  that  effective  and  majestic  composition; 
but  the  ideas  of  the  faces,  and  the  distribution  of  the  colours 
he  acquired  elsewhere.  He  was  naturally  too  inolined  to 
create  surprise  by  the  display  of  copious,  rich,  and  spirited 
compositions;  such  as  his  two  pictures  at  the  Certosa,  of 
Christ's  Entrance  into  Jerusalem,  and  his  Return  into  Limbo ; 
and  such  too  is  his  History  of  Coriolanns,  in  the  Oasa 
Ranuzzi,  a  piece  found  repeated  in  many  collections.  No  one 
can  behold  these  paintings  without  granting  to  Pasinelli  a 
true  painter's  fire,  great  novelty  of  idea,  and  a  certain 
elevated  character,  never  the  boast  of  middling  artists.  With 
these  gifts,  however,  he  is  sometimes  too  extravagant  in  his 
attitudes,  and  in  his  Paolesqne  imitation  of  spectacles,  and 
strange  novel  draperies,  which  he  is  thought  to  have  carried 
to  an  extreme,  as  in  his  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  in 
which  his  rival,  Taruffi,  found,  instead  of  the  desert  of  Judea, 
the  piazza  of  St.  Mark,  in  Venice.  He  knew,  withal,  to 
restrain  his  fire  according  to  the  genius  of  his  themes,  as  we 
may  see  in  that  Holy  Family  in  possession  of  the  Scalzi ;  a. 
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feofk  partaking  of  Albani.  He  painted  more  for  private 
persons  than  for  the  public ;  uniform  in  the  spirit,  varied  in 
the  colours  of  his  pictures.  Some  of  these  private  pictures 
boast,  at  once,  a  softness  of  hand,  and  a  peculiarly  vivid  and 
gay  light,  that  might  be  taken  for  those  of  the  Venetians  or 
Lombards;  in  particular,  a  few  of  his  Venuses,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  portraits  of  one  of  his  three  wives.  In  a  few 
•f  his  other  specimens  he  displays  very  little  relief,  whole 
colours,  a  tint  almost  like  that  of  the  Bolognese  artists 
preceding  the  Oaracci ;  and  these  I  should  either  attribute  to 
his  early  youth,  or  his  closing  days. 

-  One  of  the  four  leading  artists  of  his  age  was  the  Cav. 
Carlo  Cignani,  as  elsewhere  stated,  a  genius  more  profound 
than  prompt;  a  hand  eager  to  engage  in  labours,  but  most 
difficult,  and  ever  dissatisfied  in  their  completion.  His  picture 
of  Joseph's  Flight  into  Egypt,  belonging  to  the  counts 
Bighini,  of  Imola,  cost  him  six  months'  labour;  and  many 
similar  instances  are  recorded.  Nevertheless,  he  always 
appears  complete,  never  hard  or  laborious;  and  his  facility 
is  esteemed  one  of  his  rarest  gifts.  Cignani's  inventions  are 
often  referable  to  Albani,  who  was  his  master.  He  produced, 
for  a  monastery  of  Piacenza,  a  picture  of  the  Conception  of 
the  Virgin,  who,  robed  in  a  white  garment,  is  seen  bruising 
the  serpent's  head ;  and  arrayed  in  a  garment  of  rich  purple, 
her  infant  son  at  her  feet,  who,  with  an  air  at  once  of  dignity 
and  grace,  places  his  foot  upon  that  of  his  mother ; — what  a 
language  does  this  speak,  how  truly  sublime !  There  is  much, 
too,  of  a  novel  and  poetic  cast,  in  his  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  at 
the  cathedral  of  Urbino  ;  a  picture  that  at  Rome  was 
censured  even  for  its  novelty.  Cignani  was  likewise  a  good 
composer,  and  so  disposed  his  figures,  by  the  example  of  the 
Caracci,  as  to  give  his  pictures  an  air  of  larger  dimensions 
than  they  really  have.  His  four  scriptural  histories,  in 
four  ovals,  each  sustained  by  two  cherubs,  among  the  most 
perfectly  beautiful  in  Bologna,  are  truly  attractive  ornaments 
of  S.  Micfaele  in  Bosco ;  nor  are  two  others  less  so,  of  the 
public  hall,  where  he  represented  Francis  I.,  in  the  act  of 
healing  the  lepers ;  and  Paul  III.  seen  entering  into  Bologna. 
Less  majestic,  perhaps,  but  more  beautiful,  is  one  of  his 
paintings,  in  the  palace  of  the  ducal  garden  at  Parma.   Agosk 
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lino  Caracci  had  there  decorated  the  ceiling  of  a  chamber  J 
there  Cignani  exhibited,  on  the  walls,  various  fables,  illustrative 
of  the  power  of  Love ;  in  which,  if  he  surpassed  not  that 
great  master,  he,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  at  least  equalled 
him.  In  design  he  invariably  emulated  Correggio;  but,  in 
his  outlines,  in  his  beauteous  and  noble  countenances,  and  in. 
his  grand,  ample  folds,  he  preserved  something  original,  and 
distinct  from  the  Lombards ;  while  he  is  less  studious  than 
they  respecting  the  use  of  foreshortening.  He  aimed  at  a 
strong  layer  of  colours,  which  were  clear  and  *flM«"ftfr*}  lit* 
Correggio's,  to  which  he  added,  also,  a  sweetness  derived  from 
Guide  He  was  especially  careful  in  his  chiaroscuro,  and 
gave  a  great  degree  of  roundness  to  all  his  objects ;  which, 
though  in  certain  subjects  it  may  appear  overwrought,  and 
more  ample  than  in  nature,  is  nevertheless  pleasing. 

His  historical  pieces  are  rare;  bat  net  so  a  number  of 
others,  containing  one  or  two  half-length  figures,  and  still  leas 
his  Madonnas.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  is  in  the  Alhani 
palace,  painted  for  Clement  XL,  with  the  Holy  Child;  and 
another,  representing  her  grief ,  belongs  to  the  poneee  Cowdni, 
extremely  graceful,  as  is  also  the  angel  seen  consoling  her. 
It  would  be  chfficult  to  decide  whether  he  excelled  most 
in  oils  or  in  fresco,  which  last  is  the  kind  of  painting  in 
which  great  artists  have  ever  distinguished  themselves.    He 
spent  the  closing  yeans  of  a  long  life  at  Fodi,  where  he 
established  his  family,  and  left  the  proudest  monument  of  hie 
genius  in  that  grand  cupola,  perhaps  the  inost  renwkahle  of  all 
the  pictorio  productions  belonging  to  the  eighteenth  century* 
The  subject  is  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  the  same  as  in 
the  cathedral  at  Parma ;  and  here,  too,  as  there,  it  exhibits 
such  a  real  paradise,  that  the  mere  we  contemplate  it,  the 
more  it  delights  ns.    Near  twenty  years  were  devoted  to  its 
production,  from  time  to  time ;  the  artist,  occasionally,  during 
that  period,  visiting  Ravenna,  to  consult  the  cupola  by  Guido* 
from  whom  he  took  his  fine  figure  of  St,  Michael,  and  some 
other  ideas.     It  is  reported  that  the  scaffolds  were,  against 
his  wish,  removed,  as  he  appeared  to  be  never  satisfied  with 
retouching  and  bringing  the  work  to  his  usual  degree  of  finish. 
From  these  two  waiters  I  now  proceed  to  their  disciples, 
and  shall  annex,  also*  a*  few  others,  who  sprung  from  other 
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schools,  Pasinelli  had  the  good  fortune  to  inherit,  from  Canuti, 
an  excellent  master,  a  number  of  fine  scholars,  on  the  latter 
quitting  Bologna.  One  of  these  was  Gio.  Antonio  Bnrrini, 
who,  while  he  retained  his  first  master's  manner,  became  at- 
tached, also,  to  the  composition  of  Paolo,  so  much  to  the  taste 
of  Pasinelli.  Indeed,  he  himself  appeared  naturally  inclined 
to  it,  by  the  richness  of  his  imagination,  and  his  surprising 
eagerness  and  industry  in  his  works.  He  devoted  much  time 
to  Paolo  Veronese,  at  Venice,  often  imitating  him  in  those 
pictures  which  are  referred  to  his  first  style.  Distinguished 
among  these  is  an  Epiphany,  painted  for  the  noble  Eatta  fa- 
mily, which  yields  to  very  few  pieces  in  their  collection.  He 
subseffnentlv  executed  a  martyrdom  of  S.  Vittoria  for  the 
cathedral  of  Mimndok,  in  competition  with  Gio.  Gioseffo  dal 
Sole ;  who  on  beholding  it  so  greatly  superior  to  his  own  pic- 
ture, was  bitterly  mortified.  He  was  reassured,  however,  by 
Pamncfli,  their  common  mastery  who  predicted  he  would 
become  a  better  artist  than  Bnrrini,  whose  own  facility  of  genius 
wottld  at  length  betray  him  into  a  mere  practical  line.  And  this 
prediction  was  very  exactly  fulfilled,  though  he  continued 
upwards  of  fifteen  yean  to  paint  with  tolerable  care,  both  for 
the  prince  of  Carignano  at  Turin,  and  at  NoveUara.  He  in 
particular  appeared  to  advantage  aa  a  fresco-painter  at  Bo- 
logna, being  by  some  tenned  the  Pier  da  Coriona,  or  the  Giorw. 
dano  of  his  school.  H»  fresco  histories  in  the  Gasa  Albergati 
are  wefl  deserving  notice,  as  are  those  in  the  Akmandini  and 
the  Big&mi  families,  with  others  produced  in  early  youth.  Im- 
pelled at  length  by  the  cares  of  an  increasing  family  to  look 
for  greater  profits,  he  gave  way  by  degrees  to  his  facility  of 
hand,  and  formed  a  second  style,  which,  owing  to  the  indo- 
lence of  human  nature,  obtained  more  disciples  than  his  first 
Gio.  Gioseffo  dal  Sole,  on  the  contrary,  burned  to  become 
each  day  more  perfect,  and  raised  himself  to  one  of  the  first 
posts  among  the  artists  of  his  age*  He  had  constant  commis- 
sion* from  noblemen,  both  native  and  foreign,  and  received 
invitations  also  from  the  courts  of  Poland  and  of  England. 
For  some  time  he  preserved  a  style  conforming  to  Pasinelli's ; 
and  in  order  to  improve  it  from  the  same  sources,  he  frequently 
returned  to  Venice,  though  he  never  attained  to  that  degree 
of  beauty,  in  his  more  elegant  subjects,  that  formed  the  boast 
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of  his  master.  In  many  particulars,  however,  he  displays 
exquisite  grace ;  as  in  the  hair  and  plumes  of  the  angels,  and 
equally  in  the  accessaries,  such  as  the  veils,  bracelets,  crowns, 
and  armour.  He  seems  to  hare  been  inclined  also  more  than 
Pasinelli  to  treat  powerful  themes ;  more  observant  of  costume, 
more  methodical  in  composition,  and  more  informed  in  point  of 
architecture  and  landscape.  In  these  indeed  he  is  almost 
unique ;  and  the  most  beautiful  specimens,  perhaps,  are  to  bo 
seen  at  the  Casa  Zappi  in  Imola,  representing  Evening,  Night, 
and  Morning,  all  very  pleasingly  distributed,  and  with  sober 
tints,  such  as  the  subject  required.  His  other  works  display, 
in  most  instances,  the  most  lovely  play,  of  vivid  fluctuating 
light,  more  especially  in  his  holy  pieces  and  celestial  visions, 
as  we  see  in  die  St  reter  of  Alcantara,  at  S.  Angiolo  in  Milan. 
Moreover,  he  was  more  exact  and  polished  than  Pasinelli ;  not 
that  he  was  by  any  means  deficient  in  celerity  in  conducting 
his  works,  but  esteemed  it  unworthy  of  an  upright  character 
to  confer  upon  them  less  perfection  than  he  was  capable  of 
bestowing.  Being  employed  at  Verona  for  the  noble  family 
of  Giusti,  where  he  left  several  mythological  pieces  and  scrip- 
tural histories,  truly  beautiful,  he  completed  one  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  which  artists  pronounced  excellent,  within  a 
week.  Yet  he  cancelled  almost  the  whole,  to  remodel  it  ac- 
cording to  his  own  wish,  declaring  that  it  was  enough  to  have 
shewn  his  rapidity  of  hand  to  satisfy  others,  but  that  it  became 
his  duty,  by  additional  accuracy,  to  satisfy  also  himself. 
•  Hence  bis  fresco  at  S.  Biagio  in  Bologna,  which  is  his  greatest 
work,  cost  him  an  infinite  deal  of  labour  in  its  completion ; 
and  in  conducting  his  altar-pieces,  few  and  valuable,  as 
well  as  in  his' private  pictures,  which  are  very  numerous,  he 
called  for  high  remuneration,  persevering  in  bis  determination 
to  paint  only  with  care.  In  this  artist,  as  many  others,  two 
manners  are  observable,  of  which  the  second  partakes  of  Guido 
Bern's.  It  is  on  record,-  that  he  became  attached  to  it  late  in 
life,  and  was  less  successful  in  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
large  portion  of  his  pictures  nearly  approach  the  taste  of  Guido, 
and  that  the  surname  of  the  modern  Guido,  conferred  upon 
him  by  so  many,  has  not  been  granted  as  matter  of  favour,  nor 
si  the  expense  of  little  time. 

No  artist  of  these  times  could  boast  more  disciples  than. 
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Giangioseffo  dal  Sole,  if  we  except  Solimene,  who  was  held  by 
him  in  high  esteem.  In  order  to  study  his  paintings,  executed 
for  the  counts  Bonaccorsi,  Dal  Sole  went  to  Macerata,  where 
he  conducted  a  few  works  for  the  church  of  the  Yergini,  and 
for  the  house  of  the  said  nobles.  I  am  uncertain  if  he  derived 
from  this  visit  that  style  of  colouring,  more  attractive  than 
natural,  such  as  we  find  it  in  some  of  his  smaller  pictures,  and 
in  some  •  Bolognese  artists  who  succeeded  him.  .  From  his 
school  sprung  Felice  Torelli  of  Verona,  and  Lucia  Casalini, 
his  wife,  of  a  Bolognese  family.  Torelli  came  to  it  ^already 
instructed  in  the  art,  acquired  in  his  native  place  from  Sante 
Prnnato,  whose  taste  he,  in  a  great  measure,  preserved.  He 
became  a  painter  of  strong  character,  fine  chiaroscuro,  and  of 
no  common  merit  in  canvas  paintings  for  altars.  These  are 
found  at  Borne,  Turin,  Milan,  and  other  cities  of  Italy. .  That 
of  S.  Vincenzio  is  most  conspicuous,  in  the  act  of  freeing  a 
female  possessed,  at  the  Dominicans  of  Faenza;  a  picture 
finely  varied  in  the  heads,  in  the  draperies,  and  the  attitudes. 
Lucia  likewise  painted  for  some  churches,  as  nearly  as  she 
could  in  her  consort's  style ;  but  her  chief  merit  lay  in  portrait, 
such  as  to  obtain  for  her  admission  of  her  own  in  the  royal 
gallery  at  Florence.  Another  artist  of  her  sex,  initiated  in 
the  art  of  design  by  Sirani,  and  in  colouring  by  Taruffi  and 
Pasinelli,  received  her  last  instructions  from  Gioseffo  dal  Sole. 
Her  name  was  Teresa  Muratori  Scannabecchi,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  painting  a  good  deal  by  herself,  and  with  great  credit. 
Assisted  by  her  master,  she  executed  a  picture  of.  St  Benedict  in 
the  act  of  preserving  the  life  of  a  child ;  a  very  graceful  produc- 
tion and  of  good  effect,  exhibited  in  a  chapel  of  S.  Stefano. 

Francesco  Monti,  another  pupil  of  the  same  school,  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  an  enthusiasm  for  ample  and  copious 
subjects,  to  which  he  applied  himself  without  much  previous 
culture,  either  from  imitation  or  from  art.  He  executed  for 
the  counts  Banuzzi,  who  patronized  him,  a.  picture  of  the 
Bape  of  the  Sabines ;  and  for  the  court  of  Turin  the  Triumph 
of  Mardocheo;  works  abounding  with  figures,  and.  highly 
extolled ;  besides  many  other  oil-paintings  for  different  collec- 
tions and  churches.  But  his  surpassing  merit  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  his  frescos,  and  more  particularly  at  Brescia,  in  which 
city  he  fixed  his  residence.    He  also  conducted  many  pieces 
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for  the  adjacent  places,  applauded  for  bis  fertile  genius  and 
his  masterly  style  of  colouring.  A  number  of  churches  and 
noble  houses,  such  as  the  Martinengo,  the  Avogadro,  the 
Barussi,  were  also  decorated  by  him  on  a  very  extended  scale 
of  painting.  Some  portraits,  too,  executed  by  his  daughter 
Eleonora,  who  received  constant  commissions  from  the  same 
Mobility,  are  held  in  high  esteem. 

-  Gio.  Batista  Orati  and  Cesare  Mazzoni  remained  at 
Bologna,  and  as  belonging  to"  the  Clementine  academicians 
who  then  flourished,  we  meet  with  their  lives  in  Zanotti. 
Subsequent  to  their  decease,  Crespi  was  enabled  to  treat  their 
memory  with  more  fairness.  He  praises  the  accuracy  of  the 
former,  and  regrets  his  want  of  talent ;  the  second  he  pro- 
nounces a  commendable  artist,  observing  that  he  was  long 
employed  at  Faenza,  Turin,  and  Rome,  as  well  as  at  Bologna 
itself ;  though  not  with  good  fortune.  Antonio  Lunghi  also 
flourished  for  the  most  part  in  foreign  states ;  at  Venice,  in 
Borne,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  returned,  at  an 
advanced  age,  to  his  native  place,  where  there  is  his  picture 
of  &  Rita  at  S.  Bartolommeo,  and  others  in  different  churches, 
which  merited  for  their  author  some  favourable  consideration 
of  Crespi.  Yet  he  has  omitted  him,  for  the  purpose,  as  I 
suppose,  of  reserving  him  for  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
"  Felsina  Pittrioe."  It  would  be  too  much  to  attempt  a  com- 
plete sketch  of  Gio.  GiosenVs  disciples  who  flourished  in 
other  schools,  such  as  Francesco  Pavona  of  Udine,  a  good 
painter  in  oil,  and  better  in  crayons ;  superior  in  his  large 
altar-pieces,  and  still  more  in  his  portraits.  He  afterwards 
studied  at  Milan,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Genoa  ;  next  into 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany,  being  well  received  in  all 
these  courts ;  after  which  he  married  and  had  a  family  at 
Dresden,  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Bologna,  which  he 
left  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  for  Venice,  where  he  shortly 
afterwards  died.  Francesco  Comi  also  left  Bologna,  called  il 
Fomaretto,*  and  the  Mute  of  Verona,  being  deprived  both  of 
speech  and  hearing.  Nevertheless  he  was  distinguished  in 
the  art,  and  is  commemorated  by  Pozzo  among  the  artists  of 
his  country,  and  also  by  Orlandi.  There  are  others,  of  whom 
we  make  mention  in  almost  every  school. 
*  laterally,  the  little  baker. 
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Donate  Creti,  a  cavalier  of  the  Gold  Spurs,  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  PasmeUis  pupils,  and  as  the  most 
attached  to  his  manner ;  though  he  was  inclined  to  modify  it 
with  that  of  Cantarini,  and  of  both  composed  a  third,  suffix 
ciently  noble  and  graceful.  He  would  hare  made  it  still  more 
free  and  original  had  he  applied  himself  diligently  in  early 
youth,  which  he  omitted  to  do,  and  carried  his  regrets  for  such 
omission  down  with  him  to  the  tomb.  His  merit  is  impaired 
by  his  colouring,  which  has  in  it  something  hard  and  crude  ; 
entertaining  a  maxim,  that  tints,  such  as  they  are  in  nature, 
ought  to  be  employed,  and  left  to  time  for  sobering  and  har- 
monizing—a maxim  by  some  attributed  to  Paul  Veronese. 
If  there  were  ever  a  painter  who  knew  not  when  to  remove 
his  hand  from  the  canvas,  it  was  CretL  In  painting  his  S. 
Yincenxio,  intended  to  be  placed  opposite  the  S.  Baimond  of 
^odovico,  he  completed  it  with  every  attention  to  the  art ; 
jet  was  dissatisfied  with  the  work,  insomuch  that  the  person 
who  gave  the  commission  was  compelled  to  take  it  by  force 
out  of  his  studio*  in  order  to  place  it  in  the  grand  church  of 
the  Padri  Predioatori  This  is,  perhaps,  hk  best  altar-piece. 
His  Alexander's  Feast  also  boasts  seme  merit,  executed  for 
the  noble  Fava  family ;  by  some  even  it  is  supposed  to  be  his 
master-piece.  Greti  had  a  pupil,  named  Eroole  Graxiani, 
who  added  greater  power  of  execution  to  his  master  s  style,  a 
more  enlarged  character,  greater  freedom  of  hand,  with  other 
qualities  which  display  his  superiority.  He  approached 
Franceschini  and  others  who  succeeded  to  the  school  of 
Cignani.  He  has  been  accused  by  one  of  his  rivals  of  too 
much  effeminacy  in  his  painting,  and  study  of  minutiae  in  his 
ornaments.  Others  seek  for  a  more  just  equality  in  his 
colours ;  others  more  spirit ;  though  all  must  give  him  credit 
for  genius  and  industry  equal  to  compete  with  the  eminent 
artists  of  his  day,  and  to  surpass  many,  had  he  enjoyed  the 
good  fortune  to  have  met  with  an  experienced  master.  He 
painted  for  S.  Pietro,  that  Apostle  in  the  act  of  ordaining 
S.  Apollinare ;  a  history  both  copious  and  full  of  dignity ;  com- 
missioned by  the  Cardinal  Lambertini,  who,  on  becoming 
pope,  caused  him  to  make  a  duplicate  for  the  church  of  & 
Apollinare  at  Rome.  Also  his  pictures  of  S.  Pellegrino,  in 
Sinigaglia,  the  princes  of  the  Apostles,  who  take  leave,  with 
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the  most  beautiful  expression,  to  meet  their  martyrdeni, 
placed  at  S.  Pietro  in  Piacenza,  with  others  belonging  to  his 
happier  hours,  are  equally  excellent  To  Oreti  and  Graziani 
we  have  to  add  Count  Pietro  Fava,  in  whose  house  both  were, 
during  some  time,  brought  up,  at  once  assistants  and  comw 
panions  in  the  studies  of  this  noble  artist.  He  is  ranked 
among  Pasinelli's  pupils  and  the  Clementine  academicians; 
and  we  have  an  account  of  his  studying  the  works  of  the 
Caracci,  to  whose  manner,  equally  with  any  other  artist,  he 
became  attached.  Although  the  cavalier  is  described  as  a 
dilettante  in  the  art,  yet  on  beholding  his  altar-pieces  of  the 
Epiphany  and  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  cathedral  of  Ancona,  with  a  few  other  produc- 
tions at  Bologna,  he  appears  more  worthy  of  enrolment  among 
its  noble  professors. 

Aureliano  Milani  acquired  the  principles  of  painting  from 
Cesare  Gennari  and  Pasinelli ;  but,  struck  with  the  Caracei't 
style,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  copying  their  compositions 
entire  as  well  as  separate,  repeating  his  designs  of  the  heads, 
the  feet,  the  hands,  and  the  outlines.  He  caught  their  spirit, 
without  borrowing  their  forms.  It  is  remarked  by  Crespi, 
that  no  Bolognese  shewed  more  of  the  Caraocesque  in  the 
naked  figure,  and  in  the  whole  symmetry  and  character  of  his 
painting.  After  Cignani,  too,  1  have  heard  it  noticed,  that 
no  one  better  maintained  the  design  and  the  credit  of  the 
school.  In  colouring  he  was  not  so  excellent ;  sometimes  a 
follower  of  Gennari,  as  in  his  St.  Jerome,  at  the  church  of 
the  Vita  in  Bologna,  and  in  some  degree  in  his  St  John 
beheaded,  at  the  church  of  the  Bergamaschi  in  Rome.  Here 
he  took  up  his  residence,  being  ill  able  to  support  a  family  of 
ten  children  at  Bologna.  Here,  too,  he  abounded  with  com* 
missions,  and  promoted  with  Muratori,  another  pupil  of 
Pasinelli,  established  there  from  early  youth,  the  honour  of 
his  native  place.  Of  the  last  one,  however,  we  have  treated 
under  that  school. 

Aureliano  taught  during  many  years  at  Bologna,  and 
among  other  pupils  of  his  was  the  celebrated  Giuseppe  Mar- 
chesi,  called  il  Sansone.  He  first  studied  under  Franoeschini, 
whose  taste  he  nearly  approaches  in  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the 
Madonna  di  Galiera.     It  is  even  the  opinion  of  some,  that,  in 
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his  skill  of  foreshortening,  and  in  the  tone  of  his  colours,  no 
aftfet  succeeded  in  imitating  him  so  well.  He  took  his  design 
from  Milani ;  though  at  times  his  naked  portion  is  rather  too 
much  loaded,  which  I  would  not  venture  to  say  of  his  master. 
Among  his  best  pictures  is  the  Martyrdom  of  S:  Prisca,  in  the 
Rimini  cathedral ;  an  altar-piece  of  many  and  fine  figures, 
and  good  tints,  for  which  the  S.  Agnese  of  Domenichino 
supplied  him  with  some  ideas.  He  painted  much  for  galleries, 
and  among  other  pieces,  one  of  his  pictures  representing  the 
four  seasons  (where  it  now  is  I  cannot  say),  is  reputed,  by  a 
first-rate  judge,  among  the  first  works  of  the  modern  Bolog- 
nese  school. 

Antonio  Gionima  was  some  time  also  a  pupil  of  Milani. 
He  was  a  Paduan  of  obscure  birth,  whose  father  and  grand- 
father had  been  artists ;  educated  first  by  Simone  his  father 
{p.  112),  afterwards  by  Milani,  and  for  a  longer  period  by 
Creapi.  He  died  young,  leaving  works  highly  prized  at 
Bologna,  for  their  inventive  spirit  and  for  the  high  tone  and 
clearness  of  their  colouring.  His  picture  of  St.  Florian  and 
accompanying  martyrs  was  engraved  by  Mattioli;  and  a 
grand  canvas  history  of  Haman  is  shewn  in  the  Ranuzzi 
apartment,  conspicuous  among  numbers  in  the  same  place, 
where  no  common  artists  gained  admittance. 

Leaving  aside  certain  other  pupils  of  Pasinelli,  of  less 
account,  as  Odoardo  Orlandi,  or  Girolamo  Negri,  who  had  a 
place,  however,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Painters,  we  shall  close 
this  catalogue  with  two  others,  who,  becoming  friends  in  the 
school  of  Lorenzo,  continued  their  intimacy  to  extreme  old 
age ;  Giuseppe  Gambarini  and  Gian  Pietro  Cavazzoni  Zanotti. 
Gambarini  attended  the  studio  of  Cesare  Gennari,  whose 
rapidity  of  touch  and  power  of  natural  effect  he  afterwards 
retained.  He  added  no  dignity  of  forms ;  owing  to  which  his 
few  altar-pieces  and  other  serious  subjects  obtained  him  no 
Teputation.  Applying  himself  subsequently  to  Flemish  com- 
position, he  represented  women  intent  on  domestic  affairs, 
boys'  schools,  mendicants  begging  alms,  with  similar  popular 
objects,  copied  faithfully  from  life ;  in  all  which  he  abounded 
with  commissions.  At  Bologna  such  familiar  pieces  by  him 
And  his  able  pupil  Gherardini  are  very  common,  and  please 
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by  their  spirit  and  their  exactness.  Sometimes  he  represented 
also  serious  subjects,  as  in  that  picture  in  Casa  Ranusn,  exhi* 
biting  the  coronation  of  Charles  Y.  during  the  government  of 
a  Gonfalonier  of  the  family. 

Zanotti  is  weU  known  among  the  writers  on  pietoric  sub- 
ject* ;  and  few  have  been  more  successful  in  wielding  with 
equal  excellence  both  penoil  sad  pen,     His  "  Directions  for 
the  Progress  of  young  Artists  "  contain  some  learned  maxims, 
which  were  meant  to  stem  the  corruption  of  the  art,  by  res* 
cuing  it  from  a  low  mechanical  manner,  and  replacing  it  upon 
its  true  principles.    Upon  the  same  maxims  he  composed  his 
"  History  of  the  Clementine  Academy,"  although  he  was  not 
enabled  to  adopt  corresponding  freedom  of  style;  having 
there  written  the  lives  of  the  academicians,  then  lately  deceased, 
-or  still  alive.      This  work,  printed  by  Lelio  daila  Votpe, 
in  1739,  with  a  splendour  nearly  unknown,  up  to  that  period, 
in  Italy,  excited  some  degree  of  indignation  in  good  artists, 
who  found,  next  their  own,  many  names  of  mere  mediocrity 
distinguished  by  portraits  and  lives,  on  a  footing  with  them-* 
selves.     The  complaints  raised  by  Spagnuolo  are  recorded  by 
the  Canon  Crespi  in  his  Felsina  (p.  227,  &c).     Other  accu- 
sations were  doubtless  advanced  against  him  by  inferior  par- 
ties, who,  though  commended  beyond  their  merits,  secretly, 
perhaps,  believed  themselves  deserving  of  still  higher  praise. 
Zanotti,  too,  inserted  notices  relating  to  himself,  who  held  in 
that  assembly  the  offices  of  president  and  of  secretary,  for  a 
much  longer  period.    But  domestic  and  literary  matters  com* 
bined,  withdrew  his  attention  from  painting  in  his  matures 
years;  whence  we  may  date  his  more  feeble  performances, 
which  convey  no  great  idea  of  him.     Before,  however,  he  had 
conducted  works  which  exempted  hkn  from  the  pietoric 
crowd ;  in  which  list  we  may  include  his  grand  picture  of  ait 
Embassy  from  the  people  of  Komagna  to  the  Bologuese,  which 
ornaments  the  public  palace.     In  private  houses,  too,  are  other 
compositions,  either  historical  or  mythological,  composed  in 
excellent  taste,  one  of  which  is  in  possession  of  the  Signore 
Biancani  Tazzi,  a  piece  greatly  admired  by  Algarotti,  as  a 
perfect  model  of  refined  taste.     A  similar  graceful  little  pic- 
ture of  a  Cupid  and  Nymphs,  which  I  saw  at  Signor  Yolpl's, 
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displays  much  poetical  imagination,  this  artist  delighting 
in  poetical  composition,  very  different  from  Lomazzo's  and 
Boschini' a,  to  an  extreme  old  age.* 

From  Zanotti,  who  was  an  excellent  master,  Eroole  Lelli 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  design.  His  extraordinary  genius, 
his  anatomical  preparations  in  wax,  made  by  himself  and 
3ianzolini  for  the  institution,  and  his  great  influence  in  the 
instruction  of  young  artists,  in  the  three  branches  of  the  fine 
arts,  acquired  him  great  reputation  in  Italy.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  known  that  he  lectured  much  better  than  he  painted ; 
the  art  requiring,  like  a  knowledge  of  languages,  close  and 
persevering  application,  such  as  Lelfi  could  not  command.  One 
oi  his  altar-pieces  is  reported  in  the  "  Bolognese  Guide ;"  and 
standing  in  need  of  defence,  it  was  truly  stated,  that  it  was 
among  his  earliest  pieces.  In  the  Guide  to  Fiacenza,  another, 
his  S.  Fedele,  at  the  Cappuoeini,  is  also  noticed  ;  though  it  is 
added,  with  more  candour,  that  his  highest  merit  did  not 
consist  in  painting. 

Gio.  Yiani  was  fellow-pupil  to  Pasinelli  in  the  school  of 
Torre  ;  but  it  is  only  a  conjecture  that  he  was  also  his 
assistant  fie  was  a  learned  painter,  not  inferior  in  design 
to  any  contemporary  of  the  same  school ;  and  added  to  his 
powers  by  assiduous  drawing  from  the  living  model  in  the  aca- 
demy, and  the  study  of  anatomy,  until  the  close  of  his  career. 
To  such  knowledge  he  united  elegance  in  his  forms,  softness 
of  colouring,  engaging  attitudes,  lightness  of  drapery,  study- 
ing much  from  life,  and  giving  it  an  air  of  grace,  in  the 
manner  of  Torre,  or  of  Ghudo.  That  exquisite  picture  of  St. 
John  di  Die,  at  the  hospital  of  the  Buonfratclli,  is  such  a 
specimen  of  his  art.  In  the  portico  of  the  Servi  he  repre- 
sented* in  a  lunette,  S.  Filippo  Benizi,  borne  up  to  heaven  by 
two  angels;  a  figure  which,  both  in  countenance  and  action, 
breathes  an  expression  of  beatitude,  conspicuous,  even  at  the 
side  of  another  history,  by  Cignani.  In  other  lunettes  of  the 
same  portico  he  does  not  excite  equal  admiration,  and  gives  us 
an  idea  of  an  artist  able  to  compete  with  the  best  masters,  but 
obliged  to  work  with  a  much  larger,  share  of  study  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  bestow. 

*  See  Lett.  Fitter,  torn.  iv.  p.  136. 
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Viani  opened  school  opposite  that  of  Cignani,  and  taught 
to  some  extent ;  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dome- 
nico,  whose  life  was  written  by  Guidalotti,  who,  in  point  of 
merit,  prefers  him  to  his  father.  Few  will  subscribe  to  this 
opinion,  he  not  having  attained  to  that  exactness,  much  less 
to  that  dignity  of  design,  exhibited  by  his  father  ;  and  inferior 
to  him  in  the  nature,  truth,  and  clearness  of  his  colouring*. 
Still  he  possessed  a  grander  character  in  his  outline,  a  stronger 
execution,  like  Guercino's,  more  splendid  ornaments,  like  the 
Venetians,  whom  he  assiduously  studied  in  their  own  capital. 
There  is  his  St  Antony,  at  S.  Spirito,  in  Bergamo,  in  the 
act  of  convincing  a  sceptic  by  a  miracle ;  a  surprising  picture, 
extolled  by  Botari  and  Tiepolo,  and  perhaps  the  best  work 
which  he  left  at  Bologna.  At  the  same  place  is  his  Jove, 
painted  on  copper,  for  the  Gasa  Ratta,  besides  other  works  in 
private  houses,  to  which  he  chiefly  devoted  himself. 

His  fellow-pupils  in  the  paternal  school  were  four  Clemen- 
tine academicians,  whose  altar-pieces  we  find  mentioned 
among  the  "  Paintings  of  Bologna."  These  were  Gian  Giro- 
lamo  Bonesi,  who  renounced  both  the  name  and  style  of 
Viani,  in  order  to  follow  Cignani,  and  complained  of  being 
included  in  Viani's  school.  However  this  might  be,  his  pictures 
pleased,  by  adding  to  the  beautiful  a  peculiar  delicacy  and 
sweetness  that  characterize  him.  Carlo  Rambaldi,  imitating 
both  the  Viani,  was  not  the  less  employed  by  Bonesi ;  and 
pictures  of  both  are  met  with,  especially  half-length  figures, 
in  select  galleries  at  Bologna,  and  a  few  historical  pieces  in 
the  royal  collection  at  Turin.  Antonio  Dardani  possessed 
more  universal  talent  than  either  of  the  preceding,  but  was 
not  equally  refined.  Pietro  Cavazzi  was  a  fine  connoisseur  in 
prints,  and  only  on  this  account  was  celebrated  in  Italy  and 
abroad.  Tronchi,  Pancaldi,  Montanari,  with,  others,  not 
admitted  into  the  Clementine  academy,  may  be  found  men* 
tioned  in  Crespi.  No  one,  I  imagine,  would  desire  an  account 
of  the  under-graduates,  when  the  academicians  who  enjoyed 
the  first  rank,  were  many  of  them,  according  to  Zanotti,  only 
artists  of  mediocrity. 

From  the  school  of  Cignani,  to  which  I  now  proceed, 
scarcely  any  disciple  issued  who  ultimately  adhered  to  his 
style.     A  master, whose  maxim  it  was  to  labour  every  picture, 
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as  if  hia  entire  reputation  depended  on  it;  who  preferred 
to  cancel,  rather  than  retouch  his  less  successful  pieces,  might 
perhaps,  hare  scholars,  hut  not  many  emulators.  Two  of  his 
family,  however,  imitated  him;  Count  Felice  his  son,  who 
long  assisted  him,  particularly  in  the  cupola  at  Forli ;  and 
the  Count  Paolo  his  grandson,  whom  he,  perhaps,  instructed 
in  the  outset ;  while  his  father  indisputably  employed  him  at 
Forli,  and  Mancini  at  Borne.  Both  were  gifted  with  facility 
of  genius ;  but  being  sufficiently  wealthy,  they  only  devoted 
themselves  to  the  art  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  it  afforded. 
Felice  iff  seldom  mentioned  in  the  Guide  to  Bologna ;  in 
whidh,  however,  his  St.  Antony,  at  the  Carita,  meets  with 
praise.  At  Forli  is  the  altar-piece  of  St.  Philip,  by  some 
ascribed  to  him,  and  by  others  to  Count  Carlo,  in  his  declining 
years ;  so  inferior  is  it  to  the  best  style  of  that  artist.  In 
collections  his  paintings  are  not  rare ;  though  appearing  like 
a  young  boy  in  the  presence  of  his  father.  Of  Count  Paolo's 
I  only  recollect  a  single  altar-piece  at  Savignano,  representing 
St  Francis  in  the  act  of  appearing  to  St.  Joseph  da  Copertino, 
and  putting  a  demon  to  flight.  The  scene  appears  illuminated 
by  torchlight,  and  has  a  fine  effect;  and  the  figures,  in 
regard  to  theirstudied  and  finished  manner,  display  the  taste 
of  his  grandfather.  - 

'  After  the  relatives  of  Carlo  comes  Emilio  Taruffi,  his 
fellow-pupil  with  Albani,  as  well  as  his  assistant,  first  at 
Bologna,  in  decorating  the  public  hall,  and  next  at  Rome, 
where  he  resided  three  years,  sometimes  employed  at 
S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  at  others  for  private  houses.  No 
artist  then  better  conformed  to  Cignani's  style;  and  Taruffi 
could  at  least  second  him  in  painting  histories.  But  his 
genius  lay  more  in  minor  compositions.  He  was  an  excellent 
copyist  of  any  ancient  manner ;  a  portrait-painter  of  great 
spirit,  and,  in  landscape,  one  of  the  best  pupils  formed  by 
Albani.  In  these  three  branches  he  obtained  his  usual 
commissions,  which  he  ever  discharged  with  credit.  He  also 
conducted  some  altar-pieces,  and  that  of  S.  Pier  Celestino,  at 
the  church  of  that  name,  yields  to  few  of  the  same  period. 
•  Cignani's  most  distinguished  •  pupils  and  heads  of  new 
schools  were  Franceschini  and  Crespi.  The  Cav.  Marcan- 
ionio  Franceschini  left  the  school  of  Gio.  Batista  Galli  for 
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that  of  Cignani,  and  became  bis  most  effective  assistant  and 
intimate  Mend.  Tbig  friendship  was  cemented  by  his  union 
with  Cignani's  consul,  sister  of  Quaini,  whom  I  shall  shortly 
again  mention.  Some  productions  of  Francesehiiii  might  be 
taken  for  Cignani's  himself;  but  these  were  among  his 
earliest,  before  be  had  formed  his  characteristic  manner.  He 
remained  with  his  friend  many  years,  and  possessing  pecnliar 
gracefulness  of  design,  Cignani  availed  himself  of  it  to  draw 
from  life  the  individual  portions  of  his  compositions,  engaging 
him  to  consult  various  models,  in  order  to  select  the  best 
forms  from  each.  By  this  study  of  nature,  in  which  he 
persevered^  and  by  copying  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
eye  of  his  master,  he  attained  much  of  the  taste,  the  nice 
sekotness,  and  the  grandeur  of  Cignani.  To  these  he  added 
a  certain  grace  of  oolouring,  and  a  facility  which  gave  a  novel 
character  to  his  productions ;  besides  an  originality,  equal  to 
any  other  artist,  in  the  form  of  his  heads,  in  his  attitudes,  and 
in  the  costume  of  his  figures.  His  freshness,  his  harmony, 
his  just  equilibrium  of  frill  and  retreating  parts  ;  in  short,  hie 
whole  style  presents  a  glowing  spectacle  never  before  aeon* 
If  we  trace  in  his  works,  especially  on  an  extended  stale,  a 
degree  of  mannerism,  it  may  almost  be  excused:  would  that  hie 
disciples  had  restrained  themselves  within  the  same  limits  I  But 
easy  roads  to  painting  are  like  walking  on  a  declivity,  where 
it  is  difficult  to  count  one's  steps,  or  restrain  one's  motions; 
Francesehini  seemed  born  to  execute  works  on  a  large  scale, 
fertile  in  ideas,  and  with  facility  to  dispose  them  in  every 
point  of  view,  and  to  colour  them  at  any  distance.  He  was 
accustomed  to  compose  his  cartoons  m  chiaroscuro,  and, 
having  fixed  them  in  the  intended  spot,  to  judge  of  the 
success  of  his  proposed  work ;  a  method  it  would  be  desirable 
to  inculcate  and  adopt  more  generally. 

His  large  fresco-paintings  are  numerous ;  the  recess  in  the 
Ranuzsi  palace,  the  cupola  and  ceiling  in  the  church  of  Corpus 
Domini,  the  tribune  of  S.  Bartolommeo  at  Bologna.  Among 
those  in  other  states  we  shall  mention  only  the  oorbek  of  the 
cupola,  with  three  histories,  in  the  cathedral  of  Piacensa,  and 
the  grand  ceiling  of  the  Hall  of  Public  Counsel  at  Genoa. 
This  painting,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  state  that  M engs 
devoted  many  hours  in  examining  it  in  detail,  the  noblest  of 
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Franteeehini's  performances,  perished  by  fire,  without  a  single 
engraving  haying  been  taken  to  commemorate  its  grandeur  of 
conception.  The  same  fertility  of  ideas  and  attraction  of 
style  are  conspicuous  in  hie  grand  histories,  dispersed  among 
the  first  galleries  of  Europe,  and  in  his  no  less  copious  altar** 
pieces.  Such  is  the  &  Tommaso  da  Yillanova,  in  the  act  of 
dispensing  alms,  placed  at  the  Agostiniani  di  Rimini;  a 
picture  truly  imposing  by  its  magnificent  workmanship,  «nd 
which  surprises  by  the  beauty  of  its  figures.  What  is 
equally  surprising,  the  Cavalier  Franceschini,  when  nearly  an 
octogenarian,  displayed  pictorial  powers  equal  to  hie  best 
days;  as  we  gather  from  his  Pieta,  at  the  Agostiniani  of 
Imola,  and  his  BB.  Fondatosri,  at  the  Serviti  in  Bologna, 
which  betray  no  traces  of  decline.  This  artist  rejected  the 
most  advantageous  offers  from  courts,  which  all  vied  in 
solioitaag  hie  services.  Giordano  even  was  not  invited  to  that 
of  Madrid,  until  the  situation  had  been  refused  by  Frances- 
chini  He  chose  to  reside  in  Upper  Italy,  there  assuming  the 
sane  rank,  aa  head  of  hi*  school*  with  almost  the  same 
success^  aa  Cortona  in  Lower  Italy*  Both  schools  adhered 
rnueh  to  the  Caraccis  style,  and  in  some  measure  rendered  it 
mote  popular ;  and  hence,  those  at  Borne  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  features  and  contrasts  characteristic  of  Cortona's 
sect,  would  easily  confound  them  with  the  more  modern  artists 
of  Bologna. 

Lnigi  Qnaini,  cousin  to  Carlo  Cignani,  and  brother-in-law 
to  Franceschini,  was  one  of  the  most  animated  characters  of 
his  time  ;  equally  well  versed  in  history,  in  architecture,  and 
in  poetry.  The  pupil,  first  of  Guercuto,  next  of  Cignani,  he 
was  employed  by  the  last  as  an  assistant,  and  with  such 
eueecse,  that,  in  painting,  his  hand  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  his  master.  In  distributing  their  labours  to 
Franeesciuni  and  to  Quami,  he  ordered  the  former  to  paint 
the  fleshes  for  the  roundness  and  softness  he  gave  to  them ; 
while,  to  the  latter  he  committed  certain  gay  and  spirited 
countenances,  and  a  certain  finishing  of  parts,  in  which,  from 
his  peculiar  talent,  he  admirably  succeeded.  Later  in  life,  he 
miked  with  Franceschini,  and  leaving  to  him  the  inventive 
parte,  he  followed  him  in  the  style  of  the  figures ;  inferior, 
doubtless,  to  that  of  Cignani,  in   force  of  chiaroscuro  and 
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colouring,  but  more  attractive  from  its  peculiar  beauty  aw* 
felicity.  He  would,  afterwards,  wholly  ornament  the  compo- 
sition by  himself,  with  flowers,  armour,  beautiful  landscape, 
and  noble  perspective ;  an  art  .acquired  from  Francesco,  Us 
own  father,  a  fine  pupil  of  Mitelh.  In  this  way  did  these 
two  artists  continue  to  paint,  conjointly,  at  Bologna,  at 
Modena,  Piaoenza,  Genoa,  and  Rome ;  at  which  last  plaice 
they  composed  some  cartoons  for  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's, 
which  were  afterwards  executed  in  mosaic  Quaini  also 
painted  many  historical  pictures  of  his  own  invention.  They 
decorate  private  houses ;  his  only  composition  in  public  being 
his  St.  Nicholas  visited  in  prison  by  our  Lady,  a  beautiful 
altar-piece,  occupying  the  best  place  in  the  church  of  that 
name. 

Maroantonio's  school,  from  which  he  also  derived  those 
assistants  who  followed  Quaini,  dates  its  commencement  from 
his  son,  the  Canon  Jacopo  Franceschini.  The .  Bolognese 
historians  only  represent  him  in  the  character  of  an  honorary 
academician ;  so  that,  by  their  account,  I  ought  here  to  omit 
him.  The  Cav.  Ratti,  however,  informs  us  that  Marcantonio, 
coming  to  Genoa  to  adorn  the  church  of  S.  Filippo,  brought 
with  him  his  son  as  his  assistant,  together  with  Giacomo 
Boni.  In  the  same  city,  too,  I  saw  a  large  history,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Marchese  Durazzo,  as  well  as  other  pieces  by  him, 
well  worthy  commendation.  At  Bologna,  also,  are  several 
paintings  in  public,  all  conducted  in  the  style,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  father. 

Boni  was  employed  by  Franceschini  in  many  of  his  works, 
more  particularly  in  that  at  Rome.  He  had  been  pupil  also 
to  Cignani,  along  with  a  few  more,  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  school ;  under  whose  care  he  chiefly  had  in  view  works 
of  a  more  difficult  cast  Such  was  thtf  ceiling  of  S.  Maria 
della  Costa,  at  S.  Remo,  and  of  S.  Pier  Celestino,  at  Bologna ; 
besides  several  paintings  at  Genoa,  where  he  became  esta- 
blished. Two  of  his  pictures,  at  the  church  of  the  Magdalen, 
met  with  great  applause ;  namely,  a  Preaching  at  Gethsemane, 
and  a  Pieta.  He  more  particularly  distinguished  himself  in 
fresco ;  and  in  a  chamber  of  his  Excel.  Pallavicini  is  an  infant 
Jove,  in  the  act  of  receiving  nutriment  from  a  goat,  executed 
in  the  most  elegant  style.     He  was  much  employed  in  that 
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where,  says  Crespi,  w  there  is  neither  palace  nor 
church,  nor  monastery,  nor  house,  in  which  his  works  are  not 
met  with  ;  all  striking  and  commendable."  Nor  did  he  pro- 
duce little  at  Brescia,  at  Parma,  and  at  Remo ;  besides  being 
honoured  with  commissions  from  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and 
the  King  of  Spain,  for  whose  chapel  he  forwarded  an  altar- 
piece.  This  artist  sometimes  betrays  a  haste  of  the  mere 
mechanist,  not  completing  fully,  or  polishing  his  work; 
besides  colouring  with  a  degree  of  lightness  of  hand  which 
easily  yields  to  age.  Yet  he  always  retains  a  delicacy  and  a 
precision  in  his  contours,  with  a  certain  open  spirit  and  joy- 
onsness  which  delight  the  eye. 

Antonio  Rossi  never  conducted  works  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
Boni,  but  he  surpassed  him  in  diligence ;  which  induced  his 
master,  when  entrusting  commissions  to  his  pupils,  to  prefer 
him  to  any  other.  He  exercised  himself  in  painting  pictures 
for  churches,  and  greatly  added  to  his  reputation  by  his  Mar- 
tyrdom of  S.  Andrea,  placed  at  S.  Domenico.  He  was  much 
occupied,  also,  with  architectural  pictures  and  landscape,  to 
which  he  added  small  figures,  so  well  adapted  as  to  appear 
by  the  same  hand.  On  this  account  he  was  an  artist  much 
liked  by  the  artificers  of  similar  representations,  particularly 
by  Orlandi  and  Brizzi.  Girolamo  Gatti  was  less  employed 
for  churches  than  Rossi,  but  is  distinguished  for  small  figure 
pieces,  with  one  of  which  he  decorated  the  hall  of  the  Anziani. 
It  exhibited  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  in  S.  Petronio,  and 
shewed  the  artist  to  be  as  good  a  figurist  as  a  painter  of  per- 
spective. Although  educated  by  Franceschini,  as  we  learn 
from  the  new  Guide,  he  did  not  imitate  his  colouring :  this 
besought  to  attain  from  Cignani.  Giuseppe  Pedretti  long 
resided  in  Poland ;  and  on  his  return  to  Bologna  executed  a 
number  of  works  in  a  good  style.  Giacinto  Garofolini,  a 
pupil  and  kinsman  of  Marcantonio,  displayed  very  middling 
ability  when  employed  alone;  but  in  conjunction  with  his 
relative,  and  with  Boni,  he  conducted  various  works  in  fresco, 
from  whieh  he  is  entitled  to  what  reputation  he  obtained. 
To  these  Bolognese  artists  and  academicians  various  foreigners 
might  be  added,  as  one  Gaetano  Frattini,  known  at  Ravenna 
by  some  altar-pieces  at  the  Corpus  Domini,  cud  a  few  others 
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whom  we  have  referred  to  different  schools.     We  shall  now 
return  to  that  of  Cignani. 

Giuseppe  Maria  Crespi,  whom  for  his  neatness  of  attire  his 
fellow  pupils  surnamed  Lo  Spagnuolo,  was  instructed  first  by 
Canuti,  next  by  Cignani ;  being  early  grounded  in  the  best 
principles  of  taste.  With  unwearied  assiduity  he  copied  the 
Oaracci  paintings  at  Bologna;  and  at  his  leisure  studied  those 
of  the  first  Venetians  in  that  capital.  He  examined,  too, 
Correggio's  at  Modena  and  Parma,  and  long  sojourned  in 
Urbino  and  Pesaro  to  consult  the  works  of  Baroocio.  Some 
of  these  he  copied,  and  sold  at  Bologna  for  the  originals. 
His  object  invariably  was,  to  form  a  new  manner  out  of  many 
others,  which  he  accomplished ;  and  sometimes  Baroocio  would 
be  his  most  admired  model ;  at  another,  when  he  wished  to 
employ  more  shade,  he  chose  Guercino;  nor  did  he  dislike 
Cortona,  in  respect  to  taste  of  composition.  To  the  examples, 
too,  of  the  dead,  he  added  the  observation  of  the  living ;  and 
was  averse,  if  we  may  credit  his  son,  to  the  labours  of  a  mere 
mechanist  He  drew  every  thing  from  nature,  and  even  had 
a  camera  optica  in  his  house,  from  which  he  copied  the  objects 
that  offered  themselves  to  view,  and  remarked  the  various 
play  and  picturesque  reflections  of  the  vivid  light  His  com- 
positions, indeed,  teem  with  these  novelties,  and  his  short- 
enings also  are  as  singular;  so  that  he  often  places  a 
number  of  figures  in  a  small  space,  while  the  conceptions 
which  he  interweaves  in  his  pictures,  are  more  peculiarly 
fanciful. 

This  turn  for  novelty  at  length  led  his  fine  genius  astray ; 
insomuch  that  Mengs  is  brought  to  lament  that  the  Bolognese 
school  should  approach  its  close  in  the  capricious  Crespi,  (vol. 
ii.  p.  124).  In  his  heroic  pieces,  and  even  in  scriptural  sub- 
jects, he  left  room  occasionally  for  caricature.  Wishing  to 
exhibit  novelty  in  his  shadows  and  in  his  draperies,  he  fell  into 
mannerism ;  and  varying  his  first  method  of  colouring  similar 
to  the  old  painters,  he  adopted  another  more  lucrative  but 
less  excellent  It  consists  of  few  colours,  selected  chiefly  for 
effect,  and  very  common  and  oily ;  gums  applied  by  him  to 
colouring,  as  other  artists  use  them  for  a  veil,  or  varnish ;  few 
-strokes,  employed  indeed  with  judgment,  but  too  superficial 
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and  without  strength  or  body.  Such  was  the  method  which 
we  see  pursued  in  so  many  of  his  pictures ;  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  which  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  the  tints  having 
decayed  or  disappeared,  so  as  to  require  them  to  be  newly 
copied  by  another  hand.  His  son  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
this  fault,  though  he  wished  to  excuse  it  The  reader  may 
peruse  the  defence  in  his  "Fetama  Pittrioe,"  p.  225;  and 
should  he  feel  convinced  by  it,  with  similar  benignity  he  may 
apologize  for  Piazzetta,  who  acquired  his  method  of  colouring 
from  Crespi ;  with  others  who  more  or  less  pursued  the  same 
practice,  at  this  period  extinct 

As  a  specimen  of  his  more  solid  style,  the  picture  of  the  BB. 
Fondatori,  at  the  church  of  the  Seryi,  appears  to  much  advan- 
tage ;  our  Lord's  Supper,  also,  in  Casa  Sampieri ;  a  few  pieces 
in  the  royal  Pitti  palace,  where  he  was  long  employed  by  the 
great  Prince  Ferdinando ;  besides  a  few  other  of  his  first  pro- 
ductions. In  his  other  style  are  various  pictures  conducted 
for  the  galleries  of  the  Roman  nobility;  the  SS.  Paolo 
and  Antonio  as  eremites,  for  the  Princes  Albani  ;  the  Mag- 
dalen for  the  Chigi  palace;  the  Seven  Sacraments  for  the 
Card.  Ottoboni,  of  which  I  have  seen  copies  in  the  Albani 
palace  at  Urbino.  The  whole  of  these  seven  pictures  display 
certain  bold  coruscations  and  contrasts  which  dazzle  the  eye ; 
all  shew  novelty  of  idea;  in  particular  thai  of  the  Spousals 
between  a  young  girl  and  an  octogenarian,  to  the  visible  mirth 
of  the  spectators.  Spagnuolo  lived  to  advanced  age,  honoured 
by  the  pope  with  the  insignia  of  cavaKere,  esteemed  among  the 
first  of  his  age,  while  his  paintings  every  where  abounded. 
Different  houses,  both  in  and  beyond  Bologna,  possess  them 
in  great  number ;  histories,  fables,  and  familiar  pieces.  He 
received  most  part  of  his  commissions  from  the  Signori  Belloni, 
who  decorated  various  chambers  with  his  historical  pieces, 
remunerating  him  with  one  hundred  crowns  each,  though  they 
contained  but  few  figures,  and  all  of  an  ell's  length. 

Spagnuolo's  manner  was  not  one  that  could  be  pursued  by 
«very  pupil  with  applause.  Those  artists  who  were  unable  to 
direct  it  with  equal  imagination,  power  of  design,  spirit  and 
facility,  produced  very  trifling  results.  Even  his  own  sons, 
D.  Luigi  the  canon,  and  Antonio,  who  painted  for  various 
ohurches,  did  not  wholly  follow  their  father's  style,  but  appear 
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invariably  more  studied.  The  canon  wrote  much  upon  the  art*- 
as  the  lives  of  the  Bolognese  artists,  or  the  third  volume  of 
the  "  Felsina  Pittrice,"  edited  in  1769 ;  notices  of  the  painters- 
of  Ferrara  and  Romagna,  still  unpublished ;  various  treatises ; 
with,  numerous  letters  inserted  by  Bottari  in  the  pictorio  col- 
lection. To  few  of  his  age  is  the  history  of  painting  so  much 
indebted,  although  in  certain  national  subjects  he  failed  to  satisfy 
the  whole  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  authors  of  the  new  Guide 
of  Bologna  require  from  him  more  diligence  in  examining  docu- 
ments ;  greater  fidelity  as  a  public  instructor;  more  justice  to 
the  real  merit  of  Ercole  Lelli.  The  four  dialogues  in  defence 
of  his  "  Felsina  Pittrice,"  written  by  a  friend,  were  published 
by  Bottari  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  work  just  cited,  and 
are  worth  perusal.  In  the  same  volume  (p.  143)  we  also  meet 
with  a  letter  of  Grespi,  in  which  he  confesses  his  different 
errors,  declaring  that  he  would  correct  them  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  "  Felsina,"  which  he  was  then  composing,  and 
which  I  am  uncertain  whether  he  ever  completed.  Front 
these  notices  we  gather,  that,  notwithstanding  his  violent 
temper,  he  was  not  wanting  in  fidelity  as  an  historian,  and  ia 
that  readiness  to  retract  his  own  errors,  without  which  none  caa 
pretend  to  maintain  the  true  literary  or  historical  character. 

For  the  rest,  he  must  have  afforded  occasion  for  those 
clamours  against  his  "  Felsina"  and  other  writings  by  some 
satirical  strokes,  which  are  assuredly  severe,  accompanied  by 
many  personal  reflections  on  his  contemporaries.  Concerning 
that  very  respectable  academy  he  relates  some  observations  of 
his  deceased  father,  which  had  better  have  been  consigned  to 
oblivion.  He  disapproves  the  methods  introduced  into  his 
school,  and  laments,  that  owing  to  the  failure  of  good  masters, 
Bologna  was  no  longer  frequented  as  formerly  by  students. 
He  detects,  too,  certain  little  impositions  introduced  into  the 
art ;  such  for  instance  as  displaying  in  the  studio  a  number 
of  pictures  prepared  for  colouring,  to  convey  an  idea  of  pos- 
sessing abundance  of  commissions ;  pronouncing  in  a  breath  a 
number  of  anatomical  terms  on  the  bones  and  muscles,  to  inspire 
a  high  opinion  of  the  artist's  learning;  publishing  eulogiums 
on  some  particular  painting  in  an  article  of  the  day,  which 
only  the  artist  himself  could  have  conceived,  and  written,  paid 
for,  and  believed  to  be  true.     Such,  or  similar  details,  which. 
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mast  hare  sufficed  to  recognise  particular  individuals,  doubt- 
less provoked  many  replies  from  persons  not  publicly  known, 
a*  the  author  gave  no  contemporary  names,  but  deeply  offended 
and  provoked  to  retaliate  upon  him. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Crespi  was  Gionima,  who  survived 
only,  as  I  have  stated,  to  his  thirty-fifth  year.  Nor  did  Cris- 
toforo  Terzi  reach  a  much  more  advanced  age,  the  pupil  also 
of  different  masters.  From  his  outset  he  boasted  a  decision  of 
hand,  able  to  sketch  at  few  strokes  very  spirited  heads,  which, 
however,  by  dint  of  excessive  retouching,  he  deprived  of  much 
of  their  expression.  This  defect  he  remedied  under  Crespi, 
and  improved  himself  by  resicfing  several  years  at  Rome. 
Many  collections  at  Bologna  possess  some  of  his  half-length 
figures  and  heads  of  old  men,  which  are  mistaken  by  less 
experienced  judges  for  those  of  Lana.  In  the  list  of  Crespi's 
pupils,  too,  are  Giacomo  Pavia  of  Bologna,  who  flourished  in 
Spain;  Gio.  Morini  d'Imola;  Pier  Guarienti,  a  Veronese, 
who  flourished  at  Venice,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
director  of  the  Dresden  gallery;  and  the  same  who  wrote 
the  additions  to  Orlandi's  Dictionary.  Francesco  l'Ange 
of  Savoy,  a  pupil  of  Crespi,  became  a  Philippine  monk 
at  Bologna.  His  chief  merit  lay  in  small  scriptural  pictures,' 
some  of  which  I  saw  in  Vercelli,  in  possession  of  his  Eminence 
Martiniana,  bearing  the  author  s  name,  and  quite  deserving, 
by  their  design  and  colouring,  of  a  place  in  that  collection. 

Besides  Franceschini  and  Crespi,  many  others  were  educated 
by  Cignani.  Their  names  have  been  given  by  Zannelli,  who 
published  their  lives ;  a  book  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to 
obtain  while  engaged  in  writing  the  present  work.  By 
Crespi  we  have  an  account  of  some  pupils  whom  he  instructed 
m  perspective  and  landscape,  as  well  as  in  flowers ;  this  skilful 
preceptor  being  accustomed  to  ascertain  the  young  artists' 
talents,  and  confine  them  to  the  inferior,  when  not  competent 
to  the  higher  branches  of  art,  and  even  to  direct  them  to  other 
professions  when  unequal  to  these.  Such  pupils  as  he  retained 
ought  not,  then,  to  be  lightly  contemned,  although  little  cele- 
brated, either  because  they  died  young,  were  dispersed  abroad, 
or  obscured  by  brighter  names.  Among  such  are  Baldassare 
Bigatti,  Domenico  Galeazzi,  Pietro  Minelli,  known  in  history 
bj  a  few  altar-pieces.     Matteo  Zamboni  died  young,  leaving 
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in  some  pirate  bouses  a  few  specimens  of  his  works,  as  mock 
in  Cignani's  style  as  those  of  any  artist  I  am  uncertain 
what  public  works  he  conducted  in  Bologna ;  but  he  acquitted 
himself  well,  for  his  age,  in  two  histories  at  S.  Niccolo  in 
Rimini ;  the  one  representing  St  Benedict,  the  other  S.  Pier 
Celestino.  Antonio  Castellani  is  included  by  Guarienti  in 
the  school  of  Cignani,  though  I  think  by  mistake,  as  he  be- 
longs to  that  of  the  Gaiaeci.  Not  so  Giulia  Benri,  also 
mentioned  in  the  Guide  of  Bologna,  and  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Genoese  of  that  name.  I  may  observe  the  same  of 
Guide  Signorini,  recorded  by  Crespi,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  another  Gnido  Signorini,  heir  to  Guide  Reni.  So  far  of 
the  artists  of  Bologna. 

Federigo  Beneovich  was  a  foreigner  of  a  Dalmatian  family, 
and  I  give  his  name  as  he  himself  wrote  it*  In  the  Dic- 
tionaries it  is  spelt  Boneorich  and  Bendonich;  and  by 
Zannelli,  Benoonmh;  so  that  foreigners  may  be  well  ex- 
cused for  often  mistaking  the  names  of  Italian  painters. 
Federigo,  commonly  called  in  his  own  time,  Federighetto, 
acquired  more  of  Cignani's  solidity  than  amenity  of  style; 
correct  in  bis  design,  strong  in  his  execution,  and  well  informed 
in  the  best  principles  of  Ins  art  Some  of  his  altar-pieces  are 
at  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Venice ;  though  most  of  his  produc- 
tions adorn  collections,  even  in  Germany,  where  he  resided 
many  years.  In  that  of  the  Signori  Vianelli  of  Chioggia, 
mention  is  made  of  his  S.  Jacopo  Sedente;  and  in  another 
collection,  of  Count  Algarotti,  at  Venice,  his  landscape,  with 
a  village  girl,  to  which  Piaszetta  added  another  figure.  Occa- 
sionally, has  manner  is  somewhat  too  much  loaded  with  sha- 
dows, but  by  no  means  to  be  pronounced  contemptible,  as 
asserted  by  Zanetti  (p.  450),  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Guarienti. 

Girolamo  Donnini  also  resided  out  of  bis  country  ;  born  at 
Correggio,  he  lived  at  Bologna ;  and  being  inclined  to  that 
school,  was  first  treated  of  by  Crespi,  next  by  TiraboschL 

*  In  his  two  letters,  directed  to  Rosalba  Camera.  See  Catalogue  of 
the  deceased  Canon  Vianelli's  Collection  (p.  34).  This  artist  also  pub- 
lished a  Diary,  in  1720  and  1721,  written  at  Paris  by  the  same  lady;  in 
which  she  notices  her  own  works,  her  remuneration,  and  honours.  It  is 
accompanied  by  learned  notes.  I  have  recently  received  notice  of  the 
work,  which  causes  me  to  mention  it  in  this  school. 
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He  had  studied  under  Stringa  at  Modena,  and  under  Giangio- 
seffo  da!  Sole  at  Bologna.  Thence  he  went  to  Forli,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Cignani,  not  so  much  to  become  a  machinist  and  a 
painter  in  fresco,  as  in  order  to  treat  lees  difficult  subjects  in 
oil.  His  chief  merit  lay  in  painting  for  private  ornament,  and 
Orlandi,  then  living,  bore  testimony  that  his  pictures  were 
held  m  high  request  for  the  decoration  of  houses.  He  excelled 
also  on  a  larger  scale  ;  one  of  his  altar-pieces  of  S.  Antonio, 
at  the  Filippini  in  Bologna,  being  conducted  in  a  very 
masterly  style ;  as  well  as  others,  dispersed  about  Romagna, 
at  Turin,  in  his  native  place,  and  elsewhere,  the  manner  of 
which,  as  i*  remarked  by  Crespi,  clearly  displays  the  hand  of 
Cignani's  disciple.  A  mvourite  pupil  of  Donnini,  and  whom 
he  assisted  m  a  variety  of  circumstances,  was  Francesco  Boni, 
termed  also  il  Gobbino*  de'  Sinibaldi,  from  being  in  the  service 
of  those  lords.  He  was  from  Faenza,  and  left  several  good 
pictures  in  his  native  place ;  among  others,  a  S.  Teresa,  with 
S.  Gio.  della  Croce,  at  the  Oarmelitani ;  a  Noli  me  tangere^ 
and  the  Meeting  of  S.  Domenico  and  S.  Franceso,  in  the 
church  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Domenicans.  Pietro 
Donzelli,  of  Mantua,  placed  an  altar-piece  in  the  cathedral  of 
Pescia,  in  which  he  represented  S.  Carlo  administering  to  the 
siek  of  the  plague,  displaying  the  style  of  a  pupil  of  Cignani ; 
and  this  constitutes  all  the  information  I  could  obtain  respect- 
ing him. 

The  other  foreign  pupils  of  the  Cav.  Carlo,  who  diffused 
Mb  manner  through  the  Italian  schools,  are  commemorated  in 
ihe  places  where  they  flourished ;  as  Lamberti,  for  instance, 
at  Rome,  and  Parolini  at  Ferrara.  Here  I  shall  add  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  artists  of  Romagna,  whom  I  unite  to  those  of 
'  Bologna.  Antonio  Santi  was  an  Ariminese,  whose  school  only 
is  mentioned  by  Crespi ;  but  in  the  Guide  of  Rimini,  where 
a  few  of  his  works  remain,  he  is  extolled  as  one  of  its  best 
pupils,  though  he  died  young.  The  same  Guide  makes  men- 
tion of  some  paintings  in  oil  and  fresco,  particularly  in  the 
church  of  the  Angioli,  attributed  to  Angiolo  Sarzetti,  pupil 
to  Cignani ;  from  whom,  also,  be  obtained  a  design  for  an 
altar-piece  at  S.  Colomba.  Innocenzio  Monti  is  included  by 
Oespi  among  the  Bolognese,  and  by  Orlandi  among  the 

*  Gobbino,  the  little  hunch-back. 
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punters  of  Imola,  where  he  left  some  works.  One,  of  the* 
Circumcisioii  of  our  Lord,  at  the  Geeu  of  Mirandola,  executed 
in  1 690,  is  extolled  in  a  little  book  of  poems.  He  was  more 
industrious  than  ingenious,  and  more  successful  in  German y 
and  in  Poland  than  in  Italy.  Gioseffo  Maria  Bartolini,  also 
of  Imola,  is  esteemed,  in  his  native  place,  for  a  Miracle  of  8. 
Biagio,  and  for  other  works  at  S.  Domenico,  and  other  churches. 
He  was  employed  a  good  deal  at  Imola,  where  he  opened 
a  school,  and  throughout  Bomagna ;  an  artist  of  great  facility, 
and  partaking,  in  some  degree,  of  the  manner  of  Pasinelli,  his 
first  master. 

The  artists  of  Forli,  among  whom  Cignani  lived  during 
some  years,  are  not  a  few.  Filippo  Pasquali  was  colleague 
to  Franceschini,  whose  grand  altar-piece  at  Rimini  he  sur- 
rounded with  a  very  pleasing  ornament.  Some  of  his  earliest 
efforts  are  met  with  in  Bologna,  at  the  portico  of  the  Serviti : 
but  not  equal  to  the  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Vittore 
at  Ravenna,  which  he  painted  at  a  more  advanced  age, 
and  which  does  him  great  credit.  Andrea  and  Francesco 
Bondi,  two  brothers,  are  recorded  by  Guarienti  ;  though, 
in  the  Guides  of  Pesaro  and  Ravenna  only  one.  is  alluded  to, 
whose  name  is  not  given ;  and  what  pieces  I  saw  at  Forli  itself 
would  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  one  hand ;  such  as  the 
chapel  of  S.  Antonio,  at  the  Carmelites,  the  Crucifixion  at  S. 
Filippo,  besides  others.  He  boasts  the  fine  execution  of  Cig- 
nani ;  but  the  forms  and  expressions  are  not  equally  select. 
Among  other  artists  of  Forli,  instructed  by  Cignani,  war 
the  priest  Sebastiano  Savorelli,  employed  in  some  church 
paintings  even  in  the  adjacent  cities.  To  him  we  may  add 
Mauro  Malducci,  and  Francesco  Fiorentini,  both  priests,  too, 
of  Forli ;  of  all  of  whom  there  is  found  some  account  in  the 
life  of  Cignani. 

Under  the  Roman  school  we  treated  of  Francesco  Mancini, 
from  S.  Angelo  in  Vado,  who,  along  with  Agostino  Castel- 
lacci,  from  Pesaro,  was  instructed  by  Cignani ;  both  nearly 
contiguous  to  Romagna,  but  of  unequal  powers.  Agostino  is 
little  known,  even  in  his  own  state ;  but  Mancini  was  celebrated 
throughout  Lower,  as  much  as  Franceschini  in  Upper  Italy  ; 
and  he  also  educated  several  artists  for  the  countries  adjacent 
to  Romagna.    Sebastian  Ceccarini  was  Mancini's  pupil,  born  at 
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IJrbino,  and  often  mentioned  in  the  Guide  of  Rome,  where,  in 
Hie  time  of  Clement  XII.,  he  painted  the  altar-piece  for  the 
Swiss  chapel  at  the  Quirinal.  He  is  more  known,  however, 
at  Fano,  where  he  was  established,  and  long  continued  to  live, 
wjth  a  handsome  salary  from  that  city.  There  he  appears  an 
artist  of  various  styles,  who  would  have  shone  little  inferior 
to  his  master,  had  he  always  adhered  to  his  best  manner.  His 
&  Lucia  at  the  Agostiniani,  and  different  sacred  histories,  in 
the  public  palace  at  Fano,  display  many  fine  imitations,  strong 
chiaroscuro,  and  well-varied  tints. 

The  Canon  Gio.  Andrea  Lazzarini,  from  Pesaro,  also 
acquired  his  knowledge  from  Mancini.  He  was  both  a  good 
poet  and  prose  writer,  and  truly  well  informed  in  sacred  and 
profane  literature.  Few  Italian  writers  can  compare  with 
him  in  treating  pictoric  subjects.  His  "  Account  of  the 
Paintings  in  the  Cathedral  at  Osirao,"*  and  particularly  his 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  in  the  Churches  at  Pesaro,"  cited 
by  us  elsewhere,  afford  ample  proofs  of  his  superiority,  no 
less  than  those  brief  "  Observations"  on  the  best  works  there 
met  with,  and  that  very  full  "  Dissertation  upon  the  Art  of 
Painting,"  that  has  been  often  re-published.  It  relates  wholly 
to  the  branch  of  "  invention ;"  and  he  has  other  unedited 
works  of  equal  merit,  on  "  Composition,"  on  "  Design,"  on 
"  Colouring,"  and  on  "  Costume,"  which  were  read  in  the 
academy  of  Pesaro,  as  early  as  1753.  These  embrace  a  true 
course  of  painting,  an  art  which  he  taught  gratuitously  in  his 
native  place,  t  Count  Algarotti,  in  drawing  up  his  Essay  on 
Painting,  both  read  and  profited  by  them,  as  I  heard,  at  least, 
from  Lazzarini ;  and  as  the  Count,  indeed,  candidly  himself 
confessed  in  a  letter  which  he  forwarded  to  him  with  the 

*  These  paintings,  executed  in  the  "  abside"  of  the  cathedral,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  pupils,  constitute  his  most  celebrated  frescos.  In  this 
"  Account"  there  is  a  Discourse,  well  worth  notice,  on  Ancient  Marbles 
of  different  Colours,  which  he  introduced  in  those  paintings,  and  the 
method  he  adopted  in  uniting  them.  Such  a  treatise,  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  writer,  renders  tins  little  volume  valuable  ;  which  shews,  too, 
that  he  likewise  excelled  in  architecture. 

t  These  Treatises  were  published  at  Pesaro  in  1806 ;  and,  although  as 
the  industrious  editor  well  observes,  they  were  drawn  up  from  unfinished 
sketches,  they  still  gratify  us,  no  less  by  their  extensive  information  than 
toy  the  ingenuity  which  they  display. 
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work.  He  also  evinced  bis  high  regard  for  his  pictoric 
talents,  by  giving  him  a  commission  for  two  paintings  to  adorn 
his  select  gallery,  which  were  afterwards  inserted  in  the  cata- 
logue. The  subjects  consist  of  Cincinnatus  called  to  the 
Dictatorship,  and  Archimedes  absorbed  in  his  scientific  stu- 
dies, during  the  storming  of  Syracuse.  These  two  histories 
are  well  executed,  inasmuch  as  Lazzarini  was  perfectly  master 
of  good  painting,  as  well  as  good  writing ;  easy,  yet  always 
studied  in  every  part ;  at  once  noble  and  graceful,  with  depth 
of  learning  to  throw  an  air  of  antiquity  round  his  produc- 
tions, but,  at  the  same  time,  free  from  all  affectation  and 
parade.  His  first  colouring  was  of  a  strong  character,  as 
appears  from  a  Pieta,  at  the  hospital  of  Pesaro,  conducted,  I 
believe,  after  having  studied  the  Venetian  and  the  Lombard 
schools,  in  the  course  of  a  pictoric  tour.  Subsequently,  he 
imbibed  a  certain  sweetness,  which  I  may  call  more  like 
Maratta's,  in  which  his  rivals  discover  a  want  of  vigour. 
Though  he  enjoyed  long  life,  he  did  not  leave  many  works, 
as  he  applied  himself  with  assiduity  to  his  clerical  duties. 
Frequently  he  had  occasion  to  paint  for  private  families,  and 
succeeded  admirably  in  his  Madonnas ;  one  of  which,  seen 
weeping,  in  the  Varani  collection  at  Ferrara,  is  among  his 
most  studied  pieces.  His  native  place  possesses  three  altar- 
pieces  at  the  Magdalen,  three  at  S.  Oaterina,  others  in  different 
churches,  and  in  general  upon  a  small  scale.  But  his  genius 
is  more  clearly  apparent  in  some  larger  pictures,  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  cathedrals  of  Osimo  and  of  Foligno;  at  S. 
Agostino,  of  Ancona ;  and  the  two  at  S.  Domenico,  in  Fano. 
One  of  these  contains  various  saints  of  the  order,  placed 
around  the  Virgin,  whose  portraits,  positions,  and  action, 
exhibit  singular  variety  and  grace.  The  other  represents  S. 
Vincenzio,  seen  in  the  act  of  healing  the  sick,  before  the 
people  assembled  by  sound  of  bell ;  nor  is  it  easy,  in  this 
immense  throng,  to  find  any  one  figure  resembling  another, 
or  superfluous,  or  less  happy  in  expressing  what  it  ought.  But 
the  work  in  which  he  appears,  as  I  have  been  informed,  to 
surpass  himself,  adorns  the  chapel  of  the  Counts  Fantuzzi,  in 
Gualdo,  a  diocese  of  Rimini.  He  had  spent  several  years  at 
Borne,  at  the  house  of  Monsig.  Gaetano,  afterwards  Cardinal 
Fantuzzi ;  for  whom  he  made  that  fine  collection  of  pictures, 
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from  each  school,  which  afterwards  went  to  his  heirs,  one  of 
whom,  Count  Marco,  is  well  known  to  the  public  by  his 
"  Monuments  of  Ravenna,"  edited  and  illustrated  in  several 
volumes,  with  much  research  and  erudition :  and  to  whose 
courtesy  I  owe  much  of  my  information  respecting  LazzarinL 
In  this  collection  are  several  of  the  canon's  paintings,  of  vari- 
.  ous  kinds ;  landscape,  a  branch  in  which  he  appears  to  per- 
fection ;  instruments  and  books  of  music,  porcelain,  and  fruits 
that  deceive  the  eye  ;  and,  in  particular,  two  pictures,  on  im- 
perial canvas,  one  exhibiting  the  Baptism  of  Christ;  the 
other,  the  Flight  out  of  Egypt;  where,  in  the  Egyptian  plants 
and  monuments  we  seem  to  recognise  that  ancient  land  itself. 
Still  the  altar-piece  at  Gualdo  shews  a  greater  degree  of 
originality,  as  he  here  displayed  his  utmost  care  in  imitating 
BafEaello,  whom  he  had  accurately  studied,  so  as  to  derive 
from  his  forms  and  composition  all  that  could  go  to  adorn  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child,  seen  between  St.  Cathe- 
rine the  martyr,  and  the  B.  Marco  Fantusn,  a  Franciscan, 
who  will,  perhaps,  obtain  the  honours  of  a  solemn  canonisation^ 
The  place  is  decorated  with  architecture,  the  pavement  varie- 
gated with  marbles  of  different  colours.  The  Holy  Child, 
placed  with  the  Divine  Mother,  upon  a  pedestal,  is  seen 
putting  a  crown  on  St.  Catherine's  head ;  while  the  Mother 
holds  another  in  her  hand,  in  order  that  the  B.  Marco  may 
be  crowned  by  her  in  his  turn.  Two  angels  form  the  train, 
one  of  whom  points  to  the  wheel,  a  symbol  used  by  the  saint, 
and  indeed  touches  with  his  finger  a  sharp  point,  the  better 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  her  martyrdom.  The 
other  is  an  Angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  book  and  sword; 
a  figure  well  suited  to  the  last  judgment,  whose  terrors  the 
B.  Marco  inculcated  in  his  sermons.  There  are  two  other 
beautiful  cherubs,  which  add  to  the  interest;  one  standing 
near  St  Catherine,  holds  a  roll  of  Egyptian  papyrus,  with 
some  Coptic  characters,  in  which  were  described  the  acts  of 
her  passion  ;  while  his  companion  points  the  attention  of  the 
spectator  to  a  maxim  continually  repeated  by  the  B.  Marco, 
"  Nolite  diligere  mvndum,"  inscribed  upon  marble.  How 
widely  different,  in  point  of  invention,  appears  an  artist  versed 
in  literature,  and  one  with  no  taste  for  letters !  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  whole  merit  of  such  a  painting ;  the  saint  and 
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one  of  the  angels  axe  truly  RanWlesque  figures ;  the  Beat? 
in  extasy,  brings  to  mind  the  B.  Michelina  of  Baroccio  ;  the 
other  figures  are  all  exceedingly  well  studied,  and  seem  in- 
tended to  display  the  artist's  refined  gratitude  towards  his 
patrons. 

The  best  professors  that  Romagna  could  boast  at  this  period 
have  already  been  recounted  in  different  Bolognese  schools  i 
for  which  reason,  without  treating  them  separately,  I  shall 
proceed  to  the  painters  of  landscape.*  Among  these,  excelling 
as  well  in  drawing  as  in  figuring,  Orlandi  gives  us  the  name 
of  Maria  ^Elena  Panzacchi,  instructed  in  the  art  by  Taruffi; 
but  her  landscapes  are  now  little  known,  even  in  Bologna ; 
and  Crespi  has  indicated  pot  more  than  two.  Those  of  Paolo 
Alboni,  her  contemporary,  are  recognised  in  Naples  and  Rome 
itself,  and  in  Germany,  where  he  passed  many  years.  Those 
which  are  seen  in  the  Pepoli  palace,  at  the  March.  Fabri's, 
and  in  other  noble  galleries,  might  be  mistaken,  according  to 
Crespi,  for  the  productions  of  Holland  or  Flanders,  on  whoso 
models  he  was  almost  incessantly  employed.  Angiol  Monti- 
celli  formed  a  style  under  Franceschini  and  the  younger  Viani, 
which  the  same  biographer  highly  extols.  No  artist,  at  this 
period,  better  knew  how  to  dispose  his  colours ;  none  tinged 
his  leaves,  his  earths,  his  buildings,  and  his  figures,  with 
more  nature  and  variety.  But  he  was  cut  short  in  mid-career  ; 
he  became  blind  when  his  talents  were  in  their  perfection. 

Nunzio  Ferraiuoli,  called  also  Degli  Afflitti,  was  born  at 
Nocera  de'  Pagani,  not  a  Bolognese.  From  the  studio  of 
Giordano,  he  went  to  that  of  Giuseppe  dal  Sole,  in  Bologna, 
in  which  city  he  was  established.  He  incessantly  employed 
himself  in  taking  rural  views,  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration,  equal,  says  P.  Orlandi,  to  Claude  and 
Poussin ;  an  opinion  to  be  attributed  to  the  friendship  subsist* 
ing  between  them.  He  had  a  mixed  style,  half  foreign  and 
half  Albanesque^  if  we  except  his  colouring,  which  is  not  so 
natural.  Cavazzone  provided  him  with  two  pupils,  who, 
urged  by  their  own  genius,  assisted  by  Ferraiuoli,  became 
tolerably  good  landscape  painters ;  namely,  Carlo  Lodi  and 
Bernardo  Minozzi.  The  first  was  an  excellent  disciple  of  his 
master;  the  second  formed  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself. 
Besides  his  ability  in  frescos,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
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landscape  in  water-colours,  which  he  illuminated  on  paste- 
board, and  it  met  with  much  admiration  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Gaetano  Cittadini,  nephew  to  Pier  Francesco,  ex- 
celled in  the  same  manner,  his  rural  views  displaying  singular 
taste,  fine  effect  of  the  lights,  and  spirited  figures.  I  have  met 
with  them  throughout  Romagna,  as  well  as  in  Bologna.  In 
Romagna,  however,  Marco  San  Martino,  a  Neapolitan,  or 
Venetian,  is  more  generally  met  with ;  and,  in  particular,  at 
Rimini,  where  he  some  time  fixed  his  residence.  His  pieces 
are  ornamented  with  beautiful  little  figures,  in  which  he 
excelled.  He  also  attempted  more  extensive  works,  such  as 
the  Baptism  of  Constantine,  in  the  cathedral  of  Rimini,  and 
the  Saint  preaching  in  the  Desert,  in  the  college  of  S.  Vin- 
cenzio,  at  Venice ;  though  there,  too,  he  is  distinguished  by 
his  landscape,  which  formed,  indeed,  his  profession.  In  the 
Guide  of  Rimini,  he  is  named  Sammartino,  as  well  as  by 
Zanetti  and  Guarienti.  This  last  declares  that  he  remained 
at  Venice  most  part  of  his  life ;  and,  in  the  next  article,  gives 
the  name  of  one  Marco  Sanmarchi,  a  Venetian,  both  a  land- 
scape and  a  figure  painter,  on  a  small  scale,  much  extolled  by 
Malvasia,  and  flourishing  about  the  time  of  Sammartino.  On 
the  authority  of  Melchiori,  who  names  him  Sammartino,  or 
Sanmarchi,  I  believe  that  these  two  landscape-painters  of 
Guarienti  resolve  themselves  into  one ;  and  that  the  mistake 
arose  from  the  resemblance  of  the  two  names,  by  which  one 
and  the  same  person  was  popularly  known  ;  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  other  instances.  Moreover,  what  could 
be  the  reason  that  this  Sanmarchi,  a  Venetian,  is  not  known* 
in  Venice  itself,  but  only  in  Bologna,  where  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  had  a  permanent  abode  ? 

The  elder  Cittadini,  who  excelled  in  flowers,  and  fruits,  and 
animals,  is  commended  in  the  preceding  epoch.  In  the  present* 
we  shall  make  mention  of  his  three  sons,  Carlo,  Gio.  Bastista, 
and  Angiol  Michele,  who,  however  able  in  figures,  at  least  the' 
two  first,  are  known  to  have  assisted  their  father,  and  imitated 
him  in  the  subjects  most  familiar  to  him ;  hence  they  were 
termed  by  Albano,  syndic  to  the  Bolognese  professors,*  the 
fruiterers  and  florists.     From  Carlo  sprung  Gaetano,  the  land- 

*  Malvasia,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 
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scape  painter,  and  Gio.  Girolamo,  who  down  to  our  own  days* 
though  without  attempting  figures,  excelled  in  painting  dif- 
ferent animals,  fruits,  and  vases  of  flowers.  But  this  family 
was  successfully  mailed  by  Domenico  Bettini,  a  Florentine 
professor  in  the  same  line ;  who,  after  remaining  a  long  time 
at  Modena,  where  we  hare  mentioned  him,  came  to  establish 
himself  at  Bologna,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  had  learnt  design  under  Yignali,  and  next  continued  to 
improve  himself  in  the  school  of  Nnza,  at  Borne.  He  was 
among  the  first,  says  Orlandi,  who  dismissing  those  obscure 
and  dismal  grounds,  painted  more  clear  and  openly ;  adding 
attractions  to  such  paintings,  by  the  invention  of  situations, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  perspective;  he  was  frequently 
invited  to  different  Italian  cities,  to  decorate  halls  and  cabinets. 
But  the  favourite  artists  in  tins  kind,  of  his  day,  was  Candida 
V itali,  who,  taught  by  Cignani,  always  atfemave  to  the  pecu- 
larities  of  his  pupils,  made  rapid  progress  in  these  attractive 
branches  of  the  an.  The  freshness  which  appears  in  his  flowers 
and  fruits,  the  beauty  of  his  quadrupeds  and  birds,  are  farther 
recommended  by  a  taste  of  composition,  and  a  delicacy  of  hand, 
which  are  prized  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  Bahnondo  Man- 
zini,  a  miniaturist  rather  than  a  painter,  painted  less  in  oil ; 
but  with  such  a  degree  of  nature,  that  his  imm*.]^  exhibited 
in  cartoons,  and  placed  by  him  in  a  certain  light,  have 
deceived  even  painters  themselves;  for  which  he  has  been 
extolled  by  Zanotti  as  a  modern  Zenxis.  An  assemblage  of 
his  fishes,  birds,  and  flowers,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fine  gallery 
of  the  Gasa  ErcolanL 

At  the  same  period  the  art  was  indebted  to  the  judgment  of 
Cignani  for  a  good  painter  of  battle-pieces  in  Antonio  Calza,  a 
Veronese,  mentioned  in  the  third  volume;*  where  it  is 
observed  that,  being  subsequently  assisted  by  Borgognone,  he 
became  master  of  that  branch  of  art  at  Bologna.  Contempo- 
rary with  him  was  another  pupil  of  Cortese,  who  resided 
during  several  years  in  the  same  city,  named  Cornelio  Ver- 
huik,  of  Rotterdam.  Besides  his  battle-pieces  in  his  master's 
manner,  displaying  strong  and  vivid  colouring,  he  painted,  in 
the  Flemish  style,  markets,  fairs,  and  landscapes,  which  he 

*  Of  the  Italian  edition,  and  in  the  second  of  the  present  one.    Tr. 
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enlivened  with  small  figures,  like  those  of  Callot.  From 
Cignani  also  the  Bolognese  school  received  an  excellent  por- 
trait painter  in  Sante  Vandi,  more  commonly  called  Santino 
da'  Bitratti.  Few  of  his  age  were  qualified  to  compete  with 
him  in  point  of  talent,  grace,  and  correctness  in  the  charac- 
teristic features,  particularly  when  drawn  in  small  propor- 
tions, such  as  were  calculated  even  to  decorate  boxes  and 
rings.  For  these  he  had  constant  commissions,  both  from 
private  persons  and  from  princes,  most  of  all  from  tbe  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinando  of  Tuscany,  and  Ferdinando,  Duke  of 
Mantua,  who  gave  him  a  salary  at  his  court,  until  his  return 
to  Bologna  on  the  duke's  death.  But  he  remained  there  only 
a  short  time,  being  still  invited  to  different  cities,  so  that  he 
educated  no  pupils  fq£  his  native  place,  and  died  abroad. 
With  him,  observes  Crespi,  "  disappeared  the  manner  of  pro- 
ducing portraits  at  once  so  soft  and  powerful,  combined  with 
such  natural  expression." 

Above  every  other  branch  of  inferior  painting,  however, 
the  ornamental  and  perspective  then  flourished  at  Bologna. 
This  art,  as  we  have  stated,  after  the  solid  foundations  on 
which  it  had  been  placed  by  Dentone  and  Mitelli,  aimed  too 
much  at  a  pleasing  and  beautiful,  without  consulting  a  natural 
effect.  But  the  school  did  not  all  at  once  deteriorate,  being 
some  time  maintained  by  imitators  of  some  of  the  most  correct 
models.  In  thfe  number  Zanotti  extols  Jacopo  Mannini,  a 
most  accurate  artist,  who  decorated  a  chapel  at  Colorno  for 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  which  the  Cav.  Draghi  was  employed 
as  figurist,  whose  genius  was  at  once  as  eager  and  rapid  as 
Mannini's  was  slow.  Much  like  two  steeds  of  opposite  temper 
yoked  to  the  same  vehicle,  their  sole  occupation  seemed  that 
of  biting  and  kicking  each  other ;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
separate  them,  the  slow  one  being  sent  back  to  his  native 
Bologna,  where  owing  to  this  blemish  he  never  met  with  any 
encouragement  Arrigo  Haffner,  a  lieutenant,  with  Antonio 
his  brother,  who  died  a  Philippine  friar  in  Genoa,  were  also 
followers  of  Mitelli  in  delicacy  and  harmony  of  colour.  They 
had  been  much  employed  at  Borne  under  Canuti,  their  master 
in  figures,  and  the  former  was  chosen  by  Franceschini  to  paint 
the  perspectives  in  the  church  of  Corpus  Domini.  They 
produced  also  many  pieces  at  Genoa  and  in  its  state,  some- 
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times  with  one,  sometimes  with  another  of  the  mere  eminent 
figurists.  Antonio  acquired  most  reputation,  superior  perhaps 
in  all  but  invention  to  his  brother,  particularly  in  the  sweet 
union  of  his  tints,  as  well  as  in  the  estimation  of  distinguished 
personages.  He  was  called  by  the  Grand  Duke  Gio.  Gastone 
to  Florence,  to  consult  him  respecting  the  altar  of  pietre  dure, 
intended  for  the  chapel  of  the  Depositi  at  S.  Lorenzo. 

A  still  higher  station  in  this  profession  was  attained  by 
Marcantonio  Chiarini,  an  excellent  architect  as  well  as  writer 
in  that  department.  He  had  frequent  invitations  from  Italian 
princes  and  lords,  and  even  from  Germany,  where  he  painted 
along  with  Lanzani  in  the  palace  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 
Many  of  his  pictures,  conducted  in  perspective  for  noble 
Bolognese  families,  still  remain,  and  are  held  as  models  of  a 
sound  and  true  taste,  imitating  the  ancient  colouring  and 
design,  without  giving  admission  to  certain  marbles,  which 
appear  like  gems,  but  please  only  the  inexperienced.  From 
Chiarini' s  manner  was  derived  that  of  Pietro  Pakronieri, 
universally  known  under  the  name  of  the  Mirandolets  dalle 
prospettive.  He  was  the  Yiviano  of  this  latter  age,  and  his 
architectural  pieces  on  the  ancient  model  are  met  with,  not 
only  in  Bologna,  where  he  resided,  but  in  Rome,  where  he 
long  continued,  and  in  a  number  of  other  cities.  They  consist 
of  arches,  fountains,  aqueducts,  temples,  ruins,  tinged  with  a 
certain,  reddish  colour,  which  serves  to  distinguish  them 
among  many  others.  To  these  he  adds  skies,  fields,  and 
waters,  which  appear  real;  nor  do  they  want  appropriate 
figures,  introduced  by  Graziani  and  other  select  young  artists* 
at  Bologna.  We  must  not  confound  Mirandolese  with 
Perracini,  also  known  in  Bologna  by  the  name  of  Miran- 
dolese, who  flourished  at  the  same  period,  but  with  no  sort  of 
reputation  beyond  that  of  a  tolerable  figurist. 

The  school  of  Cignani  increased  that  of  the  perspectire 
painters.  It  first  presented  them  with  Tommaso  Aldrovan- 
dini,  nephew  to  Mauro ;  both  of  whom  accompanied  Cignani's 
figures  in  the  public  palace  of  Forli.  Tommaso  was  employed 
with  Cignani  himself  at  Bologna  and  Parma.  Conforming 
himself,  under  the  eye  of  this  celebrated  master,  to  his  best 
style,  he  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  whole  appears  the  work  of 
Carlo  alone,  more  especially  in  the  chiaroscuro.     His  < 
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montal  portion,  too,  is  there  conducted  so  that  neither  the 
precise  extent  of  the  light,  nor  of  the  shade,  is  apparent,  but 
only  an  effect  resulting  from  them,  as  we  see  it  in  nature. 
He  executed  the  architectural  ornaments  in  the  grand  hall  of 
Genoa,  painted  as  we  hare  said,  by  Franceschini ;  and  he  left 
other  works  in  that  capital.  It  was  his  invariable  custom  to 
modify  his  style,  alternately  soft  or  strong,  in  the  manner  of 
the  figurist.  He  instructed  in  the  art  Pompeo,  son  of  Mauro, 
and  his  cousin,  who,  after  having  displayed  some  specimens 
at  Turin,  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  in  many  other  foreign  cities, 
resided,  and  died  at  Rome,  with  the  reputation  of  a  very 
elegant  artist.  From  the  school  of  Pompeo  sprung  two 
ornamental  painters,  Gioseffo  Orsoni,  and  Stefano  Orlandi 
who,  in  conjunction,  painted  some  able  frescos  in  various 
Italian  cities,  besides  many  theatrical  pieces  for  the  same 
places. 

Whatever  splendour  of  ornament  may  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  theatre  by  the  Aldrovandini  family,  so  greatly 
devoted  to  it,  that  of  the  Galli,  in  the  present  age,  sprung 
from  Gio.  Maria,  pupil  to  Albani,  surnamed,  from  his  country, 
Bibiena,  has  acquired  still  greater  celebrity.  By  the  same 
surname  were  distinguished  Ferdinando  and  Francesco,  his 
sons,  with  their  posterity ;  nor  has  any  pietoric  family,  either 
in  this  or  any  other  age,  advanced  higher  claims  to  public 
notice.  There  was  hardly  any  court  that  invited  not  some  of 
the  Bibieni  into  its  service ;  nor  was  any  sphere  more  eligible 
for  that  family  than  the  great  courts,  whose  sovereign  dignity 
was  equalled  by  the  elevation  of  their  ideas,  which  only 
princely  power  could  carry  into  execution.  The  festivals  which 
they  directed  on  the  occasion  of  victories,  of  nuptials,  or  of 
royal  entrances,  were  the  most  sumptuous  that  Europe  ever 
witnessed.  The  genius  of  Ferdinando,  formed  for  architecture, 
and  for  this  reason  wholly  directed  to  it  by  Gignani,  attained 
such  excellence,  that  he  was  enabled  to  teach  it,  in- a  volume 
which  he  printed  at  Parma.  He  afterwards  corrected  some 
parts  of  it,  in  two  little  volumes  published  at  Bologna ;  the  one 
upon  civil  architecture,  the  other  on  the  theory  of  perspective. 
Indeed,  his  genius  and  works  gave  new  form  and  character  to 
the  theatres.  He  was  the  real  inventor  of  those  magnificent 
scenes  which  we  now  witness,  and  of  that  rapid  mechanic 
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motion  with  which  they  are  seen  to  move  and  change.  He 
spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  Duke  of  Parma's  service  ; 
a  good  deal  at  Milan,  and  at  Vienna,  in  the  court  of  Charles 
VI. ;  always  more  esteemed  as  an  architect  than  as  a  painter. 
But  here,  too,  he  shone,  not  only  in  colouring  scenes,  and 
similar  productions  for  public  festivals ;  but  in  perspectives 
for  palaces  and  temples,  more  particularly  for  the  state  of 
Parma.  Francesco,  less  learned,  but  an  equally  prompt  and 
elevated  designer,  pursued  the  same  line,  and  extended  it  in 
different  cities,  being  invited  to  Genoa,  Naples,  Mantua, 
Verona,  and  Borne,  at  which  last  he  remained  three  years, 
fie  entered  the  service  of  the  emperors  Leopold  and  Joseph, 
who  changed  his  resolution  of  proceeding  to  England,  and 
subsequently  to  Spain,  where  Philip  V.  had  already  declared 
him  his  architect.  The  perspective  pieces  of  the  two 
brothers  appear  in  different  collections;  and  they  are 
occasionally  enlivened  with  figures  by  this  hand  of  Fran- 
cesco, who  acquired  his  knowledge  from  PasuiAUi  and  Cig- 
nani,  instances  of  which  I  have  seen  in  different  ooilectiens  at 
Bologna. 

Ferdinando  had  a  numerous  family,  of  whose  members  we 
shall  mention  Alessandro,  Ajaionio,  and  Giuseppe;  not  because 
equal  to  their  predecessors,  but  as  being  versed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  manner,  both  in  oil  and  fresco  ;  and  on  this 
account  eagerly  soughtafter  by  the  different  courts  of  Europe. 
The  first  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  in 
which  he  terminated  his  days.  The  second  was  muck 
employed  at  Vienna  and  in  Hungary.  On  returning  into 
Italy,  too,  he  still  removed  from  place  to  place,  being  retained 
by  all  the  first  cities  in  Tuseany;  and  still  more  in  Lombardy, 
until  the  period  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Milan.  He 
was  an  artist  more  admired  for  his  facility  of  genius  than  for 
his  correctness.  Giuseppe,  who,  on  his  father's  departure 
from  Vienna  on  account  of  illness,  was  substituted  architect 
and  painter  of  court  festivals  in  his  twentieth  year,  afterwards 
left  that  city  for  Dresden,  where  he  enjoyed  the  same  office, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  also  at  Berlin.  He  was 
invariably  patronised  by  princes,  who  gave  him  regular  sala- 
ries ;  and  by  other  members  of  the  empire,  who  engaged  him, 
at  the  moment,  to  adorn  their  festivals  and  theatres.     His  son 
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Carlo  pursued  the  same  career,  being  pensioned  first  by  the 
Margrave  of  Bareith,  and  afterwards  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
as  successor  to  his  father ;  bnt  he  acquired  greater  reputation 
in  foreign  countries.  For,  Germany  becoming  involved  in 
war,  he  took  occasion  to  make  the  tour  of  France,  proceeding 
through  Flanders  and  Holland,  and  visiting  Rome  on  his 
return  into  Italy.  Last  of  all  he  made  a  voyage  into  England, 
and  at  the  court  of  London  rejected  very  advantageous  offers 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  that  city.  Many  of  the  deco- 
rations invented  by  Giuseppe  and  Carlo,  on  occasion  of  publio 
festivals,  have  been  engraved  from  their  designs,  in  the 
production  of  which  they  were  equally  rapid,  masterly,  and 
refined. 

Where  the  Bibieni  had  failed  in  introducing  their  novel 
inventions  for  grand  spectacles,  their  disciples  finally  suc- 
ceeded. In  this  list,  according  to  the  history  of  Zanotti  and 
of  Crespi,  the  most  eminent  rank  is  held  by  Domenioo  Francia, 
once  the  assistant  of  Ferdinando  at  Vienna,  afterwards  archi- 
tect and  painter  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  After  his  term 
with  thai  court  had  elapsed,  he  visited  Portugal,  and  again 
proceeded  to  Italy  and  Germany,  till  his  arrival  in  his  native 
place,  where  he  died.  To  him  we  may  add  the  name  of 
Yittorio  Bigari,  mentioned  in  high  terms  by  Zanotti,  an  artist 
employed  by  different  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  the  father  of 
three  sons,  who  pursued  the  same  career.  He  also  displayed 
singular  merit  in  his  figures.  Nor  must  we  omit  Serafino 
Brim,  who  obtained  equal  reputation  for  his  perspectives  in 
oil  interspersed  both  throughout  foreign  and  native  cities.  It 
would  form,  however,  an  undertaking  no  way  adapted  to  a 
compendious  history,  to  collect  the  names  of  all  the  professors 
of  so  extended  an  art ;  and  the  more  so  as,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  age,  it  was  becoming  the  general  opinion  that  in 
many  respects  such  art  was  greatly  on  the  decline,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  only  middling  and  inferior  artificers. 

Not  many  years  ago,  however,  it  seemed  to  revive,  and  a 
new  epoch  opened  upon  the  public,  the  praise  of  which  is  due 
to  Mauro  Tesi,  to  whom  his  friends  raised  a  marble  monument 
in  6.  Petronio,  with  a  bust  and  the  following  inscription: 
**  Mauro  Tesi  elegantis  veteris  in  pingendo  ornatu  et  archi- 
tectum  restitutori."    He  belonged  to  the  state  of  Modena, 
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and,  when  young,  was  put  to  the  school  of  a  very  poor 
painter  of  arms  in  Bologna.     Thus  it  was  his  lot,  writes 
Algarotti,  to  have  had  not  a  single  master  of  architecture 
among  the  moderns.     By  means  of  a  peculiar  natural  genius, 
and  studying  the  designs  of  Mitelli  and  Colonna,  examining 
at  the  same  time  their  models  throughout  the  city,  he  re- 
conducted the  art  to  a  style,  solid  in  architecture,  sparing  in 
decoration,  as  it  had  formerly  been,  and  in  some  parts  still 
more  philosophical  and  learned.     His  patron,  the  excellent 
Count  Algarotti,  assisted  in  perfecting  his  taste,  and  made 
him  his  companion  in  his  tours,  encouraging  him  to  make  very 
excellent  observations  on  the  works  of  the  ancients.     Who- 
ever has  perused  his  life  and  publications,  a  fine  edition  of 
which  appeared  at  Venice,  edited  by  the  learned  Aglietti, 
will  have  perceived  that  he  was  as  much  attached  to  Tesi  as 
if  he  had  been  his  own  son.     Nor  did  Tesi  shew  less  respect 
to  Algarotti  than  to  a  father ;  and  when  the  latter,  in  a  de- 
cline, went  to  Pisa  for  his  health,  his  young  friend  devoted 
himself  so  assiduously  to  him,  as  to  contract  the  same  disease, 
of  which  he  died  two  years  afterwards,  still  very  young,  at 
Bologna.     Here  he  left  various  works,  the  most  conspicuous 
consisting  of  a  gallery  belonging  to  the  deceased  Marquis 
Zambeccari,  with  marbles,  camei,  and  figures,  very  well  exe- 
cuted; a  production  displaying  grand  relief  combined  with 
the  most  finished  exactness.     In  Tuscany  also  are  some  re- 
mains of  his  taste,  at  8.  Spirito  in  Pistoia,  and  in  the  hail  of 
the  Marquis  Gerini  at  Florence.    I  saw,  too,  in  possession  of 
the  count's  heirs  at  Venice,   two    pictures,  conceived  by 
Algarotti  and  painted  by  Mauro.     One  of  these,  which  he 
has  described  (vol.  vi.  p.  92)  represents  a  temple  of  Serapis, 
decorated  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  with  bassi  rilievi  and 
pyramids  in  the  distance ;  fit  to  adorn  the  choicest  cabinet. 
It  is  enriched  with  figures  by  Zuccherelli,  in  the  same  way  as; 
Tiepolo  added  them  to  Tesi's  other  pieces.    There  are  en- 
gravings of  some  of  Mauro's  works  in  possession  of  the  same 
nobles,  as  well  as  his  whole  studio  of  designs,  landscapes, 
views  of  architecture,  capitals,  friezes,  figures;  a  rich  and 
copious  assemblage  of  materials,  almost  superfluous  in  so  short 
but  bright  a  career.    After  Mauro,  no  greater  proofs  of  esteem 
in  this  art  were  shewn  by  Algarotti  to  any  one  than  to 
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Gaspero  Pesci,  to  whom  he  directed  a  number  of  his  letters ; 
of  him  too  Algarotti's  heirs  possess  two  pictures,  consisting  of 
ancient  architecture,  with  slight  sketches  of  figures,  scarcely 
indicated. 

But  at  length  we  approach  a  conclusion.  The  Bolognese 
-academy  still  continues  to  flourish  in  pristine  vigour ;  the  aids 
afforded  to  the  pupils  hare  even  been  extended ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  academical  prizes,  there  are  dispensed  others,  which 
the  noble  families  Marsili  and  Aldrovandi  established  at  stated 
meetings,  and  which  still:  go  by  their  name.  I  cannot,  how* 
«ver,  as  in  other  schools,  record  very  splendid  remunerations 
to  the  masters.  But  this  forms  the  more  rare  and  distin- 
guished honour  of  the  Bolognese  artists — to  labour  for  dis- 
tinction, and  to  confer  their  preceptorial  services  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  upon  their  country,  not  only  without  reward,  but 
«ven  to  their  own  loss,  a  subject  fully  treated  of  by  Crespi 
(pp.  4,  5)  in  his  "  Felsina."  Notwithstanding  these  disad- 
vantages, they  have  continued  to  maintain,  during  two  centu- 
ries, the  character  of  masters  in  the  art  From  the  time  the 
'Caracci  first  spoke,  almost  every  other  school  listened  and  was 
silent.  Their  disciples  followed,  divided  into  a  variety  of 
sects ;  and  these  continued,  for  a  long  period,  to  hold  sway  in 
Italy.  The  reputation  of  the  figurists  being  somewhat  on 
the  decline,  a  substitute  sprang  up  in  the  decorative  and  per- 
spective painters,  who  established  laws,  and  produced  ex- 
amples, still  eagerly  imitated  both  in  Italy  and  other  parts. 
Neither  the  Bibieni,  the  Tesi,  nor  the  others  whom  I  have 
mentioned  towards  the  close,  are  so  exclusively  entitled  to 
historical  consideration,  but  that  the  Gandolfi*  family,  with 

*  Previous  to  the  present  edition  (1828),  Gaetano  Gandolfi  breathed  his 
last ;  Ubaldo,  his  elder  brother,  having  already  preceded  him  to  the  tomb,  at 
the  time  he  was  preparing  to  decorate  the  cupola  of  S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna. 
Ubaldo  had  been  pupil  to  Torelli,  to  Graziani,  and  in  particular  under 
ijelB  had  exercised  his  talents  in  drawing  successfully  from  the  naked 
-model,  and  to  such  a  foundation  added  dignity  of  style.  Of  this,  several 
works  in  painting  conducted  with  extreme  care,  as  well  as  some  in  clay 
and  stucco,  at  Bologna,  and  other  places  in  Romagna,  are  ample  proof. 
But  to  judge  more  particularly  of  his  merits,  we  ought  to  examine  his 
academical  designs.  In  his  ideas  he  was  common,  and  not  very  natural 
m  his  colouring,  and  generally  considered  on  this  account  inferior  to  his 
brother  Gaetano,  who  was  esteemed  in  Italy  one  of  the  most  able  artists 
of  his  day.    Bologna,  always  grateful  to  its  eminent  citizens,  expressed 
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several  others,  which  hare  either  recently  become  extinct,  or 
still  flourish,  may  claim  a  share.  Doubtless  these  will  not  be 
in  want  of  deserved  eulogy  from  other  pens,  that  will  succes- 
sively follow  mine. 


at  hit  decease  the  degree  of  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  while  firing. 
His  obsequies,  of  which  a  separate  account  was  published  in  folio,  equal 
what  we  read  in  Mahruim  respecting  those  of  Agostino  Caracci ;  and  the 
oratioBi  there  recited  in  his  praise  by  Sig.  Grflli,  deserves  insertion  in  any 
of  the  most  select  works  written  on  the  art.  There,  too,  Gandolfi,  very 
judiciously,  is  not  held  up  as  a  model  in  painting ;  a  forbearance  which  he 
himself  displayed,  even  refusing  to  receive  pupils,  and  observing  that  he 
was  himself  in  want  of  instruction.  Yet  from  the  influence  of  his  great 
reputation  he  was  frequently  imitated,  and,  as  it  happened,  with  most 
success  in  his  worst  qualities,  more  particularly  in  his  tints.  In  this 
respect  he  had  been  Ul  grounded  by  his  elder  brother ;  but  improved 
himself  by  studying  for  the  space  of  a  year  at  the  fountain  head  of 
cokrarists,  in  Venice,  and  by  copying  for  a  Venetian  dilettante  the  finest 
pieces  of  the  Caracci  at  Bologna.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  bis  fine 
colouring  in  some  paintings,  equal  at  least  to  the  good  artists  of  his  time, 
and  his  interior  colouring  in  others,  as  that  of  the  Death  of  Socrates,  at 
Monsig.  Trenta's,  bishop  of  Fohgno.  It  is  feeble  and  deficient  in  truth, 
owing  either  to  caprice  or  to  age.  In  his  preparations  of  parnfmgs  he 
was  more  commendable ;  his  first  conceptions  were  sketched  on  slate  with 
jpendl,  and  more  carefully  on  paper.  He  next  began  to  select ;  modelled 
the  figures  in  chalk,  and  draped  them ;  afterwards  forming  the  design  on 
a  large  scale,  and  by  aid  of  his  experiments,  and  of  the  bring  model,  he 
went  on  completing  and  retouching  his  work.  He  hat  been  meansed  of 
borrowing  a  little  too  freely  from  ancient  models;  but  whoever  had  seen 
him,  aged  as  he  was,  devoting  himself  in  the  public  academy  to  the  prac- 
tice of  modelling,  will  not  unjustly  confound  him  with  those  plagiarists 
so  notorious  in  our  own  day.  Moreover,  he  may  be  pronounced  inimi- 
table to  most  artists  in  those  rare  gifts  which  nature  had  lavished  upon 
him:  enthusiasm,  fertility  of  invention,  sensibility,  and  skill  in  depicting 
the  passions ;  to  which  he  added  a  correct  eye,  and  ability  both  to  design 
and  compose,  in  the  decoration  of  friezes  for  the  institute,  exotic  plants 
and  other  rarities  of  nature,  as  well  as  to  engrave  with  much  elegance, 
and  skill  to  paint  in  oil  as  well  as  in  fresco.  A  really  impartial  biographer 
must  pass  his  opinion  on  every  man,  and  let  his  verdict  result  from  an 
examination  of  his  master-pieces.  Such  belonging  to  Gandolfi  are  his 
Assumption,  in  the  ceiling  at  S.  M.  deHa  Vita,  and  the  Nuptials  of  Cana, 
at  the  refectory  of  S.  Salvatore  in  Bologna ;  not  to  insist  on  the  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Pantaleone,  at  the  church  of  the  Girolimini  in  Naples,  with 
tome  other  works  scattered  through  various  parti  of  Italy* 
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SCHOOL  OF  FERRARA. 

EPOCH    I. 

The  Ancients. 

Ferbara,  once  the  capital  of  a  small  principality  under  the 
dukes  of  Este,  bat,  once  the  year  1597,  reduced  into  a  lega- 
tion, dependant  upon  the  see  of  Borne,  lays  claim  to  a  series 
of  excellent  artists,  greatly  superior  to  its  power  and  popula- 
tion. This,  however,  will  appear  less  extraordinary,  if  we  call 
to  mind  the  number  of  its  illustrious  poets,  commencing  eren 
before  the  time  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto*  and  continued 
down  to  our  own  days ;  a  sure  indication  of  national  genius, 
equally  fervid,  elegant,  and  inventive,  adapted,  more  than 
common,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  agreeable  arts.  Added  to 
this  felicity  of  disposition  was  the  good  taste  prevalent  in 
the  city,  which,  in  its  distribution  of  public  labours,  or  its 
approbation  of  their  results,  was  directed  by  learned  and 
enlightened  men,  of  whom  it  could  boast  in  every  department. 
Thus  the  artists  have  in  general  observed  appropriate  costume, 
kept  their  attention  on  history,  and  composed  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  classical  eye,  particularly  in  their  paintings  in  the  ducal 
palaces,  recognises  the  image  of  that  antiquity  of  which  it  has 
previously  obtained  a  knowledge  from  books.  The  conve- 
niences of  its  site,  also*  have  been  favourable  to  the  progress 
of  painting  at  Ferrara ;  which,  situated  near  Venice,  Parma, 
and  Bologna,  not  far  from  Florence,  and  at  no  yery  great  dis- 
tance from  Borne  itself,  has  afforded  facility  to  its  students  for 
selecting  from  the  Italian  schools  what  was  most  conformable 
to  the  peculiar  genius  of  each.  Hence  the  origin  of  so  many 
beautiful  manners  as  adorn  this  school ;  some  imitating  only 
one  classic  master,  others  composed  of  various  styles ;  so  that 
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Oiampietro  Zanotti  was  in  doubt  whether,  after  the  five  lead-' 
ing  schools  of  Italy,  that  of  Ferrara  did  not  surpass  every 
other.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  decide  the  question,  nor  could 
it  be  done  without  giving  offence  to  one  or  other  of  the  parties. 
I  shall  here  only  attempt  a  brief  history  of  this  school  upon 
the  same  plan  as  the  rest ;  and  I  shall  include  a  few  artists  of 
Bomagna,  agreeably  to  my  promise  in  the  preceding  book,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  in  its  introduction. 

The  most  valuable  information  which  I  have  to  insert  will 
be  extracted  from  a  precious  MS.  communicated  to  me  by 
the  Ab.  Morelli,  the  distinguished  ornament  of  his  age  and 
country,  no  less  than  of  the  learned  office  he  fills.*  This 
MS.  contains  the  lives  of  Ferrarese  professors  of  the  fine 
arts,  written  by  Doctor  Girolamo  Baruffaldi,  first  a  canon  of 
Ferrara,  next  archpriest  of  Cento.  To  these  is  prefixed  a 
laboured  preface  by  Pierfrancesco  Zanotti,  with  copious  emen- 
dations and  notes  by  the  Canon  Crespi.  Such  a  work,  drawn 
np  by  this  polished  writer,  and  thus  approved,  continued,  and 
illustrated  by  two  men  of  the  profession,  was  long  a  deside- 
ratum in  Italy ;  nor  do  I  know  why  it  never  made  its  ap- 
pearance. A  specimen,  indeed,  was  given  by  Bottari,  at  the 
end  of  his  Life  of  Alfonso  Lombardi,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
inserted  the  life  of  Galasso,  and  of  a  few  other  artists  of  Fer- 
rara. Moreover,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Letters  PH- 
toriche,"  he  published  a  letter  of  the  deceased  Can.  Antenore 
Scalabrini,  relating  to  Baruflaldi's  MS.,  which  underwent  this 
noble  ecclesiastic's  corrections,  communicated  by  him  to  Crespi, 
who  inserted  them  in  his  annotations.  Baruffaldi,  also,  having 
commenced  the  lives  of  the  artists  of  Cento,  and  of  Lower 
Bomagna,  a  work  left  unfinished,  Crespi  supplied  all  it  wanted, 
and  it  has  been  mentioned  by  us  in  the  school  of  Guercino,  and 
among  some  artists  who  flourished  at  Ravenna  and  other  citiefe 
of  Romagna.  Cittadella,  author  of  the  "  Catalogue  of  Ferra- 
rese Painters  and  Sculptors"  (edited  in  1782,  in  4  vols.), 
declares  that  he  drew  his  chief  information  from  Baruffaldi, 
(vol.  iii.  p.  140).  He  complains,  however,  in  the  preface, 
that  a  more  correct  work  being  either  destroyed  or  lost, 
(alluding  propably  to  this  work  with  Crespi's  notes,)  "  he  has 

*  That  of  head  librarian  at  St.  Mark's. 
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not  been  in  possession  of  such  undoubted  authorities  as  might 
he  desired;  a  very  candid  admission,  fully  entitled  to  credit. 
But  this  work  having  come  into  my  possession,  through  the 
courtesy  of  my  learned  friend,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  it  for 
public  information.  On  such  authority  I  shall  freely  ground 
this  part  of  my  history,  adding  notices  drawn  from  other 
sources,  and  not  unfrequently  from  the  Guide  of  Ferrara, 
published  by  the  learned  Frizzi,  in  1787 ;  a  work  that  may  be 
included  among  the  best  yet  given  to  Italy.  So  much  we 
state  by  way  of  exordium. 

The  Ferrarese  school  took  its  twin  origin,  so  to  say,  with 
that  of  Venice,  if  we  may  credit  a  monumental  testimony,  cited 
by  Dr.  Ferrante  Borsetti,  in  his  work  called  "  Historia  almi 
Ferrariensis  Gymnasii,"  published  in  1785.  This  memorial 
was  extracted  from  an  ancient  codex  of  Virgil,  written  in 
1193;  which,  according  to  Baruflaldi,  passed  from  the  library 
of  the  Carmelites  at  Ferrara,  into  the  possession  of  the  Counts 
Alvarotti  at  Padua,  whose  books,  in  course  of  time,  were 
added  to  the  library  of  the  Paduan  seminary.  At  the  end  of 
this  codex  is  read  the  name  of  Gio.  Alighieri,  the  miniaturist 
of  this  volume ;  and  in  the  last  page  there  had  afterwards 
been  added,  in  the  ancient  vulgar  tongue,  the  following  me- 
morial;— that  in  1242,  Azzo  d'Fste,  first  lord  of  Ferrara, 
committed  to  one  Gelasio  di  Niccolo,  a  painting  of  the  Fall  of 
Phaeton ;  and  from  him  too  Filippo,  bishop  of  Ferrara,  ordered 
an  image  of  our  Lady,  and  an  ensign  of  St.  George,  which  was 
used  in  going  to  meet  Tiepolo,  when  he  was  despatched  by 
the  Venetian  republic  as  ambassador  to  Ferrara.  Gelasio  is 
there  stated  to  belong  to  the  district  of  St.  George,  and  to 
liave  been  pupil  in  Venice  to  Teofane  of  Constantinople,  which 
induced  Zanetti  to  place  this  Greek  at  the  head  of  the  masters 
of  his  school.  On  the  authority  of  so  many  learned  men,  to 
whom  such  memorial  appeared  genuine,  I  am  led  to  give  it 
credit ;  although  it  contains  some  marks  that,  at  first  sight, 
appear  suspicious.  I  have  further  made  inquiries  after  it  in 
the  Paduan  seminary,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  there. 

Approaching  the  fourteenth  century,  I  find  mentioned,  that 
whilst  Giotto  was  returning  from  Verona  into  Tuscany,  "  he 
was  compelled  to  stop  at  Ferrara,  and  paint  in  the  service  of 
these  lords   of  Este,  at  their  palace  ;  also  some  pieces   at 
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S.  Agostino,  which  are  still  there  f  that  is,  in  Yasari's  time, 
from  whom  these  words  are  cited.  I  am  uncertain  whether 
any  yet  exist ;  bat  they  afford  sufficient  authority  to  believe 
that  the  Ferrarese  school,  directed  by  such  models,  revived  in 
an  equal  degree  with  the  other  schools  of  Italy.  There  are 
no  accounts  of  the  artists  who  flourished  nearest  to  Giotto, 
from  which  we  may  judge  how  far  they  were  influenced  by 
his  manner.  His  successors,  however,  must  have  been  one 
Bambaldo  and  one  Laudadio,  who*  about  1380,  are  recorded, 
in  the  annals  of  Marano,  to  have  painted  in  the  church  of  the 
Servi.  This  is  now  demolished,  nor  does  there  exist  any 
account  of  the  style  of  these  painters.  As  early  as  1380  ap- 
peared paintings  in  fresco  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Antonio,  by 
an  unknown  hand,  and  also  retouched,  but  of  whose  style  I 
find  no  indication.  In  the  Bolognese  school  I  treated  of  one 
Cristoforo,  who  painted  about  the  same  time,  at  the  church  of 
Mezzaratta  ;  but  as  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  he 
belonged  to  Ferrara  or  to  Modena,  nothing  certain  can  be  con- 
cluded as  to  his  manner.  Thus  the  history  of  letters  affords 
ns  some  degree  of  light,  up  to  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  history  of  existing  monuments  only  dates  from 
Galasso  Galassi,  an  undoubted  Ferrarese,  who  flourished  sub- 
sequent to  the  year  1400,  when  even  in  Florence  the  Giot- 
tesque  style  had  begun  to  decline  in  favour  of  more  recent 
artists. 

The  master  of  this  artist  is  unknown ;  nor  can  I  easily  sup- 
pose, with  some,  that  he  was  educated  at  Bologna.  I  found 
my  objection  upon  an  observation  made  upon  Galasso's 
pictures,  mentioned  by  us  in  the  church  of  Meuaratta  at 
Bologna,  and  obvious  to  alL  They  consist  of  histories  of  the 
Passion,  signed  by  the  author's  name ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
they  are  wholly  opposed  to  the  style  of  all  other  pieces  in  the 
same  place.  The  character  of  the  heads  is  well  studied  for 
that  period,  the  beards  and  hair  more  in  disorder  than  in  any 
other  old  painter  "I  have  seen  ;  the  hands  small,  and  fingers 
widely  detached  from  each  other  ;  and,  in  the  whole,  some- 
thing peculiar  and  novel,  apparently  not  derived  from  the 
Bolognese,  from  the  Venetians,  nor  from  the  Florentines.  I 
conjecture,  then,  that  he  acquired  this  style  of  design  when 
young)  and  introduced  it  from  his  native  place ;  the  more  so, 
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as  this  production  spearing  in  1404,  according  to  Raraflaldi, 
must  bare  formed  one  of  his  earliest  specimens  at  Bologna. 
He  afterwards  remained  there  many  Tears,  though  I  cannot 
think  the  date  1462,  said  to  be  attached  to  one  of  his  histories, 
genuine :  and,  if  there,  it  must  have  been  added  subsequently ; 
but  other  proofs  are  not  wanting  of  his  permanent  residence. 
For  he  there  took  the  portrait  of  Niccolo  Aretino,  the  sculptor, 
who  died  in  1417,  as  we  axe  assured  by  Yasari ;  and  on  other 
authority,  he  produced  some  altar-pieces,  one  of  which  yet 
exists  at  S.  Maria  delle  Bondini.  It  represents  the  Virgin 
sitting  among  yarious  saints,  and  boasts,  says  Crespi,  a  depth 
of  colouring,  combined  with  architecture,  countenances,  and 
drapery  not  ill  designed.  He  has  also  a  Nunriata,  in  the 
Malyeni  museum,  a  picture  displaying  ancient  design,  but 
well  finished  and  of  soft  colouring.  His  best  piece  was  a 
history  in  fresco,  representing  the  Obsequies  of  the  Virgin, 
conducted  by  order  of  the  Card.  Bessarion,  Bokgnese  legate, 
atS.  Maria  del  Monte,  in  1450;  a  work  much  admired  by 
Crespi,  in  whose  time  it  was  destroyed.  From  similar  facts, 
added  to  the  commendations  bestowed  on  Gahtsso  by  Leandro 
Alberti,  I  conclude  that  he  must  hare  obtained  much  repu- 
tation in  the  aboye  city.  He  died  in  his  native  place,  in  what 
precise  year  is  uncertain,  Yasari  treats  of  him  at  length  in 
hisfir8tedhion,but  in  the  second  he  is  dismissed  with  a  few  lines. 
Hence  the  Ferrarese  also  hare  directed  against  him  the  same 
complaints  as  the  other  schools. 

In  the  time  of  Galasso  flourished  Antonio  da  Ferrara,  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Florentines.  Yasari  bestows  on  him  a  short 
eulogy,  among  the  pupils  of  Angiolo  Gaddi ;  observing  that 
he  u  produced  many  fine  works  at  8.  Francesco  d'Urbino,  and 
at  Okfta  di  Castello."  Treating  too  of  Timoteo  della  Yite, 
born  at  Urbino,  the  son  of  Calliope,  daughter  of  Mastro 
Antonio  Alberto  da  Ferrara,  he  adds,  that  this  last  artist  was 
"  a  very  fair  painter  for  his  age,  such  as  his  works  at  Urbino 
and  elsewhere  declare  him/'  Nothing  undoubted  now  remains 
of  him  ;  i£  indeed,  a  picture  on  gold  ground  in  the  sacristy  at 
&  Bartolommeo,  representing  the  Acts  of  the  holy  Apostle, 
with  ethers  of  the  Baptist,  in  small  figures,  is  not  from  his 
hand.  The  work  doubtless  belongs  to  that  age ;  bearing  much 
resemblance  to  Angiolo,  with  colours  even  more  soft  and  warm. 
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In  Ferrara  he  left  nothing  that  now  survives;  the  chambers 
which  he  painted  for  Alberto  d'  Este,  marquis  of  Ferrara,  in 
his  palace,  afterwards  changed  into  a  public  studio,  being 
destroyed.  This  work  was  conducted  about  1438,  when  the 
general  council  for  the  reunion  of  the  Greeks  was  opened  at 
Ferrara,  in  the  presence  of  Pope  Engenins  IV.,  and  John 
Pakologus,  the  emperor.  The  Marquis  ordered  Antonio  to 
represent  this  grand  assembly  on  different  walls,  with  the  like- 
nesses of  full  sue  of  the  principal  personages  then  present. 
In  other  apartments  he  exhibited  the  Glory  of  the  Blessed, 
which  conferred  on  that  place  the  name  it  still  bears,  of  the 
the  Palace  of  Paradise.  From  a  few  relics  of  this  work  it 
may  with  certainty  be  deduced,  that  this  artist  displayed 
greater  beauty  in  his  heads,  more  softness  of  colouring,  more 
variety  in  the  attitude  of  Ids  figures,  than  Galasso.  Orlandi 
calls  him  Antonio  da  Ferrara,  adding,  that  he  flourished  about 
the  year  1500 ;  a  term  of  life  too  protracted  for  us  to  venture 
here  to  confirm. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  appeared  Bar- 
tolommeo  Vaccarini,  whose  paintings,  signed  with  the  artist's 
name,  Baruffaldi  declares  that  he  himself  had  seen.     There 
was  also  Oliviero  da  S.  Giovanni,  a  fresco  painter,  whose 
Madonnas  were  then  by  no  means  rare  in  the  city.    To  these 
we  may  add  Ettore  Bonacossa,  painter  of  that  holy  image  of 
our  Xady  called  del  Duomo,  which  not  long  ago  was  solemnly 
crowned,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  read  the  name  of  Ettore,  and 
the  year  1448.     Still  they  were  only  artists  of  mediocrity; 
but  others  attained  greater  celebrity,  having  modernised  their 
style  in  some  degree,  after  the  example,  as  I  incline  to  think, 
of  two  foreigners.     One  of  these  was  Pier  della  Francesca, 
invited  to  Ferrara  to  paint  in  the  palace  of  Schivanoia  by 
Niccolo  d'Este,  as  it  is  conjectured  in  a  note  to  Barufifcldi. 
Surprised  by  sickness,  he  was  unable  to  complete  the  work, 
but  he  painted  there  a  few  apartments,  which  yet  remain  as 
a  model  for  young  artists.      The  other  was  Squarcione,  who 
also,  in  the  clays  of  Niccolo  d'Este  and  his  son  Borso,  opened 
a  school  in  Padua ;    whose  manner  had  followers  without 
number  throughout  Italy,  and  must  have  influenced  the  Fer*» 
rarese  artists;  distant,  perhaps,   two   days'  journey  from 
Padua. 
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Possessing  suck  means  appeared  Cosimo  Tura,  whom  Vasari 
and  other  historians  term  Cosmd,  and  give  him  as  pupil  to 
Galasso.  He  was  court-painter  in  the  time  of  Borso  d'  Este 
and  Tito  Strozzi,  who  left  a  poetic  eulogy  upon  him.  His 
style  is  dry  and  humble,  as  was  customary  in  that  age,  still 
far  removed  from  true  dignity  and  softness.  The  figures  are 
treated  in  the  style  of  Mantegna,  the  muscles  clearly  expressed,. 
the  architecture  drawn  with  care,  the  bassi-rilievi  highly 
ornamented,  and  laboured  in  the  most  minute  and  exact  taste* 
This  is  remarkable  in  his  miniatures,  which  are  pointed  out  to 
foreigners  in  the  choral  books  of  the  cathedral  and  the  Certosa* 
as  extreme  rarities.  Nor  does  he  vary  in  his  oil  paintings  ; 
as  in  his  Presepio,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral ;  the  Acts 
of  S.  Eustace,  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Guglielmo ;  various  Saints 
surrounding  the  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni.  In 
his  larger  figures  he  is  not  so  much  commended  ;  though  Ba- 
rufialdi  speaks  highly  of  his  works  in  fresco,  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  palace  of  Schivanoia.  The  design  was  distributed  into 
twelve  compartments,  in  a  grand  hall ;  and  it  might  well  be 
entitled  a  small  poetic  series,  representing  the  exploits  of 
Borso.  In  each  picture  was  included  a  month  in  the  year, 
which  was  scientifically  indicated  with  astronomical  symbols 
and  classical  deities,  adapted  to  each ;  an  idea  very  probably 
borrowed  from  the  saloon  at  Padua.  In  each  month,  too, 
was  introduced  the  prince  in  his  usual  employment  at  such 
season  ;  in  the  judgment-hall,  in  the  chase,  at  spectacles,  with 
great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  full  of  poetry  in  the 
execution. 

There  was  also  an  artist  of  considerable  merit  named 
Stefcvno  da  Ferrara,  pupil  to  Squarcione,  and  recorded  by 
Vasari,  in  the  life  of  Mantegna,  as  a  painter  of  few  pieces, 
among  which  were  the  Miracles  of  S.  Antonio  painted  round 
the  avk<  Though  Vasari  describes  his  works  only  as  tolerable, 
it  must  be  observed  that  he  was  considerably  above  mediocrity, 
at  feast  in  the  smaller  figures;  since  Michele  Savonarola 
(do  Laud.  Patavii,  1.  i.)  says  of  the  specimens  before  men- 
tioned, that  they  seemed  to  move,  while  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  the  place  in  which  he  painted  conveys  a  high- 
idea  of  his  reputation.  This  work  is  lost ;  but  there  remains 
in  the  same  temple  a  half-figure  of  the  Virgin,  which  Vasari 
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attributes  to  Stefano ;  and  in  the  church  of  the  Madonnina  at 
Ferrara  is  one  of  his  altar-pieces  of  S.  Rocoo,  in  a  good 
manner.  Baruffaldi  supposes  that  he  flourished  till  about 
1500,  when  he  found  mention  of  the  death  of  one  Stefano 
Falsagailoni,  a  painter ;  an  age  very  likely  to  be  correct, 
when  speaking  of  a  contemporary  of  Mantegna.  On  tbe 
other  side,  there  is  cited  an  altar-piece  at  S.  Maria  in  Vade, 
executed  in  1531,  but  which  might  possibly  come  from  the 
hand  of  another  Stefano. 

However  it  be  respecting  this  epoch,  certain  it  is,  that 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  Ferrara  was 
in  no  want  of  celebrated  artists ;  since  Vasari,  as  we  have 
observed  in  the  Bolognese  school,  affirms  that  Gift.  Bentiyoglio 
caused  his  palace  to  be  decorated  "  by  various  Ferrarese 
masters,"  besides  those  of  Modena  and  of  Bologna.  Among 
these  he  included  Francia,  on  whom,  about  1400,  he  confers 
the  name  of  "  a  new  painter."  In  the  list  of  artists  of 
Ferrara  I  included  Lorenso  Costa ;  aad  from  the  cinmnstanoa 
of  Francia  being  then  a  "new  painter,"  and  oilier  masons,  I 
drew  an  argument  against  the  received  opinion  that  Costa  was 
the  pupil  of  Francia ;  which,  therefore,  I  shall  not  here  re- 
peat I  must  not,  however,  omit  other  information  respecting 
him,  as  connected  with  Ferrara,  where  he  resided  bolero  coining 
into  notice  at  Bologna.  Av  court,  as  well  as  for  private  indi- 
viduals, he  there  conducted  pictures  and  portraits,  with  other 
works  "held  in  much  esteem  f  and  at  the  Padri  di  & 
Domenico  he  painted  the  whole  choir,  now  long  since  de- 
stroyed ;  where  "  we  recognise  the  care  which  he  used  in  the 
art,  and  how  much  study  he  bestowed  upon  his  works." 
These,  I  believe,  and  other  pieces  conducted  at  Ravenna, 
acquired  him  reputation  at  Bologna,  and  disposed  the  Benti- 
vogli  to  avail  themselves  of  his  talents. 

It  remains  to  discover  on  which  of  the  Ferrarese  artists 
who  attended  him,  such  commission  was  conferred.  Coamd 
and  Stefano  were  then  living;  but  it  is  known  that  more 
closely  connected  than  these  with  the  Bentivogfi,  was  Cossa 
of  Ferrara,  a  painter  almost  forgotten  in  his  native  place, 
from  having  resided  so  long  at  Bologna.  Some  of  his  pieces 
are  still  there,  consisting  of  Madonnas,  seated  between  saints 
and  angels,  with  tolerably  good  architecture.     One  of  these, 
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bearing  his  name,  and  date  of  1474,  is  now  in  the  Institute, 
vulgar  in  point  of  features,  and  but  middling  in  colouring. 
This,  however,  is  not  his  best  specimen,  there  being  two  por- 
traits of  the  Bentivogli  (one  at  the  church  of  the  Baracano, 
the  other  in  the  Merchants'  palace),  from  which  I  should  con- 
jecture that  he  is  one  of  those  artists  of  whom  we  are  in 
search.  Nor,  at  this  time,  is  there  any  other  Ferrarese  artist 
whom  I  can  add  to  him,  besides  Bakkssare  Estense,  some  of 
whose  pictures,  signed  by  himself,  are  cited  by  Baruffaldi; 
and  in  museums  are  some  of  his  medals,  two,  more  particu- 
larly, in  honour  of  Ereole  d'  Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  very 
ably  executed  in  the  year  1472. 

On  the  subject  of  first-rate  artists  I  am  often  constrained  to 
introduce  notices  in  different  places ;  in  particular,  when  they 
were  employed  in  some  cities,  and  in  others  became  heads  of 
schools.  Such  was  Casta  in  respect  to  Ferrara.  He  formed 
pupils  for  other  schools ;  as  one  Gio.  Borghese,  from  Messina, 
and  a  Ificoiuoeio  Calabrese,  who,  apprehending  that  he  was 
caricatured  in  one  of  Costa's  productions,  fiercely  assaulted, 
and  almost  despatched  him  with  his  dagger.  I  pass  over 
other*  ascribed  to  him  by  Oriandi,  Bottari,  and  Barunaldi ;  in 
which  they  are  mistaken,  as  I  remarked  in  the  school  of  Bo- 
logna, when  treating  of  Francia.  The  Ferrarese  constitute 
his  real  honour;  Costa  being  here  what  Bellini  was  at  Venice, 
and  Francia  at  Bologna,  the  founder  of  a  great  school,  and  a 
public  teacher.  Some  of  his  pupils  competed  with  the  best 
artists  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  part  approached  the 
splendour  of  the  golden  age.  We  shall  review  Che  whole  series, 
which,  commencing  at  this  period,  and  continuing  to  the  fol- 
lowing epoch,  gives  him  a  claim  taa  primary  station  among 
the  masters  of  Italy .  All  his  disciples  became  excellent  de- 
signers and  noble  eolourists,  transmitting  both  these  qualities  to 
thro  successors.  Their  tints  exhibit  a  peculiar  kind  of  strength, 
or,  as  a  great  connoisseur  used  to  express  it,  of  fire  and  ardour, 
which  often  serves  to  characterise  them  in  collections;  a  quality 
not  so  much  derived  from  Costa  as  from  some  other  masters. 

Ereole  Ghrandi,  called  by  Vasari,  in  his  life,  Ereole  da 
Ferrara,  became  an  abler  designer  than  his  master  Costa,  and 
is  greatly  preferred  to  him  by  the  historian.  Such  too  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  public  opinion  from  the  period  when 
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Grandi  was  employed  with  Costa  at  Bologna,  in  psefemterto 
whom  he  was  invited  to  different  places  to  paint  alone.  Bat 
his  affection  for  his  master,  and  his  own  modesty,  led  him  to 
reject  every  advantageous  offer ;  so  that  when  Costa  went  to 
Mantua,  he  would  have  followed,  had  he  been  permitted  so  to 
do.  Lorenso,  however,  could  no  longer  brook  a  disciple  who 
already  surpassed  him ;  owing  to  which,  and  the  necessity  of 
completing  the  painting  he  had  begun  in  the  Gargaaeili 
chapel  at  St.  Peter's,  he  left  Grandi  in  his  stead  at  Bologna. 
Ercole  there  produced  a  work  which  Albano  pronounced 
equal  to  Mantegna,  to  Pietro  Perugino,  or  any  artist  who 
professed  the  modern  antique  style;  nor  perhaps  did  any 
boast  a  touch  altogether  so  soft,  harmonious,  and  refined. 
He  painted  to  advance  the  art,  and  spared  neither  time 
nor  expense  to  attain  his  object,  employing  seven  years  on 
his  fresco  histories  at  St.  Peter's;  and  five  more  in  re- 
touching them  when  dry.  This  was  only  at  occasional  inter- 
vals, employing  himself  at  the  same  period  in  other  works, 
sometimes  at,  and  sometimes  out  of  Bologna.  He  would  even 
have  continued  to  render  his  work  more  perfect,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  jealousy  of  some  artists  in  the  city,  who  nightly 
robbed  him  of  his  designs  and  cartoons,  which  so  greatly 
incensed  him  that  he  abandoned  his  labours,  and  Bologna 
itself.  Such  is  the  account  of  Baruffaldi,  and  it  agrees  with 
the  invidious  character  of  certain  artists  of  that  period,  drawn 
by  Yasari,  who  in  this  respect  also  drew  down  upon  himself 
the  indignation  of  Malvasia. 

In  the  chapel  of  Garganelli,  Ercole  painted,  on  one  side,  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  and  on  the  other  the  Crucifixion  of 
Christ ;  nor  did  he  produce  in  such  a  variety  any  one  head 
like  another.  He  also  added  a  novelty  in  his  draperies,  a 
knowledge  of  foreshortening,  an  expression  of  passionate  grief, 
"  such,"  says  Yasari,  "  as  can  scarcely  be  conceived."  The 
soldiers  "  are  finely  executed,  with  the  most  natural  and  ap- 
propriate action  that  any  figures  up  to  that  time  had  displayed." 
Many  years  ago,  when  this  chapel  was  taken  down,  as  much 
as  possible  of  Ercole  s  painting  was  preserved,  and  placed,  in 
the  wall  of  the  Tanara  palace,  where  it  may  still  be  seen*.  It 
is  indeed  his  master-piece,  and  one  of  the  most  excellent  that 
appeared  in  Italy  during  his  times,  in  which  the  artist  i 
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tar  hare  revived  the  example  of  Isocrates,  who  devoted  so  many 
£fears  to  Use  polish  of  his  celebrated  panegyric.  There  is  little 
*eke  of  his  remaining  at  Bologna ;  but  at  S.  Paolo  in  Femur* 
is  a  genuine  altar-piece,  and  nothing  more  in  public.  Some 
other  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  the  church  of  Porto  in 
Ravenna,  and  some  pictures  in  the  public  palace  at  Cesena, 
He  has  some  specimens  in  foreign  galleries ;  two  of  his  pic- 
tures are  at  Dresden,  a  few  others  at  Borne  and  Florence ; 
though  frequently  his  name  has  been  usurped  by  that  of  another 
painter,  Ercole  not  having  enjoyed  the  celebrity  which  he 
deserved.  Thus  his  picture  of  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery, 
used  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  Pitti  palace  for  a  work  of  Man. 
tegna.  For  the  rest,  his  paintings  are  extremely  rare,  as  he 
did  not  survive  beyond  his  fortieth  year,  during  which  period 
he  painted  with  the  caution  of  a  modest  scholar,  more  than 
with  the  freedom  of  a  master. 

Lodovico  Mazzolini  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Maz* 
solino  mentioned  by  Lomazzo  in  his  "  Idea  of  the  Temple  or 
-Theatre  of  Painting ;"  thus  entitling  Francesco  Mazzuola,  a* 
if  in  sport.  Mazzolini  of  Ferrara  was  transformed  by  Yasari 
into  Malini,  by  a  Florentine  writer  into  Marzolini,  and  by 
-others  divided  into  two,  so  as  to  become  a  duplicate,  and 
answer  for  two  painters — one  Malini,  another  Mazzolini ;  both 
of  Ferrara,  and  pupils  to  the  same  Costa.  To  crown  his  mis- 
fortunes, he  was  not  sufficiently  known  to  Baruflaldi  himself, 
who  described  him  as  "  no  despicable  scholar  of  Costa,"  having 
probably  seen  only  some  of  his  more  feeble  efforts.  He  did  not 
excel  in  large  figures,  but  possessed  very  rare  merit  in  those  on  a 
smaller  scale.  At  S.  Francesco  in  Bologna  is  one  of  his  altar* 
pieces,  the  Child  Jesus  disputing  in  the  Temple ;  to  which  is 
added  a  small  history  of  his  birth.  It  was  admired  by  Bal- 
dassare  da  Siena ;  and  Lamo,  in  his  MS.  often  before  cited, 
describes  it  as  an  excellent  production ;  but  this  piece  was 
retouched  by  Cesi.  Other  little  pictures,  and  among  these  the 
duplicates  of  his  histories  already  recorded,  are  to  be  seen  at 
Borne  in  the  Aldobrandini  gallery,  presented,  perhaps,  as  a 
legacy  by  the  Cardinal  Alessandro,  who  in  Mazzolini's  time 
was  legate  at  Ferrara.  Other  pieces  are  at  the  Campidoglio, 
formerly  belonging  to  Card.  Pio,  as  I  gather  from  a  note  of 
Mens.  Bottari.    From  such  specimens,  in  considerable  number 
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mud  genuine,  we  may  form  an  idea  of  Mazzolini's 
which  Baruffaldi  laments  should  continue  to  be  one  nearly 
unknown  to  the  dilettanti.  It  displays  an  incredible  degree 
of  finish ;  sometimes  appearing  in  his  smallest  pictures  like 
miniature;  while  not  only  the  figures,  but  the  landscape,  the 
architecture,  and  the  bassirilievi,  are  most  carefully  executed. 
There  is  a  spirit  and  clearness  in  his  heads,  to  which  few  of 
his  contemporaries  could  attain ;  though  they  are  wholly  taken 
from  life,  and  not  remarkably  select ;  in  particular  those  of  hk 
old  men,  which  in  the  wrinkles  and  the  nose  sometimes  border 
on  caricature.  The  colour  is  of  a  deep  tone,  in  the  style 
before  mentioned ;  not  so  soft  as  that  of  Erode ;  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  gilding  even  in  the  drapery,  but  sparingly 
applied.  In  some  collections  his  name  has  been  confounded 
with  that  of  Gaudenuo  Ferrari,  perhaps  derived  by  mistake 
from  Lodovioo  da  Ferrara.  Thus,  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Flo- 
rence, a  little  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child,  to  whom 
S.  Anna  is  seen  presenting  fruits,  witk  figures  of  S.  Giovac- 
ohino  and  another  saint,  has  been  attributed  to  Ferrari.  But 
it  is  the  work  of  Mazsolini,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  after 
the  comparison  made  with  others  examined  at  Borne. 

From  the  resemblance  of  his  style  to  Costa,  and  even  supe- 
rior in  the  heads,  it  is  conjectured  that  Michele  Coltellint 
sprung  from  the  same  school.  Some  specimens  of  his  works 
are  recorded  in  the  church  and  convent  of  the  PP.  Agostiniani 
-of  Lombardy,  two  of  which  yet  remain  in  existence ;  one  an 
altar-piece  at  the  church,  in  the  usual  composition  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  refectory  at  S.  Monica  with  four 
female  saints  belonging  to  that  order.  The  date  inscribed, 
together  with  his  name,  on  an  altar-piece,  informs  us  that  he 
was  still  living  in  the  year  1517.  It  is  uncertain  in  what 
school  Domenico  Panetti  received  his  education ;  but  I  know 
that  his  works,  during  several  years,  appear  only  feeble  efforts. 
His  former  pupil,  Garofolo,  however,  returning  subsequently 
rfrom  Rome,  after  acquiring  the  new  style  under  Rafiaelkv  lie 
^■received  his  old  master,  Panetti,  as  a  pupil,  and  so  greatly 
improved  him  as  to  render  his  latter  works  worthy  of  compe- 
tition with  the  best  masters  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Suck 
is  his  St.  Andrew,  at  the  Agostiniani,  just  before  recorded,  in 
which  he  displays  not  only  accuracy,  but,  what  is  far  more 
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Tare  for  his  times,  a  dignified  and  majestic  manner.  The  artist's 
name,  which  is  affixed,  with  several  other  works  conducted  in 
the  same  taste  (one  of  which  is  now  seen  in  Dresden)  hear 
evidence  of  a  change  in  pictoric  character  without  example. 
Gio.  Bellini  and  Pietro  Perugino,  indeed,  improved  themselves 
upon  the  models  of  their  disciples,  but  they  had  previously 
attained  the  rank  of  eminent  masters,  which  cannot  be  averred 
of  Panetti.  Yasari  relates  that  Garofolo  was  pupil  to  Dome- 
nico  Lanero,  in  Ferrara ;  an  error  resembling  that  of  Orlandi, 
who  terms  him  Lanetti,  and  all  these  are  the  same  individual 
Domenico  Panetti.  He  flourished  some  years  during  the  six- 
teenth cestory,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  Codi,  and  the 
three  Contignolli,  who,  though  belonging  to  lower  Romagna, 
having  nourished  abroad,  have  been  included  in  the  school  of 
Bologna,  or  in  its  adjacent  places.  A  few  others,  known  only 
by  their  names,  swch  as  Alessandro  Carpi,  or  Cesare  Testa, 
may  be  sought  for  in  the  work  of  Cittadella. 
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XHJ.b.  of  Ferrara.  from  the  time  of  Alfonso  I.  till  Alfonso  II.,  last  of  the 
ATtU,t8Bs£  U$,  to Ferrara,  who  emnlate  the  best  Italian  styles. 

The  most  fiouriabing  epoch  of  the  Ferrarese  school  dates  its. 
commencement  from  the  first  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century^- 
It  traces  its  source  to  two  brothers  named  Dossi,  and  to 
Benvenuto  da  Garofolo,  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  to  Duke 
Alfonso  d'Este,  who  employed  them  in  his  service,  so  as  to 
retain  them  in  their  native  place,  where  they  might  form 
Bupils  worthy  of  themselves.  This  prince,  whose  memory 
has  been  embalmed  by  so  many  distinguished  poete,  was  pecu- 
liarly attached  to  the  fine  arts.  In  his  court  Titian  painted, 
and  Ariosto  conferred  with  him  upon  the  subjects  of  h» 
pencil,  as  we  learn  from  Ridolfi  in  the  life  of  Titian  himself. 
This  was  subsequent  to  the  year  1514,  when  Gian  Bellini, 
already  old,  left  in  an  unfinished  state  his  noble  work  of  the 
Bacchanals,  which  has  long  decorated  the  Aldobrandini  gallery 
at  Rome;  and  when  Titian  was  called  upon  to  complete  it. 
He  likewise  conducted  various  paintings  in  fresco,  which  still 
remain  in  a  small  chamber,  in  the  palace  of  Ferrara ;  besides 
others  in  oil,  such  as  portraits  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  and 
his  celebrated  Crwto  della  Moneta,  which  we  have  extolled 
for  one  of  his  most  studied  productions.  Pellegnno  da  b. 
Danielle,  another  pupil  of  Gian  Bellini,  but  not  to  compare 
with  Titian,  though  not  inferior  to  many  of  the  same  school, 
was  retained  and  honoured  by  the  same  court,  where  he  left 
a  few  works,*  of  which  there  remains  no  account,  or  can- 
founded,  perhaps,  with  those  of  Dosso,  an  artist  of  much 

*  See  Benalclis,  p.  20. 
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celebrity,  and  of  various  styles,  at  the  same  court,  as  we  now 
proceed  to  shew. 

Assisted  by  such  models,  the  talents  of  Dosso  Dossi,  and 
of  his  brother,  Gio.  Batista,  born  at  Dosso,  a  place  near 
Ferrara*  may  have  been  considerably  improved.  They  were, 
first,  pupils  to  Costa,  and  afterwards,  says  Baruflaldi,  resided 
six  years  at  Rome,  and  five  in  Venice,  devoting  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  best  masters,  and  drawing  portraits  from 
life.  By  such  means  they  formed  their  peculiar  character, 
but  of  different  kinds.  Dosso  succeeded  admirably  in  figures, 
while  Gio.  Batista  was  perhaps  below  mediocrity.  Still  he 
aimed  at  them ;  sometimes  even  in  spite  of  his  brother's  re- 
monstrances, with  whom  he  lived  at  continual  variance,  though 
unable  to  separate  from  him  by  command  of  the  prince,  who 
'gave  him  as  his  brother  s  assistant.  He  was  thus  like  a  slave 
at  the  oar,  ever  drudging  against  his  will ;  and  when  obliged 
to  consult  respecting  their  common  labours,  he  wrote  what 
suggested  itself  refusing  to  communicate  by  word  of  mouth. 
Envious  and  spiteful  in  his  mind,  he  was  equally  deformed  in 
person,  expressing  as  it  were  the  picture  of  his  internal  ma- 
lignity. His  real  talent  lay  in  ornamenting,  and  still  more 
in  landscape,  a  branch  in  which,  according  to  Lomazzo,  he 
was  inferior  neither  to  Lotto,  to  Gaudenzio,  to  Giorgione,  nor 
to  Titian.  There  remain  some  specimens  of  his  friezes  in  the 
palace  of  the  Legation,  and  in  still  better  preservation  some 
works  noticed  by  Baruffaldi  at  the  villa  of  Belnguardo. 

The  two  brothers  obtained  constant  employment  at  Alfonso's 
court,  and  subsequently  from  Ercole  II.  They,  likewise, 
composed  the  cartoons  for  the  tapestries  at  the  cathedral  of 
Ferrara,  and  for  those  which  are  in  Modena,  part  at  S.  Fran- 
cesco and  part  at  the  ducal  palace,  representing  various 
exploits  of  the  Esti.  How  far  Vasari  may  be  entitled  to 
credit  in  his  account  of  Ercole's  invitation  of  Pordenone  to 
compose  cartoons  for  his  tapestries,  there  being  no  good 
figurists  at  Ferrara  for  "  themes  of  war,"  it  is  difficult  to 
decide.  He  adds,  that  Pordenone  died  there,  shortly  after 
his  arrival,  in  1540,  as  was  reported,  by  poison.  This 
assertion,  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  Dossi  who  then 
flourished,  has  not  been  noticed,  I  believe,  by  any  Ferrarese 
writers,  who  else  would  doubtless  have  defended  their  reputa- 
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tkra  by  citing  the  exploits  of  arms  figured  in  s 
tapestries.  On  other  points,  indeed,  this  hat  been 
particularly  in  regard  to  their  paintings,  which  decorated  a 
chamber  of  the  Imperiale,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  dukes  of 
Urbino.  It  is  observed  by  Yasari,  that  "the  work  was 
conducted  in  an  absurd  style,  and  they  departed  from  tke> 
Duke  Francesco  Maria's  court  in  disgrace,  who  was  compelled 
to  destroy  all  they  had  executed,  and  cause  the  whole  to  be 
repainted  from  designs  by  Genga."  The  answer  made  to  this 
is,  that  the  destruction  of  that  work  was  owing  to  the  jealousy 
of  their  competitors,  and  still  more  "to  the  policy  of  that 
prince,  who  did  not  wish  his  artists  of  Urbino  surpassed  by 
those  of  Ferrara."  These  are  the  words  of  Vatario,  from 
Malvasia  (vol  ii-  p.  150),  though  I  believe  that  too  muck 
deference  was  paid  to  Valesio  in  adopting  such  an  excuse  ;  as 
it  seems  inconsistent  with  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the 
prince  to  suppose  him  capable  of  this  species  of  barbarism, 
and  from  the  motive  which  is  adduced.  I  rather  apprehend 
that  the  work  must  hare  failed  by  the  fecit  of  Gio.  Batista, 
who,  dissatisfied  with  his  allotted  grotesques  and  landscape*, 
insisted  on  shining  as  a  figurist.  There  is  a  similar  example 
in  a  court-yard  of  Ferrara,  where  he  inserted  some  figures 
against  Dosso's  wishes,  and  acquitted  himself  ilL  For  the 
rest,  a  much  better  defence  of  their  talents  was  made  by 
Ariosto.  For  he  not  merely  availed  himself  of  Dosse's 
talents  to  draw  his  own  portrait,  and  the  arguments  to  tto 
cantos  of  his  Furioso,  but  has  immortalised  both  his  and  his 
brother's  name,  along  with  the  most  eminent  Italian  painter* 
when  he  wrote,  u  Leonardo,  Andrea  Mantegna,  e  Gian  BeUino, 
Duo  Dossi ;"  names  which  are  followed  by  those  of  Michel- 
angelo, RaffaeUo,  Tiziano,  and  Sebaetiano  del  Piombo.  Swch 
commendation  was  not  a  mere  tribute  to  friendship,  but  to* 
Dosso's  merit,  always  highly  extolled  likewise  by  foreigner*. 
His  most  distinguished  works  are  now  perhaps  at  Dresden, 
which  boasts  seven  of  them,  and  in  particular  the  altar-piece* 
of  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church,  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
pieces.  His  St.  John  in  Patmos  is  at  the  Lateranensi  in 
Ferrara  ;  the  head,  free  from  any  retouching,  is  a  master-pieee 
of  expression,  and  acknowledged  by  Cochin  himself  to  be  bigfaly 
Bafiaeilesque.     But  his  most  admired  production  was  at  tfe» 
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Domenicaiii  of  Faenza,  where  there  is  now  a  copy,  the 
original  haying  been  removed  on  account  of  its  decay.  It 
erhibite  Christ  disputing  among  the  doctors ;  the  attitudes  so 
naturally  expressive  of  surprise,  and  the  features  and  draperies 
so  well  varied,  as  to  appear  admirable  even  in  the  copy. 
There  is  a  little  picture  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Campi- 
doglio,  formerly  belonging  to  Card.  Pio  of  Ferrara,  full  of 
life,  polish,  and  coloured  with  most  tasteful  and  mellow  tints. 
By  the  same  hand  I  have  seen  several  "  Conversazioni"  in  the 
Gasa  Sampieri  at  Bologna,  and  a  few  Holy  Families  in  other 
collections,  one  in  possession  of  Sig.  Cav.  Aequa  at  Oshno. 
la  pktoric  works  I  sometimes  mid  him  compared  with 
Baffaello,  sometimes  with  Titian  or  Correggio ;  and  certainly 
he  has  the  gracefulness,  the  tints,  and  chiaroscuro  of  a  great 
master.  He  retains,  however,  more  of  the  old  style  than 
these  artists,  and  boasts  a  design  and  drapery  which  attract 
the  spectator  by  their  novelty.  And  in  some  of  his  more 
laboured  pieces  he  adds  to  this  novelty  by  a  variety  and 
warmth  of  colours  which  nevertheless  does  not  seem  to 
diminish  their  union  and  harmony. 

Dosso  survived  Gio.  Batista  some  years,  during  which  he 
continued  to  paint,  and  to  form  pupils,  until  infirmity  and  old 
age  compelled  him  to  desist.  The  productions  of  this  school 
are  recognised  in  Ferrara  by  their  resemblance  of  style ;  and 
from  their  great  number  it  is  conjectured  that  the  Dossi 
directed  the  works,  while  their  assistants  and  disciples 
executed  them.  Few  of  these,  however,  are  known,  and 
among  them  one  Evangelists  Dossi,  who  has  nothing  to 
recommend  him  but  his  name,  and  whose  works  Scannelli  did 
not  care  to  point  out  to  posterity.  Jacopo  Pannieciati,  by 
birth  a-  noble,  is  mentioned  by  historians  as  a  first  rate 
imitator  of  the  Dossi,  though  he  painted  little,  and  died 
young,  about  the  year  1540.  Niccolo  Rosselli,  much 
employed  at  Ferrara,  has  been  supposed  to  belong  to  this 
school,  from  his  resemblance  in  some  pictures  to  Dosso, 
particularly  in  that  of  Christ  with  two  angels,  on  an  altar  of 
the  Battati  Bianchi.  But  in  his  twelve  altar-pieces  at  the 
Certosa,  he  imitated  also  Benvennto  and  Bagnacavallo,  with 
several  other  artists.  His  school,  then,  must  remain  uncertain; 
As  more  so  as  his  composition,  so  very  laboured,  soft,  and 
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minute,  with  reddish  tints  like  those  of  crayons,  leaves  it  e*sW 
doubtful  whether  he  studied  at  Ferrara  at  aH.  The  utsW 
taste  was  displayed  by  Leonardo  Brescia,  more  a  merchant 
than  a  painter ;  from  which  some  have  supposed  him  RossetHfe 
pupil. 

Better  known  than  these  is  the  name  of  Caligarino,  in 
other  words  the  little  shoe-maker,  a  title  derived  from  bar 
first  profession.  His  real  name  was  Gabriel  Cappellini ;  and: 
one  of  the  Dossi  having  said,  in  praise  of  a  pair  of  shoes 
made  by  him,  that  they  seemed  to  be  painted,  he  took  the 
hint  and  relinquished  his  awl  to  embrace  his  new  profession.'- 
The  old  Guide  of  Ferrara  extols  his  bold  design  and  the 
strength  of  his  colours.  The  best  that  now  remains  is  his 
picture  of  the  Virgin  between  two  saints  John,  at  S.  Giovan- 
nino;  the  ground  of  which  has  been  retouched,  or  rather 
spoiled.  An  altar-piece,  in  good  preservation,  is  also  ascribed 
to  him  in  S.  Alessandro,  at  Bergamo,  representing  our  Lord's 
Supper.  The  manner  partakes  in  some  degree  of  that  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  though  very  exact  and  boasting  good  tintev 
In  time,  however,  he  approached  nearer  to  the  moderns,  as 
we  gather  from  another  Holy  Supper,  a  small  picture  h* 
possession  of  Count  Carrara.  This  new  style  has  led  to  the< 
supposition  that  he  was  pupil  to  Paul  Veronese,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  respecting  an  artist  who  was  already 
employed  in  his  art  as  early  as  1520. 

Gio.  Francesco  Surchi,  called  Dielai,  was  pupil  and  assistant 
to  the  Dossi,  when  employed  in  painting  at  Belriguardo,  at 
Belvedere,  at  the  Giovecca,  and  at  Cepario,  in  which  palaces 
they  gave  the  most  distinguished  proofs  of  their  merit.  Tiros 
instructed  by  both  brothers,  he  became  perhaps  the  most 
eminent  figurist  among  his  fellow-pupils,  and  beyond  question 
the  best  ornamental  painter.  He  left  few  specimens  in  the 
second  branch,  but  many  in  the  first.  In  rapidity,  vivacity,; 
and  grace  in  his  figures,  he  approaches  Dosso,  and  in  a  similar 
manner  in  his  easy  and  natural  mode  of  draping.  In  the 
warmth  of  his  colouring,  and  in  his  strong  lights,  he  even 
aimed  at  surpassing  him ;  but,  like  most  young  artists  who 
carry  to  excess  the  maxims  of  their  schools,  he  became  crude 
and  inharmonious,  at  least  in  some  of  his  works.  Two  of  his 
Nativities  at  Ferrara  are  highly  extolled,  one  at  the  Benedet* 
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ijyai,  the  other  at  S.  Giovannino,  to  which  last  is  added  the 
portrait  of  Ippolito  Riminaldi,  a  distinguished  civilian  of  his 
age*  Writers  are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  com- 
parative excellence  of  these  two  altar-pieces,  but  they  agree  in 
awarding  great  merit  to  both. 

We  proceed  to  treat  of  Benvennto,  another  great  luminary 
of  this  school ;  and  we  must  first  premise  that  there  are  some 
mistakes  as  to  his  name,  which  has  often  betrayed  oar  dilet- 
tanti into  errors.  Besides  Benvennto  Tisio,  snrnamed  from 
.  his  country  Garofolo,  there  flourished  at  the  same  period  Gio. 
Batista  Benvenuti,  by  some  said  to  have  been  also  a  native  of 
Garofolo,  and  from  his  fathers  occupation  denominated  Orto- 
lano, the  gardener.  Now,  by  many,  he  has  been  confounded 
with  Tisio,  both  from  resemblance  of  name  and  taste,  so  far 
as  to  have  had  even  his  portrait  mistaken  for  the  former,  and 
40  such  inserted  in  Vasari's  edition  that  appeared  at  Bologna. 
There  Ortolano  had  pursued  his  studies  about  1512,  from  the 
works  of  Raffaello,  which  were  few,  and  from  those  of 
Bognacavallo,  whose  style  he  afterwards  emulated  in  some 
pictures.  Leaving  that  place  sooner  than  he  had  intended,  owing 
to  an  act  of  homicide,  he  never  attained  to  a  complete  imitation 
of  Raffaello.  But  he  excelled  in  his  taste  for  design  and 
perspective,  united  to  more  robust  colouring,  observes  Baruf-* 
faldi,  than  what  we  see  in  Raflaello  himself,  and  it  is  habitual 
in  this  school  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Several  of  his  altar-pieces  have  been  transferred 
into  the  Roman  galleries,  where  in  the  present  day  they  are 
attributed,  I  believe,  to  Tisio,  whose  first  manner,  being  more 
careful  than  soft  and  tasteful,  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  Ortolano.  There  are  others  at  Ferrara,  both  in  public  and 
private,  and  one  in  the  usual  old  style  of  composition  at 
S.  Niccolo,  with  the  date  affixed  of  1520.  In  the  parochial 
•church  of  Bondeno  there  is  another,  which  is  extolled  by 
Scannelli  (p.  did),  in  which  are  represented  the  saints  Sebas- 
tian and  Rocco,  and  Demetrius,  who,  in  military  dress,  is  seen 
leaning  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  absorbed  in  thought ;  the 
whole  attitude  so  picturesque  and  real  as  at  once  to  attract 
the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  his  name  should  have  been 
eclipsed  by  Tisio,  an  artist  deservedly  extolled  as  the  most 
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eminent  among  Ferrarese  painters.  Of  aim  we  have  treated 
zather  at  length  in  the  Roman  school,  both  as  occupying-  a 
high  station  in  the  list  of  RaJaello's  pupils,  and  as  the  one 
most  frequently  met  with  in  the  Roman  collections.  We 
hare  a  little  before  mentioned  Benvenuto's  first  education 
under  Panettt,  from  whose  school  he  went  to  Cremona,  under 
Nieoolo  Soriani,  his  maternal  uncle,  and  next  under  Boccaccio 
BoocaocL  On  Niecolo's  death,  in  1499,  he  fled  from  Cremona, 
and  first  resided  during  fifteen  months  in  Rome,  with  Okm. 
Baldini,  a  Florentine.  Thence  he  travelled  through  various 
Italian  cities,  remained  two  yean  with  Costa  in  Mantua,  and 
then  returning  for  a  short  space  to  Ferrara,  finally  proceeded 
back  to  Rome.  These  circumstances  I  here  give,  on  account 
of  a  number  of  Benrenuto's  works  being  met  with  in  Ferrara 
and  elsewhere,  which  partake  little  or  nothing  of  the  Reman 
style,  though  not  excluded  as  apocryphal,  as  they  are 
attributed  to  hie  earlier  age.  Alter  remaining  a  few  years 
with  Rafiaello,  his  domestic  aflairs  recalled  him  to  Ferrara ; 
haying  arranged  these,  he  prepared  to  return  to  Rome,  where 
his  great  master  anxiously  awaited  him,  according  to  Vasari, 
in  order  to  accomplish  him  in  the  art  of  design.  But  the 
solicitations  of  Panetti,  and  still  more,  the  commissions  of 
Duke  Alfonso,  retained  him  in  his  native  place,  engaged  with 
the  Dossi  in  immense  undertakings  at  Belrignardo  and  other 
places.  It  is  observed  by  Barufaldi,  that  the  degree  of 
Raflaellesque  taste  to  be  traced  in  the  two  brothers'  works,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  Tisio.  He  conducted  a  great  number  of 
other  paintings,  both  in  fresco  and  in  oil. 

His  most  happy  period  dates  from  1519,  when -he  painted 
in  S.  Francesco  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents ;  availing 
himself  of  earthen  models,  and  copying  draperies,  landscape, 
and  in  short  every  thing  from  the  life.  In  the  same  church 
is  his  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  his  celebrated  Taking  of 
Christ,  commenced  in  1520,  and  finished  in  1524.  No  better 
works  appeared  from  his  hand,  nor  better  composed,  more 
animated,  conducted  with  more  care  and  softness  of  colouring. 
There  only  remains  some  trace  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
point  of  design ;  and  some  little  affectation  of  grace,  if  the 
opinion  of  Vasari  be  correct.  The  district  formerly  abounded 
with  similar  specimens  of  his  in  fresco ;  and  they  are  also 


met  with  in  private,  as  that  friese  ia  a  dumber  of  the 
Seminary,  which  in  point  of  grace  and  BaffaeUeaque  taste  is 
well  deserving  of  being  engraved.     Many  of  his  works,  also, 
in   oil  semain,   exhibited  here  and    there    throughout  the 
churches  and  collections  of  Ferrara ;  at  once  so  many  and  so 
beautiful  as  alone  to  suffice  for  the  decoration  of  a  city.     His 
St.  Peter  Martyr  was  more  particularly  admired  by  Yasari ; 
a  picture  ornamenting  the  Domimeans*  remarkable  for  its 
force,  which  some  professors  have  supposed  to  hare  been 
painted  in  competition  with  St.  Peter  Martyr  by  Titian  ;  and 
in  case  of  its  loss  to  have  been  able  to  supply  its  place.     His 
Helen,  too,  a  picture  of  a  more  elegant  character,  at  the  same 
place  is  greatly  admired ;  this  gracefulness  forming  one  of 
Benvenuto's  most  peculiar  gifts.     And,  indeed,  not  a  few  of 
Ids  Madonnas,  .his  Virgins,  and  his  boys,  which  he  painted  in 
his  softer  manner,  hare  occasionally  been  mistaken  for  Raf- 
laello's.    His  picture  of  the  Princes  Cersini  deceived  good 
judges,  aa  we  are  informed  by  Boitari ;  and  the  same  might 
have  happened  with  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
and  others  scattered  through  the  Roman  galleries,  where  are 
many  of  his  pieces  on  a  large  scale,  particularly  in  tike  Chigi 
palace.    All  these  must  be  kept  in  view,  in  forming  an 
estimate  oi  Garofolo.    His  little  pictures,  consisting  of  scrip- 
tural histories,  are  very  abundant  in  different  cabinets  (Prince 
Borghesi  himself  being  in  possession  of  about  forty),  and 
although  they  bear  his  mark,  a  gffly-nower  or  violet,  they 
were,  I  suspect,  merely  the  production,  of  his  leisure  hours. 
Those  without  such  impress  are  frequently  works  of  Panelli, 
who  was  employed  along  with  him ;  often  copies  or  repetitions 
by  his  pupils,  who  must  have  been  numerous  dnringso  long  a 
period.      Baru&ldi  gives  him   Gio.  Francesco  Dianti,   of 
whom  he  mentions  an  altar-piece  at  the  Madonnina,  in  the 
style  of  Garofok,  and  hk  tomb,  also  at  the  same  place,  with 
the  date  of  his  decease  in  1576.    Batista  Griffi  and  Ber- 
nardin  Flori,  known  only  by  some  ancient  legal  instrument 
belonging  to   the  period  of   15  20,   dxy  not  seem  to  have 
surpassed  mediocrity ;  whieh  is  also  remarked  by  Yasari  ef  all 
the   others  who  sprung  from  the  same  school.     We  may 
except  a  third,  mentioned  in  the  same  legal  act,  and  this  was 
Carpi,  of  whom  I  shall  new  proceed  to  treat. 
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It  10  uncertain  whether  the  proper  title  of  Girolamo  he  da 
Carpi,  as  stated  bj  Vasari,  or  de  Carpi,  as  is  supposed  by 
Saperbi ;  questions  wholly  frivolous,  inasmuch  as  his  friend 
Vasari  did  not  call  him  a  native  of  Carpi,  hut  of  Ferrara ; 
and  Giraldi,  in  the  edition  of  his  "Orbecche"  and  of  his 
"Egle,"  premised  that  the  painter  of  the  scene  was  Mes. 
Girolamo  Carpi,  from  Ferrara.  And  in  this  city  he  was 
instructed  by  Garofolo,  whose  young  attendant,  in  the  parch- 
ment before  cited,  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  1520.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  was  a  good  deal 
employed  in  portrait  painting ;  until  happening  to  meet  with 
a  small  picture  by  Correggio,  he  became  attached  to  that 
style,  copying  every  piece  he  could  meet  with,  both  at 
Modena  and  Parma,  by  the  same  hand.  From  Vasari's 
account  we  are  to  conclude  that  he  was  never  acquainted 
with  Correggio,  Raffaello,  and  Parmigianino,  whatever  other 
writers  may  have  said.  It  is  true  he  imitated  them ;  and 
from  the  latter,  more  particularly,  he  derived  those  very 
gracefully  clasped  and  fringed  garments ;  and  those  airs  of 
heads,  which,  however,  appear  rather  more  solid  and  less 
attractive.  On  removing  to  Bologna,  in  addition  to  what  he 
conducted  in  company  with  Pupini,  he  singly  executed  a 
Madonna  with  S.  Rocco  and  other  saints,  for  S.  Salvatore  ; 
and  an  Epiphany,  with  smaller  figures,  full  of  grace,  and 
partaking  of  the  best  Roman  and  Lombard  manner,  for  the 
church  of  S.  Martino.  Returning  at  length  to  Ferrara,  he 
conducted,  along  with  his  master,  several  pictures  in  fresco, 
particularly  in  the  ducal  Palazzina,  and  in  the  church  of  the 
Olivetani,  where  BartuTaldi  clearly  recognised  his  style, 
invariably  more  loaded  with  shadow  than  that  of  Benvenuto. 
In  1534  he  himself  represented,  in  a*  loggia  of  the  ducal 
palace  of  Copario,  the  sixteen  princes  of  Este ;  twelve  of 
whom  with  the  title  of  marquis,  the  rest  as  dukes,  had  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  Ferrara.  The  last  was  Ercole  II.,  who  com- 
mitted that  work  to  Girolamo,  honourable  to  him  for  the 
animation  and  propriety  of  the  portraits,  for  the  decoration  of 
the  termini,  of  the  landscape,  and  of  the  perspective,  with 
which  he  adorned  that  loggia.  Titian  himself  had  raised 
Carpi  in  that  prince's  consideration ;  not  at  the  time  when 
he  came  to  Ferrara  to  continue  the  work  of  Bellini,  since 
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Girolamo  was  then  only  a  child,  but  when  he  returned  at 
another  period ;  and  this  I  mention  in  order  to  correct  one  of 
Yaaari's  mistaken  dates. 

His  altar-pieces  in  oil  are  extremely  rare ;  the  Pentecost  at 
&  Francesco  di  Bovigo,  and  the  S.  Antonio  at  S.  Maria  in 
Vado  di  Ferrara,  are  the  most  copious,  and  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  which  he  produced.  He  was  employed  also  for 
collections,  mostly  on  tender  and  graceful  subjects ;  but  there 
too  he  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  His  diligence,  the  commis- 
sions of  his  sovereigns,  the  study  of  architecture,  a  profession 
in  which  he  served  Pope  Julius  III.  and  Duke  Ercole  II.,  his 
brief  career,  all  prevented  him  from  leaving  many  productions 
for  the .  ornament  of  cabinets.  In  his  style  of  figures  he  had 
no  successors :  in  the  art  of  decorating  with  feigned  bassi- 
rilievi,  colonnades,  cornices,  niches,  and  similar  architectural 
labours,  he  was  rivalled  by  Bartolommeo  Faccini,  who  in 
that  manner  embellished  the  grand  court-yard  of  the  palace*. 
He  afterwards  painted  there,  as  Carpi  had  done  elsewhere, 
the  princes  of  Este,  or  more  correctly,  placed  in  the  niches  a 
bronze  statute  of  each  of  them ;  in  constructing  which  work 
he  fell  from  the  scaffolding,  and  died  in  1577.  He  was 
assisted  in  the  same  labour  by  his  brother  Girolamo,  by 
Ippolito  Casoli,  and  Girolamo  Grassaleoni,  all  of  whom 
continued  to  serve  their  native  place  in  quality  of  ornamental 
painters. 

Whilst  Benvenuto  and  Girolamo  were  thus  bent  on  display- 
ing all  the  attractions  of  the  art,  there  was  rising  into  notice, 
from  the  school  of  Michelangelo  at  Rome,  one  who  aspired 
only  to  the  bold  and  terrible ;  a  character  not  much  known 
to  the  artists  of  Ferrara  up  to  that  period.  His  name  was 
Bastiano  Filippi,  familiarly  called  Bastianino,  and  surnamed 
Gratella,*  from  his  custom  of  covering  large  pictures  with 
crossed  lines,  in  order  to  reduce  them  with  exactness  to  a 
small  scale ;  which  he  acquired  from  Michelangelo,  and  was. 
the  first  to  introduce  into  Ferrara.  He  was  son  to  Camillo, 
an  artist  of  uncertain  school,  but  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
Bononi,  "  painted  with  neatness  and  clearness,  as  in  his 
Annunziata  at  S.  Maria  in  Yado ;"  in  the  ground  of  which  is 

*  Gratella,  literally  a  gridiron,  or  lattice-work. 
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ft  hatf-fgwe  of  BL  Paul,  which  leads  to  the  eomjacfem,  *at 
Oamillo  aspired  to  the  style  of  Michelangelo.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  Bastiano  imbibed  from  bis  father  las  uadent 
attachment  to  that  style,  on  account  of  which  he  aenretly 
withdrew  from  me  father's  house,  and  went  to  Bene,  wkere 
lie  became  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  copyists  and  a 
favourite  disciple  of  BonarruotL  How  greatly  he  improved 
may  be  seen  in  his  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  at  Ferrara> 
completed  in  three  years,  in  the  choir  of  the  Metoopalitana  * 
a  work  so  nearly  approaching  Michelangelo  that  the  whole 
Florentine  school  can  boast  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  displays 
grand  design,  great  variety  of  figures,  fine  grouping,  and 
Tory  pleasing  repose.  It  seems  incredible  tint,  in  a  theme 
already  treated  by  Michelangelo,  Fflippi  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  such  novel  and  grand  effect  Like  aM 
true  imitators,  he  evidently  aimed  at  copying  the  genius  and 
spirit,  not  the  figures  of  bis  model.  He  abused  the  occasion 
here  afforded  him,  like  Dante  and  Michelangelo,  to  gratify  his 
friends  by  placing  them  among  the  elect,  and  to  revenge 
himself  on  those  who  had  offended  him,  by  giving  their 
portraits  in  the  group  of  the  damned.  On  tins  unhappy  list, 
too,  he  placed  a  young  lady  who  had  broken  her  vows  to 
him ;  elevating  among  the  blessed,  in  her  stead,  a  more  faith- 
ful young  woman  whom  he  married,  and  representing  the 
latter  in  the  act  of  gazing  on  her  rival  with  looks  of  scorn. 
Baruffaldi  and  other  Ferrarese  prefer  this  painting  before  tnat 
«rf  the  Sistine  chapel,  in  point  of  grace  and  colouring ;  concern- 
ing which,  the  piece  having  been  retouched,  we  can  form  no 
-certain  opinion.  There  is,  moreover,  the  testimony  of  Barotti, 
the  deseriber  of  the  Ferrarese  paintings,  who,  at  page  40, 
complains,  that  "  while  formerly  those  figures  appeared  like 
living  flesh,  they  now  seem  of  wood."  But  other  proofs  of 
Filippi's  colouring  are  not  wanting  at  Ferrara;  where,  in 
many  of  his  untouched  pictures,  he  appears  to  much  advan- 
tage; except  that  in  his  fleshes  he  was  greatly  addicted  to 
a  sun-burnt  colour ;  and  often  for  the  union  of  his  colours,  he 
overshadowed  in  a  peculiar  taste  the  whole  of  his  painting. 

Besides  this,  bis  master-piece,  Filippi  produced  a  great 
number  of  other  pictures  at  Ferrara,  in  whose  Guide  he  is 
more  frequently  mentioned  that  any  artist,  except  Scarsellino. 
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Wbere  he  represented  naked  figures,  a*  in  lis  grand  S.  Cris- 
tofano  at  the  Certosa,  be  adhered  to  Michelangelo ;  in  big 
draped  figures  be  followed  other  models ;  which  is  perceptible 
in  thai  Circumcision  in  an  altar  of  the-  cathedral,  which  might 
lather  he  attributed  to  his  father  than  to  him.  Being  impa* 
tient,  both  in  regard  to  invention  and  to  painting,  he  often 
repeated  the  flame  things ;  as  he  did  in  one  of  his  Annuncia- 
tions, reproduced  at  least  seven  times,  almost  invariably  with 
the  same  ideas.  What  is  worse,  if  we  except  the  foregoing 
Judgment,  his  large  altar-piece  of  St  Catherine,  in  that  church 
with  a  few  other  public  works,  he  conducted  no  pieces  without 
losing  himself  either  in  one  part  or  other ;  satisfied  with  stamp- 
ing upon  each  some  commanding  trait,  as  if  to  exhibit  himself 
as  a  fine  bat  careless  painter  to  the  eyes  of  posterity.  There 
are  lew  of  his  specimens  in  collections,  but  these  are  more 
exactly  finished.  Of  these,  without  counting  those  of  Ferrara, 
I  have  seen  a  Baptism  of  Christ  in  Casa  Acqua  at  Osimo,  and 
several  copies  from  Michelangelo  at  Borne.  Early  in  life  he 
painted  grotesques,  but  subsequently  employed  in  such  labours 
Cesare,  his  younger  brother,  a  very  excellent  ornamental 
painter,  though  feeble  in  great  figures  and  in  histories. 

Contemporary  with,  and  rival  of  filippi,  was  Sigiamondo 
SearaeUa,  popularly  called  by  the  Ferrarese  Mondino,  a  name 
he  has  ever  since  retained.  Instructed  during  three  years  in 
the  school  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  afterwards  remaining  for 
thirteen  at  Venice,  engaged  in  studying  its  best  models  along 
with  the  rules  of  architecture,  he  at  length  returned  to  Fer- 
rara, well  practised  in  the  Paolesque  style,  but  at  considerable 
distance  as  a  disciple.  If  we  except  his  Visitation  at  S.  Croce, 
fine  figures  am}  full  of  action,  we  meet  with  nothing  more 
by  hhn  in  the  last  published  Guide  of  Ferrara.  The  city 
possesses  other  of  his  works,  some  in  private,  some  retouched 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  no  more  the  same,  while 
several  are  doubtful,  and  most  commonly  attributed  to  his  son. 
This  is  the  celebrated  Ippolito,  called,  in  distinction  from  his 
lather,  Lo  Scarsellino,  by  whom  singly  there  are  more  pictures 
interspersed  throughout  those  churches,  than  by  many  com* 
timed  artists.  After  acquiring  the  first  rudiments  from 
Sigismondo,  he  resided  almost  six  years  at  Venice,  studying 
the  best  masters,  and  in  particular  Paul  Veronese.    His 
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fellow-citizens  call  him  the  Paul  of  their  school,  1 1 
account  of  his  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  at  Cento,  his  & 
in  the  Ferrarese  Certosa,  and  other  paintings  more  peculiarly 
Paolesqne  ;  but  Lis  character  is  different.  He  seems  the 
reformer  of  the  paternal  taste ;  his  conceptions  more  beautiful, 
his  tints  more  attractive ;  while  some  believe  that  he 
influenced  the  manner  of  Sigismondo,  and  directed  him  in  his 
career.  On  comparison  with  Paul  it  is  clear  that  his  style  is 
derived  from  that  source,  but  that  his  own  was  different, 
being  composed  of  the  Venetian  and  the  Lombard,  of  native 
and  foreign,  the  offspring  of  an  intellect  well  founded  in  the 
theory  of  the  art,  of  a  gay  and  animated  fancy,  of  a  hand  if 
not  always  equal  to  itself  always  prompt,  spirited,  and  rapid. 
Hence  we  see  a  great  number  of  his  productions  in  different 
cities  of  Lombardy  and  Romagna,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
native  place. 

There,  his  pictures  of  the  Assumption  and  the  Nuptials  of 
Cana,  at  the  Benedettini ;  the  Pieta,  and  the  St  John  be- 
headed, in   that   church;   with   the   Noli  me  tanger^   at 
S.  Niccolo,  are  among  the  most  celebrated ;   also  at  the 
Oratorio  della  Scala,  his  Pentecost,  his  Annunciation,  and  his 
Epiphany,  conducted  in  competition  with  the  Presentation 
of  Annibai  Caracci ;  of  all  which  there  are  seen,  on  a  small 
scale,  a  number  of  repetitions  or  copies  in  private  houses. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  too  at  Rome,  where  ScarseUino's 
paintings  are  not  rare.     Some  are  at  the  Cainpidoglio,  and  at 
the  palaces  of  the  Albani,  Borghesi,  Corsini,  and  in  greater 
number  at  the  Lancellotti.     I  have  sometimes  examined  them 
in  company  with  professors  who  never  ceased  to  extol  them. 
They  recognised  various  imitations  of  Paul  Veronese  in  the 
inventions,   and  the  copiousness;   of  Parmigianino  in  the 
lightness  and  grace  of  the  figures ;  of  Titian  in  the  fleshes, 
and  particularly  in  a  Bacchanal  in  Casa  Albani;  of  Dossi 
and  Carpi  in  his  strength  of  colour,  in  those  fiery  yellows*, in 
those  deep  rose-colours,  in  that  bright  tinge  given  also  to  the 
clouds  and  to  the  air.     What  sufficiently  distinguishes  him 
too,  are  a  few  extremely  graceful  countenances,  which  fee 
drew  from  two  of  his  daughters;  a  light  shading  which 
envelopes  the  whole  of  his  objects  without  obscuring  them, 
and  that  slightness  of  design  which  borders  almost  on  the  fey* 
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Va  opposition,  perhaps,  to  that  of  Bastiano  Filippi,  sometimea 
iejMJMtched  with  exhibiting  coarse  and  heavy  features. 
. k  IppbHto's  school,  according  to  Baruflaldi,  produced  no  other 
pupil  of  merit  except  Camillo  Ricci,  a  young  artist  who, 
Searseflhio  declared,  would  hare  surpassed  himself,  and  whom, 
head  he  appeared  a  little  later,  he  would  hare  selected  for  his 
own  master.  From  a  pupil,  however,  he  became  Scarsellino's 
assistant,  who  instructed  him  so  well  in  his  manner,  that  the 
most  skilful  had  difficulty  to  distinguish  him  from  Ippolito. 
His  style  is  almost  as  tender  and  attractive  as  his  master's, 
the  union  of  his  colours  is  even  more  equal,  and  has  more 
repose,  and  he  is  principally  distinguished  by  less  freedom  of 
hand,  and  by  his  folding,  which  is  less  natural  and  more 
minute.  His  fertile  invention  appears  to  most  advantage  in 
the  church  of  S.  Niccolo,  whose  entablature  is  divided  into 
eighty-four  compartments,  the  whole  painted  by  Camillo 
with  different  histories  of  the  holy  bishop.  His  picture  of 
Margherita,  also  at  the  cathedral,  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
might  be  referred  to  Scarsellino  himself.  His  smaller  paint- 
ings ehiefly  adorn  the  noble  house  of  Trotti,  which  abounds 
with  them ;  and  there  too,  is  his  own  portrait,  as  large  as 
life,  representing  genius  naked,  seated  before  his  pallet  with 
lad  pencil  in  hand,  surrounded  by  musical  books,  and  imple- 
ment* of  sculpture  and  architecture,  arts  to  which  he  was 
wholly  devoted.  Among  the  pupils  of  Ippolito,  Barotti  enu- 
merates also  Lana,  a  native  of  Codigoro,  in  the  Ferrarese, 
though  I  leave  him  to  the  state  of  Modena,  where  he  flou- 
rished. Cittadella  also  mentions  Ercole  Sarti,  called  the  mute 
of  Fioarolo,  a  place  in  the  Ferrarese.  Instructed  by  signs  he 
produced  for  his  native  place,  and  at  the  Quadrella  sul  Man- 
frvano,  some  pictures  nearly  resembling  the  style  of  Scarsel- 
HifeV  except  that  the  outline  is  more  marked,  and  the  counte- 
nances less  beautiful.  He  was  also  a  good  portrait  painter, 
and  was  employed  by  the  nobility  at  Ferrara  as  well  as  for 
the  churches.  There  is  mentioned  in  the  Guide,  an  altar- 
piece  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Silvestro,  and  the  author  is  extolled 
aft  a  successful  imitator  both  of  Scarsellino  and  of  Bononi. 
*  Contemporary  with  the  Filippi  and  the  Scarsellini  is  Giu- 
seppe Mazsnoli,  more  commonly  called  Bastaruolo,  or,  as  it 
rittana  in  Ferrara,  the  vendor  of  corn,  an  occupation  of  hia 
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lather's,  not  Ids  own.  He  is  at  ouee  a  learned, 
correct  artist,  probably  a  pupil  of  Snxcbi,  whom  be  1 
in  painting  for  the  entablature  of  the  Gcsu  some  histories  left 
nnfinisbed  by  the  death  of  bis  predecessor.  Maamoli  was  net 
so  well  skilled  in  perspectiveas  in  other  branches.  Ho  injured 
his  rising  reputation  bj  designing  some  figures  in  too  large 
proportion,  owing  to  which,  added  to  his  slowness,  he  berime 
proverbial  among  his  rivals,  and  considered  by  many  as  am 
artist  of  mediocrity.  Yet  his  merit  was  sufficiently  marked, 
particularly  after  the  formation  of  his  second  manner,  mom 
elevated  in  design,  as  well  as  more  studied  in  its  colouring. 
The  foundation  of  his  taste  is  drawn  from  the  Dossi ;  in  mm 
of  chiaroscuro,  and  in  bis  heads  he  would  seem  to  have  owed 
his  education  to  Parma ;  in  the  natural  colour  of  his  fleshes, 
more  particularly  at  the  extremities,  he  approaches  Titian  ; 
and  from  the  Venetians  too  seem  to  have  been  derived  those 
varying  tints  and  golden  hues,  introduced  into  his  draperies. 
The  church  of  Gesu  contains,  besides  two  medallions  of  hie* 
tories,  admirably  composed,  an  Annunciation  and  a  Cruci- 
fixion, both  very  beautiful  altar-pieces.  The  Ascension  at 
the  Cappuccini,  conducted  for  a  princess  of  the  Estense  uuffiry* 
is  a  magnificent  piece,  while  an  altar-piece  of  the  titular  saint, 
with  half  figures  of  virgins  that  seem  to  breathe,  at  the  Ziteifta 
of  S.  Barbara,  is  extremely  beautiful.  Several  ether  pieces, 
both  in  public  and  private,  are  met  with  at  Ferrara.  l£a»* 
zuoli  was  drowned,  while  bathing  for  his  health,  at  that  ntaea; 
an  artist  everj  way  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  of  being  more 
generally  known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country. 

Domeaieo  Mona  (a  name  thus  read  by  Barnffialdi  hum  his 
tomb,  though  by  others  called  Monio,  Meni,  and  Mouna,) 
attached  himself  to  the  art  after  trying  many  other  professions, 
ecclesiastical,  medical,  and  legal,  fie  possessed  great  isrvour 
and  richness  of  imagination,  learning,  and  rapidity  of  hand* 
Instructed  by  Bastarnolo,  he  soon  became  a  painter,  and  ex- 
hibited his  pieces  in  public.  But  not  yet  founded  in  technical 
rules,  monotonous  in  his  heads,  hard  in  his  folding  and  unfi- 
nished in  his  figures,  he  was  ill  adapted  to  please  a.  city  already 
accustomed  to  behold  the  most  finished  productions  at  every 
step,  so  as  no  longer  to  relish  any  thing  like  mediocrity  or 
inferiority  of  hand.     Mona  then  applied  with  fresh  diligence- 
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to  the  art,  and  corrected,  at  least,  dome  of  lug  mote  glaring 
faa&s.  From  that  time  he  was  more  readily  employed  by  his 
iellow-eitisans,  though  bis  works  war©  by  no  means  equally 
approved.  Some,  however,  ware  good,  such  as  the  two  Nati- 
vities at  SL  Maria  in  Vado,  one  of  whieh  represented  the 
Virgin,  the  other  the  Divine  Child ;  both  displaying  a  taste 
of  colouring  nearly  resembling  the  Florentine  of  that  period, 
bare  and  there  mingled  with  a  Venetian  tone.  The  best  of 
aU,  however,  is  his  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  placed  in  the 
Sagrcetia  Capitolare  of  the  cathedral.  -  A  number  of  others 
only  approach  mediocrity,  though  still  pleasing  by  their  spirit, 
and  a  general  effect  which  proclaims  superior  genius.  Even 
his  colouring,  when  he  studied  it,  is  calculated  to  attract  by 
its  warmth  and  vividness,  though  not  very  natural  A  few 
?o£  his  works  are  in  such  bad  taste  as  to  have  induced  his  pupil. 
Jaoopo  Bambini,  out  of  compassion,  to  retouch  them ;  and 
Bermfialdi  also  notices  this  singular  inequality.  For,  after 
greatly  extolling  his  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  he  adds, 
u  It  most  surprise  the  spectator  to  contrast  this  with  his  other 
pieces,  nor  can  he  reconcile  how  he  should  possess  such  capa- 
«4y,  and  yet  show  such  indifference  for  his  own  fame."  All, 
.however,  is  explained  when  we  know  that  he  was  naturally 
.^object  so  insanity,  of  which  he  finally  became  the  victim,  and 
having  slain  a  courtier  of  the  Car.  Aldobrandino,  he  ended  his 
4*y*  in  banishment  from  his  native  place.  By  some,  however, 
ihfrdetd  was  attributed,  not  to  insanity,  but  to  hatred  of  the 
ttv  government ;  sad  in  fact,  so  far  from  acting  like  a  madman, 
ke  concealed  himself,  first  in  the  state,  and  next  at  the  court  of 
Jafodeoa.  Finally,  he  sought  refuge  in  that  of  Parma,  where 
he  is  declared  to  have  produced  pieces,  during  a  short  period, 
in  hit  heat  taste.  Oriandi  calls  him  Domenico  Mora,  and  has 
extolled  his  two  large  pictures  of  the  Conversion  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul,  winch  adorn  the  presbytery  of  that 
chareh  at  Ferrara.  He  morever  adds,  that  he  nourished 
in  1570,  for  which  date  I  am  inclined  to  substitute  that  of 
1580,  as  it  is  known  that  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the 
art  late  in  life,  and  died,  aged  fifty-two  years,  in  1602. 

From  his  school  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  Gaspero  Ven- 
turing who  completed  his  education  under  Bernardo  Castelli, 
in  Genoa.     This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture,  founded  on  the 
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style  of  Gaspero,  which,  in  point  of  colouring,  partakes  of  that 
ideal  taste  so  pleasing  to  Castelli,  to  Vasari,  Fontana,  Galizia, 
and  others  of  the  same  period ;  nor  was  Mona  himself  free  from 
it.  Jacopo  Bambini,  whom  we  haye  before  commended,  and 
Giulio  Cromer,  commonly  called  Croma,  were  assuredly  from 
the  school  of  Mona,  though  they  acquired  little  from  it. 
Subsequently  they  became  more  correct  designers  by  studying 
from  the  naked  model  in  the  academy,  which  they  were  the  first 
to  open  at  Ferrara,  and  from  the  best  antiques  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  their  native  place— «n  art  in  which  they  attained 
singular  excellence.  Nor  were  they  destitute  of  invention ; 
and  to  Cromer  was  allotted  the  honour  of  painting  the  Presen- 
tation and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  Scala ;  a  fraternity, 
which,  previous  to  its  suppression,  was  regarded  as  a  celebrated 
gallery,  decorated  by  superior  artists.  Bambini  had  studied 
also  in  Parma,  whence  he  brought  back  with  him  a  careful 
and  solid  style ;  and,  if  he  sometimes  displayed  the  colouring 
of  Mona,  he  corrected  its  hardness,  and  excluded  its  capri- 
ciousness.  This  artist  was  assiduously  employed  at  the  Gesu, 
in  Ferrara,  and  in  that  at  Mantua.  Croma  was  a  painter  of 
high  reputation,  and  much  inclined  to  the  study  of  architec- 
ture, which  he  introduces  in  rather  an  ostentatious  manner  in 
nearly  all  his  pictures.  In  other  respects  he  more  resemble* 
Bambini  than  Mona,  invariably  studied,  ruddy  in  his  com- 
plexions, somewhat  loaded  in  all  his  tints,  and  the  whole  com- 
position sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  easily  distinguished. 
He  may  be  well  appreciated  in  his  large  histories  of  the  saint 
at  St.  Andrea,  near  the  chief  altar,  and  in  several  pictures- 
belonging  to  the  minor  altars.  Superbi,  in  his  Apparata^ 
describes  one  Gio.  Andrea  Ghirardoni  as  an  able  artist.  He 
left  some  respectable  works,  but  coloured  in  a  languid,  feeble 
style,  with  more  of  the  effect  of  chiaroscuro  than  of  painting. 
The  names  of  Bagnacavallo,  Rossetti,  Provenzali  da  Cento, 
and  others  belonging  to  the  Ferrarese  state,  who  properly 
appertain  to  this  epoch,  have  been  already  described  under 
other  schools* 
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Ike  Artists  of  Ferrara  borrow  different  styles  from  the  Bolognese  School. 
—Decline  of  the  Art,  and  an  Academy  instituted  in  its  support. 

Such,  as  just  described,  was  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which 
the  pictoric  art  arrived  under  the  Esti,  whose  dominion  over 
Ferrara  terminated  in  the  person  of  Alfonso  II.,  who  died  in 
1597.  These  princes  beheld  nearly  all  the  classic  styles  of 
Italy  transferred  into  their  own  capital  by  classic  imitators, 
which  no  other  potentates  could  boast  They  had  their  Raf- 
faelo,  their  Bonarruoti,  their  Correggio,  their  Titian,  and  their 
Paul  Veronese.  Their  memory  yet  affords  an  example  to  the 
world;  because, , like  true  citizens  of  their  country,  they  fos- 
tered its  genius,  the  love  of  letters,  and  all  the  arts  of  design. 
Ihe  change  of  government  occured  in  the  pontificate  of  Cle- 
ment VIII.  for  whose  solemn  entry  into  the  place  the  artists 
Scarsellino  and  Mona  were  employed  about  the  public  festi- 
vals ;  being  selected  as  the  ablest  hands,  equal  to  achieve  much 
jn  a  short  space  of  time.  ;  Various  other  painters  were 'subse- 
quently employed,  in  particular  Bambini  and  Cronia/who 
were  to  copy  different  select  altar-pieces  of  the  city,  which  the 
<;ourt  of  Rome,  was  desirous  of  transferring  into  the  capital  ; 
leaving  the'  copies  only  at  Ferrara,  to  the  general  regret  of  the 
Ferzarese  historians.  Subsequently  the  Card.  Aldobrandini, 
nephew  to  the  Pope,  was  there  established  as  legate ;  a  fo- 
reigner indeed,  but  much  attached  to  the  fine  arts.  like  other 
foreigners,  he  was  more  bent  upon  purchasing  the  works  of 
old  masters,  than  upon  cultivating  a  genius  for  painting  anions 
the  citizens.  The  same  feeling  may,  for  the  most  part,  he 
supposed  to  have  influenced  his  successors;  since,  about  16">(h 
Cattanio,  as  we  read  in  his  life,  ascribed  the  decline  of  the  art 
to  its  want  of  patrons,  and  induced  Card.  Pio,  a  Ferrarese,  to 
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allot  pensions  to  young  artists,  to  enable  them  to  study  ai 
Bologna  and  at  Borne.  But  such  temporary  aids  afforded  no 
lasting  support  to  the  school,  so  that  if  the  others  of  Italy  were 
greatly  deteriorated  during  this  last  century,  that  of  Ferrara 
became  almost  extinct.  It  may,  therefore,  boast  greater  credit 
for  having  retrieved  itself  under  less  favourable  circumstances, 
and  for  having  continued  so  long  to  emulate  the  most  distin- 
guished originals. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
new  civil  government  commenced  at  Ferrara,  anew  epoch  also 
occurred  in  its  pictoric  school,  which  I  call  that  of  the  Ca- 
racci.  I  can  furnish  no  account  respecting  that  Pietro  da  Fer- 
rara, mentioned  by  Malvasia,  along  with  Schedone,  among  the 
pupils  of  Lodovioo  Caracci.  I  have  no  where  met  with  his 
name  in  any  other  work.  Dismissing  him,  therefore,  I  may 
award  the  chief  station  in  this  epoch  to  two  able  artists,  who 
acquired  the  taste,  without  entering  into  the  academy  of  the 
CaraceL  These  were  Bonone  of  the  city  of  Ferrara,  and 
Guercino  belonging  to  the  state ;  of  whom,  as  residing  so  Ions 
with  his  school  at  Bologna,  I  have  there  written  what  need 
not  here  be  repeated.  They  were  succeeded  by  other  painters 
in  the  Legation,  nearly  the  whole  of  them  pupils  of  CaraccTs 
followers,  or  again  of  their  disciples;  insomuch,  that  what  now 
remains  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  is  almost  a  continuation  of 
that  of  Bologna*  It  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Ferrarese 
te  have  boasted  superior  emulators  of  the  final  school  of  Italy* 
as  they  had  of  all  the  preceding.  But  it  is  now  time  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  particulars. 

Carlo  Bonone,  called  by  the  admirable  Cochin  invariably 
Bourini,  was  pupil  to  Bastaraolo.  On  being  deprived  of  his 
master,  he  continued  to  exercise  his  acquired  manner ;  but  he 
subsequently  inclined  to  the  strong,  to  contrast  of  light  and 
shadow,  and  to  the  difficult  parts  of  composition,  more  than 
any  other  contemporary  Ferrarese.  I  suspect  that,  despairing 
of  competing  in  grace  with  Scarsellino,  he  intended  to  oppose 
him  by  a  more  robust  and  enlarged  manner.  Nor  had  he  far 
to  seek  for  it,  while  the  Caraeci  flourished  in  Bologna.  He 
left  his  native  place ;  and  perhaps  passing  through  that  city,  he 
conceived  the  first  idea  of  his  new  style.  Arrived  at  Home, 
he  there  continued  above  two  years  designing  the  beautiful 
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from  nature  in  tbe  academy,  and  out  of  it  from  the  works  of 
art;  and  then  returned  to  Bologna-  Here  he  remained  a 
year,  "  until  he  had  mastered  the  character  and  colouring  of 
the  Oaracci,  and  devoted,  himself  exclusively  to  the  principles 
and  practice  thus  adopted,  entirely  renouncing-  all  other 
manners."  Thus  states  Baruffaldi ;  and  adds,  that  he  resided 
also  at  Venice,  whence  he  departed  more  confounded  than 
instructed,  with  the  fixed  intention  of  never  in  the  least 
departing  from  the  Caraceesque  manner.  He  went  also  to 
Parma,  and  saw  the  works  of  Correggio,  according  to  some, 
though  without  departing  from  his  maxim.  What  progress 
he  made  in  the  path  thus  selected,  may  he  easily  gathered 
from  the  opinions  of  experienced  Bolognese,  contained  in 
different  histories,  who,  on  examining  one  of  his  works, 
ascribed  it,  without  hesitation,  to  Lodovieo  Caraeci;  and  it  is 
also  to  he  inferred  from  the  public  voice,  which  extols  him  as 
the  Caraeci  of  Ferrara. 

This  mistake  is  apt  to  he  made  in  those  compositione  with 
lew  figures,  rather  than  in  his  large  histories.  In  the  former 
his  dignity  of  design  is  calculated  to  deceive  us ;  as  well  as 
the  conception  and  attitudes  of  his  heads  of  men,  the  form 
and  fulness,  the  fall  and  folding  of  the  drapery,  the  choice 
and  distribution  of  the  colours,  and  the  general  tone  which  in 
some  works,  more  correctly  conducted,  greatly  resemble  the 
Bolognese  style.  But  in  his  compositions  on  a  grand  soak, 
he  does  not  closely  imitate  the  Caraeci,  always  sparing  in 
their  figures,  and  anxious  to  make  them  conspicious  by  a 
certain  disposition  peculiarly  their  own;  but  rather  follows 
the  Venetians,  and  adopts  methods  to  multiply  the  personages. 
on  the  scene.  The  grand  Suppers  which  he  painted  (of  a  few 
of  which  we  have  engravings  by  Bolzoni)  might  be  almost 
pronounced  from  the  genius  of  Paul  Veronese,  so  greatly  do 
they  abound  with  perspective,  stages,  and  staircases;  so 
thronged  is  every  situation  with  actors  and  spectators.  His 
Herod's  Feast,  at  S.  Benedetto,  is  much  celebrated,  as  well  as 
the  Marriage  of  Cana,.  at  the  Certosini,  at  S.  Maria  in  Vado, 
and  other  places  in  Ferrara,  but  in  particular,  his  Supper  of 
Ahasuerus,  in  the  refectory  of  the  Canonici  Begolari  of 
S.  Giovanni,  at  Ravenna.  The  canvas  is  large,  as  well  as  the 
vestibule  which  fills  it,  while  the  multitudes .  which  there 
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appear  thronged  together  is  excessive;  guests,  spetfcfctd¥$' 
domestics,  musical  choirs  and  companies  in  the  balconied,  'allot 
in  a  recess,  through  which  is  seen  the  garden,  appear  other 
tables  surrounded  by  guests,  with  so  beautiful  an  illusion  off 
aerial  perspective,  as  at  once  to  relieve  and  to  gratify  the  eye' 
with  infinite  variety.  There  is  as  much  diversity  also  in  ttie 
attitudes,  novelty  of  drapery,  richness  of  plate,  &c,  of  whfcR 
it  seems  impossible  to  finish  the  inspection.  A  few  figures  too 
are  more  studied,  such  as  that  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  master  of 
the  feast,  and  of  a  kneeling  page,  in  the  act  of  presenting  the 
royal  crown  to  the  king.  To  these  add  several  of  the  singers, 
which  rivet  the  eye  by  their  respective  dignity,  vivacity,  or 
grace.  In  no  other  work  did  Bonone  succeed  equally  well  in 
captivating  others  and  in  pleasing  his  own  taste. 

Yet  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Yado  boasts  so  great  a 
number  of  his  paintings  on  the  walls,  so  many  in  the  vault' 
and  in  the  ceiling,  conducted  too  with  so  perfect  a  knowledge' 
of  foreshortening,  that,  in  order  to  estimate  the  vastness  o£ 
his  talents,  we  ought  to  see  that  magnificent  temple  itself. 
When  Guercino  left  Cento  for  Ferraxa,  he  used  there  to  spend* 
hours  devoted  only  to  the  contemplation  of  Bonone.  I  find 
mention  that,  for  such  productions,  "  he  was  elevated  even  to 
a  competition  with  Correggio  and  the  Caracci,"  and  Be 
assuredly  adhered  much  to  that  method,  designing  accurately, 
modelling  his  figures  in  wax,  arranging  the  foldings,  and 
exhibiting  them  to  a  nocturnal  light  to  examine  their  best 
effect,  which  he  aimed  at  even  more  than  the  Caracci.  Still ' 
I  have  too  great  deference  for  public  opinion,  which  acknow- 
ledges no  rivals  to  these  noble  masters,  though  they  had 
imitators ;  and  I  have  heard  judges  express  a  wish  for  more 
constant  accuracy  of  design,  choice  in  his  heads,  stronger 
union  of  colours,  and  a  better  method  of  laying  on  his 
grounds,  than  they  find  in  Bonone.  Notwithstanding  similar 
exceptions,  however,  this  artist  stands  as  one  of  the  very  fir^t, 
after  the  Caracci.  Though  inferior  in  age,  he  could  not  "be 
called  inferior  in  merit,  to  Scarsellino ;  and  the  city,  divided 
into  parties,  could  not  agree  to  award  the  palm  either  to  the 
elder  or  to  the  younger.  They  pursued  different  manners; 
each  was  eminent  in  his  own,  and  when  they  came  into 
competition  each  exerted  his  utmost  industry  not  to  be 
outshone,  which  left  the  victory  still  doubtful.     There  were  a 
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fejr  years  ago  at  the  Soala,  and  are  yet  at  other  places,  a 
Bomber  of  these  rival  productions,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see 
how  Bonone,  accustomed  so  much  to  fill  his  canvas  on  a  large 
scale,  can  adapt  his  genius,  equal  to  any,  to  study  and 
refinement,  even  painting  his  figures  of  small  proportion 
almost  in  the  style  of  miniature,  in  order  that  Scarseltino,  in 
those  ornaments  of  the  cabinets,  should  not  excite  greater 
admiration  than  himself.  Different  collections,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  noble  Bevilacqua,  possess  fine  specimens  of  him  ; 
iq  public  is  his  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  in  that  church,  a 
real  treasure,  much  sought  for  by  foreigners,  who  have 
frequently  offered  for.  it  large  sums  without  success. 

No  disciple  of  Bonone's  school  acquired  much  celebrity, 
and,  least  of  any,  Lionello,  nephew  to  Carlo,  and  his  heir. 
He  was  indebted  to  his  uncle  for  his  knowledge  of  the  art, 
but  could  never  be  induced  to  practise  it  with  diligence. 
What  he  has  left  was  either  executed  with  Carlo's  assistance, 
and  from  his  designs,  or  is  of  very  middling  merit.  Others, 
who  had  successfully  attained  the  manner  of  this  master,  died 
young,  as  Gio.  Batista  della  Torre,  born  at  Rovigo,  and 
Camillo  Berlinghieri,  both  artists  of  genius,  and  highly 
estimated  in  collections.  Some  early  pieces  of  great  promise 
adorn  the  church  of  S.  Niccolo,  where  the  former  painted  the 
vaulted  ceiling,  but  on  some  defect  in  the  work  being  pointed 
out  by  the  master,  he  refused  to  complete  it,  and  setting  out' 
in  anger  for  Venice  he  there  took  up  his  residence,  and 
shortly  came  to  an  untimely  end.  By  the  second  was  painted 
the  picture  of  the  Manna,  at  S.  Niccolo,  besides  several 
others  throughout  the  city,  and  a  few  also  at  Venice,  where 
he  obtained  the  name  of  the  Ferraresino,  and  where  he  died 
before  completing  his  fortieth  year. 

The  highest  reputation  was  obtained  by  Alfonso  Rivarola, 
likewise  called,  from  some  property  left  to  him,  II  Chenda. 
On  his  master's  death  he  was  proposed,  as  the  most  familiar 
with  his  style,  by  Guido  Reni,  to  complete  an  unfinished  work 
of  Bonone.  At  S.  Maria  in  Vado  is  the  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin,  sketched  by  Bonone,  and  which  Chenda  painted, 
Lionello  having  declined  to  venture  upon  such  a  task.  This 
picture  has  a  powerful  rival  in  one  of  Bonone's,  placed 
opposite  to  it,  though  it  still  displays  a  hand  not  unworthy  of 
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following  that  of  Bonone.  His  feBow-citisens  entertained 
the  same  opinion  of  his  other  early  efforts,  such  as  the 
Baptism  of  the  Saint,  exhibited  in  a-  temple  of  noble  arehi- 
teeture  at  &  Agostino,  in  a  style  of  foreshortening  that 
displays  a  master.  His  Fables,  too,  from  Gnarini  and  lasso, 
conducted  in  the  Villa  Trotti,  as  well  as  the  pictures  yet 
belonging  to  the  same  nobles,  and  to  different  houses  in  the 
city,  are  held  in  esteem.  But  he  executed  little  for  churches 
and  collections,  aiming  more  at  popular  admiration,  which  he 
obtained  by  exercising  atonce  the  office  of  architect  and  of 
painter  at  publie  festhrals,and  in  particular  at  tournaments,  then 
so  very  prevalent  in  Italy.  One  of  these,  which  he  conducted 
at  Bologna,  kid  the  foundation  of  his  early  deeease.  Either 
he  met  with  little  applause,  and  took  it  to  heart,  or,  according* 
to  others,  had  such  success  as  to  lead  to  hk  being  carried  off 
by  poison.  Thus,  hi  lew  years,  Carlo  Bonone's  school 
approached  its  close,  not  without  leaving,  however,  numerous 
works  which,  owing  to  their  uniform  style,  are  now  attributed 
generally  to  the  school,  not  in  particular  to  any  artist. 

I  reserved  for  the  series  of  the  Caracci  the  name  o( 
Francesco  Naselli,  a  Ferrarese  noble,  though  stated  by  sense) 
to  have  been  initiated  in  the  art  by  Bastaruolow  Thhy 
however,  is  uncertain;  it  hi  only  known  that  he  designed 
from  the  naked  model  with  assiduity  in  an  academy  opened:  in 
conjunction  with  his  efforts,  at  Ferrara;  and  that  going* 
thence  to  Bologna,  he  took  copies  of  various  works  by  the 
Caracci  and  by  their  disciples.  In  the  chnrehes  of  his  native 
place,  and  in  private  cabinets,  numerous  proofs  of  thesis' 
studies  are  met  with,  the  most  laborious  of  which  are  two 
miracles  of  St  Benedict,  copied  in  the  cloister  of  &  Michel* 
in  Bosco,  and  now  placed  at  6.  Giorgio  of  the  Qiivetani  in. 
Ferrara.  Of  these,  one  is  borrowed  from  Lodovfco,  the  other 
from  Guide;  but  preferred  to  both  is  his  Communion  of 
S.  Girolamo,  which  decorates  the  Certosa,  a  copy  from  the 
original  by  Agostino.  Gueroino  also  was  one  of  his 
favourites  ;  of  his  he  copied  every  thing  he  could  meet  withy 
having  selected  him,  after  the  Caracci,  for  his  first  gasde. 
By  such  practice  Francesco  succeeded  in  designing  and 
painting  with  good  success  in  his  own  manner,  on  a  large 
scale,  animated,  soft,  with  rapid  execution  and  strong 
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of  colours,  inclining  in  those  of  bis  fleshes  to  a  sun-burnt  hue. 
Of  bis  own  design  is  the  S.  Franeesca  Romana  at  the 
Olivetani,  tbe  Assumption  at  S.  Francesco,  several  Suppers, 
abounding  in  figures,  belonging  to  private  institutions,  five  of 
which  are  in  tbe  Cistercian  monastery.  He  likewise  painted 
at  tbe  Scala  in  competition  with  one  of  the  Caracci,  with 
Bonone,  and  with  Scarsellino.  Nor  waa  he  judged  unworthy 
of  them ;  and  at  the  sale  of  those  valuable  paintings  for  tbe 
relief  of  the  Hospital  in  1772,  considerable  prices  were 
offered  for  his  productions.  Although  noble,  and  in  easy 
circumstances,  he  never  ceased  to  persevere,  and  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  deairious  of  promoting  the  success  of  one 
of  his  domestics  in  the  same  art.  Crespi  declares  that  he  had 
read  a  statement,  showing  Akssandro  Naselli  to  be  the  son  of 
Francesco,  but,  according  to  historians,  he  was  an  artist  of 
mediocrity,  the  omission  of  whose  works  will  scarcely  be  any 
loss  to  my  readers. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  interrupt  for  a  moment  our  series  of 
the  Caracci  a  disciples,  to  make  mention  of  two  geniuses,  who 
also  became  painters,  like  Naselli,  but  in  tbe  Venetian  taste. 
Gio.  Paolo  Grazzini,  one  of  Bonone's  best  friends,  professed 
the  goldsmith's  art,  and  it  was  owing  only  to  hia  bias  for 
pfrtnfai^  imbibed  from  Bonone  and  other  contemporaries,  that 
he  acquired  its  principles  in  familiar  conversation.  Eager  to 
put  them  to  the  test,  he  commenced  bis  altar-piece  of  S.  Elgio, 
for  the  Goldsmith's  school.  It  occupied  him  eight  years  in 
its  completion,  but  it  was  executed  in  such  a  masterly  style  as 
alone  to  decide  his  excellence,  approaching  quite  as  nearly  as 
any  to  the  manner  of  Pordenone.  Being  then  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  it  excited  the  utmost  surprise  throughout  Ferrara, 
yet  he  still  persevered  and  conducted  some  minor  pieces,  which 
decorate  private  buildings,  in  tbe  same  taste.  So  rare  an 
example,  or  rather  one  so  wholly  novel,  appeared  to  me  well 
worth  historical  mention.  Somewhat  at  a  later  period  Giu- 
seppe Caletti,  called  il  Cremonese,  came  into  notice.  He 
acquired  the  art  rather  from  the  models  of  the  Dossi,  and  of 
Titian,  than  from  masters,  imitating  not  only  their  manner  of 
design,  but  their  colouring,  which  is  so  difficult.  He  contrived 
also  to  imitate  that  antique  tone  which  time  gives  to  paintings, 
and  thus  adds  to  their  harmony.     He  painted  a  good  deal  for 
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collections,  such  as  half-length  figures,  bacchanals,  and  small 
histories.  Barufialdi  recognised  several  in  some  noble  galle- 
ries at  Bologna,  and  has  been  compelled  to  argue  the  point 
with  judges,  who  maintained  that  they  were  Titian's.  He 
farther  relates,  that  an  excellent  pupil  of  Pietro  da  Cortona 
purchased  a  great  number,  at  a  high  price,  at  Ferrara,  being 
confident  of  reselling  them  at  Rome  for  Titian's,  or  at  least 
for  works  of  his  school.  In  Ferrara,  which  is  filled  with  his 
pictures,  it  is  difficult  to  succeed  in  these  impostures.  He  is 
there  distinguished  by  fleshes  of  a  sun-burnt  hue,  by  certain 
bold  lights,  strengthened  by  contrast  with  somewhat  loaded 
shadows,  by  the  fleeciness  of  his  clouds,  and  by  other  careless 
and  ill-conducted  accessories.  -  Often  too  the  extravagance  of 
the  composition  betrays  the  real  author,  when,  for  instance,  in 
a  bacchanal,  much  resembling  Titian,  there  is  inserted  a 
chase,  or  some  modern  sport,  which  is  like  representing  wild 
boars  in  the  sea,  or  dolphins  in  the  woods.  In  a  similar 
manner  are  his  other  fine  qualities  impaired  for  want  of  judg- 
ment, without  which  no  artist  is  well  calculated  for  the  deco- 
ration of  churches.  In  that  of  S.  Benedict,  however,  bis  four 
Holy  Doctors,  on  an  altar,  are  seen  to  advantage ;  and  upon 
another  his  admirable  St.  Mark,  a  grand  and  correct  figure, 
full  of  expression,  and  very  picturesquely  surrounded  by- 
abundance  of  vqlumes,  in  whose  drawing  he  is  so  true  and 
natural,  as  to  have  been  called  the  painter  of  books.  Having 
completed  this  work,  il  Cremonese  disappeared  out  of  the  city, 
nor  were  farther  tidings  heard  of  him,  although  some  writers 
conjecture  that  he  died  about  1660. 

Returning  to  the  disciples  of  the  Bolognese,  the  first 
deserving  of  mention  here  is  Costanzo  Cattanio,  a  pupil  of 
Guido.  His  portrait,  both  on  canvas  and  in  prints,  I  have 
seen,  and  it  has  always  a  threatening  kind  of  expression. 
That  martial,  or  bravo  character,  affected  by  so  many  artists 
about  the  times  of  Caravaggio,  also  misled  this  excellent 
genius  from  the  right  career.  At  times  Costanzo  was  an 
exile,  now  at  open  defiance,  and  now  wholly  occupied  in 
shielding  his  protectors,  who  never  ventured  out  unarmed, 
from  dread  of  their  rivals,  and  to  whom  he  pledged  himself 
that  they  should  not  be  assassinated  in  his  presence.  When 
he  applied  himself  to  his  art  his  peculiar  disposition  appeared 
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stamped  on  the  expression  of  his  figures.  The  characters 
whom  he  was  most  fond  of  introducing  into  his  histories  were 
soldiers  and  bullies,  whose  fierce  aspects  seemed  but  ill-adapted 
to  the  soft  style  of  his  master.  These,  and  many  other  ideas, 
be  borrowed  from  the  prints  of  Durer,  and  Luca  of  Holland, 
which  he  reduced  to  his  own  diligent  and  studied  manner, 
particularly  in  his  heads  and  his  steel  armours.  Although 
attached  to  strong  expression,  and  borrowing  something  from 
the  other  schools  of  Italy  which  he  saw,  he  nevertheless  at 
times  betrays  sure  traces  of  Guido's  school.  Thus,  in  his 
S.  Antonio,  painted  for  the  parish  church  of  Corlo,  and  in  our 
Lord's  Supper,  which  he  placed  in  the  refectory  of  S.  Silvestro, 
and  in  every  other  instance  when  he  aimed  at  Guidesque, 
he  succeeded  to  admiration* 

Another  Ferrarese,  Antonio  Buonfanti,  called  il  Torrioella, 
is  said  to  hare  sprung  from  the  school  of  Guido,  though 
BarumUdi  is  silent  on  this  point.  Two  large  scripture  his- 
tories by  him  are  at  S.  Francesco ;  but  there  are  few  other 
paintings  or  accounts  of  him  at  Ferrara;  and  he  seems  to 
have  taken  up  his  residence  elsewhere.  It  is  certain  that  the 
young  artists  who  succeed  this  period  are  all  ascribed  to  the 
school  of  Cattanio.  Such  are  Francesco  Fantozzi,  called 
Parma,  Carlo  Borsati,  Alessandro  Naselli,  Camillo  Setti, 
artists  who  scarcely  awaken  the  curiosity  of  their  countrymen. 
Giuseppe  Avanzi  is  more  known  by  his  very  numerous  works, 
for  the  most  part  confused,  and  painted  almost  at  a  sitting. 
He  is  described  more  like  an  artisan  bent  on  earning  good 
wages  by  his  day's  labour.  His  picture  of  St.  John  beheaded, 
however,  at  the  Certosa,  is  extremely  Guercinesque ;  and 
some  others  on  canvas  and  on  copper,  which  he  retouched  and 
studied  a  good  deal,  do  him  great  credit. 

But  Cattanio's  chief  praise  consists  in  his  education  of  Gio. 
Bonatti,  and  in  his  recommendation  of  him  to  Card.  Pio,  who 
greatly  assisted  him,  by  placing  him  first  at  Bologna  under 
Guercino,  afterwards  under  Mola  at  Rome.  He  long  supported 
him  also  at  Venice,  studying  the  heads  of  that  school ;  besides 
defraying  his  pictoric  tours  through  Lombardy,  and  giving  him 
the  custody  of  his  paintings  at  court.  In  fact,  he  bestowed 
upon  him  such  favours  that  the  public,  considering  him  as  the 
dependant  of  that  prince,  always  termed  him  Giovannino  del 
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Pie.  At  Rome  lie  was  esteemed  among  the  best  of  his  age; 
select,  diligent,  leaned  in  the  different  styles  of  Italian  schools; 
the  view  of  which,  daring  hie  picturesque  tour,  he  declared 
was  highly  advantageous  to  him.  And  true  it  is  thai  the 
painter,  like  the  writer,  is  formed  by  the  study  of  great  models; 
bat  the  one  may  behold  them  ail  collected  in  the  same  libtaiy, 
while  the  other  has  to  seek  them  in  different  cities,  and  in 
every  city  to  study  them  at  different  places.  At  Rome  his  only 
public  works  are  a  picture  at  the  church  dell'  Anima,  a  history 
of  8.  Carlo  at  the  Vallioelk,  and  an  altar-piece  of  S.  Bernardo, 
at  the  Cisterdensi,  highly  commended  in  the  Guide  of  Borne. 
The  rest  of  his  works,  and  they  are  bat  few,  belong  to  private 
persons;  his  health  declining  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he 
lingered  eleven  years  afterwards,  and  died  at  Borne. 

Lanfranoo  likewise  supplied  a  pupil  to  this  school,  called  by 
Passeri,  Antonio  Biohieri,  a  Ferrarese.  He  followed  his 
master  to  Naples  and  Borne,  whose  he  painted  at  the  Teatim 
after  the  designs  of  lADfrancos--the  sole  information  I  have 
been  enabled  to  collect  respecting  has  paintings.  I  am  well 
aware  that  he  devoted  himself  to  engraving,  as  we  learn  also 
from  Passeri,  and  that  at  Naples  he  engraved  an  altar-piece 
by  his  master,  which  was  rejected  by  Hie  person  who  gave  the 
commission  for  it  There  is  more  known  of  Clemente  Maiola, 
whom  the  Ferrarese  assert  to  be  their  feUow-eitisen  and  pupil 
to  Cortomv,  He  conducted  many  works  at  Ferrara ;  one  of 
S.  Nicola  supported  by  an  angel,  in  the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe. 
He  is  moreover  mentioned  as  a  fine  pupil  of  Pietro,  m  the 
Notizie  of  M.  Alboddo,  for  works  there  extant.  Titi  gives 
account  of  others  left  in  Berne  at  the  Botonda  and  in  other 
temples ;  but  he  differs  respecting  his  master,  declaring  that 
he  was  instructed  by  BomaneUL 

Meanwhile  Cignani's  academy  rose  into  notice,  owing  to  its 
master's  reputation,  and  among  those  who  repaired  thither  from 
Ferrara  were  Maurelio  Scamraviai  and  Giacomo  ParoMnL 
Maurelio  most  be  included  among  the  few  whose  object  was 
to  emulate  their  master  in  that  scrupulous  exactness,  which  we 
noticed  in  its  place.  He  was  naturally  slow,  nor  could  he 
prevail  on  himself  to  despatch  his  work  from  the  studio  until 
he  beheld  it  already  complete  in  all  its  points.  Though  im- 
pelled by  domestic  penary  to  greater  haste,  he  varied  not  his 
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method ;  and,  free  from  Jenvy,  beheld  the  rapidity  of  Arano, 
who  abounded  with  commissions  and  money,  whilst  he  and  his 
family  -were  destitute.  The  noble  house  of  Berilaoqua  assisted 
him  much ;  and  it  redounds  to  its  honour,  that  on  remunerating 
him  lor  some  figures  in  an  apartment  where  Aldrorandini  had 
conducted  the  architecture,  a  very  large  sum  was  added  to  the 
price  agreed  upon.  He  produced  few  other  pieces  in  fresco  ; 
a  process  that  requires  artists  of  more  rapid  hand.  He  painted 
more  in  oil ;  among  the  most  esteemed  of  which  is  his  S.  Tom- 
mafio  di  Villanora,  at  the  Agostiniani  Scalzi ;  and  at  the 
church  of  the  Mortara  his  St.  Bridget  in  a  swoon,  supported 
by  angels.  The  families  of  Bevilacqua,  Calcagnmi,  Rondi- 
nelK,  and  Trotti,  possess  some  of  his  pictures  for  private 
ornament ;  among  which  are  portraits  that  display  Maurelio's 
singular  talent  in  this  branch;  and  histories  of  half-length 
figures  m  the  manner  of  Cignani.  They  exhibit  gracefulness, 
union  of  colouring,  and  strength  of  tints,  which  leave  him 
nothing  to  enry  in  the  artists  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,, 
except  their  fortune. 

Oiacemo  Paroliai,  pupil  to  the  Oar.  Peruzrini  in  Turin, 
afterwards  to  Cignani  at  Bologna,  was  present  at  Maurelio's 
decease,  and  completed  a  few  works  left  imperfect,  out  of 
regard  to  his  friend,  and  for  the  relief  of  his  orphan  family. 
He  did  not  possess  that  true  finish  peculiar  to  the  followers  of 
Cignani;  though  he  still  maintained  the  reputation  of  his 
second  school,  by  the  elegance  of  his  design,  the  propriety 
and  copiousness  of  his  composition,  and  his  very  attractive 
colouring,  particularly  m  the  fleshes.  Aware  of  his  own 
power  in  this  difficult  part  of  painting,  he  is  fond  of  in- 
troducing into  his  pieces  the  naked  figure,  more  especially 
of  boys,  from  the  proportions  of  which  judges  are  enabled 
to  recognise  their  author*  His  bacchanals,  his  Albanesque 
country-dances,  his  eaprieoi,  are  all  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence at  Ferrasa,  as  to  render  it  more  easy  to  enumerate 
the  collections  in  want  of  them,  than  those  where  they 
are.  Foreigners  also  possess  specimens ;  and  there  are 
engrarings  in  aquaforte  by  the  designer  s  own  hand.  His 
picture  of  the  Cintara,  representing  the  Virgin  among  various 
saints,  nearly  all  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  a  piece  en- 
graved by  Andrea  Bolsoni,  is  held  in  much  esteem.    Nor  are 
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the  three  altar-pieces  in  the  cathedral  unworthy  of  notice  *  ftad 
in  particular  the  entablature  of  S.  Sebastiano  at  Verona,  which 
greatly  raised  his  reputation,  representing  the  saint  in  the  act 
of  mounting  into  glory,  amidst  groups  of  angels ;  a  beautHtti 
and  well  executed  work.  Parolini  is  the  last  among  the 
figurists  whose  life  was  written  at  length  by  Barufialdi ;  the 
last,  also,  on  whose  tomb  was  inscribed  the  eulogy  of  a  good 
painter.  With  him  was  buried  for  a  season  the  reputation  of 
Ferrarese  painting  in  Italy. 

The  author  of  the  "  Catalogue,"  in  the  fourth  volume  has 
collected  the  names  and  drawn  up  the  lives  of  certain  other 
painters,  interspersing  several  episodes.  Concerning  these 
figurists,  little  else  is  related  than  mere  failures  and  misfortunes. 
For  instance,  Gio.  Francesco  Braccioli,  pupil  to  Crespi, 
though  promising  well  in  some  of  his  works  for  galleries, 
subsequently  fell  into  infirmity  of  mind ;  one  lost  his  taste  for 
the  profession ;  another  cultivated  the  art  with  remissness,  or 
only  as  a  dilettante;  a  third  produced  some  tolerable  efforts,  but 
was  mostly  extravagant;  one  had  genius  and  died  early; 
another  long  life  without  a  spark  of  talent  Meanwhile  wis 
dearth  of  native  artists  was  for  some  years  supplied  by  Gio. 
Batista  Cozza,  from  the  Milanese  ;  a  painter  of  a  copious, 
easy,  and  regulated  style.  Not  that  he  was  invariably 
correct,  though  very  popular,  and  when  he  pleased  satisfying 
even  judges  of  the  art ;  as  in  that  picture  representing 
different  SS.  Serviti,  in  the  church  called  di  Ca  Bianoa. 

After  him  appeared  the  modern  artists,  who  now  enjoy 
deserved  reputation  in  the  academy  of  Ferrara,  which,  owing 
to  the  particular  patronage  of  his  eminence  Card.  Riminaldi, 
has  recently  risen  into  distinguished  notice.  With  the  name 
of  this  noble  citizen  and  of  the  professors  whom  he  himself 
selected  and  promoted,  future  writers  will  doubtless  commence 
a  fourth  epoch  of  painting.  By  him  the  academy  was 
supplied  with  laws,  and  took  its  established  form.  To  his 
care  and  munificence  several  young  artists  were  indebted  for 
their  residence  at  Rome,  and  all  the  rest  for  the  benefit  of  a 
well  regulated  institution  at  Ferrara.  He  also  did  muds  for 
the  cause  of  letters  in  the  university.  But  this  is  not  tJie 
place  to  give  an  account  of  it ;  and  his  merits,  commended  as 
they  are  to  posterity  in  numerous  books  and  monuments,  and 
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impressed  on  the  hearts  of  his  grateful  fellow  citizens,  are  not 
likely  soon  to  fall  into  oblivion. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  other  kinds  of  painting,  and  it  will 
be  best  to  commence  with  perspective.  After  this  art  had 
.assumed  a  new  aspect  at  Bologna,  and  spread  through  Italy, 
aa  already  stated,  it  was  introduced  by  Francesco  Ferrari, 
born  near  Bovigo,  into  Ferrara.  He  had  been  instructed  in 
figure  painting  by  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwards  became 
professor  of  architectural  and  ornamental  painting  under 
Gabriel  Rossi,  the  Bolognese,  of  whose  name,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  style,  I  find  no  traces  left  at  Bologna.  To  those  who 
had  the  means  of  comparing  the  manners  of  these  two  artists, 
it  appeared  that  Francesco  did  not  equal  him  in  the  dignity 
of  his  architecture,  but  surpassed  him  in  strength  and 
durability  of  colouring,  and  in  that  relief  so  attractive 
in  these  performances.  Moreover,  he  had  a  considerable 
advantage  over  his  master,  in  his  knowledge  of  appropriately 
painting  histories.  The  Dispute  of  S.  Girillo  is  still  to  lie 
seen,  and  the  Bain  granted  to  the  prayer  of  Elias  (in  the 
church  of  S.  Paolo), — pictures,  observes  Baruffaldi,  which 
rivet  the  eye.  '  Other  proofs  of  his  genius  for  history-pieces 
are  met  with  at  the  Carmine  and  at  S.  Giorgio,  but  still  they 
yield  to  his  architectural  labours,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
formed  his  trade.  He  worked  also  for  theatres,  and  in 
different  Italian  cities,  and  in  the  service  of  Leopold  I.  at 
Vienna.  Being  constrained  to  leave  Germany  on  account ,  of 
his  health,  he  returned  to  Ferrara,  and  there  opened  school. 

Among  his  pupils  were  Mornassi,  Graasaleoni,  Paggi, 
Rafianelli,  Giacomo  Filippi,  and  one  who  surpassed  all  the 
rest,  Antonfelice  Ferrari,  his  son.  This  artist  did  not 
attempt  figures,  but  confined  himself  to  architecture,  in  which 
he  added  to  the  somewhat  minute  style  of  his  father  a 
magnificence  well  adapted  to  attract  the  public  eve.  He  was 
employed  with  success  in  the  Calcagnini  palace,  in  that  of  the 
Saccati,  Fieschi,  and  in  other  private  and  public  places  in 
Ferrara,  as  well  as  at  Venice,  Ravenna,  and  elsewhere. 
Suffering  much,  however,  in  health  by  painting  in  fresco,  and 
On  this  account  being  reduced  to  live  with  less  comfort,  he 
conceived  such  aversion  for  the  art,  that  on  making  his  will  he 
enjoined  that  his  son  was  to  forfeit  his  inheritance  if  he  ever 
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became  &  fresco  painter.  Some  of  his  pupils  therefore 
succeeded  him,  among  whom  Giuseppe  Facchinetti  most 
distinguished  himself.  He  painted  at  S.  Caterina  da  Siena 
and  oilier  places,  at  once  in  a  delicate  and  sound  style,  and  is 
almost  reputed  the  Mitelli  of  his  schooL  Maurelio  Goti  of 
Ferrara  nearly  approached  his  style,  not  without  marks  of 
plagiarism.  From  the  same  country  and  school  was  Girolamo 
Mengozzi  Colonna,  who  became  a  long  resident  at  Venice. 
He  accompanied  the  figures  of  Zompini  with  ornamental 
work  at  the  church  of  the  Tolentini,  and  those  of  Tiepolo  at 
the  Scalsi;  and  conducted  the  architecture  in  the  dncal 
palace  and  elsewhere.  Zanetti,  in  his  Guide,  mentions  his 
name  as  above;  but,  in  his  "Pittura  Veneziana,"  (thirty- 
eight  years  afterwards)  he  calls  him  Colonna  Mengozzi,  and  a 
native  of  TivolL  Guarienti  extols  him  as  the  first  archi- 
tectural and  ornamental  painter  of  his  time. 

The  art  of  landscape-painting,  which,  after  the  age  of  the 
Doss,  had  almost  fallen  into  disuse  at  Ferrara,  was  revived 
there  by  some  foreigners.  Giulio  Avellino,  called,  from  his 
native  place,  the  Messinese,  resided  some  time  in  this  city, 
and  died  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  He  had  been 
pupil  to  Salvator  Rosa,  whose  style  he  somewhat  softened,  and 
richly  ornamented  with  views  of  ruins  and  architecture,  as 
well  as  with  some  small  and  well  composed  figures.  The 
Signori  Cremona  and  Donati  possess  select  specimens;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  collection  in  Ferrara  or  Romagna  which 
does  not  value  itself  on  possessing  them.  After  him  appeased 
Giuseppe  Zola,  born,  according  to  Crespi,  at  Brescia,  a  land- 
scape-painter, of  a  taste  devoted  to  so  single  master,  but 
formed  upon  many.  He  was  exceedingly  rich  in  conception 
and  in  expedients :  his  buildings  are  of  a  rustic  kind;  his 
joins  partake  of  the  modern,  and  are  picturesquely  covered 
with  creeping  plants  and  ivy ;  the  back-grounds  of  an  azure 
hue,  and  great  variety  of  objects  and  figures,  in  which  hp 
was  less  happy  than  in  his  landscape.  His  earlier  works  are 
held  in  most  esteem.  When  he  obtained  greater  commissions^ 
ha  performed  them  with  a  more  mechanical  hand,  an4,  with 
the  exception  of  his  colouring,  which  he  always  studied,  he 
bestowed  little  care  on  the  rest  Those  pictures  are  in  general 
most  complete,  in  which  he  introduced  the  smallest  figures.; 
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and  such  may  be  seen  even  out  of  private  houses,  in  the 
Monte  della  Pieta,  and  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Leonardo.  He 
formed  several  pupils,  the  best  of  whom  was  Girolamo 
Gregori.  Instructed  as  a  figurist  by  Parolini,  and  afterwards 
by  Gioseffo  dal  Sola,  he  foiled  for  want  of  perseverance, 
except  very  rarely,  in  greater  works.  Yet  he  prodaoedmany, 
and  his  landscape*  have  been  highly  extolled.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  Avanri,  mentioned  by  us  shortly  before ;  who, 
in  addition  to  his  very  pleasing  landscapes  on  canvas  and  on 
copper,  surpassed  all  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  drawing  of 
Sowers  and  fruits. 

An  invention,  finally  deserving  of  mention,  and  extremely 
useful  to  painting,  was  made  known  during  this  last  epoch  by 
a  Ferrarese,  and  afterwards  brought  to  perfection  by  others. 
Antonio  Contri,  son  of  a  Ferrarese  lawyer,  who,  for  domestic 
reasons,  had  long  settled  at  Rome,  and  next  at  Paris,  feeling 
a  natural  bias  for  design,  practised  it  in  both  those  cities ;  but 
first  displayed  greater  excellence  in  embroidery  than  painting. 
Returning  into  Italy,  and  establishing  himself  at  Cremona,  he 
was  instructed  in  landscape  by  Bassi,  in  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed also  to  introduce  flowers,  the  branch  of  painting  in 
winch  he  most  distinguished  himself,  fie  also  succeeded  well 
In  perspectives  and  in  animals.  His  pictures,  and  those  of 
his  son  Francesco,  who  pursued  his  style,  remain  at  Cremona, 
Fen-am,  and  their  vicinity ;  nut  it  was  his  new  discovery,  just 
alluded  to,  which  obtained  a  more  wide  circulation  and  repute. 
This  is,  the  method  of  removing  from  walls  to  canvas  any 
picture  without  the  least  injury  to  its  design  or  colouring. 
Various  trials  of  it,  during  the  space  of  a  year,  instructed 
hhn  how  to  compose  a  sort  of  glue,  or  bitumen,  which  he 
spread  over  a  canvas  of  equal  size  with  the  picture  he  wished 
to  transfer  to  it  Having  applied  this  to  the  painting,  and 
beaten  it  Arm  with  a  mallet,  he  cut  the  plaster  round  it,  and 
applied  to  the  canvas  a  wooden  frame  well  propped,  in  order 
that  the  work  might  take  hold,  and  come  off  equal  throughout. 
In  a  few  days  he  cautiously  removed  the  canvas  from  the 
wuH,  which  brought  with  it  the  painting ;  and,  having  ex- 
tended it  on  a  smooth  table,  he  applied  to  the  back  of  it' 
another  canvas,  varnished  with  a  composition  more  adhesive 
than  tjie  former.    He  then  placed  over  the  work  a  quantity 
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of  sand,  which  should  equally  compress  it  in  all  its  parts ; 
and,  after  a  week's  space,  he  examined  the  two  pieces  of  can- 
vas, detached  the  first  by  means  of  warm  water,  and  there 
then  remained  on  the  second  the  whole  painting  taken  from 
the  wall.  He  applied  this  method  in  different  houses  of 
Cremona/for  Baruflaldi  in  Ferrara,  and  in  Mantua  for  Prince 
d'Harmstadt,  governor  of  the  city;  so  asjto  enable  him  to 
send  some  heads,  or  other  works  of  Ginlio  Romano,  thus  re- 
moved from  the  ducal  palace,  to  the  emperor.  The  secret 
composition  of  his  glue  Contri  always  concealed ;  but  similar 
attempts  were  made  about  the  same  period  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  the  journal  of  Trevoux  it  is  stated  that  Louis  XT. 
caused  the  celebrated  painting  of  St.  Michael,  by  Raflaello, 
to  be  removed  from  its  original  canvas  to  a  new  one, — a  pro- 
cess which  succeeded  admirably,  for  on  this  last  the  chinks 
and  creases  disappeared  which  had  greatly  injured  the  former.* 
From  this  account  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  whether  Contri 
were  really  the  inventor  of  this  art,  as  asserted  by  Ferrarese 
writers.  I  say  only  doubted,  since  I  am  unable  to  judge  the 
question  with  precision,  for  want  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
year  in  which  he  first  applied  the  method  with  success.  What 
is  indisputable  however  is,  that  he  was  the  first  who  was  in- 
duced to  make  such  trial  of  it  upon  painted  walls,  and  that 
the  plan  which  he  adopted  was  only  of  his  own  invention. 
But  whether  he  discovered  the  art,  or  only  the  method  of 
applying  it,  at  this  period  his  secret,  or  something  equivalent 
to  it,  is  pretty  well  known  in  Italy.  On  passing  through 
Imola,  I  saw,  in  a  private  house,  two  histories  of  the  life  of 
the  Virgin,  which  had  been  painted  by  Cesi  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city,  removed  thence,  and  replaced  on  large  new  can- 
vas. Had  this  invention  been  elicited  a  few  years  previously, 
several  of  those  ancient  works  might  have  been  preserved, 
mention  of  which  is  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  books,  to  the 
regret  of  every  lover  of  the  fine  arts. 

.  Here  too  we  must  give  some  account  of  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting art,  as  regards  that  of  painting, — an  art  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  in  some  degree  re -appeared  in  Italy, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  an  ingenious  Spaniard.     He 

*  See  H  Sig.  Ab.  Requeno,  in  his  "  Essays  for  the  Re-establishment 
of  the  ancient  Art  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Painters."    Ed.  Yen.  p.  108. 
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tended  many  years  at  Ferrara,  and  was  assisted  by  the  artists 
there  in  bis  experiments  and  undertakings.  Some  years  be- 
fore, attempts  bad  been  made  at  Paris  to  recover  tbe  method 
of  painting  in  caustic,  or  that  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
succeeded  in  by  the  medium  of  fire.*  A  few  words  in 
Vitruvius  and  Pliny,  and  these  very  obscure  in  our  days,  and 
to  which  various  meanings  are  given  by  critics,  formed  the 
only  chart  and  compass  to  direct  the  inquirer.  It  was  known 
that  wax  was  employed  in  ancient  painting,  much  the  same 
as  oil  in  the  modern ;  but  how  to  prepare  it,  to  combine  it 
with  the  colours,  to  use  it  in  a  liquid  state,  and  how  to  apply 
fire  to  the  process  until  the  completion  of  the  work,  was  the 
secret  to  be  discovered.  Count  Caylus,  who  pursued  anti- 
quarian researches  less  for  the  sake  of  history  than  of  the 
arts,  was  perhaps  the  principal  promoter  of  so  useful  an  in- 
quiry. The  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  joined  him,  and 
offered  a  public  premium  for  the  discovery  of  a  method  of 
painting  in  caustic,  such  as  should  be  found  worthy  of  its 
approbation.  Many  experiments  were  at  this  period  made ; 
and  .philology,  chemistry,  painting,  all  united  in  throwing 
light  upon  the  subject.  Among  various  methods  proposed  by 
three  academicians,  Caylus,  Cochin,  and  Bachiliere,  two  of 
them  received  premiums,  though  in  some  measure  the  same, 
and  both  proposed  by  the  last  of  the  three  mentioned  names. 
The  whole  account  may  be  read  in  the  Encyclopedia,  under 
the  head  of  Eneaustique.  Thenceforward  native  artists  did 
not  fail  to  make  new  trials,  and  practise  themselves  in  pictures 
alt  encausto.  One  of  these,  who  arrived  at  Florence  in  1780, 
exhibited  to  me  a  head,  and  some  portion  of  the  figure,  thus 
painted  by  himself.  I  likewise  saw  him  so  employed.  He 
had  near  him  a  brazier,  on  which  were  placed  small  pans  filled 
with,  colours,  all  of  a  different  body,  and  mixed  with  wax, 
but  with  what  third  ingredient  I  know  not — whether  salt  of 
tartar,  as  recommended  in  the  dissertation  remunerated  at 
Patpba,  or  some  other  composition.  A  second  brazier  was  fixed 
belund  the  cartoon  or  panel  on  which  he  painted,  in  order  to 
preserve  it  always  warm.  The  work  being  finished,  he  went 
over  the  whole  with  a  small  hair- brush,  and  gave  it  a  clear 
and  vivid  glow. 

*  See  the  Encyclopedia,  at  the  art.  Eneaustique. 
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Some  there  were  aft  that  time  in  Italy  who  much  admired 
this  art     The  numerous  relics  of  ancient  painting,  preserved 
free  from  the  effects  of  time  at  Naples  and  at  Rome,  may  he 
said  to  exhibit  a  manifest  triumph  over  modern  productions, 
which  so  much  sooner  become  aged  and  fade  away.    Thin  it 
was  that  induced  the  Ab.  Yinoenao  Requeno  to  publish  the 
book  shortly  before  cited,  at  Venice,  first  in  1784.     In  him 
were  united  all  the  requisite  qualities  for  promoting  the  new 
discovery — the  learning  of  a  man  of  letters,  experience  of  an 
artist,  philosophical  reasoning  and  persevering  experiment. 
His  work  is  in  every  one's  hands,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion,  for  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  &  discussion  of 
its  various  merits.    It  has  been  done  by  the  Cav.  de  Rossi  in 
three  extracts  from  that  work,  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  "Memorie  delle  Belle  AitVone  of  the  most  brief  and  at 
the  same  time  admired  journals  in  Italy.    My  sole  object  is  to 
do  justice  to  his  singular  penetration  and  industry.    He  gave 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty  mentioned  in  the  Encyclopedia,  and 
discovered  a  new  process.     He  shewed  that  salt  of  tartar  was 
not  made  use  of  by  the  Greeks  to  dissolve  wax,  and  adapt  it 
to  the  brush,  because  they  were  unacquainted  with  such  a 
substance;  while  his  own  experience  convinced  him  it  was 
useless  for  the  purpose.    He  knew  that  the  application  of  fire 
to  the  back  of  the  painting  was  not  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Greeks,  inasmuch  as  H  was  inapplicable  to  their  paintings 
upon  large  walls.     He  tried  many  experiments,  and  he  at 
length  found  that  the  resinous  gum,  called  mastic,  would  pro*, 
duce  the  effect  which  he  had  vainly  sought  from  salt  of  tartar. 
With  the  gum  and  wax  he  made  crayons,  and  found  various 
ways  of  combining  the  colours,  so  as  best  to  adapt  them  for 
the  use  of  painting.     When  the  work  was  finished,  he  was 
accustomed  sometimes  to  give  it  a  slight  covering  of  wax,  in 
place  of  varnish,  and  sometimes  to  leave  it  without ;  but  in 
every  process  which  he  observed,  he  perfected  the  work  by  the 
application  of  fire,  or,  as  he  himself  observes,  by  hurting  it 
This  he  effected  by  holding  a  brazier  near  the  front  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  lastly  going  over  the  work  with  a  small  linen  cloth, 
which  clears  and  enlivens  the  tints. 

I  have  seen  the  first  proofs,  as  made  by  the  Ah.  Requeno 
himself,  or  by  artists  directed  by  him,  in  possession  of  his* 
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Excellency  Pignatelli  at  Bologna,  who  added  to  the  discovery 
no  small  Bhare  of  information  and  patronage.  Bnt  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  new  kind  of  painting  could  be  perfected 
by  means  of  a  single  studio.  Aware  of  this,  the  author  of  the 
work  thus  expresses  himself :  "  At  the  moment  when  a  resi- 
nous gam  shall  be  found  better,  that  is,  more  white  and  hard, 
than  those  employed  by  me,  and  equally  soluble  with  wax  and 
water,  the  pictures  and  caustics  will  become  more  beautiful, 
consistent,  and  durable.  I  am  not  a  painter  by  profession, 
nor  do  I  merit  any  particular  commendation  among  dilettanti. 
My  pictures  have  been  conducted  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  a  method  of  painting  with  ease  and  consistency  in 
wax,  without  oil,  without  glue,  and  by  means  of  gums  only, 
with  wax  and  water."  On  this  account  he  thenceforward 
invited  professors  to  join  in  promoting  his  discovery,  and 
lived  to  witness  its  effects. 

Omitting  to  speak  of  the  chemists  who  aided  in  throwing 
light  upon  the  progress  of  this  art,*  the  pictoric  school  at 
Borne  undertook  in  a  manner  to  promote  and  bring  it  to 
its  last  degree  of  perfection.  At  that  period  lived  counsellor 
Benfesthein,  the  friend  of  Mengs  and  of  Winckelman,  a  man 
of  exquisite  taste  in  the  arts  of  design,  and  ever  surrounded 
by  numbers  of  artists,  who  either  received  from  him  the 
benefit  of  his  advice,  or  commissions  from  foreigners,  private 
persons,  and  sovereigns.  To  these  he  proposed  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  another  method  of  the  caustic  art ;  and  in  a  short 
time  he  beheld  his  cabinet  filled  with  pictures  on  canvas, 
on  wood,  and  on  different  kinds  of  stones,  which  he  had 
already  submitted  to  every  proof,  by  putting,  them  under 
ground,  in  water,  and  exposing  them  to  every  variety 
of  weather  without  injury.  From  this  time  the  new 
discovery  spread  .to  different  studii,  and  was  communicated 

*  See  the  "  Discorso  della  Cera  Punica,"  by  the  Car.  Lorgna,  Verona, 
1785.  Abo  "  Ossenrazioni  intorno  alia  Cera  Punica,"  by  Count  Luigi 
Toni,  Verona,  1785.  In  the  work  of  Federici  ii  an  account  of  another 
little  production  by  Gio.  Maria  Astorri  of  Treviso,  edited  in  Venice,  1786, 
in  which  Spanish  honey  is  much  praised  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
whitening  the  wax ;  and  being  a  painter  he  relates  several  experiments  he 
made  with  this  and  other  methods,  which  succeeded  well.  Gio.  Pabroni, 
keeper  of  the  royal  cabinet  at  Florence,  likewise  wrote  concerning  it. 
See  the  Roman  Anthology  for  the  year  1797. 
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successively  to  the  Italian  cities*  and  to  foreign  nations. 
Entire  chambers  hare  thus  been  painted  by  caustic,  a 
specimen  of  which  is  seen  in  that  which  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  governor  of  Milan,  caused  to  be  thus  decorated  in 
his  villa  of  Monza.  And  in  ornamental  paintings  and 
landscape  this  art  may  hitherto  boast  still  more  attractions 
than  in  figures.  All,  however,  must  be  aware  that  it  has  not 
yet  attained  that  degree  of  softness  and  finish  possessed  by 
the  ancients  in  their  paintings  in  wax,  and  in  oil  and  varnish 
by  the  moderns.  But  where  many  unite  to  perfect  it,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  some  Van  Eyck  may  rise  up,  who  will  succeed 
in  discovering,  or  more  properly  in  perfecting  that  which  "  all 
artists  had  long  looked  for  and  ardently  desired."* 

*Va«ri.' 
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The  Ancients. 

Last  among  the  ancient  schools  of  Italy  is  to  be  enumerated 
the  Genoese,  in  regard  to  the  period  in  which  it  flourished, 
not  to  its  merit,  which  I  consider  as  being  equal  to  that  of 
many  others.  In  Liguria  the  first  revival  of  painting  appeared 
tardy ;  not  so  its  progress,  which  was  rapid  and  distinguished. 
In  Genoa  and  Savona,  as  well  as  in  other  cities  situated  on 
the  sea-shore,  there  remain  some  ancient  paintings  by  unknown 
hands,  one  of  which,  over  the  gate  of  Savona,  is  distinguished 
bj  the  date  of  1101.  The  first  artist  known  by  any  extant 
production,  is  one  Franciscus  de  Oberto,  as  he  signs  himself 
on  the  edge  of  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  between  two  angels, 
which  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Domenico,  at  Genoa,  displaying 
nothing  of  the  Giottesque,  and  executed  in  1368.  It  cannot  be 
ascertained  that  he  was  altogether  a  native  artist,  as  may  be 
confidently  asserted  of  the  Monk  of  Ieres,  and  of  Niccolo  da 
Voltri,  names  known  to  history  though  not  by  any  surviving 
works.  The  Monk  of  the  Isole  d'Oro,  or  of  Ieres,  or  Stecadi, 
where  he  long  resided,  was  not  pointed  out  to  us  by  name  by 
any  ancient  writer.  His  surname  was  Cybo,  and  historians 
place  him  in  the  genealogical  tree  of  Innocent  VIII.  Besides 
being  a  good  Provencal  poet  and  historian,  it  is  said  that  he 
became  a  miniaturist,  and,  on  this  account,  a  favourite  with 
the  king  and  queen  of  Aragon,  to  whom  he  presented  several 
of  his  illuminated  books.  He  also  delighted  in  representing 
in  his  paintings  birds,  fish,  quadrupeds,  trees  with  fruits,  ships 
of  various  forms,  perspectives  of  cities  and  edifices — objects,  in 
short,  which  he  beheld  in  the  islands  around  him.  It  is  con- 
jectured by  Baldinucci  that  Giotto's    models,    in  an  age 
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thronged  with  miniaturists,  and  not  wanting  in  painters,  had 
influenced  the  efforts  of  this  isolated  artist  How  this  asser- 
tion can  be  confirmed  I  know  not,  the  more  so  as  history 
describes  him  as  having  devoted  himself  late  in  life  to  design, 
and  in  the  island  of  Lerino,  where  it  is  not  known  there  were 
any  followers  of  Giotto.  Yoltri  was  also  a  figure  painter ; 
some  of  his  altar-pieces  survived  to  the  time  of  Soprani,  who 
extols  them,  without,  however,  pointing  out  with  precision  the 
peculiarities  of  his  taste  or  school. 

During  the  fifteenth  century,  and  part  of  the  following,  the 
capital  city,  and  those  depending  on  it,  were  supplied,  for  the 
most  part,  with  foreign  painters,  almost  all  unknown  to  their 
native  schools  on  account  of  their  having,  as  it  appears, 
resided  in  Liguria.  Some  account  remains  of  a  German 
called  Giusto  di  Alemagna,  in  a  cloister  of  S»  Maria  di  Cas- 
tello,  at  Genoa.  He  there  painted  in  fresco  an  Annunciation 
in  1451,  a  precious  picture  of  its  sort,  finished  in  the  manner 
of  miniaturists,  and  which  seems  to  promise  for  Germany  the 
style  of  an  Albert  Durer.  At  the  same  period  Jacopo 
Marone,  of  Alessandria,  painted  an  altar-piece  at  S.  Jacopo  in 
Savona,  in  distemper,  consisting  of  various  compartments,  and 
in  the  midst  of  it  a  Nativity  with  a  landscape,  a  work  con- 
ducted with  exquisite  care  in  every  part.  At  S.  Brigida,  in 
Genoa,  too,  are  seen,  by  the  same  hand,  two  altar-pieces,  one 
with  the  date  of  1481,  the  other  of  1484.  The  author  was 
one  Galeotto  Nebea,  of  Castellaccio,  a  place  not  far  from 
Alessandria.  The  three  principal  Archangels  in  the  first,  and 
S.  Pantaleone  with  other  martyrs  in  the  second,  are  repre- 
sented on  a  gold  ground,  very  tolerably  executed,  both  in 
forms  and  draperies,  which  are  extremely  rich,  with  stiff  and 
regular  foldings,  not  borrowed  from  any  other  school.  It 
exhibits  also  the  grado  or  step,  with  minute  histories,  a  work 
somewhat  crude,  but  displaying  diligence. 

Turning  from  the  head  city  to  Savona,  a  third  native  of 
Alessandria,  called  Gio.  Massone,  painted  about  the  year 
1490,  in  the  church  erected  by  Sixtus  IV.  for  the  sepulture  of 
his  family.  Although  not  mentioned  in  history,  he  must  have 
been  distinguished  in  his  time,  to  have  been  selected  for  such 
a  work,  and  remunerated  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
ducats  for  his  labour.     It  is  comprised  in  a  small  altar-piece, 
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where,  seen  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin,  are  the  portraits  of  the 
pope,  and  the  cardinal  Ginliano,   his  nephew,   afterwards 
Julius  II.     The  same  city,  preserving  so  many  ancient  memo- 
rials, has  also  snatched  from  oblivion  the  names  of  one  Tnccio 
di  Audita,  an  artist  employed  at  S.  Jacopo  in  1487,  and  of 
two  natives  of  Favia,  who,  somewhat  later  perhaps,  painted  on 
canvas,  and  signed  themselves,  the  one  Laurmtius  Papimsis, 
the  other  Donates    Comes    Bardus   Papiensis.    Another 
foreigner,  by  birth  a  Bresoian,  and  a  Carmelite  by  profession, 
presents  ns  with  a  signature,   to  be  found  at  8.  Giovanni, 
below  an  altar-piece  of  the  Nativity  of  onr  Saviour.     It  has 
written  on  it,  "Opus  F.  Hieronymi  de  Brixia  Carmelite, 
1519/*    By  the  same  hand,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Cannetitani 
at  Florence,  is  a  Pieta  with  this  inscription,  "  F.  Hieronymds 
de  Brixia."    This  artist  is  well  deserving  of  notice,  if  only  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  in  perspective,  an  art  so  much  cab- 
tivated  after  Foppa  in  Brescia,  and  throughout  Lombardy. 
Doubtless  he  was  a  pupil  of  that  monastery,  in  which  the  ait 
of  painting  was  then  cultivated ;  as  it  is  stated  by  Averoldi, 
who  extols  one  F.  Gio.  Maria  da  Brescia,  and  the  cloister  of 
the  Carmine,  decorated  by  him  with  a  number  of  histories  of 
Efias  and  of  EHseas.    This  Girolamo  I  believe  to  have  been 
Ms  companion  or  disciple,  a  name  that  has  in  some  way  escaped 
^falandi,  who  belonged  to  the  same  order. 

No  one  of  the  foreign  painters  is  known  to  have  opened 
school  fn  Liguria,  except  a  native  of  Nina,  who,  through  his 
succession,  is  almost  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  the  ancient 
Genoese  school.  He  is  called  Lodovico  Brea,  and  his  works 
are  by  no  means  rare  at  Genoa  and  throughout  the  state,  with 
notices  of  him  between  the  years  1485  and  1518.  In  point  of 
taste  he  is  not  equal  to  the  best  among  his  contemporaries  in 
other  schools,  employing  gilding,  and  more  strongly  adhering 
to  the  old  dryness  of  design.  His  style,  nevertheless,  yields  to 
that  of  few  m  the  beauty  of  its  heads,  and  in  the  vividness  of 
its. colouring,  which  still  remains  almost  unimpaired,  His 
folding  is  also  good,  his  composition  tolerable ;  he  selects  diffi- 
cult perspectives,  and  his  attitudes  are  bold.  From  his  whole 
painting  he  might  be  rather  pronounced  the  head  of  a  new, 
than  the  follower  of  any  other  school.  He  never  attempted 
grand  proportions ;  in  smaller,  as  we  see  in  the  Slaughter  of 
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the  Innocents,  at  S.  Agostino,  be  is  excellent.  His  S.  Gio- 
vanni, in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Savona,  executed  bj 
commission  for  the  Card,  della  Rovere,  in  competition  with 
other  artists,  is  highly  praised. 

Thus,  until  the  year  1513,  painting  in  Genoa  was  in  the 
bands  of  strangers,  and  if  the  natives  at  all  practised  it,  they 
were  few  only,  as  we  shall  shortly  shew,  while  both  one  and 
the  other  were  far  behind  the  best  methods  of  their  age. 
Ottaviano  Fregoso,  elected  doge  in  the  above  year,  at  length 
shed  new  lustre  on  the  arts.  He  invited  to  Genoa,  Gio.  GKa- 
<x>mo  Lombardo,  a  sculptor,  and  Carlo  del  Mantegna,  a  painter 
who  succeeded,  as  we  have  stated,  both  to  the  works  and 
reputation  of  his  master.  Carlo  not  only  painted  in  Genoa, 
but  taught,  and  with  a  success  that  would  seem  quite  incre- 
dible, were  it  not  that  the  works  of  his  imitators  are  still  in 
existence.  Thus  the  Genoese  school  first  took  its  rise  from 
Brea,  and  was  promoted  by  Carlo,  as  we  find  it  described  by 
two  painters  in  two  volumes, — a  school  of  a  long,  uninter- 
rupted, and  illustrious  succession.  The  first  volume  is  by 
Ranael  Soprani,  a  patrician  of  the  city,  who  wrote  lives  of  the 
Genoese  professors  of  design  up  to  1667;  and  added  also 
notices  of  foreign  ones  who  had  been  employed  in  that  splendid 
capital.  The  second  is  by  the  Cav.  Carlo  Ratti,  secretary  to 
the  Ligustic  academy,  who,  after  having  republished  the 
Lives  of  Soprani,  accompanied  by  useful  notes,  continued  the9 
.same  work  in  another  volume  and  on  the  same  plan,  down  to 
the  present  day.  He  has  moreover  published,  in  two  volumes, 
a  Guide,  intended  to  give  an  account  of  the  best  specimens  of 
art,  both  in  private  and  public,  which  Genoa  and  every  district 
of  the  state  can  boast, — an  extremely  useful  undertaking,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  without  example  either  in  or  beyond  Italy. 
Thus,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  this  deserving  citizen,  the 
pictoric  history  of  Liguria  has  become  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete among  those  of  all  Italy  as  respects  the  number  of  its 
artists,  and  the  most  certain  in  enabling  us  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  their  merits.  Directed  by  these,  and  by  other 
additional  information  received  on  the  spot  from  Sig.  Ratti 
himself,  as  well  as  from  others,  I  proceed  to  resume  the  thread 
of  my  narrative. 

About  the  period  that  Carlo  arrived  at  Genoa,  the  same 
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city  was  also  so  fortunate  as  to  become  the  residence  of  Pier 
Francesco  Sacchi,  commended  by  Lomazzo,  who  calls  him 
Pierfrancesco  Pavese,  an  artist  well  skilled  in  the  style  then 
prevailing  at  Milan.  He  was  a  good  perspective  painter, 
delightful  in  landscape,  and  a  diligent,  correct  designer.  The 
public  is  still  in  possession  of  his  altar-piece  of  the  Four 
Holy  Doctors  in  the  oratory  of  S.  Ugo.  The  style  of  Saochi 
nearly  resembles  that  of  Carlo  del  Mantegna,  from  what  we 
gather  from  his  works  in  Mantua,  there  remaining  no  vestiges 
of  them  in  Genoa.  Two  youths  of  very  fine  genius  for  the 
art  were  at  this  period  instructed  in  the  school  of  Lodovico 
Brea.  One  was  named  Antonio  Semini,  the  other  Teramo 
Piaggia,  or  Teramo  di  Zoagli,  the  place  of  his  birth.  There 
is  no  account  of  their  being  indebted  either  to  the  advice  or 
examples  of  the  new  masters,  when  they  began  to  be  employed 
for  the  public,  but  their  altar-pieces  display  the  fact.  They 
painted  conjointly,  and  affixed  both  their  names  to  their  pro- 
ductions. In  that  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  which 
they  conducted  for  the  church  of  that  name,  they  likewise 
added  their  own  portraits.  None  can  have  witnessed  this  very 
beautiful  altar-piece,  without  seeing  traces  of  Brea  s  style 
already  enlarged  and  changed  into  one  more  modern.  The 
figures  are  not  of  those  dimensions  which  we  subsequently 
see  in  a  better  age,  nor  is  the  design  sufficiently  soft  and  full ; 
but  there  is  clearness  in  the  countenances  that  rivets  attention, 
an  union  of  colouring  that  attracts :  the  folding  is  easy,  the 
composition  somewhat  thronged,  though  not  by  any  means 
despicable.  Few  originators  of  the  style  which  is  now  termed 
modern  antique,  can  be  fairly  preferred  before  these  two  artists 
and  friends.  Teramo  in  his  individual  specimens  at  Chiavari, 
and  at  Genoa  itself,  retains  somewhat  more  of  the  antique, 
particularly  as  regards  composition,  but  is  always  animated  in 
his  countenances,  studied  and  graceful.  Antonio  appears  to 
me  almost  like  the  Pietro  Perugino  of  his  school.  In  his 
Deposition  from  the  Cross  he  approaches  nearer  the  better  age, 
(a  painting  in  possession  of  the  Dominicans  at  Genoa),  as  well 
as  in  .some  other  pieces  highly  commended  for  the  figures, 
and  the  accessories  of  perspective  and  landscape,  though  his 
great  merit  does  not  appear  most  conspicuous  here.  For  this 
we  should  consult  his  Nativity,  painted  for  S.  Domenico  in 
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Sevona,  and  we  shall  be  convinced  that  ke  also  emulated 
Perino  and  Baffaello  himself. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  improved  epoch,  we  ought  here  to 
insert  the  names  of  a  few  other  native  artists  to  whom  we 
have  already  aDuded.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Anrelio  Robertelli 
ranks  in  this  list,  by  whom,  at  Savona,  is  a  figure  of  the 
Virgin  painted  on  a  column  of  the  old  cathedral,  dated  1499, 
and  transferred  to  the  new  one,  where  it  excites  the  particular 
veneration  of  the  people*  A  little  subsequent  appeared  a 
painting  by  Niccolo  Corso,  at  Genoa,  bearing  the  date  of  1503. 
It  represents  a  history  of  St  Benedict,  painted  in  fresco  lor 
the  villa  of  Quarto  belonging  to  the  Padri  Olivetani,  in  whose 
refectory,  cloister,  and  church  near  the  Corso,  ke  was  much 
employed.  Soprani  enumerates  other  histories,  of  which  he 
extols  the  richness  of  invention,  the  passionate  expression, 
and  especially  the  vividness  and  durability  of  the  colouring. 
He  adds  that,  were  he  less  hard,  he  might  rank  among  the 
very  first  of  his  profession.  The  same  writer  commends 
Andrea  Morinello  for  an  altar-piece  formerly  seen  at  SL  Max- 
tino  di  Albaro,  dated  1516,— an  artist  very  graceful  in  his 
countenances,  excellent  in  portrait,  soft  and  dear  in  his  out- 
lines, and  one  of  the  first  in  those  parts  who  opened  tae  way 
for  the  modern  manner.  He  likewise  praises  F.  Lorenzo 
Moreno,  a  Carmelite,  skilled  in  fresco,  who  painted  the  Annun- 
ciation in  a  cloister  of  the  Carmine,  now  cut  out  of  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  building  in  order  to  preserve  it  Finally, 
he  extols  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  Franciscan  order,  by  name 
F.  Simon  da  Carnnli,  who,  in  his  church  at  Voltriy  painted 
two  histories  in  one  large  altar-piece  in  1519.  One  of  these 
represents  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist,  the  other  the 
preaching  of  St  Antony.  Still  it  is  not  free  from  the  hardness 
peculiar  to  the  age  as  regards  the  figures  ;  but  in  the  Archi- 
tecture of  the  edifices,  and  in  the  gradual  receding  of  the.perr 
spective,  it  is  so  perfect  that  the  celebrated  Andrea  Doria  was 
eager  at  any  price  to  purchase  it,  in  order  to  present  it  as  a 
gin  to  the  EsouriaL  But  the  people  of  Yoltri  refused  every 
offer,  and  still  keep  possession  of  it  A  few  others,  whe 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  reputation  from  their  sons,  will  be  men- 
tioned along  with  them  in  the  epoch  of  .which  we  shall  next 
proceed  to  treat 
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Pirino  and  Ma  FoUowen. 

Whimt  the  sari  was  advancing  in  Genoa  and  her  territories, 
there  occurred  the  celebrated  siege  of  Rome,  and  the  calamities 
which  accompanied  and  followed  it,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  scholars  of  Rafaello  were   dispersed,   and  established 
themselves  some  in  one  city  and  some  in  another.     We  hare 
seen  in  the  course  of  this  work  Polidoro  and  Salerno  in 
Naples,    Giulio    im  Mantua,  Pellegrino    in    Modena,    and 
Gaudensio  in  Milan,  distinguish  themselves  as  the  masters  of 
emiaeirt  schools  ;  and  we  find  one  school  founded  by  Perino 
del  Vaga  m  Genoa,  which  has  maintained  the  splendour  of  its 
origin  in  a  way  inferior  to  none.     Perino  arrived  in  Genoa 
in  a  state  of  distress  in  1528,  after  the  sacking  of  Rome. 
He  was  there  liberally  welcomed  by  Prince  Doria,   who 
employed  him  for  several  years   in  the  decoration  of  his 
magnificent  palace  without  the  gate  of  S.  Tommaso.     He 
superintended   as   well    the    external    decorations    of   the 
tenlptaree,  as  the  internal  ornaments  of  the  stuccos,  the 
gilding,  the  arabesques,  the  paintings  in  fresco  and  in  oil. 
This  place,  in  consequence,  breathes  all  the  taste  of  the  halls 
and  kggie  of  the  Vatican  ;  the  celebrated  works  of  which,  at 
that  time,  attracted  universal  admiration,  and  in  the  execution 
of  part  of  wbien  Perino  had  a  considerable  share.     This 
artist    has  indeed  nowhere  displayed    his  talents  to  such 
sWrrantage  as  in  the  Doria  palace ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Perino  in  Genoa,  or  Giulio  in  Mantua,  have  best  sustained 
ibe  style  of  Raffaello*    We  find  in  the  palace  some  small 
Uriesies  ef  celebrated  Romans,  of  Codes,  for  example,  and 
Sewola,  which  might  pass  for  compositions  of  Raftaello; 
*  group  of  Boys  at  Play,  likewise,  has  all  the  air  of  that 
master ;  and  on  a  ceiling,  in  the  War  of  the  Giants  against 
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the  Gods,  we  seem  to  behold  in  conflict  the 
whom  Rafiaello  had  represented  as  banqueting  in  the  Can 
Chigi.  If  the  expression  be  not  so  noble,  the  grace  so  rare, 
it  is  because  that  grand  specimen  of  art  may  be  emulated  by 
many,  but  equalled  by  none.  It  may  be  added,  that  Perinos 
style  is  less  finished  than  his  master's,  and  that,  in  his 
drawing  of  the  naked  figure,  he,  like  Giulio,  partakes  of  the 
style  of  Michelangelo.  Four  chambers,  Vasari  informs  us, 
were  painted  in  the  palace  from  the  cartoons  of  Yaga,  by 
Luzio  Romano,  and  some  Lombards,  his  assistants ;  one  of 
whom,  of  the  name  of  Gugliehno  Milanese,  followed  him  to 
Rome,  and  held  in  that  court  the  office  of  Frate  del  Piombo. 
The  others  have  left  no  name  behind  them,  and  must  have 
been  individuals  of  inferior  talents  and  poorly  paid,  as  we 
occasionally  find  rude  and  heavy  figures.  Such  defects  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  works  which  Perino  undertook,  for 
when  he  had  made  his  cartoons  or  designs  he  gave  them  to  his 
pupils  to  execute,  with  material  advantage  to  his  pecuniary 
interests,  but  with  detriment  to  his  reputation.  This  is 
observed  by  Vasari,  nor  do  I  know  how  he  could  have  the 
courage  to  mention  in  connexion  with  this  circumstance  the 
works  which  were  executed  with  the  assistance  of  their 
scholars  by  Rafiaello  and  Giulio  Romano,  illustrious  masters, 
irreproachable  in  the  selection  of  their  assistants,  indefatigable 
in  their  application,  and  contemning  that  avidity  of  gam 
which  drew  down  on  Perino  merited  reprehension.  There- 
is  still,  in  the  palace  Doria,  a  frieze  of  boys  commenced 
by  him  in  one  of  the  loggie,  continued  by  Pordenone,, 
and  finished  by  Beccafumo ;  and  the  remains  of  what  was 
there  painted  by  Girolamo  da  Trevigi,  who,  through  jealous* 
rivalry  towards  Perino,  forsook  both  the  c^y  and  the  state. 
Perino  painted  some  pictures  for  the  churches  in  Genoa; 
where  too  we  find  some  eminent  foreign  hands,  amongst 
which  is  the  St.  Stephen,  painted  by  Giulio  Romano  for:  the 
church  of  that  saint, — an  altar-piece  perhaps  the  most  oojmous 
in  composition,  and  the  most  striking  that  issued  frost  the 
studio  of  that  master.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  many 
noble  individuals  applied  themselves  to  collect  fmigaL 
specimens  of  every  school,  and  they  have  since  been  emulated 
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%f1temr  posterity,  who  in  this  pursuit  perhaps  surpass  all  the 
private  collectors  in  Italy,  except  those  of  Borne. 

By  these  means  the  country  became  enriched  with  beautiful 
"Works,  and  began  to  turn  itself  to  a  more  perfect  style,  which 
it  attained  with  a  celerity  unknown  to  any  other  school. 
The  transition  from  the  style  of  Brea,  which  .was  that  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  that  of  Raffaello,  occupied  but  a  few 
years ;  and  even  the  scholars  of  Nizzardo,  as  we  have 
observed,  very  soon  became  worthy  imitators  of  the  .first  of 
modern  masters.  These  principles  were  sure  to  make  the 
most  prosperous  advances  amongst  a  people  rich  in  genius  and 
industry ;  and  amidst  a  nobility  that  abounded  in  wealth,  and 
•who  is  no  way  lavished  it  more  freely  than  in  raising  splendid 
sanctuaries  to  religion,  and  sumptuous  habitations  for  them- 
selves, which  in  grandeur,  decorations,  tapestries,  and  in 
other  kinds  of  luxuries,  scarcely  yielded  to  royalty,  From 
munificence  like  this,  the  school  of  Genoa  derived  aid  and 
encouragement,  though  not  much  known  abroad,  as  her  artists 
♦were  sufficiently  occupied  at  home.  Its  characteristic  excel- 
lence, in  the  opinion  of  Mengs,  consisted  in  the  number  of  its 
excellent  fresco  painters ;  so  that  a  church  or  palace  of  any 
antiquity  is  scarcely  to  be  named  which  does  not  possess  the 
most  beautiful  works,  or  at  least  the  memory  of  them.  And 
it  is  a  remarkable  met,  when  we  consider  how  exposed  the 
*i«y  is  to  the  sea  air,  that  so  many  works  in  fresco,  executed 
by  early  artists,  should  have  remained  in  so  perfect  a  state. 
$fcr  did  the  school  of  Genoa  want  celebrity  in  oil  paintings, 
particularly  in  the  qualities  of  truth  and  force  of  colouring, 
which  excellences,  derived  first  from  Perino  and  afterwards 
from  the  Flemish,  it  always  retained;  not  yielding  in  this 
respect  to  any  school  of  Italy,  except  the  Venetian.  It  has 
prodaced  also  noble  designers  ;  although  some,  like  other 
mannerists,  have  debased  the  pencil  by  hasty  and  negligent 
fferfetmaaees.  Not  having  in  public  many  examples  of  ideal 
exoeMeooe,  it  has  supplied  the  deficiency  by  the  study  of  the 
Btttunri  ;  and  in  the  figure  it  has  rather  adopted  the  healthy, 
andrdha  robust,  and  the  energetic,  than  the  delicate  and  the 
elegant.  The  study  of  portraits,  in  which  this  school  had 
excellent  masters  and  most  lucrative  practice,  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  figures  of  its  first  epoch ;  those  of  its  last,  if 
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they  tare  more  beauty,  have  lets  spirit.  Thete  existed  a 
talent  for  extensive  composition,  bat  in  middle  sise  rather 
than  in  great  In  these  they  had  not  epk  masters,  like  Paolo 
and  other  Venetians ;  they  did  not,  however,  so  often  violate 
decorum  and  costume.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  result  of  the 
attachment  to  literature  entertained  by  many  of  the  Genoese 
painters,  amongst  whom  ate  enumerated  a  grasinr  numher  of 
men  of  letters,  and  especially  gentlemen,  than  in  any  ether 
school.  This  latter  cuoumstance  was,  in  a  mat  measure, 
owing  to  Faggi,  who,  in  a  treatise  of  considerable  length, 
defended  the  nobility  of  the  art,*  and  obtained  a  public 
deeree,t  declaring  the  art  honourable,  and  worthy  of  euJtiva~ 
tkm  by  men  of  the  noblest  birth ;  an  event  from  which  the  ait 
derived  the  greatest  dignity.  We  now  return  to  pejrtienkca. 
The  first  who  attached  themselves  to  Perino  for  instruction, 
were  Lassaro  and  Pantaleo  Calvi,  the  sons  and  soholejs  of  an 
Agostino  Calvi,  a  good  painter  in  the  old  style,  and  one  of 
the  first  in  Genoa  who  forsook  the  gold  ground  lbs  one  of 
colour.  Lassaro  was  at  that  time  twenty-five  veers  of  age, 
his  brother  somewhat  more ;  nor  did  the  latter  rise  in  reputa- 
tion, except  in  lending  to  the  works  of  Lazsaro  hie  aid  and 
hie  name.  These  works  abounded  in  Genoa  and  her  terri- 
tories, at  Monaco  and  at  Naples,  in  every  variety  ef  compo- 
sition, arabesques,  and  stuooos,  with  which  axe  decorated 
palaces  and  churches.  Some  of  these  are  excellent,  as  the 
facades  of  the  palace  Doria  (now  Spinola),  with  prisoners  in 
various  attitudes,  considered  as  a  school  ef  design;  and 
several  historical  compositions  in  colours  and  ehiajraeenre,  in 
the  best  taste.J  IQ  «*e  palace  Psilaricini,  at  Zeroine*  is  a 
composition  of  theirs  commonly  called  the  Continence  of 
Scipio ;  a  remark  which  I  owe  to  flig.  Ratti,  who,  not  having 
included  it  in  his  edition  of  1766,  obligingly  commun&ated  it 
to  me  for  tins  work.  To  this  they  also  added  naked  figajes, 
with  so  happy  an  imitation  of  Perino  that,  in  the  eftnioa  of 

*  It  is  inserted  in  the  7th  vol.  of  tbe  "  LeUm  Pittoridu/' p.  1*8. 

f  The  decree  is  given  by  the  Cavalier  Ratti  in  the  notes  to  Soprani. 
The  names  of  the  noble  painters,  amatemia  of  the  art.  nay  be  found  in 
thoie  two  authors. 

%  This  work  is  extolled  by  Lomazzo  as  one  of  the  best  of  Lassaro;  it 
is  classed  with  the  Triumphs  of  Giulio  Romano,  Potidoro,  and 
eminent  artists,  in  the  "  Trattato  della  Httura,"  p.  398. 
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Mengs,  they  might  be  adjudged  to  that  master.  Moreover 
we  know  that  Perino  was  liberal  to  them  in  designs  and  car- 
toon* ;  whence,  in  these  better  works,  we  may  always  pre- 
sume on  the  aid  of  die  master9!  hand.  However  it  might  be, 
LaMuro  indulged  in  a  self-eonoeit  of  his  own  powers,  and  left 
behind  some  specimens  of  an  extravagance  which  no  painter 
h*ff  since  followed,  except  Corenrio.  fie  was  particularly 
jealous  of  any  young  artist,  who  he  thought  might  interfere 
with  his  fame  or  interests,  and  to  gratify  Ins  envy  had  recourse 
to  the  blackest  arts.  One  of  these  rivals,  Giaoomo  Bargone, 
be  took  off  by  poison ;  and  to  depress  the  others  he  drew 
around  himself  a  crowd  of  adherents  and  hirelings,  who  in- 
fluenced the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  by  praising  the  works  of 
Lassaro  to  the  skies,  and  depreciating  those  of  his  competitors. 
These  cabals  were  more  strongly  instanced  in  the  chapel 
Gentnrioni,  where  he  painted  the  Birth  of  fit.  John,  in  con*, 
petition  with  Andrea  Semini  and  Luca  Cambiaso,  who  there 
also  painted  other  pictures  from  die  history  of  that  saint 
This  Work  was  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  and  the  most  ap- 
proaching to  the  style  of  his  master ;  but  he  could  not  crush 
the  genius  of  Cambiaso,  which  after  this  occasion  appeared 
more  brilliant  than  his  own;  whence  die  Prince  Doria  selected 
that  artist  to  execute  a  very  considerable  work  in  fresco  for 
the  church  of  S.  Matteo.  This  so  enraged  Galvi,  that  he 
gave-  himself  up  to  a  sea-life,  and  abandoned  the  pencil  for 
twenty  years.  He  ultimately  resumed  it,  and  continued, 
though  with  a  hardnesB  of  style,  to  paint  till  his  eighty-fifth 
year.  One  of  his  last  works  is  to  be  seen  on  the  waUs  and 
in  the  cupola  of  8.  Catherine ;  but  it  is  cold,  meagre,  and 
bears  all  the  marks  of  senility.  Indeed,  after  his  return  to 
the  «rf>  and  particularly  after  die  death  of  Pantafeo,  who  had 
assiduously  assisted  him  in  every  work;  Lassaro  was  only 
memorable  for  the  extreme  protraction  of  his  life,  which  ox* 
tended  to  105  years. 

Of  the  two  Semini,  Andrea  and  Ottavio,  it  is  not  ascer- 
tained that  they  had  in  Genoa  any  other  master  than  their 
father  Antonio ;  but,  after  the  example  of  their  father,  they 
deferred  much  to  Perino,  as  did  also  Luca  their  contemporary. 
In  confirmation  of  which  it  is  said,  that  Perino  having  found 
Ahem  engaged  with  a  print  of  Titian,  and  hearing  them  re- 

R   2 
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marking  on  some  incorrectness  in  the  drawing,  reproved  them 
by  observing,  that  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  we  ought 
to  pass  over  their  faults  and  extol  their  excellence.     But  th« 
two  brothers,  enchanted  by  the  style  of  Rafiaello,  became 
ambitious  of  drinking  at  the  fountain  of  the  art,  and,  repair- 
ing to  Rome,  applied  themselves  to  the  diligent  study  of  the 
works  of  that  master,  and  the  remains  of  antiquity,  particu- 
larly the  Trajan  column.     They  were  afterwards  employed 
both  at  Genoa  and  in  Milan,  where  they  painted  many  works, 
both  in  conjunction  and  separately,  all  in  the  Roman  style, 
particularly  in  their  early  career.     Andrea  discovered  less 
talent  than  Ottavio ;  and  was,  perhaps,  more  tenacious  than 
he  in  his  imitation  of  Rafiaello,  especially  in  the  contours  of 
his  faces.     He  sometimes  wants  delicacy,  as  in  a  crucifixion 
lately  come  into  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Tuscany ;  and 
sometimes  correctness,  as  in  the  Presepio,  in  the  church  of 
St  Francis  in   Genoa,   which    is   in  other  respects  very 
Raffaellesque,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  his  best  works: 
Ottavio,  an  unprincipled  man,  was  an  eminent  artist,  and 
succeeded  so  well  in  the  imitation  of   his  master,  as    is 
scarcely  credible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  his  works.     He 
painted  the  facade  of  the  palace  Doria,  now  Invrea,  and  there 
displayed  so  fine  a  taste  in  the  architecture,  and  decorate^  it 
with  busts  and  figures  of  such  relief,  and  particularly  with  a 
Rape  of  the  Sabines,  that  Giulio  Cesare  Procaccim  took  it 
for  a  performance  of  Raffaello,  and  asked  if  that  great  master 
had  left  any  other  works  in  Genoa.     Of  equal  merit,  or  nearly 
so,  were  many  of  his  frescos,  painted  for  the  nobility,  until, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  fresco-painters,  he  ended  his  career 
in  a  freer  but  less  finished  style.     Of  these  latter  he  left 
many  specimens  at  Milan,  where  he  passed  the  latter  years  of 
his  life.     In  that  city  the  entire  decoration  of  the  chapel  of 
S.  Girolamo  at  S.  Angelo  is  painted  by  him,  the  chief  compo- 
sition of  which  is  the  funeral  group  which  accompanies,, tibe 
saint  to  the  sepulchre.     It  possesses,  if  not  a  noble  design,  yet 
great  fertility  of  invention,  great  spirit,  and  a  strong  and 
beautiful  colour,  as  he  possessed  that  part  of  the  art  UV  an 
eminent  degree  in  works  of  fresco ;  for  in  oils  he  waa  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  colour  well.  t 

Luca  Cambiaso,  called  also  Luchetto  da  Genoa,  did  .not 
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quit  hid  native  country  to  obtain  instruction,  nor  did  he  fre- 
quent any  other  school  than  that  of  his  father ;  obscure  indeed, 
but  of  a  good  method,  and  sufficient  to  a  mind  of  genius.  Gio- 
vanni his  father,  a  tolerable  quattrocsntuta,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  Vaga  and  Pordenone,  after  having  exercised  him 
in  copying  the  designs  of  Mantegna,  a  master  of  chasteness  of 
contour,  and  having  instructed  him  in  the  art  of  modelling, 
so  useful  in  relief  and  foreshortening,  carried  him  to  the  palace 
Doria,  and  there  pointed  out  to  his  attention  those  great  pro- 
totypes of  art,  with  the  addition  of  his  own  instruction.  The 
study  of  these  performances,  by  a  youth  who  was  born  a 
painter,  awakened  in  him  such  emulation,  that  he  began  in  his 
fifteenth  year  to  produce  works  of  his  own  invention  ;  and 
gave  promise  of  one  day  ranking,  as  he  did,  with  the  first 
painters  of  his  age.  He  displayed  facility,  fire,  and  grandeur 
of  design,  and  was  on  that  account  adduced  by  Bosohini  as  an 
example  of  fine  contours,  and  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  ca- 
binets of  the  dilettanti.  He  embodied  his  idea*  with  such 
despatch  and  success,  that  Armenini  affirms  that  lie  had  seen 
him  paint  with  two  pencils  at  a  time,  and  with  a  touch  not 
less* free,  and  more  correct  than  Tintoretto.  He  was,  more- 
over, fertile  and  novel,  in  his  designs,  skilful  in  introducing 
the  most  arduous  foreshortenings,  and  in  surmounting  the  dif- 
ficuhies-of  the  art.  He  was  deficient  at  first  in  the  true 
principles  of  perspective ;  but  he  soon  acquired  the  theory 
from Oastello,  his  great  friend  and  companion,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see.  Through  him  he  improved  both  his  colouring 
and  his  style  of  composition.  In  conjunction  with  Castello  he 
executed  several  works,  so  much  alike,  that  one  hand  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  other.  These,  however, 
were  not  his  best  performances.  He  must  be  seen  where  he 
painted  alone ;  and  he  shines  no  where  more  than  in  Genoa, 
nor  beyond  a  period  of  twelve  years,  within  which  space 
Soprani  circumscribes  his  best  time.  Let  it  not  appear  strange 
to  those  who  hear  this  opinion  of  that  writer.  Luca  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  benefit  from  those  great  masters  who,  with 
a  word,  put  their  scholars  in  the  right  path ;  he  went  on,  how- 
ever, improving  from  his  own  resources,  a  long  and  laborious 
course,  in  which  a  thousand  wishes  are  formed  before  the 
goal  is  reached.     But  Cambiaso  attained  it,  and  held  it  until 
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an  ungovernable  passion,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  threw 
him  tack  again. 

Cbnfimng  ourselves  to  the  works  ef  the  best  twelve  years  of 
his  practice,  we  see  in  him  a  man  who  possessed  a  high  predi- 
lection for  the  Roman  school ;  deriving  instruction  from  prints, 
and  impelled  by  his  own  genius  to  attempt  I  know  not  what 
of  originality.  Where  this  originality  appeals;  we  should  not 
wish  Cambutao  other  than  himself,  and  where  H  does  not 
appear,  we  should  not  wish  him  any  thing  but  an  imitator. 
Of  the  first  kind  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St  George  in  the  church 
of  that  saint,  which  for  the  noble  character  of  the  sufferer, 
the  sympathy  of  the  spectators,  the  composition,  variety,  and 
force  of  chiaroscuro,  is  considered  his  chef-d'ejuvre.  Of  the 
second  kind  there  are,  perhaps,  more  specimens  to  be  found  ; 
as  the  picture  at  the  Boeehettini,  of  a  Benedetto  with  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Luke,  very  much  in  the  style  of  Perino 
and  Raftaello  ;  and  above  all,  the  Rape  of  t)m  Sabines  in  Ter- 
ralba,  a  suburb  of  Genoa,  in  the  palace  of  the  Imperial 
Every  thing  combines  to  please  in  this  work ;  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  buildings,  the  beauty  of  the  horses,  the  a£snn  of 
the  virgins,  the  ardour  of  the  invaders,  the  severs!  episodes 
which,  hi  various  compartments,  crown  the  principal  subject, 
and,  as  it  were,  continue  the  story.  It  is  related  that  llengs, 
after  having  viewed  this  picture,  said,  that  cut  of  Borne  he  had 
not  seen  any  thing  that  more  strongly  brought  to  his  reedfee- 
tkm  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican,  Asm  these  works.  He  afeo 
executed  other  works  of  singular  merit,  particularly  for  pri- 
vate collections,  among  which  I  have  found  more  pictures  of 
a  free  than  of  a  devout  description.  Being  left  a  widower, 
he  became  enamoured  of  a  female  relative,  whom  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Pope  to  marry. 
This  disappointment  induced  the  neglect  of  bis  art.  He-  then 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  with  the  view  of  facilitating 
his  wishes,  and  when  he  found  himself  deprived  of  all  hope 
in  this  object,  he  fell  sick  and  died.  He  left  many  works  in 
the  Escurial,  and  amongst  these  the  subject  of  Paramse,  in  the 
vault  of  the  church,  a  large  composition,  and  a  work  very 
much  praised  by  Lomasse,  but  not  equally  so  by  Mengs,  who 
had  seen  and  examined  it  for  several  successive  years. 

Gio.  Batista  Gastello,  the  companion  of  Cambwwo,  is  com* 
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moaofy  called  in  Genoa  II  Bergamasoo,  to  distinguish  him 
from  Gio.  Batista  Castillo,  a  Genoese,  a  scholar  of  Cam- 
biaso,  and  the  most  celebrated  miniature  painter  of  his  age. 
Onr  present  subject,  bora  in  Bergamo,  and  brought,  when  a 
youth,  to  Genoa,  by  Aurelio  Bnso,  (e.  vol.  ii.  page  188)  was, 
on  his  sadden  departure,  left  by  him  in  that  city.  In  this 
state  of  desertion  he  found  a  patron  in  one  of  the  Pallavicini 
family,  who  gave  him  a  friendly  reception,  and  assisted  him 
with  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies ;  sending  him  to 
Borne,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Genoa  an  accomplished 
architect,  sculptor,  and  painter,  not  inferior  to  Ownbiaeo.  His 
taste,  formed  by  studying  at  Borne,  was  similar  to  that  of  Luca, 
as  I  hare  already  observed ;  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Matteo 
are  works  painted  by  them  in  concert.  We  may  observe  in 
these  the  style  of  Bafiaello  already  verging  on  mannerism,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  that  which  prevailed  in  Borne  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  and  Sixtus.  Connoisseurs  discover  in  Cambmso  a 
greater  genius  and  more  elegance  of  design ;  in  the  Bergamese 
more  care,  a  deeper  knowledge,  and  colour  occasionally  par- 
taking more  of  the  school  of  Venice  than  of  Rome.  It  is  how- 
ever very  probable  that  when  so  friendly  an  intercourse  sub- 
sisted they  may  have  aided  each  other,  even  in  those  places 
where  they  worked  in  competition,  where  each  claimed  his 
own  work,  and  distinguished  it  by  his  name.  Thus,  at  the 
Nunziata  di  Portoria,  Luca  represented  on  the  walls  the  final 
state  of  the  blest  and  the  rejected  in  the  last  judgment ;  while 
Gio.  Batista,  in  the  vault,  painted  the  Supreme  Judge  in  the 
midst  of  the  angelic  choir,  calling  the  elect  to  bliss.  He  appears 
in  the  attitude  of  littering  the  words  Venite  benedicti,  ap- 
pended in  capital  letters.  It  is  a  highly  finished  performance, 
and  of  so  exalted  a  character  that  we  should  think  that  Luca, 
when  he  painted  the  laterals  to  it,  was  asleep,  so  inferior  are 
they  m  composition  and  expression.  On  many  other  occasions 
he  painted  alone,  as  the  &  Jerome  surrounded  by  monks  ter- 
rified at  a  Eon,  in  S.  Francesco  in  Castelletto ;  and  the  S.  Se- 
bastian in  the  church  of  that  saint,  receiving  the  crown  of 
martyrdom ;  a  picture  rich  in  composition,  studied  in  execu- 
tion, and  far  beyond  any  commendation  of  mine.  He  painted 
in  Genoa  other  pictures,  and  always  discovered  an  air  of  life  in 
the  countenances,  a  magnificence  in  the  architecture,  a  strength 
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of  colour  and  chiaroscuro,  which  makes  one  regret  thai  ha  was 
so  Utile  known  in  Italy ;  and  possibly  he  was  preremted  fssai 
being  known  as  an  oil  painter  by  the  numerous  works  m  fresco 
which  he  executed  in  Genoa ;  the  largest  of  which  is  in  the 
Palazzo  Grille  We  there  see  a  portico  painted  in  arabesque, 
and  a  saloon,  in  the  ceiling  of  which  is  represented  the  banquet 
given  by  Dido  to  iEneas ;  a  beautiful  work,  particulsziy  the 
arabesques,  but  not  sufficiently  studied.  This  artist,  in  his 
latter  years,  was  painter  to  the  court  at  Madrid,  whither,  oh 
his  death,  Luca  Cambiaso  was  called  to  finish  the  larger  his- 
torical subjects ;  but  the  grotesques,  and  the  ornamental  parts 
interspersed  with  figures,  were  continued  by  the  two  sons  of 
Gio.  Batista,  whom  he  had  carried  with  him  to  Madrid  as  his 
assistants.  Palomini  makes  honourable  mention  of  them,  and 
the  Padre  dV  Santi  Teresiani,  and  the  Padre  Mazzolari  Giro- 
lamino,  in  their  description  of  the  Escurial,  enumerate  their 
works,  commending  their  variety,  singularity,  and  beaaty  of 
colour.  One  was  called  Fabricio,  the  other  Granello ;  and  the 
latter,  as  Ratti  conjectures,  was  the  son  of  Nicolosio  Gianelio, 
an  able  fresco  painter  of  the  school  of  Semini,  whose  widow 
was  married  to  Castelli,  and  probably  brought  with  her  this 
son  of  her  first  marriage. 

Painters  have  in  general  been  found  to  impart  instruction 
more  freely  to  native  scholars  than  to  strangers ;  and  yet  the 
latter  have  always  profited  more  than  the  former,  so  that  it 
rarely  happened  that  on  the  death  of  the  chief  of  a  school  the 
reputation  of  that  school  has  been  continued  by  a  son  or  a 
nephew.  Such  was  the  cade  with  the  Genoese,  where  Calvi, 
the  Semini,  and  Cambiaso,  had  each  a  numerous  progeny,  and 
a  progeny  too  attached  to  the  art ;  and  yet  amongst  so  many 
there  was  not  one  who  passed  the  bounds  of  mediocrity,  except 
perhaps  Orazio,  the  son  of  Luca  Cambiaso,  of  whom  Soprani 
merely  says  that  he  followed  in  a  praiseworthy  manner.  hj» 
father's  style,  and  initiated  some  pupils  in  the  art.  •  It  was 
therefore  to  his  better  scholars  that  Cambiaso  was  indebted  for 
assistance  in  his  profession ;  one  of  whom,  Lazzaro  Tavasoiie,' 
followed  him  even  into  Spain,  and  remained  there  for  some 
years  after  his  master's  death.  He  afterwards  returned  4o 
Genoa,  stored  with  the  designs  of  Luca,  and  loaded  with 
riches  and  honours.     Luca  seemed  to  live  again  in  his  scholar, 
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so&fiy  did  he  possess  his  style.  He  moreover  distinguished 
kauetf  by  a  method  of  colouring  in  fresco,  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  raited  him  above  all  his  predecessors  in  this  school,  and 
above  ail  who  succeeded  him,  except  Carloni.  This  peculia- 
rity consisted  in  a  richness,  brightness,  and  variety  of  colour, 
which  brings  distant  objects  vividly  to  the  eight,  the  whole 
composition  appearing  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  tints 
splendidly  and  harmoniously  blended.  One  may  perhaps 
occasionally  wish  in  them  more  softness,  but  in  general  they 
have  all  the  richness  of  oil  paintings.  The  tribune  of  the 
Duomo,  where  the  patron  saints  of  the  city  are  represented, 
particularly  8.  Lorenzo,  from  whose  history  some  passages  are 
selected,  is  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  his  public  works.  The  facade 
of  the  palace  of  the  doge  is  also  a  considerable  performance, 
representing  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon ;  around  it  and 
above  are  other  numerous  figures  of  citizens  of  eminence,  of  the 
virtues,  of  genii  with  nautical  weapons  and  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  some  of  which  might  pass  for  the  work  of  Pordenone. 
This  grand  work  is  exposed  to  the  sea,  the  spray  of  which  has 
affected,  but  not  destroyed  it  In  many  other  churches  and 
palaces  also  are  to  be  found  the  works  of  Tavarohe;  histories, 
fables,  and  imaginary  compositions,  often  so  well  preserved 
that  tike  scaffolding  and  the  steps  by  which  the  artists  ascended 
and  descended,  appear  as  if  just  removed.  Fortunate,  had  his 
work*. been  fewer  in  number,  and  finished  with  equal  care. 
Some  pictures  in  oil  are  mentioned  by  him,  but  more  rare  and 
of  less  merit  than  his  frescos. 

Cesare  Corte  was  of  Pavian  extraction.  Yalerio,  his  father, 
who  was  born  in  Venice,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Pa  via, 
and  became  under  the  instruction  of  Titian,  an  excellent  por- 
trait painter;  and  his  talents  insuring  him  a  favourable 
reception  in  Genoa,  he  settled  there.  He  remained  in  that 
city  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  died  in  poverty,  his  means 
being  all  consumed  in  fruitless  experiments  in  alchemy.  He 
was*  the  intimate  friend  of  Cambiaso,  whose  life  he  wrote ; 
and  to  him  he  committed  the  instruction  of  his  son  Cesare. 
Thia  son  did  not  indeed  equal  his  father,  but  he  surpassed  the 

riter  number  of  his  fellow  scholars.     In  the  church  of 
Piero  he  painted  the  tutelar  saint  at  the  foot  of  the 
Majfouna,  surrounded  by  angels;  a  picture  of  chaste  design 
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and  of  »  true  and  harmonious  ooburing.  Hit  historical 
pictures  and  his  portraits  are  lomid  in  maaj  eolleetioii*:  one 
of  the  former,  in  the  Cam  Palarkino,  on  a  subject  from  the 
Inferno  of  Dante,  was  celebrated  by  Chiabrera  in  an  elegant 
sonnet.  The  fame  of  this  axtist  was  tarnished  by  Ms  heretical 
opinions,  imbibed  by  the  perusal  of  some  pernkions  work,  as 


often  happens  to  the  ha&infetmed,  who  read  every  thing, 
understand  little,  and  finally  believe  nothing.  He  however 
abjured  his  errors,  though  never  released  from  his  poena, 
where  he  died*  David,  his  son,  restricted  himself  to-  the 
limits  of  a  copyist ;  and  in  this  so  highly  distinguished  him- 
self, that  his  pictures  are  placed  in  some  collections  at  the 
side  of  the  originals  as  wonders  of  art, 

Bernardo  GasteQo  frequented  the  school  of  Andrea  Sesmai 
more  than  that  of  Cambiaso;  in  his  principles  he  inclined 
more  to  the  latter,  and  in  practice  he  followed  both  indif- 
ferently. Travelling  afterwards  through  Italy  he  saw  other 
works,  and  fanned  a  style  not  devoid  of  grace,  nor  of  correct- 
ness, when  he  worked  with  care ;  as  in  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  C&etnentandSk  Agatagnolo,  in  the  church  of  SL  Sebastian, 
and  the  St.  Juine  at  &  Mattea.  He  had  a  fertile  invention, 
in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  poets  of  the  age,  whose  friend- 
ship he  assiduously  cultivated.*  Hie  was  eulogised  by  Xie- 
nardo  Sptnok,  D.  Angiolo  Grillo,  Cava,  Marine,  Chiahrera, 
and  by  Tessa,  for  whose  Jerusalem  he  made  the  designs  which 
were  in  part  engraved  by  Agoatiao  CaracoL  His  reputation 
raised  him  not  only  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  first  masters  of 
his  school,  bat  of  Italy  itself;  and  he  was  thus  selected  to 
work  in  the  Vatican,  as  has  been  mentioned.  He  there 
painted  Si.  Peter  called  to  the  apostieship,  a  picture  which 
was  soon  afterwards  removed,  and  one  by  Lanfraneo  substi- 
tuted in  its  place,  either  because  it  was  injured  by  damp,  er 
had  not  given  satisfaction.     Castello  indeed  did  net ; 


*  A  strict  intimacy  existed,  especially  between  him  and  the  Car. 
marine-,  among  whose  letters  we  may  enumerate  twenty-eight  more  to 
Casteflo  than  to  any  other  perse**  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  dexterity 
of  the  poet,  who  often  praises  the  "  miracvloos  pencil"  and  the  "  dsrine 
hand1'  of  the  painter,  an  homage  bestowed  still  more  tiberallj  in  the 
Gmllcria ;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  artist  who  designed  and  coloured  for 
his  friend  gratis,  and  who  exerts  himself  to  requite  every  letter  of  the 
poet  by  seme  acceptable  worfr  of  art  (p.  175). 
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that  vigorous  style  which  Rome  at  this  time  demanded, 
sefaamg  her  applause  to  the  Yawns  and  Zueearis.  He  had 
mush  ef  their  style  of  colour,  nor  was  he  exempt  from  their 
despatch;  and,  lie  them,  he  opened  the  way  in  hid  school  to 
faculty  instead  of  correctness.  Genoa  is  filled,  or  rather 
glutted,  with  hk  woaks,  yet  they  still  maintain  their  reputa- 
tion, as  they  are  aH  sustained  by  a  certain  rigour  and  grace  of 
style.  He  sometimes  appears  in  foreign  collections,  and  in 
that  of  the  Cok>naa  in  Borne  I  saw*  a  Parnassus  by  him  with 
Foussra  figures  and  a  heantif id  landscape,  which  may  be  ranked 
amongst  his  most  finished  works.  Sopnni  informs  us  that  he 
Has- again  invited  to  Rome,  to  paint  a  picture  of  St.  Peter, 
and  thai  he  died,  whilst  he  was  preparing  himself  for  this 
joeraey,  aged  aeventyutwo.  Bui  at  so  advanced  a  period  of 
life  one  may  doubt  the  truth  of  this  report  He  had  three 
sobs,  painters,  of  whom  Valerie  alone  is  deserving  of  comme- 
moxatien,  and  we  shall  notice  him  in  his  place. 

Among  his  foreign  scholars  Simon  Barabbino  deserves 
remembrance,  whose  rate  genius  created  so  strong  a  jealousy 
in  GssteHo  as  to  induce  him  to  expel  him  from  his  school. 
He  retired  from  it,  and  afterwards  painted  at  the  Nunriata 
del  Guastato  the  S.  Diego,  which  Soprani  almost  prefers  to 
the  lest  work  of  CasteJlo.  But  he  did  not  obtain  any  great 
celebrity  among  his  countrymen.  Milan  rendered  him  that 
lumen*  which  Ins  own  native  place  denied ;  in  consequence  of 
-which  he  settled  there,  and  worked  in  the  palaces  and 
churches.  There  is  by  him,  at  S.  Girolamo,  a  Madonna  with 
a  dead  Christ,  accompanied  by  &  Michael  and  S.  Andrew. 
The  colour  is  true,  the  heads  are  correctly  drawn,  the  naked 
figure  well  understood,  lie  contours  sufficiently  accurate  and 
well  xeHeved.  He  would  have  attained  stilt  greater  perfection, 
Imt  he  turned  to  merchandise,  where  instead  of  wealth  he 
found  only  his  rain,  and  died  in  gaol. 

Gio.  Batista  Paggi,  a  patrician  by  birth,  was  led  to  the 
profession  of  a  painter  by  his  predilection  for  the  art,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  father,  he  indulged  in  from 
his  earliest  years.  He  was  highly  accomplished  in  letters,  and 
bis  various  attainments  in  poetry,  philosophy,  and  history,  all 
served  to  assist  him  in  the  composition  of  his  pictures.  He 
was  perhaps  not  so  much  extolled  by  the  poets  as  CasteHo, 
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but  he  attained  a  greater  celebrity  among  his  brother  artist*. 
He  was  directed  by  Cambiaso  in  his  first  studies,  wWcV  w*i 
the  drawing  in  chiaroscuro  from  the  easts  of  antique  fctssi 
rilievi,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  true  idea  of  the  beaatiM, 
and  preparing  himself  for  the  study  of  nature.     Being  welt 
skilled  in  the  practice  of  the  crayon,  with  little  labour,  and 
almost  alone,  he  learnt  the  art  of  colouring ;  and  without  the 
instructions  of  a  master,  taught  himself  architecture  aod 
perspective-      Whilst  he  was   rising  into  notice,  he  wato 
compelled  to  flee  his  country  for  homicide ;  and,  for  about  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  he  resided  in  Florence,  protected  by 
that  court,  and  always  profitably  employed.     Florence  at 
that  time,  abounded  with  men  of  first  rate  genius ;  and  it  was 
then  that  Cigoli,  and  all  the  young  painters,  abandoned  their 
own  languid  style  for  the  rich  and  vigorous  Lombard.     Paggi 
had  not  so  much  occasion  as  the  others  to  invigorate  his 
manner,  as  appears  from  the  works  he  executed  in  Florence 
not  long  after  his  arrival  there.    There  remains  by  him  a 
Holy  Family,  and  another    picture  in    the  church  degli 
Angioli,  and  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Maria  Novella  a  history 
piece  of  S.  Catherine  of  Siena.     It  represents  the  saint 
liberating  a  condemned  person,  and  is  a  large  composition, 
ornamented  with    beautiful    buildings,    and    so    pleasingly 
executed  that  I  have  heard  it  preferred  to  all  in  that  convent. 
Nevertheless  the  great  merit  of  Paggi  was  not  at  that  time 
vigour,  but  a  certain  nobleness  of  air,  which  always  continued 
to  be  his  characteristic,  and  a  delicacy  and  grace  which  have 
led  some  to  compare  him  to  Baroccio,  and  even  to  Correggio. 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  became  more  vigorous  as  he  advanced, 
and  a  proof  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  stupendous  Transfigura- 
tion, painted  in  S.  Mark,  which  seems  almost  beyond  his 
powers.     In  the  same  style  he  painted  for  the  Certosa  at 
Pavia  three  pictures  from  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  which 
appear  to  me  among  his  best  works.     He  was  ultimately 
recalled  by  the  republic  about  the  year  1600  for  his  excellence 
in  his  art,  and  the  courts  both  of  Pavia  and  Madrid  invited, 
and    were    desirous    of   employing    him.      His    patriotism 
however  precluded  him   from  accepting    these  honourable 
appointments.     He  illustrated  his  native  city  with  beautiful 
works  in  the  churches  and  in  collections.    They  have  not  all 
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equal  merit,  as  this  artist  also  was  not  exempt  from  the 
disadvantages  of  bad  priming,  domestic  anxieties,  and  the 
iufirmitaes  of  age.  His  best  works,  according  to  some,  are 
the  two  pictures  at  the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo,  and  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  in  the  possession  of  his  Excel* 
leace  the  Sig.  Giuseppe  Doria,  painted  in  competition  with 
Vandyke  and  Rubens  in  1606.  He  formed  also  some 
excellent  scholars,  the  account  of  whom  we  shall  reserve  to 
the  succeeding  epoch.  We  shall  there  again  recur  to  him,  as 
lie  is  placed  on  die  confines  of  the  two  periods  of  his  school, 
and  may  be  regarded  in  the  one  as  a  scholar,  and  in  the  other 
as  a  master. 
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'  llie  Art  relapses  for  Borne  time,  end  ls_  re-invigorated  by  the  Works  of 
Faggi  tad  to*    ~" 


Every  school,  whatever  may  have  been  the  celebrity  of  its 
founder,  betrays  in  the  coarse  of  time  symptoms  of  decay,  and 
stands  in  need  of  restoration.  The  Genoese,  in  the  hands  of 
Castello,  experienced  a  decline  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  soon  afterwards  revived,  by  the  return  of  Paggi, 
and  the  arrival  of  some  foreigners,  who  established  themselves 
for  a  considerable  period  in  that  city.  To  this  amelioration 
Sofonisba  Angussola  not  a  little  contributed  by  the  assemblies 
of  scholars  and  professors  of  the  art,  which  were  held  in  her 
house,  much  to  their  improvement,  as  we  have  before  observed. 
Among  these  were  Gentileschi,  Roncalli,  and  the  Procaccini, 
who  were  employed  in  various  public  works.  Aurelio  Lomi 
of  Pisa  settled  in  Genoa,  taught  there,  and  left  some  excellent 
works  at  San  Francesco  di  Castelletto,  at  the  Nunziata  del 
Guastato  and  elsewhere.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  Simon  Balli, 
his  scholar,  unknown  in  Florence,  his  native  city,  bat 
deserving  of  being  remembered  for  his  style,  which  partook 
considerably  of  Andrea  del  Sarto's,  and  for  some  small  cabinet 
pictures  on  copper.  Antonio  Antoniano  of  Urbino  also 
resorted  thither,  if  we  are  to  believe  Soprani.*    He  brought 

*  In  the  Dictionary  of  the  Artists  of  Urbino  the  existence  of  this 
artist  is  rejected  as  fabulous ;  and  it  is  attempted  to  substitute  for  him, 
in  Soprani's  work,  Antonio  Viviani,  who  was  indeed  in  Genoa.  Consider- 
able weight  is  given  to  the  conjecture,  from  the  family  of  Antoniano  not 
being  mentioned  in  Urbino ;  and  I  may  add  the  circumstance  of  not 
finding  any  other  works  of  this  Antonio  than  those  named  by  Soprani 
and  his  copyists.  And  how  is  it  possible  that  one  who  came  to  Genoa 
an  accomplished  master,  should  not  have  left,  either  in  Urbino  or  the 
neighbouring  territory,  even  a  vestige  or  memorial  of  his  pencil  ? 
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with  him  the  beautiful  picture  painted  for  the  Duomo  by 
Barocoio,  'who  was  his  master ;  and  he  himself  in  the  church 
of  S.  Tommaso,  painted  the  picture  of  the  saint  and  another 
picture;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  some  others  for  private 
individuals,  which  are  at  the  present  day  attributed  to 
Jtaroccio,  so  successful  was  his  imitation  of  that  master. 
There  came  to  Genoa  from  Siena  Salimbeni  and  Sorri,  and 
with  them  Agostino  Tassi.  The  two  latter  remained  there 
for  a  length  of  time,  both  working  and  teaching ;  and  besides 
these,  Gfcissoni,  who  was  also  a  Sienese  of  some  merit,  a 
scholar  of  Alberta  in  Rome,  and  a  fresco  painter  of  a  vigorous 
and  engaging  style.  Simon  Vovet  also  repaired  thither,  but 
did  not  remain  long ;  he  however  executed  some  works,  one 
particularly  of  the  Crucinxion,  at  S.  Ambrose,  not  unworthy* 
as  Soprani  informs  us,  of  his  great  name.  Amongst  the  most 
considerable  aid  which  Genoa  experienced  from  foreign  talents 
we  must  enumerate  Rubens  and  Vandyke ;  the  first  of  whom 
left  there  some  noble  public  works,  and  a  number  of  private 
historical  pieces,  and  the  second  a  very  great  number  of  his 
eloquent  and  animated  portraits.  Gio.  Rosa  of  Flanders  also 
established  himself  there,  mentioned  by  me  in  Rome,  where 
he  studied ;  a  happy  imitator  of  nature  in  her  most  agreeable 
forms,  especially  animals.  He  died  in  Genoa,  and  left  there 
Giaeomo  Legi,  his  countryman  and  scholar ;  of  whom  there 
remain  some  excellent  pictures  of  animals,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
though  few  in  number,  as  he  died  young.  Godfrey  Waals,  a 
German,  and  Gto.  Batista  Primi,  a  Roman,  scholars  of  Tassi, 
and  landscape  painters  of  much  merit,  resided  there  for  some 
time ;  and  CerneHo  Wael,  with  Yincenzio  Malb,  two 
Flemish  painters,  clever  in  battles,  landscapes,  and  humorous 
pieces,  and  the  latter  also  in  altar-pieces.  Some  other 
Flemish  artists  must  have  resided  there  a  shorter  time,  by 
whom  I  have  seen  in  some  palaces  pictures  of  large  size,  and 
to  all  appearance  painted  on  the  spot ;  and  these  I  regard  as 
additional  aids  to  a  school  that  benefited  at  that  time  more 
from  example  than  from  instruction. 

The  young  artists  of  Genoa,  thus  enriched  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  by  fresh  examples,  entered  on  a  new  career,  and 
adopted  a  more  vigorous  and  grander  style  than  they  had 
before  practised.    And  not  a  few  of  them,  after  receiving  the 
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radimentB  of  instruction  in  their  native  place,  iepaia»4  to 
Parma,  or  Florence,  or  Borne, to  finish  their  studies;  anflfrnm 
these  and  other  sources  added  celebrit  j  to  their  country.  JJws 
the  seventeenth  century  did  not  possess  in  Genoa  so  deafal  a 
character  as  the  preceding,  nor  so  select  or  ideal;  it  had  how- 
ever an  abundance  of  excellent  artists,  and  particularly  .of  the 
best  portrait  painters  and  colouristo,  sufficient  indeed  to  supply 
Venice  with  at  her  least  happy  epoch.  It  would  also  pare 
attained  a  higher  pitch  of  repute,  if  the  plague  of  165.7  had 
not  swept  off  a  vast  number  of  promising  artists ;  the  names 
of  some  of  whom,  cut  off  at  an  early  period  of  life,  may  be 
found  mentioned  in  Soprani.  The  primary  cause  of  this  re- 
vival of  the  art  in  Genoa  may  be  ascribed  to  the  riches  and  to 
the  taste  of  her  nobility,  who  invited  and  supported  these 
eminent  foreign  artists.  And  in  the  next  place  much  of  this 
merit  is  due  to  Paggi.  There  was  at  one  time  great  danger 
of  these  excellent  artists  being  negligent  designers ;  and  it  is 
indeed  a  common  opinion,  adopted  also  by  Algarotti,  that  the 
best  oolourists  are  seldom  correct  in  design,  Paggi,  in  this 
important  point,  supported  the  credit  of  the  school  He  had 
studied  design  among  the  Florentines,  the  best  masters .  in 
Italy ;  and  he  composed  for  the  instruction  of  youth  a  small 
treatise,  intitled  "  Diffinisione  o  sia  Divisione  della  Pittura," 
which  he  published  in  1607.  Soprani  considers  it  a  useful 
compendium,  and  containing,  in  plain  and  unaffected  language, 
the  principles  of  the  art.  It  is  mentioned  with  particular 
commendation  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Vasari,  which  must 
make  us  regret  the  loss  of  it;  and  it  would  be  desirable  to 
search  the  libraries  where  papers  of  this  description  are  pre- 
served, to  ascertain  whether  it  may  be  still  in  existence.  All 
that  we  at  present  possess  by  Paggi  is  the  treatise  mentioned 
by  us  a  few  pages  back.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  commence 
a  new  epoch  with  him  and  his  school. 

Domenico  Fiasella  is  called  il  Sarzana,  from  being  born  in 
the  city  of  that  name,  where  he  obtained  the  rudiments  of  his 
style.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  noble  picture 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  which  was  then  in  the  church  of  the  Pre- 
dicatori ;  and  where  there  is  at  this  day  a  beautiful  copy  of  it 
After  being  instructed  for  some  time  by  Paggi,  he  repaired  to 
Borne,  and  studied  Banaello,  and  imbibed  also  other  favourite  , 
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fctj4e».  '  He  there  spent  ten  years,  and  became  an  eminent 
master,  muoh  praised  by  Gnido  Reni,  and  employed  as  an 
"assistant  by  the  Car.  d'Arpino  and  Passignano.  He  finally 
returned  to  Genoa,  and  in  that  city  and  in  others  of  Higher 
Italy;  executed  numerous  works.  A  very  considerable  part 
of  them  he  left  imperfect,  being  in  the  habit  of  neglecting 
them,  or  leaving  them  to  be  finished  by  his  scholars,  as  is  the 
tradition  of  his  native  place.  Independent  of  this  impatience, 
he  was  a  great  artist,  and  possessed  many  eminent  qualities ; 
a  felicity  in  grand  compositions,  a  style  of  design  often  worthy 
of  the  Roman  school,  great  life  in  the  heads,  an  admirable 
colour  in  his  oil-pictures,  and  an  easy  imitation  of  various 
styles.  He  is  very  Raffaellesque  in  S.  Bernardo,  which  is  to 
be  seen  at  S.  Vincenzio  in  Piacenza ;  Caravaggesque  in  a 
8.  Tommaso  di  Villanova,  at  S.  Agostino  in  Genoa ;  in  the 
Duomo  of  Sarzana,  where  he  painted  the  Slaughter  of  the  In- 

•  nocents,  and  in  the  archiepiscopal  gallery  of  Milan,  in  an  Infant 
Christ,  he  is  a  follower  of  Guido ;   and  in  other  places  an 

*  imitator  of  Annibal  Caracci  and  his  school.  He  can  command 
our  admiration  when  he  pleases,  and  has  left  a  stupendous 
work  in  the  church  of  the  Augustines  in  Genoa,  representing 
St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  for  whose  body  discovered  in  a 
lonely  forest  by  St.  Antony  the  Abbot,  a  lion  is  in  the  act  of 
scooping  a  grave.  Many  of  his  pictures  are  found  in  private 
collections.  I  have  met  with  specimens  at  Sarzada,  in  the 
house  of  his  Excellency  the  Marquis  Remedi,  a  house  cele- 
brated for  the  cordial  and  generous  hospitality  of  the  owner; 
and  in  others  too  there  and  in  the  state.  His  Madonnas  have 
for  the  most  part  a  similarity  of  features ;  not  so  ideal  as  those 
of  Raffaello,  but  still  agreeable  and  prepossessing. 

On  the  death  of  Paggi,  Fiasella  became  the  principal  in- 
structor in  Genoa,  and  I  shall  mention  his  most  conspicuous 
scholars.  We  may  commence  with  his  relative,  Gio.  Batista 
Casone,  changed  by  Orlandi  into  Carlone,  who  did  not  paint 
much  in  Genoa.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  altar-piece  delle 
Yigne,  representing  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  saints,  he  re- 
tained the  style  of  Fiasella,  the  colouring  of  which  he  endea- 
voured to  invigorate.  Gio.  Paol  Oderico,  a  noble  Genoese, 
painted  always  with  great  care,  was  select  in  his  forms,  and 
possessed  a  strong  and  rich  colouring.    The  PP.  Scolopi  have 
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a  picture  by  him  of  the  S.  Angiolo  Custode,  the  work  of  a 
young  hand,  hut  bearing  promise  of  great  talents.  His  histo* 
rical  compositions  are  also  to  be  found  in  galleries,  bat  thej 
are  rare,  according  to  Soprani,  and  placed  among  the  most 
precious  possessions.  His  portraits  are  not  of  such  rare  occur- 
rence, and  in  these  he  displayed  great  talents,  and  had  nume- 
rous commissions.  We  find  bat  few  public  works  of  Francesco 
Capuro,  in  consequence  of  his  being  engaged  by  the  court  and 
individuals  in  Modena,  where  he  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
at  a  distance  from  his  own  country.  He  was  among  the 
stricter  followers  of  Fiasella  in  regard  to  design  and  com- 
position, bat  in  his  colouring  he  partakes  of  Spagnoletto, 
under  whom  he  studied  in  Naples ;  and  in  the  style  of  that 
painter  he  executed  some  pictures  of  half-size,  which  pro- 
bably procured  him  his  highest  reputation.  We  have  still 
fewer  public  works  by  the  young  Luca  SaUarello;  but  a 
8.  Benedetto,  in  the  church  of  S.  Stefano,  in  the  act  of  restoring 
a  dead  person  to  life,  a  picture  of  sober  colouring,  beautifully 
harmonized,  and  full  of  expression  and  knowledge,  sufficiently 
denotes  his  early  maturity,  and  his  capacity,  if  he  had  lived, 
of  forming  an  epoch  in  his  school.  Being  desirous  of  adding 
to  his  other  accomplishments  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  marbles,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  died  there 
through  excess  of  study. 

Gregorio  de'Ferrari  of  Porto  Maurizio  received  from  Banana 
instructions  conformable  to  his  principles,  but  which  did  not 
correspond  with  the  genius  of  the  scholar,  which  was  naturally 
disposed  to  a  style  of  greater  freedom  and  grandeur.  He  re- 
paired to  Parma  to  study  the  works  of  Gorreggio,  and  there 
made  a  most  careful  copy  of  the  great  cupola,  which  was 
purchased  many  years  after  by  Mengs ;  and  he  returned  home 
with  a  very  different  stvle  to  his  first  Correggio  was  his 
only  prototype,  and  he  imitated  him  most  happily  in  the  air 
of  the  countenances,  and  in  many  individual  figures;  but  not 
in  the  general  style  of  composition,  in  which  he  is  not  so 
ideal ;  nor  in  the  colouring,  as  in  his  frescos  he  is  somewhat 
languid.  He  is  in  general  negligent  in  his  drawing ;  so  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  pictures  at  the  Theatines  of 
6.  Pier  d'  Arena,  this  censure  attaches  to  all  his  works.  t  In 
his  foreshortenings  and  in  bis  draperies  he  sometimes  falls  into 
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affectation.  He  possesses  however  considerable  attractions  - 
lie  ie  ingenious  and  novel,  and  displays  a  rigorous,  rich,  and 
correct  colouring,  particularly  in  the  fleshes.  By  these  quahV 
ties  his  S.  Michele,  at  the  church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Vigne, 
predominates  amongst  the  pictures  of  that  church:  and  it 
may  be  justly  ranked  with  those  Venetian  productions  in 
which  the  spirit  and  noble  colourings  atone  for  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  drawing.  He  was  much  employed  in  Turin  and  in 
Marseilles ;  and  still  more  so  in  the  principal  palaces  in  his 
own  country,  particularly  in  that  of  the  Baibi.  There,  how- 
ever, the  great  names  of  that  celebrated  collection,  both  foreign 
and  native,  wage  against  him,  as  we  may  say,  a  continual 
war. 

Valeric  Oastello  is  one  of  the  greatest  members  of  the 
Genoese  school  He  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  amongst 
his  fellow-scholars  than  he  distanced  the  oldest  of  them,  and 
soon  afterwards  even  rivalled  his  masters.  The  son  of 
Bernardo,  and  the  scholar  of  Fiasella,  he  followed  neither  the 
etyle  of  the  one  nor  die  other,  but  selected  other  prototypes 
more  consonant  to  his  genius,  the  Prooaccini  in  Milan,  and 
Correggio  in  Parma ;  and  from  the  study  of  these,  and  a 
grace  wholly  his  own,  he  formed  a  style  unique*  and  peculiarly 
belonging  to  himself.  If  it  is  not  the  most  correct,  it  seems 
to  deserve  pardon  for  its  select  composition,  for  its  beautiful 
colouring  and  chiaroscuro,  and  for  the  spirit,  facility,  and 
expression  which  always  distinguish  his  pencil.  He  excelled 
in  frescos,  so  as  to  please  even  bj  the  side  of  Carloni ;  and 
is  perhaps  sometimes,  as  in  S.  Marta,  even  superior  to  him. 
In  his  perspectives  he  occasionally  employed  Oio.  Maria 
Mariani  d'Ascoli,  who  also  lived  in  Rome.  Nor  was  he 
inferior  in  oil-pictures.  He  painted  in  the  oratory  of  S. 
Jacopo  the  baptism  of  that  saint,  in  competition  with  the 
chief  of  his  contemporaries,  and  eclipsed  them  all,  with  the 
•exception  perhaps  of  Castiglione.  He  worked  also  for  collec- 
tions ;  and  in  the  royal  gallery  of  Florence  his  Rape  of  the 
Sabines  is  highly  prized,  a  subject  which,  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  but  yet  with  some  resemblance  both  of  figures  and 
architecture,  he  repeated  in  the  palace  Brignole.  He  is  not 
however  frequently  met  with,  as  he  died  early,  and  from  the 
great  celebrity  he  acquired,  his  works  were  in  much  request 
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in  all  the  first  collections,  and  thus  his  productions  were  die* 
persed.  He  tanght  Oio.  Batista  Merano,  and,  after  his  own 
example,  sent  him  to  study  at  Parma,  in  which  city  lie  met 
with  sufficient  employment  both  from  the  prince  and  private 
individuals.  The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  at  the  Genu  in 
Genoa,  is  pointed  out  to  us  as  one  of  his  best  pictures,  and  is 
a  copious  and  careful  composition,  extremely  well  arranged. 
We  must  not  confound  this  artist  with  Francesco  Merano, 
called,  from  his  first  employ,  U  Paggio,  a  scholar  and  a 
respectable  follower  of  Fiasella. 

Returning  to  the  scholars  of  Gio.  Batista  Paggi,  one  of 
them,  who  was  himself  the  educator  of  a  generous  race  to  his 
country,  was  Gio.  Domenico  Cappellino.  He  had  an  extra- 
ordinary talent  for  imitation,  whence,  in  his  first  works,  he 
came  very  near  his  master.  There  was  not  in  him  thai  air 
of  nobility  that  in  Paggi  and  Bordone  seems  to  hare  been 
derived  nom  their  birth  and  education.  He  possessed 
nevertheless  other  qualities  of  art  which  fail  not  to  interest 
the  spectator.  This  is  evident  in  the  Death  of  S.  Francesco, 
placed  in  S.  Niccolo  ;  and  at  S.  Stefano  in  the  S.  Francesoa 
Romana,  who  to  a  dumb  girl  imparts  the  powers  of  speech. 
They  are  works  which  possess  in  the  whole  a  peculiar  origi- 
nality, and  in  the  separate  figures  a  natural  charm,  and  an 
expression  of  the  affections  and  a  delicacy  of  colouring  highly 
attractive.  He  afterwards  changed  his  style,  as  may  be  seen 
in  two  pictures  of  the  Passion  at  S.  Siro,  and  in  many  others 
at  Genoa,  always  vigorous,  but  less  spirited  than  at  first, 
rather  obscure  in  tints,  and  removed  from  the  manner  of 
Paggi.  He  aimed  at  originality,  and,  finding  her,  pursued 
her  without  a  rival. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  instructor  of  a  foreigner, 
one  of  those  men  of  genius  who  in  themselves  illustrate  a 
whole  school.  This  artist  was  of  the  family  of  Pioli,  which 
had  already  produced  an  excellent  miniature-painter,  called 
Gio.  Gregorio,  who  died  in  Marseilles,  and  a  Pier  Francesco, 
a  scholar  of  Sofonisba,  who  died  young,  with  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  imitators  of  Cambiaso.  Pellegro 
Piola,  of  whom  we  have  now  to  treat,  enjoyed  a  still  shorter 
period  of  life,  being  assassinated  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
by  an  unknown  hand ;  and,  as  it  is  believed,  through  envy  of 
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liia  rare  talents.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  very  precisely  the 
ptyle  of  this  young  man ;  for,  as  a  student,  he  studied  all  the 
best  works  and.  formed  himself  upon  them,  and  willingly  in- 
clined to  the  more  beautiful.  He  then  tried  a  wider  flight, 
and  pursued  it  always  with  exquisite  diligence,  and  a  taste 
which  charms  us ;  and  whatever  style  he  adopted  he  seemed 
to  have  grown  grey  in  it  A  Madonna  by  him,  which  is  now 
in  the  great  collection  of  the  Marchese  Brignole,  was  con- 
sidered by  Franceschini  an  original  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
His  S.  Eligio,  in  the  street  of  the  goldsmiths,  was  by  Mengs 
ascribed  to  Lodovico  Caracci.  He,  however,  aspired  at  some* 
thing  far  beyond  mere  imitation,  and  said  that  he  had  a 
mental  conception  of  the  beautiful,  which  he  did  not  despair 
to  attain  if  his  life  should  be  spared.  But  he  was  prema- 
turely cut  off,  as  I  have  stated,  and  his  works  in  consequence 
are  rery  rarely  met  with. 

The  rarity  of  the  productions  of  Pellegro  was  compensated 
for  by  a  brother,  who  filled  the  city  and  the  state  with  his 
works.  This  was  Domenico  Piola,  a  scholar  of  Pellegro  and 
Cappellini,  the  associate  of  Yalerio  Castelli  in  many  works, 
and  Jpr  some  time  an  imitator  of  that  master,  afterwards  of 
Castiglione ;  and,  finally,  the  founder  of  a  style  bordering  on 
that  of  Cortona.  There  is  not  in  it  a  sufficient  contrast ;  the 
fofms*  are  various,  ideal  for  the  most  part,  nor  without  beauty ; 
titte  chiaroscuro  is  generally  kittle  finished ;  the  design  partakes 
of  the  Roman.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  Pietro  in  the  distribution  of  the  colours,  and  in  his  facility 
and  despatch.  He  had  a  singular  talent  for  the  representa- 
tion of  children,  and  he  refined  it  by  the  imitation  of  Fiam- 
xningo.  He  enlivened  every  composition  by  their  introduc- 
tion* and  in  some  palaces  he  interwove  them  in  elegant  friezes. 
From  this  soft  and  easy  manner,  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  part  of  the  Genoese  territories,  he  could 
occasionally  depart,  as  in  the  picture  of  the  Miracle  of  St. 
Peter  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  painted  at  Carig- 
nano,  where  the  architecture,  the  fleshes,  the  gestures,  are 
highly  studied ;  and  there  is  a  force  of  effect  which  seems  to 
emulate  the  Guercino,  which  is  opposed  to  it  He  also  departs 
from  his  ordinary  style  in  the  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family  at 
the.  Gesu.     Of  three  sons  whom  Domenico  instructed,  Paolo* 
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will  be  mentioned  among  the  most  excellent  artists  of  a  future* 
epoch;  Antonio  eonunendabiy  followed  his father's style m his 
youth,  but  afterwards  changed  his  profession.  Gio.  Batista 
conld  copy  or  follow  the  designs  of  others,  bet  nothing  beyond. 
This  latter  hada  son,  Domenieo,  who  whilst  he  was  beginning 
to  emulate  the  glory  of  his  family,  was  cut  off  by  death,  and 
with  him  was  extinguished  a  family  which,  for  the  course 
of  nearly  two  centuries,  had  conferred  honour  on  die  pro- 
fession. 

Ginlio  Benso,  the  scholar  of  Paggi,  excelled  all  his  school 
in  architecture  and  perspective.  Genoa,  perhaps,  does  not 
possess  any  work  in  this  department  superior  to  that  of  Benso 
in  the  Nnnsiata  delGvastato;  in  the  choir  of  which  he  repre- 
sented one  of  those  perspective  pictures  with  balustrades  and 
colonnades,  in  which  Colonna  and  Mitelli  so  much  excelled. 
These  two  artists  were  great  admirers  of  this  work  of  Giufio, 
but  to  as  it  may  perhaps  appear  too  mnch  loaded  with  orna- 
ment. He  there  represented  the  Glorification  of  the  Virgin, 
and  added  some  histories,  in  which  he  rigorously  observed  the 
laws  of  the  iotto  in  m ;  an  art  then  little  practised  in  his 
school.  Giovanni  and  Batista  Carloni,  who  painted  so  mnch 
in  this  church,  are  surpassed  by  him  in  this  department ;  nor 
do  they  mneh  exceed  him  in  composition  and  colour.  Benso 
left  but  few  oil-paintings  in  Genoa ;  that  of  8.  Domenieo  in 
the  church  of  that  saint  is  one  of  the  best,  and  partakes  more 
of  the  school  of  Bologna  than  that  of  Genoa. 

Castellino  Castello  possessed  a  sober  style  of  composition, 
like  that  of  Paggi  his  master,  and,  as  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  various  pictures,  was  a  correct  and  elegant  artist  fle 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  picture  of  the  Pentecost, 
placed  on  the  great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Spjrito  Santo. 
He,  however,  like  many  others  of  this  period,  is  indebted  for 
his  celebrity  to  his  success  in  portrait-painting' ;  in  confirma- 
tion of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  Vandyke  was  desirous 
of  being  commemorated  by  him,  and  painted  him  in  return. 
This  fact  exalts  his  reputation  even  more  than  the  commen- 
dations he  received  from  contemporary  poets,  among  whom 
were  Chiabrera  and  Marino,  whose  features  he  also  preserved 
for  posterity.  He  was  appointed  portrait-painter  to  the 
court  of  Savoy,  and  in  this  department  he  had  a  rival  in 
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bis  own  family,  in  Niccolo  his  son,  who  was  in  high  repu- 
tation in  Genoa  when  Soprani  wrote.  Some  others  of  the 
school  of  Paggi,  distinguished  in  landscape  or  in  other 
branches  of  painting,  are  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  this 
epoch. 

Paggi  had  a  rival  in  Sorri  of  Siena.  His  style  is  a  mixture 
of  Passignano  and  Paol  Veronese  ;  and,  if  I  err  not  in  my 
judgment,  of  Marco  da  Siena  also,  whose  Deposition  from  the 
Cross  in  Araoeli  was,  in  a  manner,  repeated  by  Sorri  at  S.  Siro 
in  Genoa.  He  there  instructed  Carlone  and  Strozzi,  two 
luminaries  of  this  schooL  Gio.  Carlone  repaired  soon  to 
Rome,,  and  afterwards  to  Florence,  where  he  was  taught  by 
Passignano,  the  father-in-law  and  master  of  Sorri.  Passig- 
nano was  not  so  remarkable  for  his  colouring  as  for  his  design 
and  grandeur  of  composition ;  but  we  have  already  observed, 
that  the  style  of  colour  is  that  portion  of  the  art  least  influ- 
enced by  precept,  and  which  is  formed  more  than  any  other 
by  the  individual  genius  of  the  painter.  Carlone  possessed  as 
great  talents  for  composition  as  any  of  his  contemporaries ; 
correct  and  graceful  m  design,  decided  and  intelligent  in 
expression  ;  and  above  all,  he  had  an  extraordinary  brilliancy 
of  colour  in  his  frescos.  In  this  branch  he  was  anxious  to 
distinguish  himself;  and  although  he  saw  eminent  examples 
at  Florenoe  and  in  Rome,  he  did  not  adhere  to  them  so  much 
as,  if  I  am  not  wrong  in  my  conjecture,  he  attempted  to 
follow,  or  rather  to  surpass  and  to  reduce  to  a  more  pleasing 
practice,  the  style  exhibited  by  Tavarone,  in  the  histories  of 
S.  Lorenzo.  I  have  already  described  that  style ;  the  vigour, 
beauty,  and  freshness  with  which  it  prepossesses  the  spectator, 
and  approximates  the  most  distant  objects.  If,  in  respect  of 
Giovanni,  we  wish  to  add  any  greater  praise,  it  is  that  he 
surpassed  Tavarone  in  these  gifts;  and  besides,  he  is  more 
correct  in  his  contours,  and  more  varied  and  copious  in 
composition.  But  in  all  these  qualities  they  were  both 
excelled  by  Gio.  Batista  Carlone,  a  scholar  also  of  Passignano, 
and  a  student  in  Rome,  afterwards  the  associate  of  Giovanni, 
his  elder  brother,  in  principle  and  practice,  whom  he  survived 
fifty  years,  as  if  to  carry  their  style  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection. 

The  church  of  the  Nunziata  del  Guastato,  a  splendid  mona- 
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ment  of  the  piety  and  the  riches  of  the  noble  family  of  LoiatJiStal^ 
and  an  edifice  which  confers  honour  on  the  city,  wiuckltaa 
enlarged  and  ornamented  it  as  its  cathedral,  possesses  no  work 
more  astonishing  than  the  three  naves,  almost  nearly  tfee 
whole  of  which  are  decorated  by  the  two  brothers.  In  Ike- 
middle  one  the  elder  brother  represented  the  Epiphany  of  oar 
Lord,  his  Entrance  into  Jerusalem,  the  Prayer  at  Gethsemane* 
the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension,  the  Descent  of  the  Hory 
Ghost,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  other  passages  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  one  of  the  smaller  naves,  the 
younger  brother  painted  St.  Paul  preaching  to  the  Multitude, 
St.  James  baptizing  the  Neophytes,  St  Simon  and  St.  Jade 
in  the  metropolis  of  Persia ;  and  in  the  opposite  nave  tbtee 
histories  from  the  Old  Testament,  Moses  striking  the  Rock, 
the  Israelites  passing  the  Jordan,  and  Joseph,  on  a  high  seat, 
giving  Audience  to  his  Brethren.  All  these  stories  seem  to 
be  adopted  as  giving  scope  to  a  fancy  rich  in  invention,  and 
capable  of  peopling  these  immense  compositions  with  figures 
almost  innumerable.  It  is  not  easy  to  mention  a  work  on  so 
vast  a  scale  executed  with  so  much  zeal  and  care ;  composi- 
tions so  copious  and  novel,  heads  so  varied  and  so  animated* 
contours  so  well  expressed  and  so  strongly  relieved,  colours  so 
enchanting,  so  lucid  and  fresh  after  such  a  lapse  of  years. 
The  reds  (which  perhaps  are  too  frequent)  are  as  deep  afc 
purple,  the  blues  appear  sapphires,  and  the  green,  above  ally 
which  is  a  wonder  to  artists,  is  bright  as  an  emerald.  In 
viewing  the  brilliancy  of  these  colours  we  might  almost  mis- 
take them  for  paintings  on  glass  or  enamel ;  nor  do  I  reoollect 
to  have  seen  in  any  other  artists  of  Italy  so  original,  beautiful; 
and  enchanting  a  style  of  colour.  Some  persons  who  have 
compared  these  colours  with  those  of  Raflaello,  Correggio,  o* 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  have  thought  them  too  near  bordering  on 
crudeness;  but  in  matters  of  taste,  where  the  sources  of 
pleasing  are  so  many,  and  where  there  are  so  many  gradations 
in  the  merits  of  artists,  who  can  possibly  gratify  all  ?  1W 
similitude  of  style  would  lead  the  unskilled  tl  believe  thfeat- 
the  works  of  the  same  master ;  but  the  more  experienced  are1 
able  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  Gio.  Batista  from  a  $>eeu~ 
liar  delicacy  of  tints  and  of  chiaroscuro,  and  from  a  grabde* 
style  of  design.     It  has  been  attempted  to  ascertain  more 
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mauutaly  hi*  method  of  colouring;  and  it  has  boon  discovered, 
"  that  in  decorating  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  rooms,  he  pre- 
viously laid  on  the  dry  wall  a  colour  ground,  to  protect  his 
work  from  the  action  of  the  lime.  These  paintings  were 
executed  with  the  most  delicate  gradations,  and  the  most  sur- 
prising harmony ;  hence  his  frescos  have  all  the  richness  of  oil- 
oakmrs."  These  are  the  words  of  Ratti,  and  Mengs  joins  him 
in  the  encomium. 

I.  have  only  enumerated  the  paintings  which  these  artists 
exhibited  in  the  Guastato,  but  Giovanni  left  numerous  works 
in  the  same  style  and  on  similar  subjects,  at  the  Gesu  and  at 
$♦  Domenioo  in  Genoa,  and  at  S.  Antonio  Abate  in  Milan, 
where  he  died;  without  mentioning  the  many  fables  and 
stories  with  which  he  adorned  various  palaces  in  his  native 
city.  Of  the  other  brother  it  is  not  equally  easyto  recount 
all  that  he  painted  in  private  houses,  and  in  the  before-men- 
tioned churches,  and  at  S.  Siro  and  elsewhere.  The  histories 
of  the  chapel  in  the  Palazzo  Reale  are  amongst  his  most  origi- 
nal and  delightful  works ;  Columbus  discovering  the  Indies ; 
the  Martyrdom  of  the  Giustiniani  at  Scio ;  the  Remains  of  the 
Baptist  brought  to  Genoa,  and  other  Ligurian  subjects.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  enumerate  his  many  altar-pieces  and  oil-pictures 
to  he  found  in  the  churches.  I  shall  limit  myself  here  to  the 
three  histories  of  S.  Clemente  Ancirano  at  the  Guastato; 
pictures,  characterized  by  such  congruity,  such  truth,  and 
such  a  peculiar  horror,  as  to  force  us  to  withdraw  our  eyes 
from  the  inhumanity  of  the  scene.  Some  persons  may, 
perhaps,  be  indisposed  to  give  full  credit  to  all  that  I  have 
written  of  Gio.  Batista;  as  it  seems  incredible  that  an  artist 
should  be  so  little  known,  who  united  in  himself  the  most 
apposite  qualities ;  a  wonderful  skill  both  in  oil  and  fresco ; 
equal  excellence  in  colour  and  design ;  facility  and  correctness ; 
an  immense  number  of  works,  and  a  diligence  shewn  by  few 
fresco-painters.  But  they  who  have  viewed  the  works  I  have 
zaentioned,  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  will  not,  I  feel  confident, 
differ  for  from  me  in  opinion.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,,  and  lost  neither  his  vigour  of  invention  nor  his  genius  for 
grand  composition ;  nor  the  freedom  of  hand,  and  incompa- 
rably fine  pencil  with  which  he  treated  them.  I  shall  allnde, 
ii*  another  epoch,  to  his  sons  Andrea  and  Niccolo;  but  I  must 
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not  neglect  to  observe,  that  both  Pasooli  and  Orkndi  hare 
written  of  this  family  with  little  accuracy. 

The  other  great  colonrist  and  scholar  o!  Sorri  was  Ber- 
nardo Stzoni,  better  known  under  the  name  of  the  Capuchin  of 
Genoa,  from  his  professing  that  order.  He  is  also  called  UPrete 
Geneves*,  because  he  left  the  cloister,  when  a  priest,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  an  aged  mother  and  a  raster ;  bnt  the 
one  dying  and  the  other  marrying,  he  refused  to  return  to  his 
order;  and  being  afterwards  forcibly  recalled  to  it  and  sen* 
teneed  to  three  years  of  imprisonment,  he  contrived  to  make  his 
escape,  fled  to  Venice,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  as  a  secular  priest  The  larger  compositions  of  this  artist 
are  only  to  be  seen  in  Genoa,  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  and 
in  San  Domenico,  where  he  executed  the  great  picture  of  the 
Paradiso,  which  is  one  of  the  best  conceived  that  I  have  seen. 
These  too,  in  Novi  and  in  Voltri,  are  various  altar-pieces  ; 
and  above  all,  an  admirable  Madonna  in  Genoa,  in  a  room  of 
the  Palazzo  Beale.  Some  of  his  works  are  also  to  be  seen  in 
Venice,  where  Strosai  was  preferred  to  every  other  artist,  to 
replace  a  Tonda,  executed  in  the  best  age  of  Venetian  art, 
in  the  library  of  St  Mark,  and  there  painted  a  figure  of 
Sculpture. 

He,  however,  left  few  public  works.  Whoever  wishes  to 
see  admirable  productions,  must  observe  his  pictures  in 
eminent  collections ;  as  the  St  Thomas  Incredulous,  in  the 
Palazzo  Brignole.  When  placed  in  a  room  of  excellent 
colourists,  he  eclipses  them  all  by  the  majesty,  copiousness, 
vigour,  nature,  and  harmony  of  his  style.  His  design  is  not 
very  correct,  nor  sufficiently  select ;  we  there  see  a  naturalist 
who  follows  neither  Sorri  nor  any  other  master;  but  one 
who,  after  the  example  of  that  ancient  master,  derives 
instruction  from  the  multitude.  .There  is  a  deep  expression 
of  force  and  energy  in  the  heads  of  his  men,  and  of  piety  in 
those  of  his  saints.  In  the  countenances  of  his  women  and 
his  youths  he  has  less  merit ;  and  I  have  seen  some  of  his 
Madonnas  and  angels  vulgar  and  often  repeated.  He  was 
accustomed  to  paint  portraits,  and  in  his  compositions  derived 
all  his  knowledge  from  the  Btudv  of  nature;  and  often 
painted  half-figures  in  the  style  of  Caravaggio.  The  royal 
gallery  at  Florence  has  a  Christ  by  him,  called  ddla  Moneta  ; 
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the  figures  half-she,  and  exhibiting  great  vivacity.  He  is 
esteemed  the  most  spirited  artist  of  his  own  school ;  and  in 
strong  impasto,  in  richness  and  rigour  of  colour,  has  few 
rivals  in  any  other ;  or  rather,  in  tins  style  of  colouring  he  is 
original  and  without  example.  His  remains  were  deposited 
at  &  Fosca  in  Venice,  with  this  inscription :  "  Bernardus 
Stromas  Piotentm  splendor,  Iignri®  deous ;"  and  it  is  his  great 
praise  to  have  merited  this  encomium  in  the  seat  and  near  the 
ashes  of  the  greatest  colourists. 

Gk*.  Andrea  de    Ferrari    perfected  himself   under  this 
master,  hairing  been  previously  the  scholar  of  Castelli,  whose 
feeble  style  may  be  detected  in  the  Theodosius,  painted  by 
Ferrari  as  an  altar-piece  in  the  Gestt.    In  many  works  he  is 
a  respectable  follower  of  Strosri ;  as  in  the  Nativity  in  the 
Dnomo  of  Genoa,  and  in  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  in  a 
church  of  Voltri,  full  of  figures  which  seem  inspired  with  life. 
Although  little  known,  and  perhaps  too  little  commended  by 
Soprani,  he  is  one  of  the  first  Genoese  artists;  and,  to 
establish  his  reputation,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  he  was  the 
matter  of  Gio.  Bernardo  Carbone,  the  chief  of  this  school  of 
portrait-painters.  Even  by  the  more  experienced  his  portraits 
were  often  mistaken  for  those  of  Vandyke,  or  purchased  at 
prices  little  inferior  to  those  given  for  a  true  Vandyke.     He 
also  composed  weD,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  picture  of  the  King- 
Si  Louis  at  the  Gnastato.    Bat  this  picture  did  not  please  the 
person  who  gaer*  the  commission,  and  a  second  was  ordered 
in  Paris,  and  afterwards  a  third,  which  successively  super- 
seded each  other  on  the  altar.     But  they  did  not  prove 
satisfactory,  and  that  of  Carbone  was  restored  to  its  place* 
and  the  other  two  were  added  as  laterals,  as  if  to  attend  on  it. 
Another  deserving  scholar  of  Strozzi,  resided  a  considerable 
time  hi  Tuscany,  and  there  distinguished  himself;  Clemente 
Boceiardo,  from  his  great  size  called  Clementone.    He  first 
studied  in  Rome,  afterwards  in  Florence,  and  practising  much 
with  Castiglione,  he  formed  a  style  more  correct  and  ideal 
than  that  of  his  master,  to  whom,  however,  he  is  inferior  in 
truth  of  colour.     Pisa  was  his  theatre  of  art,  where,  in  the 
Dnomo  and  elsewhere,  he  left  some  highly  respectable  works ; 
over  all  of  which,  in  his  life,  the  preference  is  given  to 
S.  Sebastian,  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Carthusians.     He 
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painted  his  own  portrait  for  the  royal  gallery  of  Florence, 
which  has  had  a  better  late  than  those  of  many  common 
artists,  and  remains  there  to  the  present  day. 

A  third  pnpit  of  this  school  resided  a  considerable  time  in 
Venice,  afterwards  in  Mirandola.  This  was  Gio.  Francesco 
Cassana,  a  soft  and  delicate  colourist,  and  master  of  LangettL 
By  the  Venetians  he  was  bnt  little  esteemed,  and  painted  only 
for  private  collections.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Mirandola,  and  painted  a  S.  Jerome  for  the  Dnomo  of  that 
city,  and  other  pictures  in  various  churches,  which  enhanced 
his  reputation.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  family  that 
conferred  honour  on  the  art  Niccolo,  his  eldest  son,  who 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  portrait-painters  of  his  age, 
passed  the  chief  part  of  his  life  at  Florence,  and  died  at  the 
court  of  London.  The  grand  duke  possesses  some  of  his 
historical  compositions,  and  some  portraits  full  of  expression, 
in  the  royal  gallery,  amongst  which  are  two  half-figures  of 
two  court  buffoons,  admirably  executed.  It  is  said  that  his 
style,  which  nearly  approaches  to  Stroui,  cost  him  great 
trouble,  and  that,  when  painting,  he  was  so  intent  on  his 
work  as  not  to  hear  a  person  addressing  him ;  and  sometimes, 
in  a  rage,  he  would  throw  himself  on  the  ground,  exclaiming 
against  his  work  as  deficient  both  in  colour  and  spirit,  til£ 
snatching  his  pencil  again  he  brought  it  to  his  wishes.  Qio. 
Agostino,  called  1'Abate  Cassana,  from  the  clerical  dress 
which  he  always  wore,  was  a  good  portrait-painter,  but 
distinguished  himself  more  in  the  representation  of  animals. 
There  are  many  of  his  pictures  in  the  collections  of  Florence, 
Venice,  and  Genoa,  and  Italy  in  general,  and  they  often 
indeed  pass  under  the  name  of  Castiglione.  The  third 
brother  was  Gio.  Batista,  and  excelled  in  flowers  and  fruits, 
which  he  painted  with  great  effect.  They  had  also  a  sister, 
of  the  name  of  Maria  Vittoria,  who  painted  sacred  figures 
for  private  collections,  and  who  died  in  Venice  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  In  all  I  have  said  of  the 
Cassana  family  I  have  adhered  to  fiatti,  as  to  a  native  and 
correct  author.  Some  who  have  written  on  the  gallery- of 
Florence,  where  the  portraits  of  the  three  first  are  found;  dhfetf 
in  some  particulars,  ascribing  to  the  one  works  belonging 
to  the  other.     Niccolo  was  in  fact  the  one  that  there  enjoyed 
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the  highest  favonr  of  Prince  Ferdinand ;  and  he  it  is  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  note  to  Borghini  (p.  316),  where  it  is  said 
that  the  picture  by  Raffaello,  transferred  from  Pescia  to  the 
Pitta  palace,  was  finished  by  Cassana.  But  with  respect  to 
this  notice,  and  others  regarding  the  Cassani,  we  may  consult 
the  Catalogo  Vianelli,  p.  97,  where  we  find  described  a 
remarkable  portrait  of  a  young  man  studying,  painted  by 
Niocolo ;  and  it  is  succeeded  by  a  long  memoir,  which  throws 
additional  light  on  the  history  of  this  family. 

I  must  now  speak  of  another  celebrated  Ligurian,  but 
neither  a  scholar  of  Paggi,  nor  of  Sorri,  nor  indeed  of  any 
other  considerable  master,  and  almost  self-instructed ;  for  the 
elements  of  the  art,  which  he  learned  from  Ontario  Cambiaso, 
a  painter  of  mediocrity,  could  not  carry  him  far.  He  was 
born  in  Voltri,  his  name  Gio.  Andrea  Ansaldo.  He  is  the 
only  one  of  the  school  who  contested  precedency  in  perspec- 
tive with  Giulio  Benso,  by  whom,  in  a  quarrel,  prompted  by 
jealous  feelings  of  his  talents,  he  was  wounded  :  an  attempt 
which  was  repeated  by  an  unknown  hand,  after  an  interval  of 
some  years.  Near  the  choir  of  the  Nunziata,  painted  by 
Benso,  we  behold  the  cupola  of  Ansaldo,  injured  by  damp, 
yet  notwithstanding  remarkable  for  a  most  beautiful  division 
and  grandeur  of  the  architecture,  and  for  many  figures  which 
remain  uninjured.  When  we  survey  this  fine  work,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  this  artist  a  great  talent  for  the  decoration  of 
cupolas,  which  may  be  esteemed  the  summit  of  the  art  of 
painting,  as  the  colossal  is  of  sculpture.  His  other  works  in 
fresco,  in  churches  and  in  private  houses,  are  very  numerous ; 
and  he  is  particularly  admired  for  his  works  in  the  palace 
Spinola  at  S.  Pier  a  Arena,  where  he  has  represented  the 
military  exploits  in  Flanders  of  the  Marchese  Federico,  the 
boast  of  this  family.  Amongst  his  oil-pictures  a  St.  Thomas 
baptizing  three  Kings  in  a  church,  is  celebrated.  It  is  placed 
in  the  chapel  of  that  saint,  and  exhibits  much  vigour  of  design, 
a  brilliant  decoration  of  scenery  and  persons,  and  a  display  of 
graceful  and  delightful  harmony.  Such  is  his  prevailing 
character,  which  is  in  part  his  own,  acquired  by  an  unwearied 
application,  and  in  part  derived  from  the  Venetians,  and 
especially  Paolo.  Ansaldo  is  one  of  those  masters  who 
painted  both  much  and  well 
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Of  his  scholars,  tbe  one  who  followed  him  the  closest  i 
Orazio  de  Ferrari,  his  countryman  and  kinsman.  He  painted 
well  in  fresco,  hut  hotter  in  oil.  We  need  only  inspect  the 
Last  Supper  in  the  oratory  of  S.  Siro,  to  fonn  a  most  favourable 
idea  of  this  young  artist  Giovacchino  Assereto  profited  more 
from  the  design  than  the  colour  of  Ansaldo ;  in  general  he 
attempted  his  chiaroscuro  in  the  manner  of  Borzone,  his  first 
master,  as  in  the  picture  of  S.  Bosario  at  S.  Brigida.  Giuseppe 
Badaracco  was  ambitious  of  introducing  a  new  style  into  his 
native  place,  and  repaired  to  Florence,  where  he  remained 
many  years  copying  and  imitating  Andrea  del  Barto.  He 
left  many  works  there  in  private  collections,  and  I  imagine 
they  are  there  still;  but,  as  always  happens  to  copyists 
and  imitators,  his  name  is  never  mentioned,  and  his  works 
pass  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  Andrea.  In  Genoa  itself 
his  name  is  almost  lost  It  is  known  that  he  in  general 
painted  for  collections;  but  not  for  what  houses.  I  found 
in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  Novi  an  Achilles  in  Seyroa, 
with  the  name  of  Badaracco,  and  with  the  date  of  1654.  In 
this  work  the  artist  seems  to  hare  forgotten  Andrea,  and 
to  have  followed  the  naturalists  of  his  own  country.  There  is 
no  public  work  by  him  except  a  S.  Philip,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  sacristy  of  8.  Niooolo  in  VoltrL 

To  the  foregoing  masters  we  may  add  Gio.  Batista  Baiardo, 
of  I  know  not  what  school,  but  certainly  commendable  for  Che 
talents  displayed  in  his  pictures  at  the  portico  of  S.  Pietro,  and 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Agostino,  painted  with  vigour,  freedom, 
and  grace.  The  inferior  works  in  that  convent  are  certainly 
by  another  hand.  Baiardo,  Badaracco,  Oderico,  Primi,  Gre- 
gorio  de'  Ferrari,  and  others  in  this  school,  were  carried  off  by 
the  plague  in  1657.  But  we  have  now  spoken  sufficiently  of 
the  higher  class  of  works,  andt  shall  here  pass  to  those  of 
another  kind,  completing  the  notices  which  we  have  occa- 
sionally interspersed  before. 

We  have  often  spoken  of  portrait-painting,  a  lucrative 
branch  of  the  art  in  every  capital,  and  more  cultivated  in 
Genoa  than  in  most  cities.  Besides  the  noble  models  of 
art  left,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  by  the  best  Flemish 
artists,  those  of  Del  Corte,  a  scholar  of  Titian,  and  of  his 
son   Cesare,  were   of  great  service.     From  the  school   of 
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this  master  arose  a  succession  of  noble  portrait-painters,  in* 
struoted  by  Luciano  Borzone,  who  in  the  time  of  Cerano  and 
Procaoeini  also  studied  in  the  Milanese  school,  and  derived 
benefit  from  it ;  an  artist  highly  esteemed  by  Guido  Reni.  He 
is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  higher  walks  of  art  for  his  nume- 
rous paintings  for  the  churches  and  for  collections;  where 
however  his  greatest  merit  is  the  expression,  which  as  a  good 
portrait-painter,  or  rather  naturalist,  he  gives  to  his  heads, 
which  partake  more  of  natural  truth  than  of  select  beauty. 
The  folds  of  his  drapery  are  true  and  simple,  and  his  style  on 
the  whole  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  Guercino,  but  sufficiently 
so  as  to  please  the  eye.  The  Presentation  at  S.  Domenico, 
and  the  B.  Chiara  at  S.  Sebastiano,  are  of  this  character.  But 
his  best  works  are  at  S.  Spirito,  where  he  painted  six  pictures, 
and  amongst  them  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  which  is  much  ex- 
tolled. He  initiated  in  his  own  profession  two  sons,  Gio. 
Batista  and  Carlo,  who  on  his  death  finished  some  of  his  pic- 
tures in  a  manner  not  to  be  distinguished  from  his  own  hand. 
Carlo  surpassed  his  brother  in  small  portraits ;  and  with  him 
Oio.  Batista  Mainero,  Gio.  Batista  Monti,  Silvestro  Chiesa, 
all  scholars  of  Borzone,  ail  worthy  of  commemoration,  and  all 
of  whom  shared  the  same  fate,  being  carried  off  by  the  pesti- 
lence of  the  year  1657. 

The  first  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  lower  branch  of 
the  art  in  the  Genoese  school  was  Sinibaldo  Scorza,  born  in 
Yoltaggio,  who,  guided  by  a  natural  genius,  and  directed 
by  Paggi>  proved  an  excellent  painter  of  landscapes  enlivened 
by  figures  of  men  and  animals  in  the  style  of  Berghem. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  artist  in  Italy  who  so  suc- 
cessfully engrafted  the  Flemish  style  on  his  own.  I  have 
seen  a  picture  of  cattle  passing  a  stream,  in  the  collection 
of  the  illustrious  Carlo  Cambiaso,  where  the  animals  rival 
those  of  Berghem,  and  the  human  figures  appear  painted 
by  a  superior  artist.  Other  collections  possess  specimens  of 
him  in  sacred  subjects  and  classical  fables ;  in  which  he  rises 
far  above  the  Flemish  artists.  He  also  painted  in  miniature, 
if  indeed  his  oil-paintings,  from  the  care  bestowed  on  them, 
ought  not  themselves  to  be  called  miniatures.  His  works 
werecelebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  age,  particularly  by  Marini, 
who  introduced  him  to  the  court  of  Savoy.     He  was  engaged, 
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and  employed  there  until  hostilities  took  place  between  the 
governments  of  Piedmont  and  Genoa,  which  obliged  him  -to 
return  home.  He  was  then  denounced  to  the  government  bj 
some  malicious  rivals  as  a  partisan  of  Savoy,  and  passed  two 
years  in  exile  between  Massa  and  Borne.  From  thence  he 
returned  much  improved,  whence  his  latter  pictures  far  exceed 
the  first  in  invention  and  copious  composition. 

Antonio  Travi,  more  commonly  called  IlSestri,  or  HSordo 
di  Sestri,  from  being  a  grinder  of  colours  in  the  studio  of 
Strozzi,  and  a  friend  of  the  Flemish  artist  Waals,  soon  emulated 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  He  learned  from  the  latter  the 
art  of  painting  landscape,  with  buildings  in  perspective,  and 
ruins;  and  he  afterwards  copied  from  nature  the  beautiful 
country  of  the  Riviera,  with  avenues  of  trees  and  rich  orchards. 
But  as  Waals  was  a  feeble  painter  of  figures,  Travi  availed 
himself  of  the  instructions  of  Strozzi  to  enliven  his  landscapes 
with  beautiful  and  spirited  figures,  not  so  much  painted  as 
sketched  with  a  few  strokes  by  a  master's  hand,  to  gratify  the 
eye  when  viewed  at  a  distance.  Thus,  although  his  landscapes 
are  not  highly  finished,  they  please  us  by  their  agreeable  dis- 
position, by  their  azure  skies,  the  verdure  of  the  trees,  and 
their  freedom  of  touch.  The  state  abounds  with  his  pictures ; 
but  a  great  proportion  of  those  that  bear  his  name  are  by  hi* 
sons,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  profession,  but  not  with  their 
father's  talents. 

Ambrogio  Samengo  and  Francesco  Borzone  deserve  also  to 
be  enumerated  among  the  landscape-painters,  Ambrogio  was 
the  scholar  of  Gio.  Andrea  Ferrari,  a  painter  of  flowers  and 
fruit ;  and  his  works  are  rare,  in  consequence  of  his  early  death. 
Francesco,  after  a  miraculous  escape  from  the  plague,  applied 
himself  to  the  composition  of  marine  subjects  and  landscapes 
in  the  style  of  Claude  and  Dughet ;  and  his  pictures,  from 
their  clearness,  sweetness,  and  fine  effect,  attracted  the  notice  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  invited  him  to  his  court,  where  he  remained 
many  years ;  and  this  is  the  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  his 
works  in  Italy.  We  might  here  mention  Bafiaele  Sepfeani, 
the  biographer  of  the  Genoese  artists,  and  many  noble  Genoese 
with  him ;  but  in  a  work  where  the  names  of  many  painters 
themselves  are  omitted,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should 
record  all  the  amateurs  of  the  art. 
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I  anyplace  in  this  class  of  artists  Gio.  Benedetto  Casti- 
gtieae  ;  not  that  he  wanted  talents  for  larger  works,  as  many 
jjfltaz^pieees  in  Genoa,  and  particularly  the  very  beautiful 
Natmty  in  St.  Luke,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  in 
-the  city,  sufficiently  prove,  but  because  the  great  reputation 
'which  he  has  acquired  in  Europe  has  been  derived  from  his 
cabinet  pictures,  where  he  has  represented  in  a  wonderful 
jnanner  animals,  either  alone  or  as  accessories  to  the  subject. 
In  this  department  of  the  art  he  is,  after  Bassano,  the  first  in 

.Italy;  and  between  these  two  the  same  difference  exists  as 
between  Theocritus  and  Virgil ;  the  first  of  whom  is  more 
<trne  to  nature  and  more  simple,  the  second  more  learned  and 
more  finished.  Castiglione,  the  scholar  of  those  accomplished 
Artists  Paggi  and  Vandyke,  ennobles  the  fields  and  woods  by 
4he  fertility  and  novelty  of  his  invention,  by  his  classical  allu- 
sions, and  his  correct  and  natural  expression  of  the  passions. 
He  displays  a  freedom  of  design,  a  facility,  grace,  and  gene- 
rally a  fulness  of  colour ;  but  in  some  pictures  a  greater  rich- 
ness is  desired  by  Maratta.  The  general  tone  is  cheerful,  and 
often  reddish.  We  find  by  him  in  collections  large  pictures  of 
animals  with  figures,  as  in  that  belonging  to  his  Excellency 
the  Doge  Agostino  Lomellino ;  at  other  times  sacred  subjects, 

.  among  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  from  Genesis,  the 
creation  of  animals,  and  their  entry  into  the  ark ;  and  the 
return  of  Jacob  with  a  numerous  body  of  servants  and  cattle, 
a  stupendous  performance  in  the  Palazzo  Brignole  Sale.  Some- 
times we  find  fabulous  compositions,  as  the  Transformations  of 
Circe,  in  the  collection  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  at 
other  times  hunting-pieces,  as  that  of  the  Bull  in  the  collection 
of  the  Marchesi  Riccardi  at  Florence ;  often  markets  and  shows 
of  cattle  in  the  Flemish  manner,  and  always  more  finished  and 
more  gay  when  painted  on  a  smaller  scale.     Such  is  a  Tobias  in 

.  the.  act  of  recovering  his  sight,  a  most  elegant  picture,  which  I 
mw  in  possession  of  the  Gregori  family  at  Foligno.  It  would 
reqwrea  volume,  as  Soprani  observes,  to  describe  all  his  pictures 
in  Genoa ;  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  them,  not  to  mention 
those  abroad,  in  every  part  of  Italy,  as  he  studied  both  at 
Some  and  Venice,  and  a  longer  time  at  Mantua,  where  he 
died  in  the  service  of  the  court.  He  there,  for  the  correctness  * 
and  beauty  of  his  colouring,  obtained  the  name  of  Grechetto ; 
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and,  for  his  peculiar  style  of  etching,  he  was  abo  called  a 
second  Rembrandt.  In  that  city  are  to  be  found  some  pictures 
in  his  manner  by  his  son  Francesooand  his  brother  Salvatore, 
in  which  they  often  make  near  approaches  to  him.  Francesco 
repaired  afterwards  to  Genoa,  where  he  employed  himself  i? 
painting  animals,  which  less  experienced  connoisseurs  some- 
times ascribe  to  Gio.  Benedetto.  No  Genoese,  except  Fran- 
cesco, rivalled  him  in  this  branch ;  for  Gio.  Lorenao  Bertolotti, 
who  studied  under  him  for  some  time,  dedicated  himself  to  the 
painting  of  altar-pieces ;  and  in  that  of  the  church  of  the 
Visitation  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  Anton  Maria 
Vassallo  was  a  reputable  painter  of  landscape,  flowers,  fruits, 
and  animals.  His  chief  merit  is  in  his  colouring,  which  he 
learned  from  Malo,  the  scholar  of  Rubens.  He  excelled  alee 
in  figures ;  but  his  short  life  did  not  allow  him  to  obtain  a 
more  extended  celebrity. 
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The  Roman  and  Parmesan  succeed  to  the  Native  Style.    Establishment 
of  an  Academy!. 

M A*nr  masters  of  this  school  being  cut  off  by  the  plague  in  the 
year  1657,  others  deceased  in  the  course  of  nature,  not  a  few 
incapacitated  from  age,  and  some  also  turned  to  mannerism, 
the  Genoese  school  fell  into  such  a  state  of  decline,  that  most 
of  the  young  artists  had  recourse  to  other  cities  lor  instruction, 
and  in  most  instances  repaired  to  Rome.  In  conseqnence,  from 
the  beginning  of  this  century  to  our  own  days,  the  Roman 
style  has  predominated  among  these  painters,  varying,  ac- 
cording to  the  schools  from  which  it  descended,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  scholars  that  practised  it.  Few  of  them  have 
preserved  the  style  unmixed ;  and  some  have  formed  from 
the  Roman  and  the  Genoese  a  third  manner,  deserving  of  com- 
mendation. On  this  account  my  readers  should  be  cautioned 
not  to  judge  of  these  artists  from  works  which  some  of  them 
left  when  studying  in  Rome,  as  I  have  known  to  be  some- 
times the  case.  Artists  ought  to  be  estimated  by  their  mature 
works,  which,  in  this  art,  are  like  the  corrected  editions  of  a 
work  in  letters,  by  which  every  author  wishes  to  be  judged. 

I  noticed,  in  a  former  volume,  Gio.  Batista  Gaulli.  This 
artist,  after  many  years'  practice  under  Luciano  Boxzone, 
unwilling  to  remain  in  a  city  depopulated  by  the  plague,  went 
to  Rome ;  and  there  by  studying  the  best  masters  and  by  the 
direction  of  Bernino,  made  himself  master  of  a  new  style, 
grand,  vigorous,  full  of  fire,  his  children  gracefully  drawn,  and 
altogether,  enchanting.  He  contributed  some  pupils  to  the 
Roman  school,  and  two  of  them  he  educated  for  their  native 
school  •  Gio.  Maria  delle  Piane,  called,  from  his  father's  pro- 
fession, II  Molinaretto,  and  Gio.  Enrico  Vaymer.  Their 
pictures  were  composed  in  a  good  style,  and  there  are  some  of 
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their  works  in  the  churches  of  Genoa ;  particularly  of  the  first, 
by  whom  there  is  at  Sestri  di  Ponente  a  Decollation  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  highly  celebrated.  Bat  they  owed  both 
their  fame  and  their  fortune  to  portrait-painting.  The  ac- 
complishments of  their  master  in  that  respect,  above  all  other 
artists,  insured  them  a  reputation,  whence  they  abounded  in 
commissions,  both  in  Genoa,  which  on  that  account  is  full  of 
portraits  painted  by  them,  and  also  in  foreign  countries. 
Vaymer  was  three  times  called  to  Turin  to  paint  the  king  and 
royal  family ;  and  was  invited  by  very  considerable  offers  to 
remain  there,  which  he,  however,  always  rejected.  Molina- 
retto,  after  several  visits  to  Parma  and  Piacenn,  where  he 
furnished  the  court  with  portraits,  and  left  some  pictures  in 
the  churches,  was  invited  by  King  Charles  of  Bourbon  to 
Naples,  where  he  died,  in  a  good  old  age,  painter  to  the  court. 

Pietro  da  Cortona  also  contributed  some  good  scholars  to 
Genoa.  A  doubtful  celebrity  remains  to  Francesco  Bruno  of 
Porto  Maurizio,  who  left  in  his  native  country  some  altar- 
pieces  in  the  style  of  Pietro,  and  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
pictures  of  that  master.  He  is  an  unequal  painter,  i£ 
indeed,  we  may  not  conclude,  with  Sig.  Ratti,  that  some 
inferior  works  are  improperly  ascribed  to  him  by  common 
report.  With  still  less  foundation  Francesco  Rosa  of  Genoa 
is  conjectured  to  have  sprung  from  this  school,  who  studied 
about  the  same  time  in  Rome.  The  frescos  and  oil-pictures 
which  he  left  in  that  city,  at  8.  Carlo  al  Corso,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  churches  of  S.  Vincenzio  and  Anastasio,  evince 
him  a  follower  of  a  different  style.  He  there  approaches 
Tommaso  Luini  and  the  dark  mannerists  of  that  period.  He 
painted  in  a  much  better  style,  at  Frari  in  Venice,  a  Miracle 
wrought  by  S.  Antonio ;  a  large  composition,  in  which  besides 
a  most  beautiful  architecture  he  displays  much  knowledge 
of  the  naked  figure,  good  effect  of  chiaroscuro,  great  vivacity 
in  the  heads ;  in  the  latter,  however,  little  select,  and  in  the 
general  effect  partaking  more  of  Caracci  than  Cortona. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gio.  Maria  Bottalla  was  instructed 
by  Cortona.  The  Cardinal  Sacchetti,  his  patron,  from  his 
happy  imitation  of  Raffaello  surnamed  him  Rafikellino ;  an 
appellation  which  I  am  not  sure  was  confirmed  to  him  in 
Rome,  and  it  certainly  was  refused  to  him  in  Genoa.     In 
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both  those  cities  be  left  very  considerable  works,  in  which  he 
did  not  go  so  far  in  his  imitation  of  Pietro,  as  to  neglect  the 
style  of  Annibal  Caracci.  A  large  composition  of  Jacob,  by 
his  hand,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  the  Campidoglio, 
formerly  in  the  Sacchetti;  and  there  exists  in  the  Casa 
Negroni  in  Genoa,  a  picture  in  fresco  by  him.  Both  are  very 
considerable  works  for  a  painter  who  had  not  passed  his 
thirty-first  year.  Another  undoubted  scholar  of  Pietro  was 
Gio.  Batista  Langetti,  although  in  his  colouring  he  adhered 
more  to  the  elder  Gassana,  his  second  master.  Langetti  is 
one  of  the  foreign  painters  who,  after  1650,  flourished  in 
Venice,  and  excited  the  poetic  genius  of  Boschini.  He 
extols  him  as  an  artist  eminent  in  design  and  execution  ;* 
and  this  commendation  is  confirmed  by  Zanetti ;  with  an 
understanding,  however,  that  this  extends  only  to  his  more 
studied  pictures;  as,  for  instance,  his  Crucifixion  in  the 
church  delle  Terese.  As  to  the  rest  he  generally  painted  for 
profit ;  painting  heads  of  old  men,  philosophers,  and  anchorets, 
for  which  he  is  very  remarkable  in  Venetian  and  Lombard 
collections.  It  is  said  that  he  was  accustomed  to  paint  one  a 
day;  his  portraits  were  always  drawn  with  truth,  without 
adding  that  ideal  grandeur  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the 
Greek  sculptures  in  similar  subjects.  He  animated  these 
countenances,  however,  with  a  strength  of  colour  and  with  a 
vigour  of  pencil  that  caused  them  to  be  highly  sought  after ; 
dften  receiving  for  them  not  less  than  fifty  ducats  apiece. 
His  name  is  not  found  in  the  Abbeccedario,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  in  so  vast  a  work  it  is  impossible  to  notice 
every  individual  artist. 

But  the  greater  number  of  scholars  that  Genoa  sent  to 
Rome  attached  themselves  to  Maratta.  Gio.  Stefano  Robatto- 
of  Savona  repaired  twice  to  his  school,  and  remained  in  it 
several  years.  He  matured  his  genius,  by  visiting  other 
schools  of  Italy,  and  went  also  into  Germany,  and  at  a 
mature  age  settled  in  his  own  country.     He  there  executed 

*  L'opera  con  bon  arte,  e  colpi  franchi, 
L'osserva  el  natural  con  bon  giudizio, 
In  l'atizar  Tatende  al  bon  ofizio, 
Che  i  morimenti  sia  vivi  e  no  stancbi. 

Carta  del  Navegar  Pittoretco,  p.  539. 
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some  works  thai  confer  honour  on  her;  as  the  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata,  painted  in  fresco  in  the  cloister  of  the 
Capuchins.  Others  of  these,  his  first  works,  hare  obtained 
unqualified  praise,  especially  for  their  colouring,  which  excited 
even  the  admiration  of  the  professors  of  Genoa,  accnstosned 
to  study  the  first  works  of  art.  But  he  afterwards  gave 
himself  up  to  gaming,  and  losing  all  desire  of  distinction,  he 
degraded  both  his  pencil  and  his  name,  producing,  like  a 
mechanic,  works  of  mediocrity  at  a  trifling  price.  Hence  it 
may  be  said,  that  Sarona  had  not  a  better  nor  a  woo** 
painter  than  Robatto. 

Gio*  Rafiaello  Bedaraoco,  the  son  of  Giuseppe,  who  is 
mentioned  in  a  former  epoch,  passed  from  the  school  of  hie 
father  to  that  of  Maratte ;  and  afterwards,  aspiring  to  a  freer 
style,  he  became  in  a  great  measure  Cortoneeque,  very  soft  in 
execution,  of  a  good  impasto,  with  an  abundance  of  the 
finest  ttkramariiie,  which  has  conferred  on  hfc  pictures  both 
durability  and  celebrity.  His  historical  subjects  are  very 
numerous  in  collections ;  the  Certosa  of  Poloevera  possesses 
two  of  the  largest,  from  the  history  of  the  patron  saint.  A 
Rolando  Marchelii  was  a  fine  scholar  of  Maratta;  but, 
attaching  himself  to  merchandise,  he  left  few  works. 

The  most  remarkable  in  this  band  are  the  sons  ef  three 
celebrated  masters ;  Andrea  Oarlone,  Paolgirolamo  Pick,  and 
Domenioo  ParedL  The  first  was  son  of  Giambatista,  front 
whose  style  and  that  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  from  that  of 
Venice,  he  formed  a  mixed  manner,  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  more  pleasing  in  oil  than  in  fresco.  He  painted  mn  in 
Perugia  and  the  neighbouring  cities ;  far  from  the  finish  and 
grace  of  his  father,  and  less  happy  in  composition ;  hot 
displaying  a  Venetian  style  of  freedom,  vigour,  and  spirit; 
particularly  in  some  histories  of  S.  Felieiano,  painted  at 
FoKgno,  in  the  church  of  that  saint.  Returning  to  Rons,  he 
improved  his  manner ;  and  his  works  after  that  period  are 
much  his  beta  Such  are  some  passages  from  the  life  e£ 
S.  Xavier,  at  the  Gesu  in  Rome ;  and  many  poetical  subjects 
at  Genoa,  in  the  palaces  Rrignole,  Salnsso,  and  Durazso. 
This  painter  affords  an  excellent  admonition  to  writers  on  art, 
not  to  form  their  judgment  too  hastily  on  the  merit  of  artists, 
without  having  first  seen  their  best  productions.    Whoever 
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judged  of  Carlone  from  the  picture  he  painted  at  the  Gemi  in 
JPerugia,  weald  not  persuade  himself  that  he  could,  in  Genoa, 
have  left  so  many  fine  works  as  to  be  ranked,  according  to 
Batti,  among  the  painters  of  Genoa  most  worthy  of  com- 
memomsion.  Niccolo,  his  brother,  may  be  also  added  as  his 
scholar.  He  is  the  least  celebrated  of  the  family ;  not  that 
he  wanted  talent,  bnt  it  was  not  of  a  transoendant  kind. 

Piola,  the  son  of  Domenico,  as  I  hare  noticed  in  a  former 
place,  is  one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  finished  painters  of 
this  school ;  a  true  disciple  of  Maratta,  as  regards  his  method 
of  carefully  studying  and  deliberately  executing  his  works, 
bat  otherwise  not  his  close  imitator.  In  this  respect  it  should 
seem  he  attached  himself  more  to  the  Caracci,  whom  he  very 
much  copied  in  Rome ;  and  traces  of  this  style  may  be  seen 
in  his  beautiful  picture  of  S.  Domenico  and  Ignasio,  in  the 
ahureh  of  Carignano,  and  in  every  place  where  he  painted 
It  is  known  that  he  was  rebuked  by  his  father  for  slowness ; 
but  by  this  he  was  not  moved ;  intent  on  a  more  exalted  walk 
than  his  father,  and  exhibiting  more  selection,  grandeur, 
tenderness,  and  truth.  He  had  singular  merit  in  works  in 
fresco ;  and  being  a  man  of  letters,  he  designed  extremely 
well  fables  and  historical  subjects,  in  decorating  many 
noblemen's  houses.  His  Parnassus,  painted  for  Sig.  Gio. 
Filippo  DurauEo,  has  been  much  praised;  and  it  is  added, 
that  that  nobleman  said,  that  he  was  glad  he  had  not  sent  for 
Saiimene  from  Naples,  whilst  Genoa  possessed  such  an  artist. 
Had  he  painted  less  on  walls  and  more  on  canvas,  his  merit 
would  have  become  known  also  to  foreigners. 

Domenico  Parodi  was,  like  his  father,  a  sculptor,  and 
moreover  an  architect ;  but  he  owed  hiB  reputation  to  painting. 
Less  equal  to  himself  than  Piola,  he  enjoyed  a  greater  mine ; 
as  he  had  a  more  enlarged  genius,  a  more  extended  knowledge 
of  letters  and  the  arts,  a  more  decided  imitation  of  the  Greek 
design,  and  a  pencil  more  pliable  to  every  style.  He  first 
studied  in  Venice  under  Bombelli,  and  there  remain,  in  a  oasa 
Durazzo,  some  excellent  copies  of  Venetian  pictures  made  at 
that  period ;  nor  did  he  forsake  this  style  during  the  many 
succeeding  years  that  he  studied  in  Rome.  He  painted,  in  a 
good  Marattesque  style,  the  noble  picture  of  S.  Francesco  di 
Sales  at  the  Filippini,  and  several  other  pictures ;  but  of  him, 
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an  well  as  of  the  Garaoci,  we  find  works  partaking  in  an 
extraordinary  manlier  of  the  style  of  Tintoretto  or  Parity  "and 
which  are  described  in  his  life.  His  most  celebrated  work  fa 
the  Sala  of  the  palace  Negroni.  Some  professors  have 
expressed  their  opinion,  that  there  is  not  so  fine  a  petfottaiuise 
in  all  Genoa ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  Meags's  attention  was 
there  arrested  for  several  hours  by  a  painter  that  he  had  n«r*sr 
before  heard  of.  A  correct  design,  a  vigour  and  harmony  of 
colour,  a  mode  of  decorating  the  walls  peculiarly  his  own, 
attempted  by  many,  bat  not  understood  by  any,  reader  this 
a  most  remarkable  production ;  nor  is  it  a  little  aided  by  tae 
poetical  invention,  and  the  beautiful  distribution  and  grouping 
of  the  figures.  The  whole  is  devoted  to  the  glory  of  this 
noble  family,  whose  escutcheon  is.  crowned  by  Prudence, 
Continence,  and  other  virtues,  expressed  by  their  several 
symbols ;  and  there  are  also  fables  of  Hercules  slaving  the* 
Lion,  and  Achilles  instructed  by  Chiron,  which  indicate  the 
honours  acquired  by  this  family  in  letters  and  in  arms. 
Portraits  are  added  to  these  decorations,  and  every  parti**** 
well  connected,  and  so  well  varied,  and  so  enriched  by  ves» 
tores,  drapery,  and  other  ornaments,  that,  though  many 
noble  families  may  boast  of  being  more  highly  celebrated  by 
the  muse,  few  have  obtained  such  distinguished  honours  from 
the  sister  art  Other  noble  houses  were  also  ornamented  by 
him  in  fresco ;  and  the  gallery  of  the  Big.  Marcello  Duma**,* 
decorated  with  stories,  and  fables,  and  chiaroscnri,  whisk 
might  be  taken  for  bassirilievi,  is  a  work  much  resembling  thfe 
one  just  described.  In  some  pictures,  as  in  the  S.  Camillo  cV- 
Lews,  he  does  not  seem  the  same;  and  probaby  some  of  his 
scholars  had  the  greater  share  in  them.  His  most  cekbmted 
scholar  was  the  priest  Angiolo  Rossi,  one  of  the  best  imitators; 
in  humorous  subjects,  of  Piovan  Arlotto ;  and  in  painting  a 
good  follower  of  Maratta,  though  he  left  but  few  works. 
Batista  Parodi  was  the  brother  of  Domenico,  but  not  the 
scholar ;  he  partook  of  the  Venetian  school ;  expeditious,  free, 
fertile  in  invention,  and  brilliant  in  colouring,  but  not'saft% 
ciently  select,  nor  equal  to  the  better  artists.  He  lived 'for 
some  time  in  Milan  and  Bergamo.  Pellegro,  the  so*  of 
Domenico,  resided  in  Lisbon,  and  was  a  celebrated  portrait- 
painter  in  his  day. 
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The  d^bftie  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Oregorio  Ferrari,  though 
tidfCftfced  in  Genoa,  had  much  of  the  Roman  style.  He  was 
one!  oLthe  most  elegant  painters  of  this  school,  and  an  imitator 
of  the  foseshortenings  and  the  graces  of  Correggio,  as  was 
bis  father,  but  more  correct  than  he,  and  a  good  master  of 
design.  In  refining  on  delicacy  he  sometimes  falls  into 
languor;  except  when  he  painted  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Carloni  (as  in  the  palace  Doria,  at  S.  Matteo),  or  some  other 
lively  colourist.  He  then  invigorated  his  tints,  so  that  they 
possess  all  the  brilliancy  of  oil,  and  yield  the  palm  to  few. 
Ho  excelled  in  fresco,  like  most  of  this  school,  and  is  almost 
unrivalled  in  his  chiaroscuro  ornaments.  The  churches  and 
palaces  abound  with  them ;  and  in  the  palace  of  the  noble  family 
of  Garega  is  a  gallery,  his  last  work,  decorated  with  subjects 
from  the  ^Eneid,  and  ornamented  with  arabesques,  stuccos, 
and  intaglios,  by  artists  under  his  direction.  He  also  painted: 
historical  subjects.  In  his  first  public  works  he  painted  from 
hia  father  s  designs ;  afterwards,  as  in  the  picture  of  various 
saints  of  the  Augustine  order,  at  the  church  of  the  Visitation, 
lie  trusted  to  his  own  genius,  and  enriched  ins  school  with  the 
best. examples.  He  too  was  a  painter  whose  reputation  was 
not  equal  to  his  merits. 

In  Baitolommeo  Guidobono,  or  Prete  di  Savona,  we  find 
the  delicate  pencil  of  Ferrari,  and  an  imitation  of  Correggio^ 
but  with  less  freedom  of  style.  This  artist,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  painting  earthenware  with  his  father,  at  that  time  in 
the  employ  of  the  royal  court  of  Savoy,  established  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  art  in  Piedmont ;  and  I  have  seen,  in  Turin, 
#ome  pictures  by  him  partaking  of  the  Neapolitan  style  of 
oolenr*  which  was  at  one  time  in  favour  there.  He  afterwards 
went  to-  Parma  and  Venice,  and  by  copying  and  practising- 
became  a  very  able  painter,  and  had  an  abundance  of  commis- 
sions in  Genoa  and  the  state.  He  is  not  so  much  praised  for 
coftreetftess  of  design  in  his  figures,  as  for  his  skill  in  the 
ornamental  parts,  as  flowers,  fruits,  and  animals;  and  thia 
excellence  is  particularly  seen  in  some  fabulous  subjects  in  the 
Pataroo  Centurioni.  He  had  diligently  studied  the  style  of 
Caatiglione,  and  made  many  copies  of  him,  which  are  with 
difficulty  distinguished  from  the  originals.     He  is  not,  how- 
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ever,  a  figurist  to  be  despised ;  and  it  is  his  peculiar  praise  to 
unite  a  great  sweetness  of  pencil  with  a  fine  effect  of  chia- 
roscuro ;  as  in  the  Inebriation  of  Lot,  and  in  three  ether  sub- 
jects in  oil,  in  the  palace  Brignole  Sale.  In  Piedmont,  too, 
there  remain  many  works  by  him,  and  by  his  brother  Dome* 
nieo,  also  a  delicate  and  graceful  painter,  by  whom  these  is  in 
the  Duomo  of  Turin  a  glory  of  angels,  which  might  belong  to 
the  school  of  Guide  He  would  have  been  preferred  to  Prete 
if  he  had  always  painted  in  this  style ;  but  this  he  did  not  do, 
and  in  Genoa  there  remain  of  his,  amongst  a  few  good,  many 
very  indifferent  pictures. 

Before  I  quit  the  followers  of  the  school  of  Parma,  I  shall 
return  to  the  Cay.  Gio.  Batista  Draghi,  to  whom  I  alluded  in 
the  third  book.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Domenico  Piola,  from 
whom  he  acquired  his  despatch ;  and  was  the  inventor  of  a 
new  style,  which  I  know  not  where  he  formed,  but  which  he 
practised  Tery  much  in  Parma,  and  more  in  Piaoensa,  where 
lie  long  lived  and  where  he  died.  We  may  trace  in  it  the 
schools  of  Bologna  and  Parma ;  but  in  the  character  of  the 
heads  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  colours  there  is  a  novelty 
which  distinguishes  and  characterises  him.  Though  he  painted 
with  extraordinary  celerity,  yet  we  cannot  accuse  him  of 
negligence.  To  a  vivacity  and  fancy  that  delight  us,  he  added 
an  attention  to  his  contours  and  colouring,  and  a  powerful 
relief  particularly  in  his  oil-pictures.  There  are  many  pic- 
tures by  him  in  Piacenza,  and  amongst  them  the  Death  or 
St.  James  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans ;  in  the  Dnomo, 
his  St.  Agnes ;  in  S.  Lorenzo,  his  picture  of  the  titular  saint, 
and  the  great  picture  of  the  Religious  Orders  receiving  their 
regulations  from  St.  Augustin,— a  subject  painted  already  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Cremona  by  Massarotti,  and  well 
executed,  but  inferior  to  Draghi.  The  Sig.  Proposto  Garasi 
particularly  praises  the  picture  he  painted  at  Busseto,  in  the 
palace  Pallavioino.  In  Genoa  he  painted,  I  believe,  only 
some  pictures  for  private  collections. 

Orlaudi,  who  does  not  even  notice  this  excellent  painter, 
places  among  the  first  artists  of  Europe  Gioseffo  Palmieri, 
who,  together  with  the  preceding  artist,  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.    This  praise  seems  exaggerated, 
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scad  he  probably  refers  only  to  the  merit  which  Palmieri  ex- 
liibited  in  his  pictures  of  animals,  which  be  was  employed  to* 
paint  even  for  the  court  of  Portugal.  Still,  in  the  human 
figure  he  is  a  painter  of  spirit,  and  of  a  magic  and  beautiful 
style  of  colour ;  very  harmonious  and  pleasing  in  those  pic- 
tures where  the  shades  do  not  predominate.  He  is,  however, 
reprehended  for  his  incorrect  drawing,  although  he  studied 
under  a  Florentine  painter,  who  seems  to  have  initiated  him 
well ;  for  in  the  Resurrection  at  the  church  of  St.  Dominic, 
and  in  other  pictures  more  carefully  painted,  judges  of  the 
art  find  little  to  reprove. 

A  Pietro  Paolo  Raggi  obtained  also  celebrity  in  invention 
and  colouring,    I  know  not  to  what  school  to  assign  him,  but 
be  was  certainly  a  follower  of  the  Caracci  in  a  S.  Bonaventura 
contemplating  a  Crucifix;  a  large  picture  in  the  Guastato. 
There  are  Bacchanal  subjects  by  him  in  some  collections, 
which  partake  of  the  style  of  Castigliene,  as.  Ratti  has  ob- 
served, and  also  of  that  of  Carpioni,  as  we  read  in  one  of  the 
«  Lettere  Pittcriehe,"  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume.    We  there 
flad  him  highly  extolled.    Nor  is  he  anywhere  better  known 
than  in  Bergamo;  where,  amongst  other  works  which  he 
executed  for  the  church  of  St.  Martha,  a  Magdalen  borne  to 
Heaven  by  Angels  is  particularly  esteemed.    He  is  described 
aa  a  man  of  a  restless  disposition,  irascible,  and  dissatisfied 
with  every  place  he  inhabited.    This  truant  disposition  carried 
him  to  Turin,  then  to  Savona,  then  afresh  to  Genoa,  now  to 
JLavagn*)  now  to  Lomhardy,  and  last  to  Bergamo,  where 
death  put  an  end  to  his  wanderings.    About  this  time  died  in 
Finale,  his  native  place,  Pier  Lorenzo  Spoleti,  formerly  a 
scholar  of  Domemco  Piola.    His  favourite  occupation  was  to 
copy  in  Madrid  the  pictures  of  Murilk  and  Titian.    By  this 
practice  he  was  prevented  from  distinguishing  himself  by  any 
works  of  invention;  but  he  became  a  very  accomplished 
portrait-painter,  and  was  employed  in  that  branch  of  the  art 
at  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal.     He  had  also  the  habit 
of  copying  the  compositions  of  others,  and  of  transferring 
them  with  remarkable  ability  from  the   engraving  to  the 
canvas,  enlarging  the  proportions  and  expressing  them  with  a 
colouring  worthy  of  his  great  originals.     A  copyist  like  this 
painter  has  a  better  claim  to  our  regard  than  many  masters, 
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whose  original  designs  serve  only  to  remind  ns  of  our  ill  for- 
tune in  meeting  with  them. 

Among  these  native  artists  I  may  be  allowed  to  commemo- 
rate two  foreigners,  who  came  to  Genoa  and  established  them- 
selves there,  and  succeeded  to  the  chief  artists  of  this  epoch, 
or  were  their  competitors.  The  one  was  Jacopo  Boni  of 
Bologna,  who  was  carried  to  Genoa  by  his  master  Franoea- 
ehini  as  an  assistant,  when  he  painted  the  great  hall  of  the 
Palazzo  Publico.  Boni  from  that  time  was  esteemed  and 
employed  there,  and  established  himself  there  in  1726*  There 
are  some  fine  works  by  him,  especially  in  fresco,  in  the  Palassp 
Man  and  in  many  others ;  and  the  most  remarkable  which  he 
executed  in  the  state  is  in  the  oratory  of  the  Costa,  at  & 
Remo :  but  we  have  spoken  sufficiently  of  him  in  the  third 
book. 

The  other,  who  repaired  thither  three  years  afterwards,  was 
Sebastiano  Galeotti,  a  Florentine,  and  in  his  native  city  a 
scholar  of  Ghilardini,  in  Bologna  of  Giangioseffo  dal  Sole,  a 
man  of  an  eccentric  and  facile  genius ;  a  good  designer  when 
he  pleased,  a  bold  colourist,  beautiful  in  the  air  of  his  heads, 
and  fitted  for  large  compositions  in  fresco,  in  which  he  was 
sometimes  assisted  in  the  ornamental  parts  by  NateJi  of 
Cremona.  He  decorated  the  church  of  the  Magdalen  m 
Genoa ;  and  those  frescos,  which  first  made  him  known  in  the 
city,  are  among  his  most  finished  productions ;  but  he  was 
obliged,  after  painting  the  first  history,  to  soften  his  tones  in 
some  degree.  He  worked  little  in  his  native  city,  and  that 
only  in  his  early  years ;  whence  he  does  not  there  enjoy  so 
high  a  reputation  as  in  Upper  Italy.  He  traversed  it  almost 
all  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Zuccheri,  Peruzzini,  R&echi, 
and  other  adventurers  of  the  art,  whose  lives  were  spent  in 
travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  who  repeated  themselves 
in  every  city,  giving  the  same  figures,  without  any  fresh  de- 
sign, and  often  the  same  subject  entire.  Hence  we  stUl  find 
the  works  of  this  painter,  not  only  in  many  cities  of  Tuscany, 
but  also  in  Piacenza  and  Parma,  where  he  executed  .many 
works  for  the  court ;  and  also  in  Codogno,  Lodi,  Cremona, 
Milan,  Vicenza,  Bergamo,  and  Turin,  in  which  latter  oity  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  academy.  In  this  office  he 
ended  his  days  in  1746.      Genoa  was  however  his  home* 
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where  he  was  succeeded  by  two  sons,  Giuseppe  and  Gio. 
Batista,  who  were  living  in  1769,  and  are  mentioned  with 
commendation  by  Ratti  as  excellent  painters. 

From  the  middle  of  the  century  to  our  own  days,  what  from 
the  evils  of  war  in  which  Genoa  was  involved,  and  the  general 
decline  of  the  art  in  Italy,  but  few  artists  present  themselves 
to  our  notice.  Doinenico  Bocciardo  of  Finale,  a  scholar  and 
follower  of  Morandi,  possessed  considerable  merit  in  historical 
cabinet  pictures ;  a  painter  of  not  much  genius,  but  correct, 
and  a  beautiful  colourist  At  S.  Paolo  in  Genoa  there  is  bV 
him  u  S.  Giovanni  baptizing  the  Multitude;  and  although 
there  are  many  better  pictures  by  him  in  the  state,  still  this  is 
sufficient  to  render  him  respectable.  Francesco  Campora,  a 
native  of  Polcevera,  also  possessed  some  reputation.  He  had 
studied  in  Naples  under  Solimene,  from  whose  school  came 
also  Gio.  Stefano  Maia,  an  excellent  portrait-painter.  A  Batista 
Chiappe  of  Novi,  who  had  spent  much  time  in  Rome  in  drawing, 
and  had  become  a  good  colourist  in  Milan,  gave  great  promise 
of  excellence.  In  the  church  of  S.  Ignazio  of  Alessandria  there 
is  a  large  picture  of  the  patron  saint,  one  of  his  best  perform- 
ances, well  conceived  and  well  composed ;  a  noble  ground,  a 
beautiful  choir  of  angels,  a  fine  character  in  the  principal 
figure,  except  that  the  head  does  not  present  a  true  portrait 
We  should  have  seen  still  better  works,  but  the  author  was 
arrested  in  his  career  by  death ;  and  he  is  described  by  Ratti 
as  the  last  person  of  merit  of  the  Genoese  school. 

This  school  was  for  some  time  scanty  in  good  perspective 
painters.  Although  Padre  Pozzi  was  in  Genoa,  he  did  not 
form  any  scholars  there.  Bologna,  more  than  any  other  place, 
supplied  him  with  them.  From  thence  came  Colonna  and 
Miteltt,  at  that  time  so  much  esteemed  ;  thither  also  repaired 
Alddvrandini  and  the  two  brothers  Haffner,  Henry  and  An- 
tony. The  latter  joined  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Philip 
in  Genoa,  and  decorated  the  church  of  that  saint  and  other 
places,  and  initiated  in  the  profession  Gio.  Batista  Revello, 
called  II  Mustacchi.  His  works  were  also  studied  by  Fran- 
ceses Costa,  who  was  an  ornamental  painter  from  the  school 
of  Oregorio  de'  Ferrari.  These  two  young  men,  from  the 
similarity  of  their  profession,  one  which  combines  in  itself  the 
greatest  rivalry  and  the  greatest  friendship,  became  in  process 
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of  time  inseparable.  They  both  conjointly  served,  for  nearly 
the  space  of  twenty  years,  the  various  historical  painters  men- 
tioned in  this  epoch,  preparing  for  them  the  perspectives  and 
ornaments,  and  whatever  else  the  art  required*  They  are  both 
alike  commended  for  their  knowledge  of  perspective,  their 
grace,  brilliancy,  and  harmony  of  tints ;  bat  Revello,  in  the 
embellishment  of  flowers,  is  preferred  to  his  companion.  Their 
best  performance  is  considered  to  be  at  Pegli,  in  the  Palazzo 
Grillo,  where  they  ornamented  a  eahxm  and  some  chambers. 
There  are  also  many  works  which  they  conducted  separately, 
being  considered  as  the  Colonna  and  Mitelli  of  their  country. 

The  most  justly  celebrated  landscape-painter  of  this  epoch 
is  Carlo  Antonio  Tavella,  the  scholar  of  Tempesta  in  Jtttlan, 
and  of  Gruenbreoh,  a  German,  who,  from  the  fires  he  intro- 
duced into  his  landscapes,  was  called  SoUarolo.  He  at  first 
emulated  this  artist ;  he  then  softened  his  sty k,  from  studying 
the  works  of  Castiglione  and  Ponssin,  and  the  best  Flemish 
painters.  Amongst  the  Genoese  landscape-painters  he  ranks 
the  next  after  SestrL  His  works  are  easily  distinguished 
in  the  collections  of  Genoa,  particularly  in  the  palace 
Franchi,  which  had  more  than  three  hundred  pictures  by 
him,  and  acquired  for  him  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  first 
artists  of  the  age.  We  are  there  presented  with  warm  skies, 
beautiful  distances  in  the  landscape,  pleasing  effects  of  light ; 
the  trees,  flowers,  and  animals  are  gracefully  touched,  and  with 
wonderful  truth  of  nature. ,  In  his  figures  he  was  assisted  by 
the  two  Pioli,  father  and  son ;  and  oftener  by  Magnasco,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  work.  He  sometimes  inserted 
them  in  his  pictures  himself,  copying  them  indeed  from  the 
erginals  designed  by  his  comrades,  but  identifying  them  by  a 
style  peculiarly  his  own.  Tarella  had  a  daughter  of  the  name 
of  Angiola,  of  a  feeble  invention,  but  a  good  oopyist  of  her 
father's  designs.  He  had  also  many  other  imitators ;  amongst 
whom  one  Niecoio  Mioone,  or  as  he  is  commonly  called  by  his 
fellow-citizens  Lq  Zoppo,  most  nearly  resembles  him. 

Alessandro  Magnasco,  called  Lissandrino,  was  the  son  of 
one  Stefano,  who  was  instructed  by  Valerio  Castello,  after- 
wards resided  many  years  in  Rome,  and  died  young,  leaving 
behind  him  few  pictures,  but  extreme  regret  for  the  death  of 
an  artist  of  so  much  promise.     Hia  son  was  instructed  by 
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Abbiati  in  Milan ;  and  that  bold  and  simple  stroke  of  the 
pencil,  which  his  master  used  in  his  larger  pictures,  he  trans- 
ferred to  his  subjects  of  humour,  shows,  and  popular  meetings, 
in  which  he  may  be  called  the  Cerquozzi  of  his  school.  His 
figures  are  scarcely  more  than  a  span  large.  Ceremonies  of  the 
church,  schools  of  maids,  and  youths,  chapters  of  friars,  mili- 
tary exercises,  artists'  shops,  Jewish  synagogues,  are  the  sub- 
jects he  painted  with  humour  and  delight.  These  eccentric 
pieces  are  not  rare  in  Milan,  and  there  are  some  in  the  Palazzo 
Pitti  at  Florence,  where  Magnasco  resided  some  years,  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Grand  Duke  Gio.  Gastone  and  all  his  court. 
When  he  accompanied  other  painters  in  their  works,  as  often 
happened  to  him,  he  added  very  apposite  subjects ;  this  he  did, 
not  only  in  the  landscapes  of  Tavella  and  others,  but  also  in 
the  ruins  of  Clemente  Spera  in  Milan,  and  in  other  pictures  of 
architecture.  This  artist  was  more  esteemed  by  foreigners 
than  by  his  own  countrymen.  His  bold  touch,  though  joined 
to  a  noble  conception  and  to  correct  drawing,  did  not  attract 
in  Genoa,  because  it  is  far  removed  from  the  finish  and  union 
of  tints  which  these  masters  followed ;  hence  Magnasco  worked 
little  in  his  native  country,  and  left  no  scholar  there.  In  the 
school  of  Venice  he  educated  a  celebrated  scholar,  Sebastian 
Bicci,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  more  than  once. 

Not  many  years  since  died  Gio.  Agostino  Ratti  of  Savona, 
a  painter  of  delightful  genius.  He  ornamented  the  theatres 
with  beautiful  scenes,  and  the  cabinets  with  lively  caricatures, 
which  he  also  engraved.  He  was  clever  in  church  paintings, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Savono,  where, 
besides  other  subjects  of  the  Baptist,  there  is  a  much  praised 
Decollation.  He  painted  also  in  the  church  of  S.  Teresa  in 
Genoa ;  and  was  always  a  follower  of  Luti,  whose  school  he 
had  frequented  when  in  Rome.  He  was  also  a  good  fresco- 
painter ;  and  I  have  seen  his  works  in  the  choir  of  the  Con- 
ventual church  in  Casale  di  Monferrato,  where  he  added 
figures  to  the  perspective  of  Natali  of  Cremona.  But  subjects 
of  humour  were  his  forte.  In  these  he  had  an  exhaustless 
fancy,  fertile  and  ever  creative.  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing 
than  his  masks,  representing  quarrels,  dances,  and  such  scenes 
as  form  the  subjects  of  comedy.  Luti,  who  was  his  master  in 
Borne,  extolled  him  as  one  of  the  first  artists  in  this  line,  and 
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•yen  equalled  him  to  GhezzL  This  information  respecting  Oio. 
Agoeiino  was  communicated  to  me  by  his  son,  the  Cavaliexe 
often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  work,*  and  who  died  in 
1795. 

*  He  had  prepared  for  the  press  some  further  information  respecting 
this  school,  both  with  regard  to  ancient  and  modern  limes.  The  MS. 
-with  which  he  favoured  me  to  perfect  this  edition  of  my  work,  I  hare  un- 
fortunately, and  to  the  great  detriment  of  my  own  work,  mislaid.  He 
waa  not  a  great  painter,  but  certainly  not  deserving  of  the  contempt  with 
which  he  has  been  treated.  Gratitude,  friendship,  truth,  and  humanity 
itself  call  on  me  to  say  all  the  good  I  can  of  him ;  every  thing  that 
malevolence  could  dictate  has  been  already  recorded  against  him.  We 
may  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of  the  Defence  of  him  before 
mentioned  by  us,  and  noticed  afterwards  with  its  true  title,  in  our  second 
index,  under  the  head  Ratti.  There  (whoever  may  be  the  author  of  it), 
many  works  are  enumerated,  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  confirm  to  him 
the  title  of  a  praiseworthy  artist.  But  he  derives  peculiar  honour. from 
the  opinion  of  him  expressed  by  Mengs,  who  proposed  him  as  director  to 
the  academy  of  Milan ;  and  some  historical  and  national  subjects  being 
required  in  the  royal  palace  in  Genoa,  Ratti  was  recommended  to  this 
honourable  commission  both  by  Mengs  and  Batoni,  and  he  executed  them 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public.  The  more  experienced  judges 
pretend  to  detect  in  these  works  something  more  than  an  imitation  of  the 
great  masters ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  he  willingly  availed 
himself  of  the  designs  of  others,  either  painted  or  engraved ;  but  how 
few  are  there  of  whom  the  same  may  not  be  said  ?  Afterwards  in  Rome, 
where  he  lived  four  years  in  the  house  of  Mengs,  he  executed  under  his 
eye  some  excellent  works ;  as  a  Nativity,  for  which  Mengs  made  the 
sketcn ;  which,  when  painted  on  a  larger  scale  by  Ratti,  was  placed  in  a 
church  in  Barcelona.  Being  called  on  to  paint  a  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa, 
afterwards  placed  there  in  the  church  of  that  saint,  Mengs  designed  for 
him  the  face  of  the  saint,  of  an  enchanting  expression,  and  afterwards 
retouched  the  picture,  rendering  it  a  delightful  performance.  On  this  it 
may  be  observed,  that  great  masters  were  not  accustomed  to  shew  such 
favours  to  their  scholars  and  friends,  except  when  they  discovered  in  them 
considerable  talent.  As  a  copyist  Ratti  excelled,  in  the  opinion  of  Mengs 
the  latter  purchasing,  at  a  considerable  sum,  a  copy  of  the  S.  Jerome  of 
Correggio,  which  Ratti  had  made  in  Farma.  Another  proof  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  held  him  was  his  instigating  him  to  write  on  art ;  for 
which  they  must  have  amassed  great  materials  during  the  four  years  they 
lived  together.  In  the  before-mentioned  D\fesa  we  read  of  the  academies 
that  elected  him,  the  poets  and  men  of  letters  that  extolled  him,  the  cross 
of  a  cavalier  that  he  obtained  from  Pius  VI.,  the  direction  of  the  academy 
of  Genoa,  conferred  on  him  for  life  if  he  had  chosen  to  retain  it ;  finally, 
the  numerous  commissions  for  pictures  he  received  from  various  puces ; 
all  these  things  have  their  weight,  but  the  favourable  opinion  of  Mengs  is 
the  strongest  protection  that  this  Defence  affords  to  shield  him  from  his 
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The  artists  of  this  school,  of  our  own  day,  will  doubtless  also 
receive  their  meed  of  praise  from  posterity.  They  are  now 
industriously  occupied  in  establishing  their  own  fame,  and  con- 
ferring honour  on  their  country.  The  rising  generation,  who 
are  entering  upon  the  art,  may  look  for  increased  support  from 
the  Genoese  academy,  recently  founded  for  the  promotion  of 
the  three  sister  arts.  Within  these  few  years  the  members  of 
this  academy  have  been  furnished  with  a  splendid  domicile, 
with  an  abundant  collection  of  select  casts  and  rare  designs. 
With  such  masters  and  so  many  gratuitous  sources  of  assistance 
to  study,  this  institution  may  be  already  numbered  amongst 
the  most  useful  and  ornamental  of  the  city.  This  establish- 
ment owes  its  existence  to  the  genius  and  liberality  of  a  number 
of  noblemen,  who  united  together  in  its  splendid  foundation, 
and  who  continue  to  support  it  by  their  patronage. 

When  the  materials  were  prepared  for  the  new  edition,  the  Elogio  of 
the  Cay.  Azara  was  published,  where  it  is  said  that  the  MSS.  of  Mengs 
were  given  in  a  confused  mass  into  the  hands  of  Milizia,  who  toot  the 
liberty  of  modifying  at  his  pleasure  the  opinions  of  Mengs  respecting  the 
great  masters.  This  information,  which  comes  from  a  very  creditable 
quarter,  I  have  wished  to  insert  here  for  many  reasons.  It  takes  away 
from  Mengs  the  odium  of  some  inconsiderate  criticism,  or  at  least  lessens 
it.  It  confirms  what  the  Dtfesa  of  Ratti  says  respecting  the  true  author 
of  the  Life  of  Correggio,  who  was  in  fact  Ratti ;  but,  with  some  retouch- 
ing, it  was  published  as  the  work  of  Mengs,  without  reflecting  that  the 
author  was  there  placed  in  contradiction  with  himself.  It  also  shews  us 
that  Mengs,  for  his  great  name,  was  indebted  not  only  to  his  acknowledged 
merit,  but  also  to  his  good  fortune,  which  gave  him  greater  patrons  and 
friends  than  were  perhaps  ever  enjoyed  before  by  any  painter  in  the  world. 


▼ol.  in. 
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HISTORY  OP  PAINTING  IN  PIEDMONT  AND  THB  AXHACMM* 
TMMMYORY. 

EPOCH    I. 


D&wn  of  the  Art,  snd  Program  to  the  Sitteentt  Centttfy. 

Piedmont,  like  the  other  states  of  Italy,  cannot  boast  of  a 
series  of  ancient  masters ;  but  it  does  not  on  that  account 
forfeit  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  painting.  That 
enchanting  art,  the  daughter  of  peace  and  contemplation, 
shun*  not  only  the  sound  but  the  very  rumour  of  war. 
Piedmont,  from  her  natural  position,  is  a  warlike  country ; 
and  if  she  enjoys  the  merit  of  haying  afforded  to  the  other 
parts  of  Italy  the.  protection  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arte,  die  is  at  the  same  time  under  the  disadvantage 
of  not  being  able  to  insure  them  safety  in  her  own  territory* 
Hence,  though  Turin  has  ever  been  fruitful  hi  talent,  to 
obtain  the  decorations  suitable  to  a  metropolis,  she  has  been 
compelled  to  seek  at  a  distance  for  painters,  or  at  least  for 
pictures ;  and  whatever  we  find  excellent  either  in  the  palace 
or  the  royal  villas,  in  the  churches,  in  the  public  buildings,  or 
in  private  collections,  will  be  found  to  be  wholly  the  work  of 
foreigners.  I  may  be  told  that  the  artists  of  Novara  and 
Yercelli,  and  others  from  the  Lago  Maggiore,  are  not 
strangers.  That  might  be  true  after  those  communities  were 
•included  in  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy ;  but  they, 
who  were  the  first  in  this  epoch,  were  born,  lived,  and  died 
subjects  of  other  states ;  and  after  the  new  conquests,  these 
artists  no  more  became  Piedmontese  from  ^hat  circumstance, 
than  Parrhasius  and  Apelles  became  Romans  from  the 
moment  that  Greece  was  subjected  to  Rome.    For  this  reason 
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I  have  classed  these  artiste  in  the  Milanese  school ;  to  which, 
though  they  had  not  belonged  as  subjects,  they  ought  still  to 
he  assigned  by  education,  residence,  or  neighbourhood  This 
plan  I  have  hitherto  persevered  in :  the  subject  of  my  history 
neing  not  the  states  of  Italy,  but  her  schools  of  painting. 
Nor  on  that  account  will  the  artists  of  Monferrato  be 
excluded  from  this  place.  This  is  also  a  recent  addition  to 
ih»  homse  of  Savoy,  which  first  possessed  it  in  1706  ;  but  it 
is  anterior  to  the  other  acquisitions,  and  its  artists  are  scarcely 
ever  named  among  the  pupils  of  the  Milanese  school.  We 
must  also  recollect  that  they  either  left  many  works  in 
Piedmont,  and  that  this  is  therefore  the  proper  place  to 
mention  them,  or  that  they  did  not  quit  their  native  country; 
and  as  it  is  impracticable  to  devote  a  separate  book  to  that 
place,  I  have  judged  it  best  to  include  it  in  tins  state,  on  the 
confines  of  which  it  is  situated,  and  to  which  it  eventually 
became  subject 

Confining  ourselves  therefore  to  the  ancient  state  of 
Piedmont,  and  noticing  also  Savoy,  and  other  neighbouring 
territories  not  yet  considered,  we  shall  £nd  little  written  of,* 
nor  have  we  much  to  praise  in  the  artist ;  but  the  ruling 
family,  who  hare  been  always  distinguished  by  their  love  of 
the  arts,  and  have  used  all  their  influence  to  foster  them,  are 
entitled  to  eanr  grateful  recollections.  At  the  time  of  their 
first  revival  Amadeus  IV.  invited  to  his  court  one  Giorgio  da 
Ufaense,  a  scholar,  I  know  not  whether  of  Giotto  or  some 
other  master :  it  is  however  certain  that  he  painted  in  the 
castle  -of  Chambery  in  1314,  and  we  find  remains  of  him  to 
1&25,  in  which  year  he  worked  at  Pinarolo.  That  he  from 
this  time  coloured  in  oil  is  doubted  in  Piedmont;  and  the 
Giornale  of  Pisa  published  a  letter  on  that  subject  the  last 
year.     I  know  not  that  I  can  add  any  thing  further  to  what 

*  A  catalogue  of  the  painters  of  Piedmont,  and  their  works,  is  given 
by  the  Count  Durando  in  the  notes  to  his  "  Ragionamento  su  le  belle 
Arti,"  published  m  1778.  The  P.  M.  della  Valle  has  also  written  of 
them  in  his  prefaces  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  volumes  of  Vasari.  Some 
valuable  information  respecting  them  has  also  been  contributed  by  the 
author  of  the  "  Notisde  patrie,  and  more  is  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Guide  of  Turin  of  Sig.  Derossi,  and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Pitture 
d'ltalia."  And,  lastly,  further  notices  are  to  be  gathered  from  various 
weeks  on  art,  of  which  we  shall  avail  ourselves  in  the  proper  plane. 
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I  have  already  written  on  this  question  in  many  places  of  this 
work.  Giorgio  da  Firenze  is  unknown  in  his  native  place, 
like  some  others  who  are  commemorated  only  in  this  book, 
who  lived  much  in  Piedmont,  or  at  least  were  better  known 
there  than  elsewhere.  In  the  same  age  there  worked  at 
S.  Francesco  di  Chieri,  quite  in  the  Florentine  style,  an  artist 
who  subscribed  himself  Johannes  pintor  pinxit  1343  ;  and 
some  feeble  fresco-painters  in  the  baptistery  of  the  same  city. 
There  are  also  some  other  Anonymous  artists  in  other  parts, 
whose  manners  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  style  of  Giotto ; 
among  whom  I  may  mention  the  painter  of  the  Consolata, 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin  held  in  great  veneration  at  Turin. 

At  a  later  period,  that  is,  about  the  year  1414,  Gregorio 
Bono,  a  Venetian,  was  invited  also  to  Chambery  by  Amadeus 
VIII.,  in  order  to  paint  his  portrait.  He  executed  it  on 
panel ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  ever  returned  to  Venice,  as 
we  find  no  mention  made  of  him  there.  A  Nicolas  Robert, 
a  Frenchman,  was  painter  to  the  duke  from  1473  to  1477  ; 
but  his  works  have  either  perished,  or  remain  unknown ;  and 
probably  he  was  a  miniature-painter,  or  an  illuminator  of 
books,  as  they  were  at  that  time  designated,  artists  who  from 
the  proximity  of  their  professions  are  called  painters,  as 
well  as  the  nobler  masters  of  the  art.  About  the  same 
time  it  appears  that  there  worked  in  Piedmont  Raimondo, 
a  Neapolitan,  who  left  his  name  on  a  picture  of  several 
compartments  in  S.  Francesco  di  Chieri,  a  piece  estimable 
from  the  vivacity  of  the  countenances  and  the  colouring, 
though  the  drapery  is  loaded  with  gold,  a  mark  of  the  little 
refinement  of  the  times.  Of  another  painter  of  this  period 
there  remains  an  indication  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino  in 
that  city,  from  this  inscription  on  an  ancient  picture,  "  Per 
Martinum  Simazotum,  alias  de  Capanigo,  1488."  I  find 
noticed  also  in  the  hospital  of  Vigevano  a  picture  with  a  gold 
ground  by  Gio.  Quirico  da  Tortona. 

But  no  territory  at  this  period  furnishes  us  with  such 
interesting  matter  as  Monferrato,  then  the  feudal  state  of  the* 
Paleologhi.  We  learn  from  P.  della  Valle,  that  Barnaba  da 
Modena  was  introduced  into  Alba  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  he  certainly  was  among  the  first  artists  that  obtained 
applause  in  Piedmont.     "We  have  cursorily  noticed  him  in  his 
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school ;  for  to  judge  from  the  way  in  which  his  works  are 
scattered,  he  must  have  lived  at  a  distance.  Two  pictures 
remain  by  him  at  the  Conventuals  at  Pisa;  one  in  the 
churchy  the  other  in  the  convent ;  both  figures  of  the  Virgin, 
of  whom  the  second  picture  represents  the  coronation,  where 
she  is  surrounded  by  S.  Francis  and  other  saints  of  his  order. 
Sig.  da  Morrona  praises  the  beautiful  character  of  the  heads, 
the  drapery,  and  the  colouring ;  and  prefers  him  to  Giotto. 
And  P.  della  Valle  speaks  in  the  same  terms  of  another 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
Conventuals  of  Alba,  which  he  says  is  in  a  grander  style  than 
any  contemporary  works ;  and  he  states  that  the  year  1357 
is  signed  to  it.  As  to  his  assertion  that  the  art  in  Piedmont 
had  derived  from  him  much  light  and  advancement,  I  know 
not  how  to  confirm  it,  as  I  have  never  been  in  Alba,  and  as  I 
find  a  great  interval  between  him  and  his  successors  in  that 
very  city.  Afterwards  in  the  church  of  S.  Domenico  a 
Giorgio  Tuncotto  painted  in  1473 ;  and  in  that  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco a  M.  Gandolfino  in  1493.  To  these  may  be  added  Gio. 
Peroxino  and  Pietro  Grammorseo,  well  known  for  two 
pictures  which  they  left  at  the  Conventuals ;  the  one  in  Alba 
in  1517,  the  other  in  Casale  in  1523. 

But  the  most  distinguished  artist  in  those  parts,  and  in 
Turin  itself,  was  Macri.no,  a  native  of  AUadio,  and  a  citizen 
of  Alba ;  whence,  in  a  picture  which  is  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  metropolitan  church  in  Turin,  he  subscribes  himself 
"  Macrinus  de  Alba/'  His  name  was  Gian  Giacomo  Fava, 
an  excellent  painter,  of  great  truth  in  his  countenances, 
careful  and  finished  in  every  part,  and  sufficiently  skilled  in 
his  colouring  and  shadowing.  I  am  aware  that  the  Sig. 
Piacenza  has  mentioned  him  in  his  notes  to  Baldinucci,  a 
work  which,  to  the  loss  of  the  history  of  art  and  just 
criticism,  remains  imperfect,  and  which  I  have  not  now  at 
hand.  I  know  not  where  Macrino  studied;  but  in  his 
picture  at  Turin,  which  is  much  in  the  style  of  Bramante  and 
his  Milanese  contemporaries,  he  has  placed  as  an  ornament  in 
his  landscape  the  Flavian  amphitheatre;  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  he  had  seen  Rome ;  or,  if  not  Rome,  at  least 
the  learned  school  of  Da  Vinci.  I  found  by  him  in  the 
Certosa  of  Pavia  another  picture,  with  S.  Ugo  and  S.  Siro  ; 
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an  inferior  performance  with  respect  to  the  forme  and  the 
colouring,  bat  very  carefully  painted  in  all  its  parte.  Bat, 
wherever  he  studied,  he  is  the  first  artist  in  these  countries 
who  made  advances  to  the  modern  style;  and  he  seems  to 
hare  been  held  in  esteem,  not  only  m  Asti  and  m  Alba, 
which  contain  many  of  his  large  works  and  cabinet  pictures, 
but  in  Turin,  and  in  the  palace  of  the  prince;  te  whose 
family,  as  I  conjecture,  belonged  a  cardinal,  represented  at 
the  feet  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  saints  surrounding  her,  in 
the  picture  at  the  cathedral.  I  am  persuaded  that  he  left 
other  pictures  in  Turin ;  but  that  city,  above  all  the  other 
capitals  of  Italy,  has  perhaps  been  the  most  addicted  to 
substitute  modern  pictures  for  the  ancient.  Contemporary  with 
Macrino  was  Brea  of  Nizaa,  whom  I  mentioned  in  the  school  of 
Genoa,  together  with  three  painters  of  Alessandria  della  Paglia, 
all  having  lived  in  that  state.  I  shall  here  only  add  Borghese 
of  Nizza  della  Paglia,  where,  and  in  Bassignana,  are 
pictures  inscribed  "Hieronymus  Burgensis  Niche  Palearum 
pinxit" 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whether  it  was 
that  the  troubled  state  of  Italy  called  the  attention  of  the 
princes  to  more  serious  objects,  or  from  some  other  cause,  I  do 
not  find  any  interesting  records.  About  the  middle  of  that 
century  it  is  supposed  that  Antonio  Parentani  flourished, 
who  at  the  Consolata  painted  within  the  chapter-house  a  Para- 
dise with  numerous  angels.  I  do  not  know  his  country,  but 
he  followed  the  Roman  taste  of  that  age,  and  in  a  certain 
way  diminished  it.  At  this  period  the  books  of  the  public 
treasury  stand  in  the  place  of  history,  and  guide  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  other  artists.  I  am  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion to  the  Baron  Vernazza  de  Fresuois,  secretary  of  state  of 
his  majesty,  a  gentleman  not  less  rich  in  knowledge  than 
obliging  in  communicating  k.  The  before-mentioned  books 
record  a  Valentin  Lomellino  da  Baconigi ;  and  after  1561,  in 
which  year  he  died,  or  relinquished  his  place,  a  Jacopo 
Argenta  of  Ferrara.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  bore  the 
title  of  painter  to  the  duke ;  but  the  world  cannot  judge  of 
their  talents,  as  no  work  by  them  is  known  either  in  Turin  or 
elsewhere ;  and  it  is  probable  they  were  rather  illuminators 
than  painters.     A  Giacomo  Vighi  is  noticed  by  Malvasia  and 
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by  Orlandi,  who  painted  for  the  court  of  Turin  about  1567, 
and  was  presented  with  the  castle  of  Gasal  Borgone.  The 
works  of  thia  painter  too  are  unknown  to  the  public ;  bat  not 
so  the  works  of  those  who  follow. 

Alessandro  Ardente  of  Faenza,  though  some  make  him  a 
Fisan,  and  others  a  Lucchese**  Giorgio  Soleri  of  Alessandria, 
and  Agosto  Decio,  a  Milanese  miniaturist  before  mentioned 
by  me,  painted  the  portrait  of  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy, 
for  which  all  three  are  praised  by  Lomazzo  in  his  treatise,  at 
p.  435.  The  two  first  were  also  appointed  painters  to  the 
court  They  excelled  in  historical  compositions  as  well  as 
being  celebrated  portrait-painters.  By  Alessandro  we  see  in 
Turin  at  the  Monte  della  Pieta  the  Fall  of  St  Paul,,  in  a  style 
that  would  lead  us  to  believe  he  had  studied  in  Some.  More 
of  his  works  remain  in  Lucca  ;  in  one  of  which,  a  Baptism  of 
Christ,  painted  at  S.  Giovanni  by  this  Ardente,  the  subject  is 
treated  in  a  highly  original  manner  (Gttida  di  Lucca,,  p.  261). 
In  the  neighbourhood  also  of  that  city  ace  many  of  his  works. 
The  Sig.  da  Morrona  also  names  him  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Pisa  \llu9tratay  and  informing  us  that  he  has  not  a  suffi- 
cient account  of  him,  concludes  that  he  lived  a  long  time  out 
of  Tuscany.  I  believe  that  he  resided  a  considerable  time  in 
Piedmont,  as  I  find  some  works  by  him  out  of  Turin ;  as  an 
Epiphany  in  Moncalieri,  inscribed  with  his  name  and  the  year 
1592 ;  and  knowing  further,  that  on  his  death,  in  1595,  a  pen* 
sion  was  assigned  by  the  prince  to  his  widow  and  sons ;  a  proof 
in  my  mind  that  Ardente  must  have  served  the  oourt  many 
years. 

Qf  Soleri,  the  son-in-law  of  Bernardino  Lanini,  I  haye 
oven  some  account  in  the  Milanese  school  (vol.  ii.  p.  505). 
He  is  also  mentioned  by  Malvasia,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  134,  and 
compared  with  Passerotti,  Arcimboldi,  Gaetano,  and  with  Del 
Monte  of  Crema,  in  portrait-painting*  His  professional  edu- 
cation however  remains  obscure,  except  as  far  as  we  are  able 

*  We  ought  to  credit  his  own  testimony.  He  painted  three  pictures  at 
S.  Paolino  di  Lucca,  and  in  that  of  S.  Antonio  Abate  he  subscribes 
himself  Alexander  Ardentius  Faventintu,  1565  ;  so  says  Monsig.  Mansi, 
Archbishop  of  Lucca,  in  his  Diario.  He,  however,  in  other  places  in 
that  little  work,  and  Sig.  Morrona  in  his  Pisa,  call  him  a  Pisan,  and 
others  a  Lucchese. 
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to  conjecture  from  his  works.  '    I  have  only  been    able 
to  find  two  of  bis  performances ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  other  are  known.     The  one  is  in  Alessandria,  and  serves 
as  an  altar-piece  to  the  domestic  chapel  of  the  Conventuals. 
It  represents  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  Augnstin  and  Francis 
recommending  to  her  protection  the  city  of  Alessandria,  which 
is  represented  in  the  back-ground.     The  landscape  is  in  the 
style  of  Bril,  as  usual  with  our  painters  before  the  Caracci ; 
the  figures  are  painted  with  more  labour  than  spirit;  the 
colour  is  languid ;  and  the  whole  presents  the  style  of  one  desir- 
ous of  imitating  the  best  period  of  the  Roman  school,  but  who 
had  not  seen  or  studied  it  sufficiently.     But  there  is  a  more 
authentic  picture  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  of  Casale, 
with  the  inscription,  Opu»  GeorgiiSoleriAlex.  1573.  It  repre- 
sents S.  Lorenzo  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin,  who  has 
with  her  the  holy  infant ;  near  the  saint  three  angelic  boys  are 
playing  with  a  huge  gridiron,  his  customary  symbol ;  and  are 
straining  to  raise  it  from  the  ground.     Here  we  most  distinctly 
trace  the  follower  of  Raffaello,  in  the  chasteness  of  design, 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  countenances,  and  the  finished, 
expression ;  if  indeed  the  design  of  these  angels  is  not  taken 
from  Correggio.     To  render  the  picture  more  engaging,  there 
is  represented  a  landscape,  with  a  window,  whence   there 
appears  in  the  distance  a  beautiful  country,  with  fine  build- 
ings ;  nor  are  there  many  pictures  remaining  in  the  eity  at 
this  day  to  be  compared  with  it.      If  it  had  possessed  a  more 
vigorous  colouring,  and  a  stronger  chiaroscuro,  there  would 
be  nothing  more  to  wish  for.   When  I  consider  the  style,  I  know 
not  to  what  school  to  assign  it ;  for  it  is  not  that  of  Lanini, 
although  his  father-in-law ;  nor  that  of  any  Milanese,  although 
he  was  in  Milan.      Perhaps,  like  others  of  his  day,  he  formed 
himself  on  the  engravings  after  Raffaello ;  or  if  he  copied  any 
other  painter,  it  was  Bernardino  Campi,  whom,  if  we  except 
a  certain  timidity  of  touch,  he  resembles  more  than  any  other- 
Soleri  had  a  son,  a  painter  of  mediocrity,  as  may  be  seen 
iu  Alessandria  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Francesco.     The  father,  to 
propitiate  his  success  in  the  art  to  which  he  destined  him,  had 
given  him  the  two  most  illustrious  names  of  the  profession, 
calling  him  Raffaele  Angiolo.     But  these  names  served  only 
to  flatter  parental  fondness. 
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With  Alessandro  Ardente  and  Giorgio  Soleri  we  find  men- 
tioned a  Jacopo  Bosignoli  of  Leghorn,  who  was  at  that  time 
painter  to  the  court.  His  character  is  described  in  an  epitaph 
placed  over  him  at  S.  Thomas  in  Turin,  which  thus  extols 
him  :  quibutcumque  natures  amcenitatibvs  exprimendis  ad 
omnigenam  incrustationum  vetustatem  ;  meaning  grotesques, 
in  which  he  imitated  with  success  Berino  del  Vaga.  We  also 
find  memorials  of  another  painter  to  the  court  about  the  same 
time.  The  books  of  the  treasury  call  him  Isidoro  Oaracca, 
and  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  Ardente  ;  for  in  1595  his 
name  begins  to  be  found,  to  which  others  may  perhaps  add,  in 
progress  of  time,  his  country,  school,  and  works.  To  me  it  seems 
that  persons  who  have  received  such  a  mark  of  distinction, 
ought  at  least  not  to  be  placed  among  the  vulgar ;  nor  should 
a  notice  of  them  be  neglected  when  they  fall  in  our  way. 

We  may  add  to  these  some  others  of  doubtful  schools,  as 
Scipione  Crispi  of  Tortona,  who  has  derived  celebrity  from 
the  Visitation,  placed  in  S.  Lorenzo  in  Yoghera ;  and  in  Tor- 
tona itself  there  is  a  picture  representing  S.  Francis  and  S. 
Dominick  with  the  Virgin,  with  his  name,  and  the  date  1592. 
Contemporary  with  Crispi  was  Cesare  Arbasia,  of  Saluzzo, 
supposed  by  Palomino,  but  incorrectly  so,  to  be  a  scholar  of 
Vinci,  as  I  mentioned  when  I  spoke  of  him  before.*  He 
resided  some  time  in  Rome,  and  taught  in  the  academy  of  St. 
Luke,  and  is  mentioned  with  commendation  by  the  P.  Chiesa 
in  his  Life  of  Ancina,  as  one  of  the  first  of  his  age.  He  went 
also  to  Spain,  where,  in  the  cathedral  of  Malaga,  there  still 
exists  his  picture  of  the  Incarnation,  painted  in  1579 ;  and 
there  is  an  entire  chapel  painted  by  him  in  fresco  in  the  cathedral 
of  Cordova.     He  painted  too  the  vault  of  the  church  of  the 

*'  Vol.  ii.  p.  491.  One  truth  prepares  the  way  for  another.  I  have 
read  in  Sig.  Conca,  torn.  iii.  p.  164,  that  the  style  of  Arbasia  partakes  of 
that  of  Federigo  Zuccaro ;  an  opinion  I  believe  of  Sig.  Ponz,  the  prin- 
cipal guide  of  Conca.  If  Federigo  about  the  same  time  was  chief,  and 
Arbasia  master  in  the  academy  of  Rome,  the  style  of  the  first  might  be 
caught  by  the  other.  When  we  reflect  that  the  style  of  Da  Vinci  is  highly 
finished,  correct,  and  strong,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  facility  and 
popular  style  of  Federigo,  we  cannot  accord  to  Palomino  that  authority 
and  veneration  which  Conca  bestows  on  him.  What  should  we  think  of 
a  critic  who  should  endeavour  to  palm  on  us,  as  the  production  of  the 
time  of  Horace,  an  ode  written  in  the  style  of  Prudentius  ? 
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Benedictines  of  Savigtiano;  in  the  public  palace  of  hi*  native 
place  he  executed  also  some  works  in  fresco ;  and  he  wus  held 
in  esteem  by  the  court,  who  granted  him  a  pension  in  16*01. 

There  is  ground  for  believing  that  Soleri,  who  was  married 
in  Vereelli,  and  who  lived  in  Casale,  had  a  share  in  the 
instruction  of  the  celebrated  Caceia,  snrnanied  II  Monearvo, 
who  gave  to  Monferrato  its  brightest  days  of  art.  We  may 
with  propriety  say  a  lew  words  en  this  subject  before  we 
return  to  Turin.  Monferrato  was  some  time  under  the  Paleo- 
loghi;  afterwards  under  the  Gonaaghi;  tins  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  us  to  believe  that  it  was  wiffingly  frequented  by 
excellent  artists,  Yasari  relates  that  Gto.  Francesco  Carotto 
was  considerably  employed  by  Gngneimo,  marquis  of  Mon- 
ferrato, as  well  in  Ins  court  at  Casale  as  in  the  church  of 
S.  Domenioo.  After  him  other  artists  of  merit  resorted 
thither,  whose  works  still  remain  to  the  public.  We  further 
know  that  these  princes  had  a  collection  of  marbles  and 
pictures,  which  were  afterwards  removed  to  Turin,  where 
they  contributed  to  the  ornament  of  the  palace  and  royal  villas* 
After  what  we  have  stated  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
arts  should  have  flourished  in  this  part  of  Italy  and  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  that  we  should  there  meet  with  painters 
deserving  of  our  admiration. 

Such  an  one  was  Monoalvo,  so  called  from  his  long  resi- 
dence in  that  place.  He  was  however  born  in  Montabone, 
and  his  true  name  was  Guglielmo  Caecia.  No  name  is  more 
frequently  heard  by  cultivated  foreigners  who  pass  through 
this  higher  part  of  Italy.  He  commenced  bis  career  in 
Milan,  where  he  painted  in  several  churches.  He  proceeded 
afterwards  to  Pavia,  where  he  did  the  same,  and  where  he  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  But  he  is  still  more 
frequently  named  in  Novara,  Vercefli,  Casale,  Alessandria, 
and  in  the  tract  of  country  leading  from  thence  to  Turin. 
Nor  is  this  the  whole  itinerary  of  such  as  wish  to  see  all  ms 
works.  We  must  often  deviate  from  the  beaten  road,  and 
visit  in  this  district  castles  and  villas,  which  frequently  pre- 
sent us  with  excellent  specimens,  particularly  in  Monferrato. 
He  there  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life ;  having  been  brought 
up  in  Monealvo,  says  P.  Orlandi,  an  estate  of  Monferrino, 
where  he  had  both  a  home  and  school  of  painting.     He  seems 
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to  have  begun  his  career  in  these  parts  :  and  as  bis  first  works 
they  point  out,  in  the  Sacro  Monte  di  Crea,  some  small  chapels 
with  passages  front  the  sacred  writings. 

P.  deU»  Yalle  describes  his  style  at  Crea  as  that  of  the 
infant  Graces.  He  remarks  that  there  are  indications  of  his 
inexperience  in  fresco-painting,  and  that  by  comparing  his 
early  works  with  his  last  we  may  trace  the  improvement  in 
bis  style.  He  attained  such  a  degree  of  excellence  as  to  be 
considered  as  an  example  to  fresco-painters  for  his  great  skill 
in  this  department.  He  is  to  be  seen  in  Milan  at  S.  Antonio 
Abate,  by  the  side  of  the  Carloni  of  Genoa :  he  there  painted 
the  tittdar  saint,  with  S,  Paul,  the  first  hermit ;  and  maintains 
himself  in  this  dangerous  contest.  His  picture  in  the  cupola 
of  8.  Paul  at  Novara  is  a  beautiful  and  rigorous  painting, 
with  a  glory  of  angels,  painted,  as  he  generally  did,  in  a 
delightful  manner.  In  oils  he  was  perhaps  not  so  successful. 
I  have  seen  few  of  his  pictures  painted  with  that  strength 
with  which  he  represented  in  Turin  St.  Peter  in  the  pontifical 
habit,  in  the  church  of  S.  Croce.  The  picture  of  8.  Teresa, 
in  the  church  of  that  saint,  is  also  well  coloured ;  and  it  is 
celebrated  for  its  graceful  design,  in  which  is  represented  the 
saint  between  two  angels,  overpowered  at  the  appearance  of 
the  holy  family,  which  is  revealed  to  her  m  her  ecstasy.  To 
this  may  be  also  added  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross  at 
S.  Gaudenzio  di  Novara,  which  is  there  by  some  considered 
his  master-piece,  and  it  is  indeed  a  work  of  the  highest  merit. 
In  general  his  tints  are  so  delicate,  that  in  our  days  at  least 
he  appears  somewhat  languid,  the  fault  perhaps  of  not  having 
retouched  his  pictures  sufficiently. 

His  style  of  design  does  not  accord  with  that  of  the  Caracci, 
which  leads  me  to  question  the  opinion  prevalent  in  Moncalvo, 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  that  school.  One  of  the  Caracci  school 
would  have  studied  fresco  in  Bologna,  not  in  Crea ;  nor  would 
he  have  adopted  in  his  landscape  the  style  of  Bril,  as  Mon- 
calvo has  done;  nor  have  discovered  a  preference  of  the 
Reman  style  to  that  of  Parma.  Caccia's  style  of  design  seems 
derived  from  the  elder  schools,  as  we  may  observe  in  it  a 
manner  which  partakes  of  RafFaello,  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and 
Parmigianino,  the  great  masters  of  ideal  beauty.  And  in  his 
Madonnas,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  many  collections,  he  some- 
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times  seems  the  scholar  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other; 
one  of  those  in  the  royal  palace  of  Turin  seems  designed  by 
Andrea.  But  the  colouring,  though  accompanied  by  grace 
and  delicacy,  as  I  said  before,  is  different,  and  even  borders 
often  on  debility,  in  the  manner  of  the  Bolognese  school  which 
preceded  the  Caracci,  and  more  especially  of  Sabbatini.  He 
resembles  that  master  also  in  the  beauty  of  the  heads  and  in 
grace ;  and  if  it  could  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  Moncalvo 
studied  in  Bologna,  we  need  not  look  further  for  a  master  than 
Sabbatini.  But  I  have  before  made  the  remark  that  frwo 
painters  frequently  fall  into  the  same  style,  as  two  different 
writers  sometimes  adopt  the  same  characters.  And  I  hare 
also  observed,  in  regard  to  Moncalvo,  that  in  Casale  he  had 
Soleri,  a  painter  of  a  lively  and  elegant  style ;  and  that  there, 
in  Vercefii,  and  in  other  cities  where  he  resided,  there  was 
not  wanting  to  him  the  best  examples  of  that  graceful  style  to 
which  his  genius  inclined.  He  did  not  however  shun  nobler 
subjects ;  as  his  works  in  the  church  of  the  Conventuals  at 
Moncalvo  will  shew,  where  there  is  a  rich  gallery  of  his  pic- 
tures. Chieri  also  has  specimens  of  him  in  two  historical 
pictures  in  a  chapel  of  S.  Domenico.  He  there  painted  the 
two  laterals  of  the  altar ;  in  the  one  is  the  Resuscitation  of 
Lazarus,  in  the  other  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  in  the  desert ; 
works  remarkable  for  their  richness  of  fancy,  their  excellent 
disposition,  the  correctness  of  the  drawing,  the  vivacity 
of  the  action,  and  the  first  of  which  inspires  both  devo- 
tion and  awe.  They  would  confer  honour  on  the  noblest 
churches. 

He  executed  many  works,  assisted  by  scholars  of  medio- 
crity; a  thing  which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  every  good 
master.  In  Casale  I  heard  a  Giorgio  Alberino  enumerated 
among  his  best  scholars ;  and  on  the  relation  of  P.  della  Valle 
I  may  add  to  them  Saochi,  also  of  Casale,  as  his  companion  in 
Moncalvo ;  who  possessed  a  more  energetic  pencil  perhaps, 
and  more  learning  than  Caccia.  He  painted  in  S.  Francesco 
a  Drawing  of  Lots  for  Marriage  Portions ;  in  which  is  seen  a 
great  assemblage  of  fathers,  mothers,  and  young  daughters; 
and  in  the  latter  the  sentiments  are  most  vividly  expressed,  so 
that  we  read  the  fate  of  each  in  her  countenance ;  the  face  of 
one  beaming  with  delight  at  the  mention  of  her  name,  while 
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another  stands  wishful,  yet  fearing  to  hear  herself  called. 
And  at  S.  Agostino  di  Casale  is  a  standard,  with  the  Virgin  and 
saints,  and  certain  portraits  of  the  Gonzaghi  princes ;  a  picture 
ascribed  to  Moncalvo ;  but  if  we  consult  the  style  and  the  mode 
of  colouring,  I  should  rather  attribute  it  to  Sacchi. 

Caccia  taught,  and  was  assisted  in  his  labours  by  two 
daughters,  who  may  be  called  the  Gentilesche,  or  the  Fontane 
of  Monferrato,  where  they  painted  not  only  cabinet  pictures 
but  more  altar-pieces  than  perhaps  any  other  females.  The 
contours  of  their  figures  are  exactly  copied  from  their  father, 
but  they  are  not  so  animated.  It  is  said  that  their  manner 
was  so  similar,  that,  in  order  to  distinguish  them,  the  younger, 
Francesca,  adopted  the  symbol  of  a  small  bird ;  and  Ursula, 
who  founded  the  convent  of  Ursulines  in  Moncalvo,  that  of 
a  flower.  Of  the  latter  her  church  and  Casale  also  have  some 
altar-pieces,  and  not  a  few  cabinet  pictures  with  landscapes 
touched  in  the  style  of  Bril,  and  ornamented  with  flowers.  A 
Holy  Family  by  her  in  this  style  is  in  the  rich  collection  of 
the  Palazzo  Natta. 

Lastly  I  may  record  the  name  of  Niccolb  Musso,  the  boast 
of  Casalmonferrato,  where  he  lived,  and  left  works  which 
possess  an  originality  of  style.  He  is  said  by  Orlandi  to  have 
been  the  scholar  of  Caravaggio  for  ten  years  in  Rome ;  and 
there  is  a  tradition  in  his  native  place  that  he  studied  under 
the  Caracci  in  Bologna.  Musso  leans  to  Caravaggio,  but  his 
chiaroscuro  is  more  delicate  and  more  transparent ;  he  is  very 
select  in  his  figures  and  in  expression ;  and  is  one  of  those 
admirable  painters  almost  unknown  to  Italy  itself.  He  did 
not  live  long,  and  generally  painted  for  private  individuals. 
He  left  however  some  works  in  public,  and  more  than  one  in 
the  church  of  S.  Francis,  representing  that  saint  at  the  feet  of 
Christ  crucified,  and  angels  partaking  his  lamentations  and 
devotions.  The  portrait  of  this  artist,  painted  by  himself,  is 
also  in  Casale,  in  the  possession  of  the  Marchese  Mossi ;  and 
some  memoirs  of  him  were  published  by  the  Canonico  de'  Gio- 
vanni, as  I  read  in  P.  M.  della  Valle.* 

*  Fref.  al  tomo  xi.  del  Vasari,  p.  20. 
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Painters  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  first  Establishment  of  the 
Academy. 

RETURNTNa  now  to  Turin  and  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  the  early  part  of  which  the  painters,  whom  we  hare  men~ 
tioned  with  commendation,  were  either  still  surviving,  ox  only 
lately  deceased,  we  meet  with  Federigo  Znccaro,  who,  in  his 
journey  through  the  various  states  of  Italy  (of  which  Baglione 
speaks),  did  not  fail  to  visit  Turin.  He  there  painted  some 
pictures  in  the  churches,  and  commenced  the  decoration  of  a 
gallery  for  the  duke ;  a  work  which,  from  some  cause  or  ether; 
was  left  unfinished.  Baglione  does  not  inform  us  that  this 
gallery  was  destined  for  the  reception  of  works  of  art,  hut  it 
is  highly  probable  that  it  was  so ;  since  at  that  time,  a  consi- 
derable collection  of  anoient  marbles,*  designs,  and  cartoons 
was  already  formed,  which  has  been  since  enlarged,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Archivio  Reale ;  and  a  select  cabinet  of  pic- 
tures, to  which  similar  additions  have  been  made,  and  which 
is  now  the  principal  ornament  of  the  reyal  palace,  and  the 
villas  of  the  sovereign.  We  there  find  the  works  of  Bellini, 
Holbein,  and  the  Bassani;  the  two  large  compositions  of 
Paolo,  executed  for  the  Doke  Charles,  and  described  by  Ei- 
dolfi ;  several  pictures  of  the  Caracci  and  their  best  scholars, 
amongst  which  are  the  Four  Elements  by  Albano,  an  admi- 
rable production;  without  mentioning  others  by  Moncalvoasd 
Gentileschi,  both  of  whom  resided  for  some  time  in  Turin,  and 
by  other  eminent  Italian  artists,  or  the  best  Flemish  painters, 

*  Galleria  del  Marini,  p.  288. 
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some  of  whom  remained  a  considerable  time  in  that  city. 
Hence,  in  this  class  of  pictures,  the  house  of  Savoy  surpasses 
every  single  house  in  Italy,  or  even  many  taken  together* 

Bit,  to  proceed  in  doe  course,  we  may  observe,  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  existed  in 
Tnrin  a  rich  collection  of  pictures  and  drawings,  the  ornament 
of  t)ie  throne,  and  subservient  to  the  instruction  of  young 
artiste,  the  care  of  which  was  intrusted  to  a  painter  of  the 
court    We  first  find  cue  Bernardo  Orlando  invested  with  this 
charge,  who  was  appointed  painter  to  the  duke  in  1617.  This 
honour,  in  succeeding  years,  was  conferred  on  many  others, 
whoso  pencils  were  employed  in  Turin  and  the  castle  of  RivoH ; 
where,  however,  many  of  their  works  were  effaced  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  others  substituted  by  the  two  Vanloos. 
Senle  of  these  are  unknown  in  the  history  of  art,  as  Antonio 
Roeca  sad  Giulio  Mayno,  the  first  a  native  of  I  know  not 
what  plaee,  the  Utter  of  Asti.    A  delta  Revere  is  also  an 
unknown  artist,  mentioned  in  the  Registers  from  the  year 
1926  j  not  can  this  be  the  same  who  left,  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Francis,  a  picture  of  very  original  invention,  the  subject  of 
which  is  Death.    It  expresses  the  origin  of  death,  in  the  trans- 
gression of  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  it,  by  the 
thread  spun,  wound,  and  severed,  by  the  three  Fates,  with 
other  fofirties  in  which  profane  and  sacred  ideas  are  confounded 
together.     If  the  design  of  this  picture  cannot  command  our 
approbation,  its  other  qualities  are  still  prepossessing,  and  con- 
ciliate our  esteem  for  the  painter,  who  subscribes  himself, 
Je.  Bapt  o  Ruere  Tour.  f.  1627.     But  the  name  of  the  court 
painter  was  Girolamo.     Baglione  acquaints  us  with  another, 
called  Marzio  di  Colantonio,  a  Roman  by  birth,  who  excelled 
in  grotesques  and  landscapes.     There  are  also  some  others  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  ducal  painters,  whom  we  have  before 
mentioned  in  various  schools ;  as  Vincenzo  Oonti  in  the  Ro- 
man, Morazzone  in  the  Milanese,  and  Sinibaldo  Scorza  in  the 
Genoese.     These  and  others,  who  painted  in  Turin  and  the 
neighbourhood  about  this  time,  will  be  found  in  the  "  Lettere" 
and  the  "  Galleria"  of  the  Cav.  Marini,  who  resided  for  some 
time  at  this  court.     We  must*  however,  consult  him  with  cau- 
tion, as  he  was  a  poet,  and  very  readily  augmented  his  gallery, 
by  devoting  a  sonnet  to  every  picture  and  drawing,  so  that 
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artists  of  mediocrity  valued  themselves  more  on  his  applause 
than  painters  of  merit*  Thus  Malvasia  informs  us,  that  he 
had  frequently  heard  Albano  boast  of  having  refused  Marioi's 
request,  the  gift  of  a  picture,  for  fear  the  poet  should  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  sonnet  (torn.  ii.  p.  273). 

The  painters  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  were,  most  pro- 
bably, die  instructors  of  those  artists  of  Turin  and  the  states, 
who  flourished  elsewhere ;  as  Bernaschi  in  Naples,  Garoli  in 
Rome,  and  others  who  are  said  to  have  been  also  taught  by 
foreigners,  and  who  distinguished  themselves  in  Piedmont. 
None  of  this  number  possess  a  stronger  claim  to  our  notice 
than  Mulinari  (or,  as  he  is  more  frequently  called,  MoUineri), 
whether  with  regard  to  merit,  or  the  order  of  time.  Most 
writers  have  considered  him  a  scholar  of  the  Caracci  in  Borne; 
from  the  imitation  of  whom  he  received  the  surname  of  Carao- 
cino  from  his  own  countrymen.  But  I  apprehend  that  this 
supposed  residence  of  his  in  Rome  proceeds  from  the  common 
source  of  such  mistakes,  the  resemblance  of  style,  true  or  sup- 
posed. Delia  Valle  mentions  him  as  being  settled  in  his 
native  place  in  1621,  and  of  forty  years  of  age ;  languid  and 
feeble  in  his  contours,  and  improving  himself  by  the  assistanee- 
of  some  masters,  his  friends ;  to  which  we  may  perhaps  add, 
the  study  of  the  prints  of  the  Caracci,  and  some  of  their 
paintings.  My  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  the  Count  Du- 
rando,  a  well-informed  and  cautious  writer,  who  denies  that 
positive  proof  can  be  given  of  the  reported  instruction  of 
Mulinari,  notwithstanding  the  surname  of  Caraccino,  a  tide 
not  difficult  to  acquire  from  the  vulgar,  in  a  city  so  remote 

*  The  mediocrity  of  some  who  are  extolled  in  Marini's  work,  which 
was  published  about  the  year  1610,  appears  from  the  silence  observed 
towards  them  by  contemporary  writers,  or  the  little  applause  with  which 
they  are  named.  I  never  elsewhere  found  mention,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  of  Lucilio  Gentiloni,  of  Filatrava,  nor  of  Giulio  DonaabelU, 
who  there  figure  as  eminent  designers ;  nor  of  Annibale  Mancini,  whence 
I  know  not,  a  painter  of  histories ;  nor  of  the  two  equally  renowned 
Frenchmen,  M.  Brandra  and  M.  Flaminet,  elsewhere  transformed  into 
Fulminetto ;  much  less  a  Raffaele  Rabbia,  and  a  Giulio  Mama,  wfco* 
painted  the  poet's  portrait ;  unless,  indeed,  the  second  be  the  Bologneae 
Giulio  Morina,  mutilated  in  his  name,  like  not  a  few  other  artists  of  this 
truly  ill-assorted  Gallery.  (This  artist  would  rather  appear  to  be  the- 
Giuuo  Mayno,  of  Asti,  the  court  painter,  mentioned  in  p.  303,  < 
Ed.) 
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from  Bologna  and  Rome  ;  as  in  some  countries  which  have 
Mttle  knowledge  of  the  true  style  of  Cicero,  a  writer  may  pass 
for  an  elegant  Latinist,  while  imitating  Arnobius.  In  other 
respects,  in  the  pictures  which  hare  acquired  him  celebrity,  he 
is  correct,  energetic,  and,  if  not  dignified,  yet  animated  and 
Taxied  in  his  male  heads ;  for,  as  Durando  himself  confesses, 
his  females  are  all  deficient  in  grace*  His  colouring  is  also 
good,  though  not  resembling  the  Caracci ;  his  tints  being  more 
clear,  differently  disposed,  and  sometimes  feeble.  At  Turin, 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross  at  S.  Dalmazio  is  classed 
amongst  his  best  works ;  but  the  composition  is  crowded,  and 
very  different  from  the  principles  of  the  Bolognese.  In  8a- 
rignano,  where  Mulinari  was  born,  and  where  he  lived  many 
years,  pictures  by  him  are  found  in  almost  every  church  ;  and 
his  talent  and  merit  are,  in  fact,  only  known  in  that  place. 
There,  and  in  Turin,  we  find  some  works  by  a  worthy  Flemish 
artist,  named  Gio.  Claret,  by  some  considered  the  scholar,  by 
others  the  master  of  Gio.  Antonio  in  colouring,  but  at  all 
events  his  intimate  friend.  He  is  an  artist  of  a  free  and  spi- 
rited pencil,  and  painted  in  several  churches  in  competition 
with  Mulinari. 

Giulio  Bruni,  a  Piedmontese,  was  a  clever  pupil  of  the 
Genoese  school,  first  under  Tavarone,  then  under  Paggi,  and 
remained  painting  in  Genoa,  until  he  was  expelled  by  war. 
His  works  there,  though  not  very  finished,  and  too  darkly 
coloured,  were  well  designed,  harmonious,  and  well  composed. 
Such  is,  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  his  St.  Thomas  of  Villa- 
nova  giving  alms.  History  also  mentions  one  Gio.  Batista, 
his  brother  and  scholar. 

Giuseppe  Yermiglio,  although  born  in  Turin,  is  not 
named  in  the  Guide  of  that  city.  We  find  pictures  by  him 
in  Piedmont,  as  at  No  vara  and  Alessandria;  and  beyond 
that  dominion,  in  Mantua  and  Milan,  in  which  last  city  is  a 
work  which  is  perhaps  his  master-piece.  The  subject  is  a 
Daniel  amidst  Lions,  in  the  library  of  the  Passione,  a  large 
composition,  well  disposed,  with  fine  architectural  decorations, 
in  the  Paolesque  style.  The  king  and  people  are  seen  on  a 
balcony  admiring  the  prophet,  untouched  by  the  ferocious 
animals,  while  his  accusers  are,  at  the  same  instant,  precipi- 
tated amidst  the  ravenous  beasts,  and  torn  to  pieces.     In  the 

vol.  in.  x 
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same  composition  is  also  represented  the  other  prophet,  borne 
through  the  air  by  an  angel,  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  We 
cannot  exactly  commend  the  design,  which  thus  unites  events 
incongruous  in  point  of  time.  But  with  this  exception,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  painted  in  Milan,  after 
Gaudensio,  for  correctness,  beautiful  forma,  expression  highly 
studied,  and  colours  warm,  varied,  and  lucid.  From  the 
imitative  style  of  the  heads,  it  is  evident  that  he  studied  the 
Oaracci,  and  was  not  a  stranger  to  Guido  ;  but  in  the  colour- 
ing it  seemed  as  if  he  had  imitated  the  Flemish  artists.  It  is 
reported  in  Milan,  perhaps  from  the  resemblance  of  the  style, 
that  he  instructed  Daniel  Crespi ;  a  circumstance  very  im- 
probable, since  Vermiglio  continued  to  work  to  the  year  1675. 
For  we  find  this  date  at  the  foot  of  a  large  picture  of  the 
Woman  of  Samaria,  in  the  refectory  of  the  PP.  Olivetani,  in 
Alessandria,  which  must  be  one  of  his  last  works,  decorated 
with  a  beautiful  landscape,  and  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
city  of  Samaria  in  the  distance.  I  consider  him  the  finest 
painter  in  oil  that  the  ancient  state  of  Piedmont  can  boast, 
and  as  one  of  the  best  Italian  artists  of  his  day.  Why  he 
painted  so  near  Turin,  and  yet  had  no  success  in  that  city, 
and  why  he  was  not  distinguished  by  his  own  sovereign, 
though  well  received  at  the  court  of  Mantua,  I  have  net  been 
able  to  discover.  We  find  one  Rubini,  a  Piedmontese,  cer- 
tainly not  of  equal  merit  with  the  last  artist,  who,  about  the 
time  of  Vermiglio,  worked  in  the  church  of  S.  Tito,  in 
Trevigi,  and  whom  we  find  mentioned  in  the  MSS.  of  that 
city,  or  in  the  description  of  its  pictures. 

Giovenal  Boetto,  celebrated  amongst  the  engravers  in 
Turin,  deserves  a  place  amongst  superior  artists,  from  a  saloon 
painted  by  him  in  Fossano,  his  native  place.  It  is  in  the 
Oasa  Garballi,  and  contains  four  pictures  in  fresco.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  illustration  of  various  arts  and  sciences.  Theology 
is  represented  by  a  dispute  between  the  Thomists  and  Scotists ; 
and  in  that  piece,  and  in  the  others,  we  must  admire  the  truth 
of  nature  in  the  portraits,  and  the  powerful  chiaroscuro,  as 
well  as  the  design.     little  else  of  him  remains. 

Gio.  Moneri,  some  of  whose  descendants  were  also  painters, 
was  born  near  Acqui,  and  being  instructed  by  Romanelli,  he 
brought  with  him  from  Rome  the  style  of  that  school.     The 
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first  proofs  of  his  art  were  given  in  Acqui,  in  1657,  where  he 
painted  is  the  cathedral  the  picture  of  the  Assumption,  be* 
sides  a  Paradiso  in  fresco,  much  commended.  He  continued 
to  advance  in  his  art,  as  we  see  both  in  the  Presentation  in 
the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  and  in  other  pictures  of  him 
remaining  in  the  neighbourhood,  exhibiting  a  greater  copious- 
ness, a  finer  expression,  and  a  stronger  relief.  It  is  known 
that  he  worked  in  Genoa  and  Milan  and  their  dependencies, 
and  in  several  places  in  Piedmont ;  but  among  these  we  cannot 
include  Turin ;  nor  could  it  be  easy  for  a  provincial  painter  to 
find  commissions,  when  the  capital  had  artists  in  sufficient 
number  to  form  an  academy. 

Until  the  year  1652  the  professors  of  the  art  in  Turin  did 
not  possess  the  form  of  a  society,  much  less  the  appearance 
of  an  academy.  In  the  above  year  they  first  began  to  form 
themselves  into  a  company,  which  had  the  name  of  St.  Luke 
given  to  it ;  and  which,  in  a  few  years,  grew  into  the  academy 
of  Turin.  We  may  consult,  on  this  subject,  the  "  Memorie 
Patrie,"  published  by  the  Baron  Yernazza.  The  court,  in  the 
mean  time,  continued  their  salaries  to  the  foreign  painters, 
who  were  the  ornament  and  support  of  the  academy.  They 
were  about  this  time  engaged  in  embellishing  the  palace,  and 
afterwards  that  delightful  residence,  which  was  built  from  the 
design  of  the  same  Duke  Charles  Emanuel  II.,  and  had  the 
name  of  the  Veneria  Jteale.  Their  frescos,  portraits,  and 
other  works,  remain  to  the  present  day.  After  one  Baldassar 
Matthieu  of  Antwerp,  by  whom  there  is  a  highly-prized 
Supper  of  our  Lord  in  the  refectory  of  the  Eremo,  Gio.  Miel, 
also  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  a  scholar,  first  of 
Yandyk,  and  afterwards  of  Sacchi,  was  appointed  painter  to 
the  court ;  a  man  of  a  delightful  genius,  extolled  in  Rome  for 
his  humorous,  and  in  Piedmont  for  his  serious  subjects.  In 
the  soffitto  of  the  great  hall,  where  the  body-guard  of  the 
king  is  stationed,  are  some  pictures  of  Miel,  in  which,  under 
the  fabulous  characters  of  the  heathen  divinities,  are  repre- 
sented the  virtues  of  the  royal  house;  he  executed  some 
others,  and  perhaps  more  beautiful  ones,  in  the  above-named 
villa ;  and  there  is  an  altar-piece  by  him  at  Chieri,  with  the 
date  of  1654.  We  trace  in  all  his  works  his  study  of  the 
Italian  school ;  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  ideas,  an  eleva- 
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tion  beyond  his  countrymen,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
fotto  in  su,  and  a  fine  chiaroscuro,  not  unaccompanied  by  great 
delicacy  of  colour,  particularly  in  his  cabinet  pictures.  The 
talent  which  he  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in 
figures  of  a  smaller  size,  he  exhibited  more  especially  in  the 
Veneria  Reale,  where  he  painted  a  set  of  Huntings  of  wild 
Beasts,  in  eight  pieces,  which  are  amongst  the  finest  of  his 
works  in  this  department  of  the  art.  After  him  we  read  of 
one  Bonier,  a  painter  to  the  court ;  in  whose  time,  about  the 
year  1678,  the  company  of  St  Luke,  united  since  the  year 
1675  to  that  of  Rome,  was,  with  the  royal  assent,  erected 
into  an  academy ;  and  from  this  year  may  be  dated  the  birth 
of  that  professional  society  so  much  enlarged  in  our  own  days. 
But  of  all  who  were  at  that  time  or  afterwards  in  the  service 
of  the  royal  house,  the  most  celebrated  was  Daniel  Salter,  or 
Seiter,  of  Vienna.  I  have  mentioned  him  as  well  as  Miel  in 
the  Roman  school,  nor  have  I  passed  him  over  in  the  Vene- 
tian, in  which  he  learnt  his  art,  perfecting  his  style  by  the 
study  of  all  the  schools  of  Italy.  His  works  are  found  in  the 
palace  and  in  the  villas ;  nor  has  he  occasion  to  fear  the 
proximity  of  Miel  himself.  He  yields  to  the  latter,  indeed, 
in  grace  and  beauty,  but  is  superior  both  to  him  and  others 
in  the  force  and  magic  of  his  colouring.  Nor  in  Turin  do  we 
find  in  him  that  incorrect  design  which  Pascoli  attributes  to 
him  in  Rome.  But  his  oil  pictures  are  by  far  the  most 
highly-finished  of  his  works ;  as  for  example,  a  Pieta  in  the 
court,  which  we  should  say  was  designed  in  the  academy  of 
the  Caracci.  He  also  painted  the  cupola  of  the  great  hosr 
pital,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  frescos  of  the  capital.  We 
also  meet  with  him  in  the  churches  in  various  places  in  the 
state ;  and  we  find  his  works  in  many  private  collections  out 
of  Piedmont,  as  he  painted  considerably  in  Venice  and  ioRome. 
Another  foreigner,  Carlo  Delfino,  a  Frenchman,  also  flou- 
rished at  this  time;  an  artist  of  very  considerable  merit. 
From  the  registers  of  the  archives  we  learn  that  he  was  painter 
to  Prince  Philibert ;  and  from  an  inspection  of  his  works  we 
may  conjecture  that  he  was  more  employed  in  the  churches 
than  at  the  court,  where  we  find  him  an  animated  and  lively 
portrait  painter  and  colourist.  He  painted  some  altar-pieces 
for  the  city,  in  which  is  displayed  a  genius  more  disposed  to 
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the  natural  than  to  the  ideal,  and  a  fire  which  gives  life  to 
the  gestures  and  composition ;  but  sometimes,  if  I  do  not  esti- 
mate him  wrongly,  his  ideas  seem  forced.  Thus  at  the  church 
of  S.  Carlo,  wishing  to  paint  a  S.  Agostino  overpowered  by 
the  love  of  God,  he  represented  a  S.  Joseph  holding  in  his 
arms  the  infant  Christ,  who  from  a  cross-bow  directs  an  arrow 
against  the  breast  of  the  saint.  The  saint  struck,  falls  into 
the  arms  of  angels,  who  employ  themselves  in  supporting  and 
comforting  him.  •  Delfino  had  a  scholar  in  Gio.  Batista  Bram- 
billa,  who  painted  at  S.  Dalmazio  a  large  picture  on  canvas, 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  that  saint,  and  was  an  artist  of  a  correct 
style  and  a  good  colourist. 

There  were,  other  painters  employed  by  the  court  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  the  century  ;  some  as  portrait  painters,  as 
Monsieur  Spirito,  the  Cav.  Mombasilio,  Theodore  Matham  of 
Haerlem,  and  others  employed  in  larger  works  in  oils  and 
fresco.  Giacinto  Brandi,  already  mentioned  among  the 
scholars  of  Lanfranc,  painted  in  the  palace  a  sfbndo,  in  compe- 
tition with  some  others  painted  there  by  Salter.  Agostino 
Scilla  of  Messina,  whom  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  painted 
some  Virtues  there,  conjointly  with  Salter.  He  was  a  fine  artist, 
of  more  talent  than  industry.  Gio.  Andrea  Casella  of  Lugano, 
a  scholar  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  one  of  his  best  followers, 
and  sometimes  in  design  an  imitator  of  Bernino,  painted  in 
the  Yeneria  Reale  some  fables,  assisted  by  Giacomo  his  nephew. 
Gio.  Paolo  Becchi  da  Como  worked  there  in  the  same  way  in 
fresco,  with  the  assistance  of  his  nephew  Giannandrea.  Gio. 
Peruzzini,  of  Ancona,  a  scholar  of  Simon  da  Pesaro,  was 
also  patronized  by  the  court,  and  was  created  a  cavalier, 
and  contributed  by  his  lectures  to  the  instruction  of  youth.     • 

Casella,  Becchi,  and  Peruzzini,  repaired  to  Turin  and  united 
their  talents  in  the  embellishment  of  the  churches  of  that  city ; 
and  we.  may  observe  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  a 
great  part  of  the  commissions  were  executed  by  foreigners. 
To  those  already  recorded  we  may  add  Triva,  Legnani,  Cairo, 
and  also  a  Gio.  Batista  Pozzi,  who  not  succeeding  to  his  wishes 
in  his  own  country,  as  I  believe,  decorated  with  frescos  a  vast 
number  of  walls  in  Turin,  and  through  all  the  Piedmontese. 
He  was  a  hasty  practitioner,  but  sometimes  produced  a  good 
general  effect,  as  in  the  S.  Cristoforo  of  Vercelli.     We  find 
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•  another  and  a  better  artist  of  the  same  name  in  P.  Andrea,  a 
Jesuit,  who  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Turin,  where,  in  the 
Congregazione  do'  Meroanti,  he  left  four  histories  from  the 
life  of  the  Saviour,  painted  in  oil  in  his  best  manner,  a  manner 
derived  from  Rubens,  chequered  by  those  beautiful  and  play- 
ful lights  which  maybe  said  to  irradiate  the  composition.  He 
also  painted  in  fresco,  in  the  church  of  his  order,  but  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  that  work ;  and  having  afterwards  also  to 
ornament  the  vault  of  the  church  of  his  order  at  Mondovi,  ho 
repeated  the  subject,  and  executed  it  more  to  his  satisfaction. 
There  also  we  find  II  Genovesino,  so  called  from  his  native 
place,  not  so  well  known  in  Turin  as  in  the  state,  particularly 
at  Alessandria ;  a  painter  by  no  means  deficient  in  grace  and 
colour,  whence  he  is  much  esteemed  in  cabinets.  The  PP. 
Predfcatori  have  a  S.  Domenico  by  him,  and  a  8.  Thomas  in 
two  altars  of  their  church ;  and  the  Sig.  Marchess  Ambrogio 
Ghilini,  a  Christ  praying  in  the  Garden ;  the  Marchese  Carlo 
Guasco,  two  Madonnas,  with  the  holy  infant  sleeping,  two 
different  designs.  The  name  of  this  artist  was  Giuseppe 
Calcia,  who  in  consequence  of  living  is  a  foreign  country,  is 
not  noticed  in  his  native  history,  and  in  the  NMzia  ddls 
Pitture  <T  Italia,  he  is  confused  with  Marco  Genovesini,  a 
Milanese  mentioned  by  Orlandi.  This  artist  was  a  consider- 
able machinist,  of  whom  there  are  no  remains  in  Milan,  except 
what  he  painted  in  the  church  of  the  Augustines;  the  genea- 
logical tree,  or  history  of  that  order,  in  the  gallery,  and  two 
grand  lateral  compositions,  in  which  the  figures  are  finely 
varied  and  coloured,  but  not  disposed  and  put  into  action  with 
equal  art.  It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  enumerate  all 
the  foreigners  who  worked  at  that  time  in  Turin,  or  through- 
out the  state ;  and  some  of  whom  we  have  occasionally  noticed 
in  the  various  schools  of  Italy. 

The  native  painters  of  reputation  were  not  numerous  at 
this  time ;  and  the  most  considerable,  if  I  mistake  not,  were 
Caravoglia  and  Tarieco.  Bartolommeo  Garavoglia,  a  Pied- 
montese,  was  said  to  be  the  scholar  of  Guercino ;  he  followed 
his  master's  footsteps  at  a  distance,  affecting  a  contrast  of  light 
and  shade :  but  his  lights  are  much  less  dear  than  those  of 
Gaeroino,  and  the  shadows  not  so  strong ;  a  thing  which  does 
not  occur  in  the  works  of  the  genuine  scholars  of  that  master* 
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Notwithstanding  this  feebleness,  he  pleases  us  by  a  certain , 
modest  harmony  which  pervades  his  pictures,  and  governs 
also  the  invention,  the  design,  the  architecture,  and  the  other 
decorative  parts  of  his  composition.  In  Turin  is  to  be  seen 
the  Miracle  of  the  Eucharist,  painted  in  the  church  of  the 
Corpm  Domini,  which,  to  perpetuate  the  oocurrenee  of  that 
event  in  Turin  in  1458,  was  erected  in  a  sumptuous  manner, 
and  magnificently  decorated. 

"  Sebastiano  Taricco  was  born  in  Cheraseo,  a  city  of  Pied- 
mont, in  the  year  1645 ;  and  it  dearly  appears  from  his  works 
that  he  studied  with  Guido  and  with  Domeaichino  in  the 
great  school  of  die  Caraeci."  Thus  far  his  historian.  I  hare 
endeavoured,  font  in  van,  to  find  any  record  of  the  residence 
of  these  two  great  masters  in  Bologna  in  the  year  1645,  when 
Taricco  was  born;  they  were  at  that  time  both  dead.  I 
therefore  conjecture  that  the  writer  meant  to  say,  that  Taricco 
studied  in  Bologna  the  works  of  the  Caraeci,  as  Guido  and 
Domenichino  had  done  before  him.  That  he  acquired  the 
principles  of  his  art  in  that  city  is  believed  in  Piedmont ;  and 
his  manner  doe»  not  eontradiot  this  supposition.  The  truth  is, 
that  at  that  time  all  Italy,  as  it  were,  was  turned  to  the 
imitation  of  the  Bolognese ;  and  Turin,  as  I  have  previously 
observed,  had  already  a  few  specimens.  Above  all  they  pos- 
sessed specimens  of  Guido,  and  of  his  followers,  Carlo  Nuvo- 
lone  and  Gio.  Periuudni ;  and  all  might  influence  the  style  of 
Sebastiano,  which  was  select  in  the  heads,  and  sufficiently 
pleasing  in  general,  but  of  too  great  facility,  and  without  that 
refinement  which  distinguishes  the  classic  painters.  This  I 
say  after  seeing  the  picture  of  the  Trinity,  and  others  of  his 
oil  pictures  at  Turin ;  hot  I  have  heard  that  the  6af  a  of  the 
Sig.  Gotii,  painted  by  him  in  fresco  in  his  native  place,  and 
various  other  works  by  him  interspersed  through  that  vicinity, 
inspire  a  higher  opinion  of  his  talents.  In  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  Lettere  Pittoriche  there  is  mention  made  of  a  picture  of 
S.  Martin©  Maggiore  at  Bologna  ;  where  are  represented  &e 
Saints  Giovacchino  and  Anna,  and  where  these  is  subscribed 
the  initials  tab,  probably  Taricco,  as  has  been  elsewhere  con- 
jectured. But  the  style  of  this  picture  is  like  that  of  Sabba- 
tini,  which  is  in  fact  a  more  ancient  style  than  that  which 
Taricco  has  exhibited  in  his  authenticated  works. 
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Alessandro  Man,  of  Turin,  resided  only  for  a  short  time  in 
his  native  city,  nor  did  he  leave  any  public  works  there.  He 
changed  both  his  country  and  his  school,  and  studied  first  under 
Piola,  next  under  Liberi,  and  again  under  Pasinelli ;  always 
uniting  the  practice  of  painting  with  the  cultivation  of  poetry. 
He  ultimately  became  a  celebrated  copyist,  and  a  successful 
designer  of  capricci  and  symbolical  representations,  by  which 
he  established  a  reputation  in  Milan,  and  afterwards  in  Spain, 
where  he  died. 

We  find  the  name  of  Isabella  dal  Pozzo  inscribed  at  the 
foot  of  a  picture  at  S.  Francis,  which  represents  the  Virgin, 
together  with  S.  Biagio  and  other  saints.  The  birth-place  of 
this  fair  artist  is  unknown  to  me ;  but  I  may  observe  that,  in 
1666,  when  she  painted,  there  were  not  many  better  artists  in 
Turin.  Somewhat  later  flourished  Gio.  Antonio  Mareni,  a 
scholar  of  Baciccio,  by  whom  there  is  a  beautiful  picture 
noticed  in  the  "Guide."  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  employed  in  those  churches,  and 
sometimes  in  competition  with  each  other,  Antonio  Man  and 
Tarquinio  Grassi,  whether  of  the  family  of  Niocolb  Grassi  of 
Venice,  who  painted  at  S.  Carlo,  I  cannot  say,  but  certainly 
the  father  of  a  Gio.  Batista  Tarquinio  is  well  known  in  Turin, 
and  seems  to  have  derived  some  portion  of  his  style  from 
Cignani  and  the  Bolognese  of  that  age. 

Monferrato  was  not  deficient  in  good  artists  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Some  of  these  I  have  mentioned  in  the  train 
of  Lanini ;  others  in  that  of  Moncalvo.  I  shall  here  mention 
only  Evangelista  Martinotti,  the  scholar  of  Salvator  Rosa,  of 
great  excellence  in  landscapes,  small  figures,  and  animals,  as 
Orlandi  informs  us.  I  may  add,  that  he  succeeded  also  in 
nobler  subjects ;  a  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  in  the  Duomo  of  Ca- 
sale,  is  shewn  as  his,  and  is  a  highly  finished  performance. 
There  are  two  works  there  in  public  by  a  Raviglione  di 
Gasale,  than  whom,  after  Musso,  I  do  not  think  that  Mon- 
ferrato has  produced  a  more  commendable  artist ;  but  we  are 
nevertheless  ignorant  of  his  name,  his  age,  and  his  school. 
Ferdinando  Cairo  was  a  respectable  disciple  of  Franceschini 
in  Bologna;  he  afterwards  established  himself  at  Brescia, 
where  he  continued,  with  Boni  and  others,  to  profess  that  easy 
style,  and  the  latter  city  possesses  his  best  works. 
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School  of  Beaumont,  and  Restoration  of  the  Academy. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  graced  by  the  reign  of  three  suc- 
cessive princes,  all  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  and  was  consequently 
rich  in  patronage ;  but  from  the  decline  of  painting  it  was  not 
equally  rich  in  the  production  of  great  works.     Saiter,  who 
lived  some  years  in  this  century,  was  succeeded  at  the  court 
by  Agnelli,  a  Roman,  whose  style  was  a  mixture  of  those  of 
Cortona  and  Maratta.     He  painted  a  large  hall,  which  is  filled 
with  select  pictures,  and  which  now  bears  his  name.  Agnelli 
was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  Claudio  Beaumont  of  Turin,  who 
after  having  studied  in  his  native  place,  repaired  to  Rome, 
where  he  employed  himself  for  a  considerable  time  in  copying 
the  works  of  Raffaello,  the  Caracci,  and  Guido.     He  did  not 
much  regard  the  masters  of  the  Roman  school  of  that  day,  con- 
sidering them  feeble ;  he  deferred  to  Trevisani,  and  aimed  at 
emulating  his  execution  and  the  vigour  of  his  colouring :  he 
was  also  desirous  of  studying  the  works  of  the  old  masters  at 
Venice,  but  was  prevented  by  his  domestic  circumstances.  On 
his  return  to  Turin,  he  became  distinguished  for  the  noble 
style  he  had  acquired  in  Rome.     To  appreciate  him  correctly 
we  must*  inspect  the  works  of  his  best  time  :  as  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross  in  the  church  of  the  S.  Croce,  or  the  pictures 
in  fresco  in  the  royal  library,  where,  under  various  symbols, 
he  has  celebrated  the  ruling  family ;  adding  to  it  a  Genius 
with  a  cross  of  a  cavaliere,  which  was  the  reward  he  was  am- 
bitious of,  and  which  he  obtained.     He  decorated  also  other 
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rooms  with  pictures  in  fresco ;  the  Rape  of  Helen  in  one  cabi- 
net, and  the  Judgment  of  Paris  in  another,  are  his  productions, 
alike  happy  in  their  general  effect  and  in  their  separate  parts. 

The  court  gave  an  additional  stimulus  to  his  industry  by 
employing,  in  competition  with  him,  many  eminent  foreigners, 
particularly  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  to  embellish  the 
palace,  the  villas,  and  the  churches  of  royal  foundation  ; 
among  the  latter  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  church 
of  the  Sopperga,  erected  by  Victor  II.,  which  contains  the 
family  monuments.  Beaumont  was  in  consequence  brought 
into  competition  with  Sebastiano  Ricci,  Giaquinto,  Guidohoni, 
De  Mura,  Galeotti,  and  Gio.  Batista  Vanloo,  the  celebrated 
scholar  of  Luti. 

Vanloo  in  Turin  distinguished  himself  both  in  the  frescos 
of  the  villas,  and  in  church  pictures;  and  had  with  him 
Carlo,  his  brother  and  his  scholar,  who  was  his  assistant, 
and  executed  even  more  works  than  he.  He  painted  the 
beautiful  decorations  of  a  cabinet  in  the  Palazzo,  consisting 
of  subjects  from  the  Jerusalem  of  Tassa.  These  princes  were 
moreover  accustomed  to  send  commissions  to  the  most  distin- 
guished foreign  painters,  such  as  Solimene,  Trevisani,  Masuoci, 
and  Pittoni ;  which  gave  a  stimulus  to  Beaumont  to  rival 
them,  or  at  least  to  endeavour  not  to  be  left  too  far  behind. 
And  thus  in  his  best  works  he  sustains  his  fame  in  a  commend- 
able manner ;  at  one  time  excelling  in  design  those  who  con- 
quer him  in  colour ;  at  another  time  surpassing  in  spirit  of 
execution  those  who  excel  him  in  design.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  his  genius  decEned  as  he  advanced  in  years;  and 
this  is  attributed  to  his  superintendence  of  the  working  of 
tapestry,  for  which,  while  he  made  the  cartoons,  he  gradually 
degenerated  into  negligence  of  design,  vulgarity  in  his  heads, 
and  above  all,  erudeness  and  want  of  harmony  in  his  colours  ; 
a  defect  not  uncommon  in  those  who  survived  him. 

His  memory  is  deservedly  held  in  veneration  in  his  native 
place.  He  was  the  first  to  form  the  Turin  academy  on  the 
model  of  the  greater  institutions  of  that  kind:  so  that  it 
seemed  to  date  a  new  birth  from  his  time,  in  1736  (for  it  was 
not  before  extended  to  all  branches  of  the  art)  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Royal  Academy ;  as  appears  from  the  Ora- 
sione  of  Tagliazuochi,  and  the  poetry  annexed,  in  a  little 
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Tohime  edited  in  Turin  in  1736,  intituled,  "Orazione  e  Poesie 
per  la  Institnzione  dell'  Aceademia  del  disegno,"  in  8vo. 
Beaumont  educated  not  only  many  painters  of  merit,  bat  also 
engravers,  tapestry-workers,  and  modellers  and  statuaries; 
from  wbich  epoch  Hie  national  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  has 
increased,  far  beyond  the  example  of  former  times.  Some  of 
those  who  were  the  scholars  of  Beaumont  in  painting  still  sur- 
vive. Some  are  deceased,  (and  these  alone  hold  a  place  in  this 
work,)  of  similar  style,  though  not  of  equal  talents  with  their 
master.  Yhtorio  Bianseri  was  considered  the  best  amongst 
them,  and  was  on  that  account  chosen  by  the  court  to  succeed 
Beaumont*  The  three  pictures  by  him  at  S.  Pelagia,  and  par- 
ticularly a  S.  Luigi  fainting  in  the  arms  of  an  angel,  are  much 
esteemed  in  Turin ;  and  if  I  err  not,  he  is  superior  to  his 
master  m  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  A  more  correct 
designer  than  Bianseri,  but  inferior  in  poetical  invention,  and 
in  knowledge  of  harmony  and  colouring,  was  Gio.  Molinari, 
who  painted  some  pictures  in  the  churches ;  one  of  which  is  at 
&  Bernardo  di  Vercelli,  a  composition  of  saints,  well  disposed, 
with  good  action,  and  conducted  with  great  care.  In  Turin 
there  is  an  Addolorata  by  him  at  the  Regio  Albergo  delle 
Virtu;  others  in  various  places  in  the  state ;  amongst  which 
m  the  abbey  of  S.  Benigno  is  a  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  a 
landscape  by  Cignaroli.  In  private  collections  we  meet  with 
his  historical  pieces  and  his  portraits ;  he  painted  one  of  the 
king,  which  was  highly  applauded,  and  has  been  very  fre- 
quently copied. 

Owing  to  his  character,  which  was  naturally  timid,  re- 
served, and  modest,  he  painted  history  less  than  he  ought  to 
have  done.  This  artist  was  honoured  by  the  Baron  Ver- 
nazza  with  an  elegant  eulogium,  which  will  confer  a  lasting 
honour  on  his  memory.  He  died  nearly  at  the  same  time  as 
another  eminent  Piedmonteseof  the  name  of  Tesio.  Whether 
or  not  Tesio  was  instructed  in  the  art  by  Beaumont,  or  by 
others,  I  cannot  state ;  but  I  know  that  he  repaired  to  Borne, 
and  there  became  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  Mengs ;  and 
at  Moncalieri,  a  delightful  residence  of  the  royal  family, 
are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  his  talents. 
Felice  Cervetti  and  Mattia  Franceschini  worked  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  in  competition,  with  more  facility  but  less 
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finish,  and  are  pretty  frequently  met  with  in  Turin.  But  ia 
Turin,  and  throughout  the  state,  Antonio  Milocoo  is  better 
known  than  these,  or  perhaps  any  other  painter.  He  was  not 
the  scholar,  but  for  some  time  the  companion  of  the  Cavalier 
Beaumont ;  more  dry  than  he  in  design,  less  cultivated,  and 
inferior  to  him  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  painter  :  but  from  a 
peculiar  facility  he  was  often  employed  by  private  individuals, 
and  sometimes  by  the  court 

About  the  same  period  Giancarlo  Aliberti  flourished  in 
Asti,  his  native  city,  which  he  adorned  with  many  large  com- 
positions. The  best  of  these  are  at  6.  Agostino,  where,  in 
the  cupola  of  the  church  he  has  represented  the  titular  saint 
borne  to  heaven  by  a  band  of  angels ;  and  in  the  presbytery, 
the  same  saint  baptizing  the  newly-converted  in  the  church 
of  his  town  of  Ippona.  The  subject  is  well  conceived ;  the 
perspective,  which  the  vaulting  of  the  edifice  rendered  diffi- 
cult, is  correctly  preserved ;  the  architecture  is  magnificent ; 
the  expression  of  the  figures  is  in  unison  with,  the  august 
ceremony :  the  style  participates  of  the  Roman  and  Bolognese 
of  those  times.  He  would  probably  have  left  some  works  of 
a  higher  order  in  the  cathedral,  a  fine  church,  which  was 
intended  to  have  been  wholly  decorated  by  him ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  demanding  fifteen  years  for  the  completion  of  his 
work,  he  was  deprived  of  the  commission ;  nor  was  it  difficult 
to  find  one  to  execute  it  quickly  enough,  without  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  Aliberti.  P.  della  Valle  found  in  his  style  a 
mixture  of  Maratta,  of  Gio.  da  S.  Giovanni,  and  of  Correggio ; 
heads  and  feet  which  one  should  attribute  to  Guido  or  Domeni- 
chino;  forms  peculiar  to  the  Oaracci;  drapery  of  Paolo, 
colours  of  Guercino,  a  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  imitated  from 
Mecherino.  I  had  not  myself  time  to  form  so  many  compa- 
risons. 

The  Abate  Aliberti,  his  son,  painted  in  many  of  the  above- 
named  cities,  and  (which  I  have  not  found  in  the  father)  in 
the  capital.  There  is  a  Holy  Family,  of  fine  effect,  painted 
by  him  in  the  church  of  the  Carmine,  though  in  the  colouring 
it  is  not  exempt  from  that  greenish  tinge  which  was  then  in 
vogue  in  Italy,  and  which  still  predominates  in  the  works  of 
some  of  our  artists. 

Francesco  Antonio  Cuniberti,  of  Savigliano,  a  fresco-painter 
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of  some  reputation  in  the  decoration  of  cupolas  and  ceilings, 
worked  in  his  native  place  and  its  neighbourhood.  Pietro 
Gualia  di  Casalmonferrato  also  employed  himself  in  fresco, 
and  likewise  painted  in  oil  in  many  places  of  the  state,  and 
in  the  metropolis.  Although  he  applied  himself  late  to  the 
study  of  his  art,  he  became*  a  portrait-painter  of  great  spirit. 
Nor  ought  he  to  hare  gone  beyond  this  province,  neither  pos- 
sessing a  knowledge  of  design,  nor  genius  equal  to  greater 
attempts.  When  verging  on  age,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a 
friar  of  S.  Paul,  and  in  Milan  undertook  to  ornament  a 
cupola  of  the  church  of  that  order ;  but  he  died  before  he  had 
finished  his  work. 

Another  department  of  the  art  was  cultivated  in  a  distin- 
guished manner  by  Domenico  Olivieri  of  Turin,  a  man  born 
to  amuse  by  his  singular  personal  appearance,  his  lively  con- 
versation, and  the  humorous  productions  of  his  pencil.  His 
cabinet  pictures  of  spirited  caricatures  in  the  style  of  Laer, 
and  other  eminent  Flemish  artists,  are  well  known  in  the  col- 
lections of  Piedmont.  In  his  time  the  royal  collection,  by  the 
death  of  Prince  Eugene,  was  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
nearly  four  hundred  Flemish  pictures ;  which  are  still  distin- 
guishable from  others  by  the  highly-finished  carving  and  fine 
taste  of  the  frames.  No  one  profited  more  than  Olivieri 
from  the  imitation  of  these  works.  If  he  had  possessed  the 
lucid  clearness  of  their  tints,  he  would  have  passed  for  a 
Flemish  artist.  He  is  happy  in  his  subject,  strong  in  his 
colours,  and  free  in  his  touch.  The  court  has  two  large  pic- 
tures of  his,  crowded  with  figures  of  a  span  in  size  :  one  of 
which  is  a  market  scene,  with  charlatans,  drawers  of  teeth, 
villagers  quarrelling,  and  the  variety  of  incident  usually 
furnished  by  a  busy  assemblage  of  the  vulgar.  It  might  in- 
deed, from  its  humour,  be  called  a  little  Bernesque  poem. 
He  occasionally  employed  his  talents  in  sacred  subjects,  as  in 
the  Miracle  of  the  Sacrament,  which  he  represented  by  a 
number  of  small  figures  in  two  pictures,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  Corpus  Domini.  His  style  was  in- 
herited by  one  Graneri,  who  imitated  him  successfully,  and 
died  only  a  few  years  since. 

The  court  had  also  a  painter  from  Prague,  of  the  name  of 
Francesco  Antonio  Meyerle,  commonly  Galled  Monsieur  Meyer, 
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who  did  not  acquire  so  much  fame  from  his  larger  works  as. 
from  his  small  pictures  in  the  Flemish  style :  in  the  latter  he 
was  indeed  excellent.  He  was  also  a  fine  painter  of  portraits. 
The  Bishop  of  VerceUi  possesses  one  of  an  old  man,  scruti- 
nizing some  object  or  other  with  an  eye-glass,  executed  with 
great  truth  and  hnmoor ;  and  in  the  same  city,  where  he 
spent  his  latter  days,  his  works  are  frequently  met  with,  and 
the  more  prised  the  smaller  they  are  found  in  sue.  In  land- 
scapes and  other  ornamental  pictures,  painted  in  a  bold 
Venetian  style,  and  for  distant  effect,  a  Piedmontese,  of  the 
name  of  Paolo  Foco,  distinguished  himself,  who  lived  for  a 
long  time  in  Casale,  where  the  greater  number  of  his  works 
are  to  be  found.  He,  too,  attempted  figures  on  a  larger  scale, 
but  with  little  success. 

In  portraits,  in  the  time  of  Otiandi,  a  lady  of  the  rauae  of 
Anna  Metrana,  whose  mother  also  was  a  painter,  was  muck 
esteemed.  In  our  days  a  similar  reputation  was  obtained  in 
Bologna,  by  Marcantonio  Biverditi,  of  Alessandria,  a  very 
good  follower  of  that  school.  He  painted  also  in  the  churches 
in  a  clear  chaste  style,  far  removed  from  mannerism;  and 
amongst  other  pictures  which  he  painted  for  the  church  of  the 
monks  of  Gamaldoli,  is  a  Conception,  in  which  he  manifested 
his  predilection  for  Guido  Beni.  He  died  in  the  same'  city 
in  the  year  1774. 

I  have  found,  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  one  Michela, 
whether  or  not  of  Piedmont  I  cannot  determine,  who,  in  the 
royal  castle,  painted  perspectives,  ornamented  with  figures  by 
OHvieri;  a  work  executed  in  competition  with  Lucatelli, 
Marco  Bicci,  and  Gian  Paolo  Pannini,  celebrated  artists  of 
those  times. 

For  the  more  extensive  decorations  of  the  churches 
and  the  theatres  we  find  two  artists  often  employed ;  Delia- 
mano,  of  Modena,  mentioned  by  us  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Lombard  sehools*,  and  Gio.  Batista  Crosato,  of  Venice, 
whose  genius  and  fine  taste  are  extolled  by  6ig.  Zanetti.  He 
has  not,  however,  been  able  to  adduce  more  dan  one  pabU* 
picture,  in  which  branch,  and  in  every  other  of  a  figurist,  he 
was  less  admired  than  in  perspective.     He  is  one  of  those 

*  See  toI.  fi.  p.  368. 
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pointers  who  deceive  the  eye  by  a  strong  relief,  and  he  thus 
gives  the  semblance  of  reality  to  his  imitations.  He  has  left 
proofs  of  this  quality  in  various  parts  of  Piedmont,  where  he 
generally  resided ;  and  the  works  which  do  the  most  honour 
to  his  memory  are  at  the  Vigna  della  Begina.  He  conferned 
a  benefit  on  the  school  of  Piedmont,  from  his  instruction  of 
Bernardino  Galliari,  a  celebrated  perspective  painter,  particu- 
larly for  the  theatres,  and  of  great  fame  in  Milan,  in  Berlin, 
and  in  other  places  beyond  the  mountains.  To  this  respected 
professor  his  scholars  are  indebted  for  their  accurate  taste  in 
art. 

The  state  has  also  produced  other  painters  in  figures 
and  in  landscape ;  nor  will  any  impartial  person  blame  me 
for  not  having  particularized  every  individual  of  them.  On 
the  contrary,  I  fear  that  several  names  here  inserted  by  me 
may  appear  to  some  of  my  readers  scarcely  worthy  of  admis- 
sion. Such  persons  ought  however  to  consider,  that  the 
mediocrity  of  the  times  compels- the  historian  to  notice  artists 
of  mediocrity. 

The  rules  of  the  academy,  introduced  in  Turin  in  1778, 
have  not  subsisted  sufficiently  long  to  allow  us  to  judge  of 
their  result,  as  I  have  done  with  regard  to  older  establish- 
ments. They  were  given  to  the  public  the  same  year,  from 
the  royal  press  ;*  and  do  honour  as  well  to  the  good  taste  as 
to  the  munificence  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.  His  august 
father  had,  indeed,  already  prepared  a  domicile  for  the  fine 
arts  in  the  halls  of  the  university,  and  had  founded  the  new 
academy  of  design,  under  the  direction  of  the  first  painter  of 
the  court.  It  has  since  received  fresh  lustre  from  the 
patronage  of  the  present  king,  and  has  been  enlarged  by 
professorships,  stipends,  and  laws,  and  aids  of  all  kinds  for 
stndious  youth.  Turin  has,  in  the  present  day,  exhibited 
productions  in  painting,  such  as,  except  in  Borne,  are  to  be 
found  in  few  capitals  of  Italy ;  and  in  architecture,  statuary, 
and  bronze,  stands  almost  unrivalled.  I  do  not  particularize 
the  living  artists,  as  they  may  easily  be  found  in  the  New 
City  Guide,  or  in  the  preface  to  volume  xi.  of  Vasari,  printed 

*  There  is  annexed  to  them  a  learned  Treatise,  by  the  Count  Felice 
Durando  di  Villa,  with  very  erudite  and  copious  notes. 
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in  Siena;  and  some  of  their  names  have  become  better 
known  from  the  voice  of  public  applause  than  from  the  pens 
of  writers. 

I  here  close  my  History  of  the  Art  of  Painting.  The 
Indexes,  the  first,  containing  the  nomenclature  and  the 
different  ages  of  the  artists  ;  the  second,  a  list  of  the  writers 
from  whom  I  have  derived  my  information ;  and  the  third, 
a  reference  to  some  things  more  particularly  deserving  of 
notice,  complete  the  work. 
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FIRST    INDEX, 

Artists  referred  to  in  this  work,  noting  the  periods  of  their  Birth  and 
Death  and  the  authorities  for  the  dates. 


A. 

Abats  (T)  Ciccio,  v.  Solimene. 

Abati,  or  dell'  Abate,  Niccolo,  a  Modenese,  b.  1509  or  1512,  d.  1571. 

Tiraboschi.    ii.  352,  354. 

Giovanni,  hia  father,  d.  1559.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  354. 

— -  Pietro  Paolo,  brother  of  Niccolo.     Tiraboschi.    tb. 

Giulio  Camillo,  son  of  Niccolo.     Tiraboschi.    ib, 

Ercole,  son  of  Giulio,  d.  1613.     Tiraboschi.    ib. 

■,  Pietro  Paolo,  son  of  Ercole,  d.   1630,  aged  38.     Tiraboschi. 

ii.  355. 
Abatini,  Guido  Ubaldo,  of  Citta  di  Castello,  d.  1656,  aged  56.    Passer*. 

i.  423. 
Abbiati,  Filippo,  a  Milanese,  d.  1715,  aged  75.     Orlandi.    ii.  529. 
Adda,  d\  Conte  Francesco,  a  Milanese,  d.  1550.    MS.    ii.  491. 
Agabiti,  Pietro  Paolo,  of  Sassoferrato,  painted  in  1531.    Coined,    i.  352 v 
Agellio,  Giuseppe,  of  Sorento,  pupil  to  Cav.  Roncalli.  Baglione.  L  470. 
Agnelli,  N.,  a  Roman  artist  of  this  age.    MS.    iii.  313. 
Agostino  dalle  Prospettive,  painted  at  Bologna  in  1525.  Masini.  ii.  473, 

—iii.  52. 
Agresti,   Livio  da  Forli,  painted  in   1551.      Vasari.  d.  about   1580. 

Orlandi.    i.  406,— iii.  57. 
Alabardi,  Giuseppe,  called  Schioppi,  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the 

sixteenth  century.    Zanetti.    it  291. 
Alamanni,  Pietro,  of  Areola,  painted  in  1489.     Guida  d'Ascoli.    i.  336. 
Albani,  Francesco,  Bologn.,  b.  1578,  d.  1660.    Mahasia.    i.  229, 462,— 

iii.  89. 
Alberegno,  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ii.  74. 
Alberelli,  or  Albarelli,  Giacomo,  a  Venetian,  pupil  to  Palma.    Zanetti. 

ii.  244. 
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Alberino,  Giorgio,  di  Casale,  pupil  to  MoncaivL    MS.    in.  300. 
Alberti,  Cherubino  da  Boigo  S.  Sepokro,  d.  1615,  aged  63.     Baglione. 

i.204. 

Gio.,  his  brother,  d.  1601,  aged  43.    BagUone.    ib. 

Durante  da  Borgo  S.  Sepokro,  d.  1613,  aged  75.  BagUone.  ib. 

Othen  of  the  same  family,  L  205. 

"  Francesco,  a  Venetian,  of  whom  is  cited  a  single  work,  and  this 

doubtftd.  He  mast  hare  painted  about  1550.  v.  Zanetti  in  the  Guida, 

and  in  the  greater  work,  p.  288.    iL  210. 
— —  Michele,  a  Florentine,  pupil  to  Daniele  di  Volterra.     Omida  di 

Roma,    i  149. 
AlbertineDi,  Mariotto,  a  Florentine,  d.  about  1512,  aged  45.     Vatari. 

L152. 
Albertoni,  Paolo,  Bom.,  a  follower  of  Mantta,  <L  shortly  after  1695. 

Oriandi.    L  506. 
Albini,  Alessaadro,a  Bologafiiir ,  pupil  to  the  Carson.  Maharia.  in.  128. 
Alboni,  Paolo,  a  Boiogiaaat,  d.  old  in  1730.     Creepi.    Qretti,  in  his 

Memorie  MS&.  oaUs  him  Paolo  Antonio,    d.  Sept.  5th,  1734,  and 
.  buried  at  S.  Procolo. 

Alboresi,  Giaeomo,  a  Bolognese,  d.  1677,  aged  45.     Creepi.    iiL  138. 
AidroTsnclini  (more  oommooly  Aldorrandini),  liauro,  from  Rovigo,  b.  at 

Bologna,  d.  1680,  aged  31.     Guida  di  Bologna.    iiL  176. 
Pompeo,  son  of  Manro,  b.  1677,  d.  at  Rome,  1739.    MS. 

iii.  177. 

■  Tommaso,  cousin  of  Pompeo,  b.  1653,  d.  1736.  Zanetti.  ib. 
Ale,  Egidb,  di  liege,  nourished  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 

century.    See  Omda  di  M»ma.    L  522. 
Akmagna,  di,  Ginsto,  painted  at  Genoa,  1451.    Soprani,    iii.  234. 
— —  Zuan,  v.  Gio.  Tedesco. 

Atari,  Tommaso,  of  Cremona,  painted  in  1515.    Zmist.    iL  426. 
Alessi,  Mattoo  Perez  di,  a  Roman,  painted  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  Vargas, 
L145.    See  Blattoo  da  Leooe. 

■  Pier  Antonio  da  S.  Vito,  a  pupil  of  Amatteo.  Cetarini.  iL  154. 
Akasiis,  de,  Francesco,  an  Udinese,  painted  in  1494.  Renaldis.  ii.  94. 
Alfsni,  Domenic©  di  Paris  of  Perugia,  b.  1483.    PaecoU.    Was  living  m 

1536.    Mariotti.    i.  347. 

Orasio  di  Paris  of  Perugia,  b.  1510,  d.  1583.    Mariotti.    ib. 

Ahberti.Giev  Carlo  d'Asti.b.  1680,  died  about  1740.  V.  Voile,  iii.  316. 
—  Ab.  Aliberti,  his  son.    ib. 
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Alibrandi,  Girol.,  of  Messina,  b.  1470,  d.  1524.    Hack.    h.  18. 

Aliense,  tee  Vassihcchi. 

Aliprando,  Michelangelo,  a  Veronese,  pupil  to  Paolo  CaHari.    Pozzo. 

ii.  223. 
AUegretti,  Carlo  £  Monte  Frandone,  a  <eastte  in  the  <diBtrict  *f  Asooli ; 

he  painted  in  1608.     Oram,    i.  431. 
Allegri  (also  signing  himself  Lieto),  Antonio,  from  his  native  place 

called  Correggio,  b.  1494,  d.  1534.     TirabotcM.    ii.  348,  374. 
■  Lorenzo,  his  uncle,  was  living  in  1587.     Tirakoschi.    ii.  348. 

— —  Pomponio,  son  of  Antonio,  b.  *bont  1520.   ttntboaoM.    Painted 

in  1593.    Atfb.    ii.  396. 
AHegrini,  Francesco,  of  Gnbbio,  d.  1663,  aged  76.  Qriandi.  i. 423, 433. 

Flaminio,  son  to  Francesco.     Tata.    i.  424. 

AHori,  Alessandro,  called  also  Bronamo,  a  Florentine,  b.  1535,  d.  1607. 
Baldinucci.     i.  193. 

Cristoforo,  his  son,  b.  1577,  d.  1621.  Baldinucci.  i.  216, 238, 240. 

Aloisi,  wee  Galanino. 

Altissimo,  dell',  Cristofkno,  a  Florentine,  scholar  of  Bronzino,  living  in 

1568.     Vatari.    i.  197. 
Alunno,  Niccolo,  of  Foligno ;  his  works  appeared  between  1458  and 

1492.     Mariotti.    5.340. 
Amadei,  Stefano,  of  Perugia,  T>.  1589,  d.  1644.    PascaU.    L  467. 
Amalteo,  Pomponio,  from  S.  Vito  in  the  Frioul,  b.  1505,  d.  about  1588. 
Benaldis.    In  Motta,  in  the  district  of  Trevegi,  k  found  inscribed  on  ' 
an  altar-piece,  Mottce  cfois  et  incola;    which   I  "fhink  proves   his 
connexion  with  that  place.    Federici.    ii.  152. 
■  Girolamo,  his  brother,  d.  young.    Menaldk.    it  153. 

Quintilia,  his  daughter.    RenaldHt.    ii.  154, 

Amato,  d',  'Gio.  Antonio,  a  "NeapoHten,  b.  about  1475,  d.  about  1555. 

Domimci.    ii.  15, 27. 
Amatrice,  dell',  Cola  (FQotesio),  painted  in  1533.   Guidad'AKolu  ii.  27. 
Ambrogi,  Domen.,  called  Memchino  del  Sririo,  a  Bolognaee,  living  in 

1678.    Malvama.    iii.  126. 
Ambrogio,  a  Greek  monk,  lived  about  1509.    MS.    i.  71. 
Amerighi,  or  Morigi  Cav.  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio,  b.  1569,  d.  £609. 

Baldinucci.    i.  438,  451,— -5.  32. 
Amico,  Mastro,  see  Asperthn. 

Amidano,  Pomponio,  of  Parma,  lived  in  1996.    MS.    ii.  408. 
Amigazzi,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Veronese,  pupil  to  Ridolfi.    Pozzo.    ii.  r272. 

Y  2 
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Amigoni,  Ottavio,  a  Brescian,  d.  1661,  aged  56.     Orlandi.    ii.  280. 

Jacopo,  a  Venetian,  d.  1752,  aged  77.    Zanetti.    ii.  298. 

Amorosi,  Antonio,  of  the  Commune  in  the  district  of  Ascofi.     Cohtcci, 

inroLxxi.    lived  in  1736.    PatcoU.    i.  538. 
Anastasi,  of  Sinigagtia,  lived  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  MS.  i.524. 
Ancinelli,  dagli,  tee  Torre. 
Ancona,  d',  see  LQio. 
Anconitano,  1',  tee  Bonini. 

Andreaai,  Ippolito,  a  Mantuan,  pnpU  to  Crmlio.    MS.    ii.  334. 
Andreatao,  or  Andreani,  Andrea,  a  Mantuan.    Lett.  Pitt.    L  296. 
Andria,  di,  Tuzio,  painted  in  Savona  in  1487.    Gttida  di  Genoa,  in.  235. 
Anesi,  Paolo,  a  painter  of  landscape,  flourished  the  beginning  of  this 

century.    MS.    u  262,  535. 
Angarano,  Co.  Ottaviano,  a  Venetian,  painted  about  1650.    Zanetti. 

ii.  250. 
Ange,  1',  Franc,  di  Annecy,  b.  1675,  d.  1756.     Cretpi.    iii.  165. 
Angeli,  d*,  Filippo,  a  Roman,  called  II  Napolitano,  d.  young  in  the 

pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.    Baglione.    i.  238,  433. 

■  Giulio  Cesare,  of  Perugia,  b.  about  1570,  d.  about  1630.  Patcoli. 
i.  466. 

Angelini,  Giuseppe,  of  AseoU,  pupil  to  Tassi.    Guida  oVAtcoli.  i.  509. 

■  Scipione,  of  Perugia,  d.  1729,  aged  68.    Patcoli.    i.  539. 
Angelico,  tee  Da  Fiesole. 

Angelo,  pupil  to  Claude  Lorenese.    Patteri.    i.  483. 

d\  Batista,  tee  Del  Moro. 

Angussola,  or  Angosciola,  Sofonisba,  a  Cremonese,  d.  old  at  Genoa  about 
1620.    JRetfi.    Aged  about  90.    MS,    ii.  445. 

■  Lucia,  and  other  sisters.    Zaitt.    ib. 

Anna,  d',  Baldassare,  a  Venetian,  pupil  to  Corona.    Zanetti.    ii.  240. 

Annunsio,  tee  Nonzio. 

Ans,  or  Hans,  tee  Ansae. 

Ansaldo,  Gio.  Andrea,  b.  at  Voltri,  in  the  Genovese  territory,  1584, 

d.  1638.     Soprani.    Hi.  269. 
Ansaloni,  Vincensio,  a  Bolognese,  a  pupil  of  the  Caracci.    Mahotma. 

iii.  128. 
Anselmi,  Giorgio,  a  Veronese,  d.  1797,  aged  74.    ii.  314. 
Michelang.,  of  Parma,  called  Michelangelo  da  Lucca,  sod 

more  commonly  Da  Siena,  1591.    Ratti.     Died  in  1554.     4#fc. 

i.  295,— ii.  399. 
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AntelanaJ,  or  Antelmi,  Benedetto,  of  Parma,  a  sculptor,  his  works,  1178 

and  1196.    Affib.    ii.  371. 
Antoni,  degli,  or  d' Antonio,  see  Da  Messina. 

Antoniano,  Antonio,  of  Urbino,  painted  at  Genoa  after  the  year  1595. 
Soprani,    ii.  189.     It  seems  we  ought  to  read  Antonio  Viviani. 
Lazzari.    iii.  254. 
Anversa,  d',  Ugo,  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century.     Vasari,    ii.  97. 
Apollodoro,  Francesco,  called  Porcia  of  Friuli,  living  in  1606.     Statute 

MS,  de'  Pittori  di  Padova,    ii.  261. 
Apollonio,  Agostino,  di  S.  Angelo  in  Vado,  nephew  and  heir  to  Luzio 

Dolce.     Celucci.    i.  429. 
■  ■  Greco  Maestro  del  San.     Vasari,    i.  49. 

■  Jacopo,  da  Bassano,  d.  1654,  aged  70.     Verei,    Or  aged  68. 
Melchiori.    ii.  205. 
Appiani,  Franc,  of  Ancona,  b.  1702,  d.  at  Perugia,  aged  90.  MS.  i.  524. 
Appiano,  Niccola,  so.  del  Vinci  in  Milano.    Laltuada,    ii.  491. 
Aquila,  Pietro,  a  priest  of  Marseilles,  wis  living  at  the  close  of  the  last 

century.     See  Orlandi,    u,  49. 
— —  dell',  Pompeo.    Orlandi,    Flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

ii.  27. 
Aragonese,  Sebastiano,  or  Lnca  Sebastiano  da  Brescia,  flourished  about 

1567.     Orlandi.    ii.  180. 
Araldi,  Alessandro,  of  Parma,  d.  about  1528.    Affh.    ii.  372. 
Arbasia,  Cesare,  of  Saluzzo.    Notices  of  him  from  1589  to  1601.     Delia 

Voile,    i.  451,—ii.  491,-riii.  297. 
Arcimholdi,  Giuseppe,  a  Milanese,  d.  1593,  aged  60.    MS.    ii.  505. 
Arcione,  Danielc,  of  Milan.    See  Morelli  Notiz.,  p.  205.    i.  100. 
Ardente,  Alessandro,  of  Faenza  (Diario  Sacro  di  Lucca),  more  commonly 
supposed  to  be  from  Pisa,  and  by  some  from  Lucca,  d.  1595.    MS. 
iii.  295. 
Aretino,  Andrea,  lived  in  1615.    Baglione.    i.  202. 

SpineUo,  b.  1328,  d.  1400.    Bottari,  Notes  to  Vasari.    i.  70. 

Aretusi,  or  Munari  degli  Aretusi,  Cesare,  a  Bolognese  citizen,  perhaps 
.  born  at  Modena,  painted  in  1606.   Ttraboschi.   d.  1612.   Necrologio  dt 
S.  Tommaso,  in  Mercato  di  Bologna.    Oretti,  ii.  350, 410,— iii.  44, 50. 
Argenta,  Jacopo,  a  Ferrarese,  was  living  in  1561.    MS.    iii.  294. 
Aristottle,  see  Da  S.  Gaflo. 

Artnani,  Piermartire,  da  Reggio,  b.   1613,  d.   1669.     Ttraboschi.  ii. 
364. 
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Amanno,  Vineenaio,  ef  Flanders,  d.  1«9,  aged  about  5ft.  Pwwrt.  i.47^ 

Armenini>  Gio.  Batista,  of  Faenza,  living  in  1587.    OrimdL  iau  i£» 

Arnotfb,  a  Florentine  sculptor  and  architect,  d.  1300.    IftetsYsjavet,  L  38- 

Axomatari,Dorote»raV«Bti«a  I«iy,  livwliiilfiea    JwcUm.  g.307., 

Aspino,  d%  we  CesacL 

Arrighi,  pupil  of  Franceschini.     Quid*  di  Volierra.  i.  224. 

Arrfgoni,  see  LeurentBai* 

Ariare,  daU%  Stet,  a  Padiian,  ttvai  about  15«L    Jbnr  Qmde  mf  Pmdmm. 

ii.  178. 
Aseani,  Fettagrino,  da  Carpi,  a  painter  as*  the  last  niaswij. 

ii.  367. 
Asciano,  d',  Gio.,  educated  by  Benta  da  Sisnav  L  285*. 
Aspertiiii,  Mastro  Amico>  a  Bolognas*,  piuiiteil  In  la>14* 

1552,  aged  78.     Oretti,  Mem.    iii.  3,  22. 

■  Gtiido,  his  brother,  painted  in  1491.   Paean.'  iiL  23. 
Assereto,  Gfevaechino*  a  Genoese,  d.  1649,  aged  49.    flijamni.  iii.  276. 
Assisi,  di,  Andrea,  caned  Plngsgno,  b.  abort  1478,  d.  15M.     Gmlterim 

Imperiale.  i.  347. 
■  Tiberio,he  subscribes  si*  name  TiBermu  Jsefrfem,  hi  Hring-in 

1521.  Mariotto.    i.349. 
Asta,  dell',  Andrea,  a  Neapolitan,  <L  1721,  aged  about  48.    BmminUL 

ii.  63. 
Attavante,  art  Vante. 

Avanzi,  Giuseppe,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  1718,  aged  73.  BmnjjhlM.  inV22I,  227. 
Jacopo,  a  Bolognese,  nourished  1379v    Mkhmtia.    Or  Deraneo, 

a  Paduan,  Veronese,  or  Botognesc;    NtUzia  MoreBL    Em  werit  in 

Padua,  dated  1376.  iiL  12.. 
Avanaini,  Pierant.,  of  F3acensa,  «L  1733>  Gmdadi  Ftfteensv.    fi.  415. 
Aveflino,  Gralio,  called  the  Messinese,  d.  in  1700.  Crmpi.   ii.  22& 

Onofrio,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  1741,  aged  67.    DomfmeU  &.  64. 

Averara,  Gio.  Bat.,  a  Bergameae,  d.  1M8.     ftatk    ii.  187. 
Averse,  d',  Mercmrio,  a  pupil  to  Caraccielo.    Dmubdct.    ii  34. 
Augusta,  Cristoforo,  from  Casal  Maggiore,  pupil  of  Matosse,  d.  young. 

Zaist.    His  altar-piece  at  S.  Damancc*  dt  Cremona,  bears  hie  name 

and  date  of  1590.     Oretti,  Memori*.    ii.  44&. 
Aviani,  of  Vicenza,  see  Guida  di  Vicenza.    Must  have  nourished  about 

1630.    ii.  290. 
Avogadro,  Pietro,  a  Brescian,  flourished  about  1730.     See  the  fUrca&te- 

Dictionary,    ii.  307. 
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Aosee,  a  VkumaA,  pnpB  to  Ruggieri.     Vmmaru    Hero  eomssonly  oafied 

An*,  or  Hans*  or  Gianes  d*  Bcagp*.  ii.  97. 
AnteUfcr  Jocopov  a  mosaic  painter  to  the  Qu  Bake  of  Tuscany,  Imd  ia 

1649.    Bnltiimuiri.  L  243.. 
AzzoHjhv  or  Maraolini,  Gio.  Bernardino,  a  Nesptftan,  nourished  about 

1510,  iL  27. 


Baccarini-  Jacopo  da  Reggio,  d.  1682.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  364. 

Bseerm,  (r«em»>or  Betena*  (Patoawwy)  Gaspare  di  Bacaa>  is  Anda- 
lusia, d.  1520*  aged  about  54*    JVatoninSv    i.  144,  46&V 

Bacherelli,  Yincenzio,  a  Florentine,  b.  1672,  d.  1745.  Joy.  Gaff,  i.  252. 

Baehsaeea,  «m  Ubertinov 

Bacci,  Antonio,  a  Mantnan,  mentioned  in  the  Travels  of  P.  Coroaefii,  as 
an  artist  then  living,,  vol.  u  p..  8a,  nourished  in  1663v  Gvxda  di 
Rovig/o.    ii.  289. 

Baokeio,  m  Goaili. 

ftudaloffldriy  ok  Bos*  Sisto  di  Parma.  Be  was*  young,  in Wm\  JMUbest*. 
it  412,—iii.  116. 

Badcuaccoy Ginseppe*  a  Genoese,  b>  about  1588,  d.  165fiL  Stprmu  m. 
270. 

Gro.  Ra&udk>»hia8on,d.  1226>ag«d78.  ik«i.    m.  278. 

Baderna,  Bartolommeo,  of  Piacenza,  lived  in  1680.  Gwida  di  Pimeenxa. 
iL4U3. 

BadUe*  Ant^  a  Veronese,  b»  1480,  <L  1580.  Pasco.  iL  206,  2§8. 

Bagazoti,  Camillo,  of  Camerino*  a  follower  oi  F.  Sebaetiana,  Qrtmi, 
Risp.    u  404. 

Baglione,.  Cav.  Giovanni,  a>  Bonum,  b.  about  1573,  painted  m.  1642.  8m 
his  life,  at  the  close  of  the  Giornate,  written  by  hint,    i  470. 

Ba«lkmitCesai*,aSola^i*»,cLat,Pa  Maknma.  iii.53. 

Begnacavalla,  see  Ramnnghi. 

Bagnaia,  da,  Don  Pietro,  see  Guida  di  Ravenna,  appears  to  ha? a  flou- 
rished about  1550*  I  have  since  found  in  Oreiti,  that  one  of  his  pic- 
tures,, bearing  date  1579,  is  in  the  church  of  the  Passions  at  Milan,  a 
fact  which  makes  it  difficultto  suppose  him  the  pupUofRaflaello.  L401. 

Bagnatore,  Piermaria,  a  Brescian,  painted  in  1594.  MS.  Ho  was  fifing 
in  1611.    Zomboni.    ii.  182. 

Bagnoli,  Gio.  Francesco,  a  Florentine,  b,  1678,  d.  1713.  Hop.  Gull. 
i.252. 
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Bdvdo>Gio.Brtiflte,aGcwMwe>d.l657,Tei77<Mnig.  Soprani,  a.  WO. 
Balassi,  Mario,  a  Florentine,  b.  1604,  d.  1667.  Jtoy.  G*U.    i.  »7. 
BaW»«ari,  VakriodmPcwa^pnpUtoRerDwidmi.    l«r.    i.  249. 
Baldelli,  Francesco,  nephew  and  pupa  to  Barooci.    CritpaUi.    i.  444. 
Baldi,  Lesxaro,  of  Pfstoia,  b.  1624,  <L  1703.  PaaeoU.  Or  b.  1623,  April 

19th.   Orlandi,  Carteffio,  and  Or<«i.  i.  256. 
Baldmelli,  Baldino,  pupil  to  Domenichino  del  Ghirlandaio,  L  90. 
Baldini,  Baccio,  a  Florentine,  nourished  in  the  time  of  Botticelli.   Vasari. 

i.  101,  115. 
GioYanni,  a  Florentine,  lived  about  1500.  Ban&aidi.  Hi.  202. 

■  ■  Giuaeppe,  a  Florentine,  pupa  to  Gabbiani.  Serie*  ofllhutrieus 
.  Painter*,  i.  251. 

■  Pietro  Paolo,  pupil  to  Retro  da  Cortona.    Gmda  di  Rome. 
i.  495. 

Taddeo,  pnpil  to  SalTator  Rota,  i.  238. 

Baldino,  Tiburrio,  a  Bolognese,  in.  49. 

BaldoTinetti,  Alessio,  a  Florentine,  b.  1425,  d.  1499.    Bstieri.    i.  80. 

Paldrighi,  Ginaeppe,  a  Parcee,  settled  at  Parma,  d.  1802,  aged  80.  MS. 

ii.  415. 
Balducci,  or  Coed,  Gio.,  a  Florentine,  d.  in  the  Pontificate  of  Clement 

VIII.  Baglione.    i.  196. 
Gio.  FSsano.    Hit  MemorU  of  1339  and  1347.    Da  Momma. 

i.  33. 
Balestra,  Antonio,  of  Verona,  b.  1666,  d.  about  1734.     Gmarimti:  or 

1740,  ZanetH,  and  OrttH,  who  in  his  Memorie  states  the  exact  day, 

21st  April,    i.  508,— ii.  309,— iii.  144. 
Balestrieri,  Domenico  del  Piceno.    His  painting  of  1463,  i.  336. 
Balestriero,  Giuseppe  of  Messina,  d.  1709,  aged  77.    Hack.    ii.  44. 
Ballerino,  He  Bittonte. 

Belli,  Simone,  a  Florentine,  pupil  to  Aurelio  Lomi.  Soprani.    iiL  254. 
Bellini,  Camillo,  painted  in  Venice  in  the  age  of  the  mannerists.   ZanHH. 

ii.  244. 
— — -  Cav.  Niccolo,  Ven.,  d.  1730,  aged  85.     Zaneiti.    ii.  296. 
■  Gio.  and  Stefano,  his  sons.     Zanetti,  Guida  di  Veuezia.  ib. 

Bambini,  Jacopo,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  young,  1629.    Baruffaldi.    iii.  211. 
Bamboccio,  tee  Laer. 
Bandiera,  Benedetto,  of  Perugia,  lived  about  1650.     Orlandi.    Or  rather 

b.  1557,  d.  1634.    Paeeoli.    i.  449. 
Bandinelli,  Baccio,  a  Florentine,  b.  1,487,  d.  aged  72.     Vatari.    L  137. 
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Baiter,  Luigt,  a  Frenchman,  lived  at  Turin  in  1675.     Delia  Voile. 

iii.  3M. 
Barabbiao*  Simone  della  Valle  di  Polcevera  in  the  Genovese,  namely  of 

Bernardo  Cattello.    Soprani,    iii.  251. 
Barbalanga,  otherwise  Antonio  Ricci  of  Messina,  b.  1690,  <L  1649. 

Patcoli.    i.  456. 
Barbarelll,  tee  Giorgione. 

-         wePoccetti. 
Barbello,  Jacopo  di  Crema,  painted  in  1646.     Guida  di  Bergamo,    d. 

1656.    Zibaldone  Crematco  for  the  year  1795.    ii.  285. 
Barhiani,  Gio.  Batista,  of  Ravenna.     See  Orlandi.    d.  at  Ravenna  in 

Sept.  1650.     Oretti,  Mem.    iiL  130. 
Barbteri,  deu',  Domenico,  a  Florentine,  and  assistant  of  Rosso.    Vataru 

i.  163. 
— —  Alessandro,  tee  Fei. 
— —  Cav.  Gio.  Francesco,  called  II  Guercino  da  Cento,  b.  1590,  d. 

1666.    Makaua.    i.  439,— iii.  108. 
1  Paolo,  Antonio,  his  brother,  d.  1649.    Malvatia.    iii.  134. 

■  Francesco,  called  II  Legnano,  b.  1623,  d.  at  Verona,  1698. 
Orlandi,    ii.  309. 

—  Pier  Antonio,  a  Pavese,  b.  1663,  painted  in  1704.     Orlandi. 

u.  535. 
Barca,  Cav.  Gio.  Batista,  a  Mantuan,  flourished  at  Verona  about  1650. 
.   Guarienti.    ii.  277. 

Bardelli,  Alessandro  di  Peseta,  a  pupil  of  Cav.  Currado.   MS.    i.  231. 
Barent,  Dieterico,  scholar  of  Titian.    Baldinucci.    ii.  174. 
Bargone,  Giacomo,  pupil  of  Lazzaro  Calvi.    Soprani,    iii.  243. 
Barile,  Gio.,  a  Florentine,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Raffaello.     Vatari. 

i.  154. 
Barili,  Aurelio  Parmigiano,  painted  in  1588.    Affo.    ii.  408. 
Barocd  (more  recently  called  Baroccio)  or  Fiore  Federigo  of  Urbino,  b. 

1528,  d.  1612.    Baldinucci.    i.  209,  441. 

Giacomo,  da  Vignola,  d.  1573,  aged  66.     Orlandi.    L  432. 

Barri,  Giacomo,  a  Venetian,  b.  soon  after  1630 ;  was  living  in  1682 ;  no 

farther  account  of  him.    MS.    Melchiori.    ii.  258. 
Bartoli,  Franc,  da  Reggio,  d.  1779.     TirabotcM.    ii.  368. 

■  Pier  Santi,  of  Perugia,  d.  1700,  aged  about  65.     Orlandi.  i.  504. 
Bartolini,   Gioseffo  Maria,  of   Imola,  b.   1657,  was  living  in  1718. 
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OriamdL  d.  1725.    Hk  tesnbsteitt  at  tbe  Cmm  in  IbbsJsu    Ores*; 

Memorie.    iiL  168. 
Bartolo,  di,  Fradi,  of  Sena,  hred  m  1366.    2>.  FMt~    k28&» 
di,Taddeo,  of  Siena,  pssosedm  1414.   J).  VdB*.    d.  aejed  59. 


Fane*.    i.285,— it  76. 
—  Domenko,  nephew   of  Taddeo,    painted   in   1436.      Vm 

i.286. 
Bartolommeo,  Maestro,  painted  at  Florence  in  1236b.    Immi     i  3ft. 
BarooeOf  GiasonOf  &  BresciaA,  pssntod  with  QandJns,  and  with:  1 

Guida  di  Brmcm.    iLflQL 
Basriti,  Marco  ddFrhU^fome;  in  1520.    ZamML    m.106. 
Beschenis,D.  Evaristo,  of  Bergajaeyb.  1617, d. UK,    lea*    sL»l. 
Basili,  Pierangiolo,  of  CUbUo,  ttvai  to  16M.    Jfaaaai-ri.    i.  42ft. 
Bassano,  da,  Martinello,  a  painter  of  the  thirteenth  century.     Verci. 

ii.  73. 
II,  sat  Da  Poate.    Ate  «A»1tani«M» 


Bassetti,  Marcantonio,  a  Veronese,  d.  1630,  aged  42.    Jfifcjf,     u  473, 

— ii.276. 
Bassi,  Francesco,  a  Cuauentai,  called  H  Crcmoneaa  da  Psas*  b.  1642, 

d.  the  beginning  of  1700.    Zaut.    ii.  454. 
—  another  of  the  anme  name  and  country,    at. 
another  Francesco  Bassi,  a  Bolognese,  pupil  to  PaaineDi,  A.  aged 

29.     Cfatjpt.    Perhaps  a  false  report  gave  rise  to  tMa  account,  tor 

Oretti  calls  him  a  scholar  of  Barbieri,  and  next  of  Gsnaari,  and  that  he 

died  in  1732,  aged  80;  effing  the  authority  of  #0fre>  Jbssi,  son  of 

Francesco,  and  parish  priest  of  S.  Fence,    iii.  113. 
Bsssini,  Toaamaso,  a  Modenese,  float  isbul  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

TiraboscH.    ii.  345. 
Bassotti,  Gio.  Francesco,  of  Perugia,  flourished  about  1665.     Orlandi. 

i.  508. 
Bastaruolo,  II,  or  Fflippo  Mazzuofi,  a   Penatesc,    d.  old  hv  1589. 

Barvffcddi.    iii.  209. 
Bastiani,  Giuseppe  of  Macera,  paintod  in  1594.    MS.    i.  499. 
Betistietto,  set  Caracdolo. 
Batoni,  Car.  Pompeo,  b.  at  Lucca  1798,  d.  1787.     Btogw  dei  Coo.  Bom\ 

i.  260,  529. 
Battaglia,  Dionisio,  a  Veronese,  flourished  in  1547.    Potz*-    5.  142. 
Battaghe,  delle,  or  delle  Bamboooiate,  Michelangelo,  see  Cerquoai. 
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Bfcf&fese,  Francesco  Ignazro,  scholar  of  Qrioonte*    Cotonn*  Catalog**. 

i.  536. 
Baur,  Gio.  Guglielmo,  d.  1640.     Sandwort-    i  487. 
Bazsaceo,  or  Brazzacce,  *ee  Ponduno* 

Bazzani,  Gaspero  da  Reggio,  b.  1701,  d.  178ft.    TirahucM*    iL  398. 
Giuseppe,  catted  by  mistake  m  tile  text  Gift.  ftfantoT.,  dfcrf 

director  of  the  royal  academy  of  painting  in  1769.     Yolta.    iL341. 
Beaumont,  Car.  Clandio  Francesco,  of  Turing  b.  1694,.  d.  1266.    Daftr 

VaUe.    iii.  313. 
Beccafami,  or  Mecherino  Boraemoo^  Senese>  d.  1549,.  aged  66.    Vatarx. 

Or  rather  lived  in  1551.    DdtoVaUe.    k99,  29$,  3Gfc,-nL  240. 
Beecaruzzi,  Franc  da  Consgliano,  records  of  him  lit  Trevigt,  from  1527 

to  1540.     Federici.    ii.  151. 
Beceri,  Domenico^  a  Florentine,  paps  of  Putiga.     Vatari.    u  19£» 
Bedoschi,  Antonio,  a  Cremonese,  b.  1576,  nainted  in  1607.     Gmida  di 

Piaeema.    ii.  443. 
Begarelli,  Ant.  da  Modena,  b.  about  1498,  d.  1565.    lirabmeM.    ii.  348. 
Begni,  GSulia  Cesam,  a  Peaarese,  d.  shortly  hefee  1690.    Gmd*  di 

Pesaro.    i.  446. 
Beinaschi,  or  Benasehi,  Cav.  Gio.  Batista,  of  Turin*  b.  1634V    jftueafi. 

d.  1688.    Dominici.     Or  1690.     Or&mrft.    i.  462y-ii.  46>-nL  204. 

Angela,  Ida  daughter,  b.  1666r  i»  Knng  in  1717.    &  46. 

Bellayia,  Marcantonio,  a  Sicilian,  perhaps  a  scholar  of  Castona.     Guida 

diRoma.    2.64. 
Beflarita,  Ana^,  a  Ctamaneaa,  Ural  in  1420.    ZaUt.    iL  421. 
Belliboni,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Cremonese,  pupa  to  Antonio  Camps.    Zaist. 

it.  442. 
Bellini,  Bellin,  flourished  about  1500.     See  Bidolfi.    ii.  197- 

Fffippod' Urbm^  painted  in  1594.  ~€fc/t«ec*,T0Lmriii.    i.445. 

Gentile,  a  Venetian,  b.  1421,  d.  1501.     RidbifL     i.   334,— 

ii.  192. 
Gio.  his  brother,  d.  soon  after  1516,  aged  90.    Bidolfi.    L  334, 

— n.  101. 
.  Jacopoi,  father  of  the  two  preceding^  painted  about  1456.    MS. 

From  an  inscription  cited  by  Polidoro,  it  would  seem  that  Jacopo  and 

his  two  sons  painted  as  early  aa  1409.    Tma  cannot  be  credited,  we 

should  read  1459;    i.  334,— ii.  85. 
Belliniane,  Vittore,  a  Venetian,  painted  in  1526.    BidoiJL    ii.  111. 
Bellis,  de,  Antonio,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  young  in  1656.    Dominici.    ii.  39. 
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BeUo  Mam.    One  of  fait  picture*,  with  the  initials  M.  *.,  formerly  i* 

Argents,  the  native  place  of  the  artist,  is  now  in  the  Obizzi  Atenott, 

bearing  date  1548.    ii.  112. 
BeDotti,  Retro,  da  Volsano  on  the  lake  of  Garda,  b.  1625,  d.  1700 

Gvid*  di  RotrifO.    ii.  253. 
BeDotto,  Bernardo,  a  Venetian,  lived  in  1718.     Orlamdi.    ii.  318. 
Belhicd,  Ant.,  b.  1654,  in  the  Pieve  di  Sobgo  in  the  Trevisano,  d.  there 

1726.    Melckbri.    ii.  295. 
— —  6io.  Batista,  his  son.    Federici.    tb. 
BeUnneDo,  Andrea,  da  S.  Tito,  painted  in  1476.     In  a  painting  of  1400, 

he  signs  himself  Andrea  Bdlone.    Renaldu.    ii.  94. 
Bellnnese,  Giorgio,  da  S.  Vito,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.    See  Ceearmi.    ii.  229. 
BeltrafRo,  Gio.  Antonio,  a  Milanese,  d.  1516,  aged  49.     New  Guide  qf 

Milan,    ii.  488. 
Beltrano,  Agostino,  a  Neapolitan,  painted  in  1646,  d.  about  1665.  DomU 

nici.    ii.  40. 
Belvedere,  Ab.  Andrea,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  1646,  d.  1732.     Domimci 

ii.  52. 
Bembo,  Bonimzio,  or  Fazio,  da  Yaldarno,  a  Cremonese,  painted  in  1461 

Lomazzo.    ii.  422. 
— —  Gio.  Francesco,  his  brother,  called  II  Vetraro,  was  painting  itt 

1524.    Zaitt.    ii.  427. 
Benci,  Domenico,  assistant  of  Vasari,  lived  in  1567.    i.  201. 
Bencovich,  Federigo,  called  also  Federighetto  di  Dalmazia,  lived  in  1753- 

Guarienti.    ii  296, — iii.  166. 
Benedetti,  Mattia  and  Lodovico,  of  Reggio,  flourished  about  1720.  Tira- 

boschi.    ii.  364. 
Beneflal,  Cav.  Marco,  b.  at  Rome  1684,  d.  1764.    Lettere  Pittoriclke, 

vol.  v.    i.  511. 
Benfatto,  Luigi,  called  dal  Friso,  of  Verona,  d.  1611,  aged  60.    Ridolft. 

ii.  222. 
Benini,  Sigismondo,  a  Cremonese,  pupil  to  Massarotti.    Zaist.    ii.  454. 
Benso,  Giulio,  b.  in  the  Genovese,  about  1601,  d.  1668.  Soprani,  iii.  262/ 
Benvenuto,  tee  Ortolano. 

Benzi,  Giulio,  a  Bolognese,  d.  1681,  aged  34.  Guida  di  Bologna,  iii.  166. 
Bergamasco,  II,  see  Gio.  Batista  Castello. 

Bergamo;  da,  F.  Damiano  Domenicano,  d.  1549.    Tasei.  ii.  127.  if 

■■  Guglielmo,  Maestro,  lived  in  1296.     Tassi.    ii.  81.  t{ 
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Bferlinghieri,  Camillo,  called  II  Ferraresino,  d.  1635,  aged  39.  Baruffaldi. 

Til.  217. 

■  Bonaventura,  da  Lucca,  painted  in  1235.    Bettinelli.    i.  37, 

275— fi.  343. 
Bernabei,  Pier  Antonio,  of  Parma,  called  della  Casa,  lived  about  1550. 

MS.    ii.  408. 

Tommaso,  a  Cortonese,  pupil  to  Luca  Signorelli.      Vasari. 

Lived  in  1540.    Mariotti.    i.  92. 
Bernardi,  Franc,  called  II  Bigolaro,  a  Veronese,  pupil  to  Fed.    Pozzo. 

ii.  277. 
Bernasconi,  Laura,  a  Roman  lady,  and  disciple  of  Mario  Nuzzi.   Pascoli. 

i.  490. 
Bernazzano,  a  Milanese,  flourished  in  1536,     Orlandi.    ii.  487. 
Bernetz,  Cristiano,  of  Hamburgh,  b.  1658,  d.  1722.    Pascoli.    i.  539. 
Bernieri,  Ant.,  da  Correggio,  b.  1516,  d.  1563.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  397. 
Bernini,  Cav.  Gio.  Lorenzo,  b.  at  Naples  of  Florentine  parentage,  in  1598, 

d.  1680.   Baldinucci.    i.  493. 
Berrettini,  Car.  Pietro,  of  Cortona,  b.  1596,  d.  1669.  Pascoli.  i.  245,  504. 
Berrettoni,  Niccolo,  di  Montefeltro,  b.  1637,  d.  1682.    Pascoli.    i.  504. 
Berrugese,  or  Berruguete,  Alonzo,  a  Spaniard,  b.  1545.     Palom.     Or 

rather  at  Toledo,  very  old,  in  1561.     Conca.    i.  144. 
Bersotti,  Carlo  Girolamo,  of  Pavia,  b.  1645.     Orlandi.    ii.  535. 
Bertani,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Mantuan,  lived  in  1568.     Vasari.    ii.  335. 

■  Domenico,  his  brother.     Volta.    ib. 
Berto,  di,  Gio.,  called  also  Bertvs  Joannis  Marti,  of  Perugia,  painted  as 

early  as   1497,  was  living  in  1523,   and  perhaps  later.     Mariottu 

i.  348. 
Bertoia,  or  Bertogia,  Jacopo,  Parmigiano,  lived  in  1574.    Affb.    ii.  407. 
Bertoli,  a  Venetian,  painted  in  157...    MS.  ii.  196. 
Bertolotti,  Gio.  Lorenzo,  a  Genovese,  b.  1640.  d.  1721.   Ratti.  iii.  274. 
Bertucci,  Lodovico,  da  Modena,  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Tiraboschi.    ii.  367. 
■  Jacopo,  see  Da  Faenza. 

Bertusio,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Bolognese,  was  living  about  1643.    Malvasia. 

d.  1644.     Oretth  Mem.  iii.  48. 
Bertuzzi,  Porino,  of  the  school  of  Barocci.    MS.   i.  444. 
Besenzi,  Paolo  Emilio,  of  Reggio,  d.  1666,  aged  42.  Tiraboschi.  ii.  364. 
Besozzi,  Ambrogio,  a  Milanese,  b.  1648,  d.  1706.     Orlandi.    ii.  533. 
Betti,  Niccolo,  a  Florentine,  and  assistant  to  Vasari,  i.  201. 
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Betti,  P.  Btagw,aFistDieseTheatme,d.  1615,aged70.  Ba$tim*.  L  206. 

5m  obo  Pmturicchio. 
Bcttini,  Anton.  Sebastiano,  b.  at  Florence  in  1707,  d. .  Boy.  Gail. 

i*252. 
Domenico,  a  Florentine,  b.  1644,  d.  1705,  at  Bologna.     OrUmdL 

m.  174. 
Beverense,  Antonio,  ii  24B. 

Bcrflaoqua,  Ambrogio,  a  Milanese,  painted  in  I486.     Orkmdi.  ii  468. 
-^—  FQippo,  bu  brother.    Jbowuaao.    ib. 
>  Cav.,  «e  Salembeni  Ventura. 

Beni,  Gio.  Franc.,  a  Bolognese,  called  H  Nosadella,  d.  1571.    Mabasia. 

in.  41. 
Bezzicaluva,  Ercole,  a  Biaan,  Nourished  about  1640.    Morroua.    i  234. 
Biagio,  Mastro,  em  Popini. 
Bianchi,  Baldaaaare,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1614,  was  living  in  1660.     Cre&i. 

d.  at  Modena,  1679,  aged  65.     Oretti,  Memorie.  Hi.  139. 

Carlantonio,  a  Pavese,  lived  1754.   Pitturt  d' Italia.    ii  535. 

Cav.  Federigo,  a  Milanese,  painted  in  1718.    Orlandi.    ii  525. 

Hhppo,  a  Venetian,  lived  in  1660.    Botekim.  iL244. 

■  Francesco,  a  Milanese  painter  of  tins  century.    MS.  ii  525. 
Cav.  Isidore,  da  Campione,  in  the  Milanese,  was  living  in  1626. 

Orlandi.    ii  531. 
*  Pietro,  called  Bustini,  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Orlandi.  ii. 

■  Pietro,  a  Roman,  b.  1694.    Florentine  Dictionary,     d.  1740. 
MS.    i.  499. 

Bonavtta  Franc,  a  Florentine,  d.  1658.    Balditmcci.    i.  214. 

Gio.,  his  father,  a  Milanese,  d.  1616.     Baldinucci.    i  243. 

1        Ferrari,  called  II  Frari  Francesco,  a  Modenese,  painted  in  1481, 

d.  1510.     TiraboecM.    ii.  346. 
Bianchini,  Vine.,  a  Venetian  mosaic  painter  in  1517*  until  1552.  ZanetiL 

fi.  282. 

■  Domenico,  his  brother,  called  Rosso.     Notices  of  him  from 
1537  until  beyond  1563.    Zanetti.    id. 

•  Gio.  Antonio,  son  of  Vincenzio,  flourished  in  1563.  ZanetiL  ik, 


Bianco,  del,  Baccio,  a  Florentine,  b.  1604,  d.  1656.   Baldmvcd.   i  241. 
Biancucci,  Paolo,  a  Lucchese,  pupil  to  Guido.    MS,     d.  about  1553, 

aged  70.     Oretti,  Memorie.    i.  235. 
Bibiena,  or  Gaffi  da  Bibiena,  Gio.  Maria,  b.  1625,  d.  1665.      Crespi. 

iii.177. 
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Bftfiena,  Franc.,  his  son,  a  Bomgnese,  b.  1656,  d.  172ft.  Oat**.    iiL  178. 
■  Ferdinand,  another  son,  b.  1657,  d.  1743*    tfrespi.    ft. 

Alessandro,  ton  of  Ferdinand,  d.  at  Vienna  about  1760.  Crespi.  ft. 

••  Antonio,  another  son,  b.  1700,  d.  1774.     Guida  di  Bologna.    Or 

d.  1769.    Freddy,    ft. 
—  Giuseppe,  another  son,  b.  1696,  d.  1756.     Orespi.    ft. 

•  Carlo,  son  of  Giuseppe,  lived  in  1769.    Creqri.    iiL  179. 


Bicchierai,  Antonio,  painted  at  Rome  in  1730.    Omdm  di  Soma.    L  520. 
Bicci,  di,  Lorenzo,  a  Florentine,  d.  about  1450.     VasarL    L  70. 

—  Neri,  his  son.       Vasari.    ft. 

Bigari,  Yittorio,  a  Bolognese,  b.   1692,  d.  1776.     Gwida  di  Bologna. 

iii.  179. 
Bigatti,  Galeazzi,  Minelli,  scholars  of  Cignani.     Crwass.    ifi-  165. 
Bigi,  Felice,  of  Parma ;  according  to  Oriandi,  a  Roman,  taught  at  Vanua 

about  1680.     Orlandi.    ii.  318. 
Bigio,  Marco,  a  Sienese,  flourished  about  1530.    Delia  VaMe.    i.  309. 

—  see  Brazze. 
Bigolaro,  see  Bernardi. 

Bum,  deua,  Gio.  Batista,  of  CtttA  di  CasteHo,  lived  towards  the  middle  of 

the  sixteenth  century.     Vasari.    i.  429. 
Bfliyert,  Gio.,  a  Florentine,  b.  1576,  d.  1644.    Baldmucd.    i.  212. 
Bimbi,  Bartolom.,  a  Florentine,  b.   1648,  d.  about  1725.    Roy,   Gall. 

i.  237. 
Bissolo,  Franc,  a  Venetian,  flourished  about  1520.      Zcmatii.    ii.  109. 
Bissoni,  Gio.  Bat.,  a  Paduan,  d.  1636,  aged  60.    RidoljL    ii.  261. 
Bitino,  painted  at  Rimini  m  1407.    MB.    El.  27. 
Bittonte,  or  11  BaBerino,  Gio.,  of  Vioanca,  d.  1678,  aged  45.    MelcMori. 

ii.  271. 
Bizzelli,  Gio.,  a  Florentine,  pupil  to  Alessandro  Allan.    Bargkmi.   b. 

1556.     Orlandi.    i.  193. 
Blaceo,  Bernardino,  of  Frmfi,  painted  in  1540.    Metudd*.    Has  mark  at 

S.  Lucia  di  Udine  bearing  date  1553.  US.   ii.  156. 
Blanseri,  Vittorio,  of  Turin,  d.  1775,  aged  about  40.    MS.   iiL  315. 
Bles,  de,  see  Ciretta. 
Boccaccino,  Boccaccio,  of  Cremona,  painted  about  1496,  d.  aged  58. 

Vasari.    About  1518.    Zaist.    At  S.Vmcenzo  is  one  of  his  paintings, 

bearing  date  1516.     Orsfti,  Memorie.    iL  423. 

Caxnillo,  ms  son,  painted  in  1527,  d.  1546.    Zaist.    iL  429. 

.  Franc,  d.  old,  about  1750.    Zaist.  ii.  451. 
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Bocchi,  Fanstmo,  a  Bresciaa,  b.  1659,  lmng  in  1718.  Ortmmdi.  dV  a£fpt 

1742.    M8.     Carbone  pressor  Oretti.     ii  289. 
Bocciardo,  Clemente,  a  Genoese,  called  Clementone,  d.  at  Pisa  about  £658 

aged  38.    Soprani.    iiL  267. 
— —  Domenico,  di  Finale,  in  the  Genorese,  d.  1746,  aged  about  66. 

Ratti.    ni.  285. 
Bocatia,  Gio.  di  Camerino,  painted  in  1447.    Mariotti.    L  336. 
Boetto,  Giorenal,  di  Fossano.    Notices  of  him  from  1642  to  1682.  DeUs 

Vatte.    ail.  306. 
Bologhino,  or  rather  Bolgarino,  Bartolommeo,  a  Siamese,  scholar  of  Pietro 

Laura*.     Vaeari.    i.  284. 
Bologna,  da,  or  Bologoese,  M.  Domenico,  painted  in  Cremona  about  1537. 

Quida  di  Cremona.    iiL  35. 

■  Ercole,  flourished  about  1450.    Mahasia.    iii.  15. 
Franco,  painted  in  1313.    MS.    iii.  9. 

— —  da,  Galante,  pupil  to  Lippo  DaUnaaio.     Vasari.    iii.  15. 

■  Guido,  painted  in  1280.    Mahasia.    iii.  5. 

■  Giovanni,  an  ancient  painter.   ZanetH.    iii  13. 

Jacopo  di  Paolo,  or  Avanzi,  painted  in  1384.    Mahasia.   In  the 

Oretti  Msmorie  is  cited  die  register  of  S.  Procolo,  where  he  painted  in 
1418.    iii.  12.  See  Avanzi. 

■  Lattanzio,  fee  Mainardi. 

■  Lorenzino,  $ee  Sabbatini. 

— —  Lorenzo,  perhaps  a  Venetian,  painted  in  1368.    ErcoJani  Cata- 
logue,   iii.  11. 
■  Maso,  painted  in  1404.     OrUmdi.    iii.  14. 

•  Orazio,  and  Pietro  di  Jacopo.     The  first  flourished  in  1445% 


Guida  di  Bologna,    iii.  13. 

■  Pellegrino,  see  Tibaidi. 

1  Severo,  painted  about  1460.    Mahasia.    iii.  15. 

■  Simone,  called  da'Crocinssi,  painted  in  1377.    Mahasia.    iii,  12* 
"            Ventura.    His  paintings  from  1197  until  1217.  Mahasia.  iii.  5. 

■  Vitale,  called  dalle  Madonne,  painted  in  1345.    Mahasia.  iii.  9» 
■  Ursone.     His  notices  from  1226  until  1248.    Mahasia.    iii.  5. 

Bolognini,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Bologoese,  b.  1612,  d.  1689.    Crespi.  iii.  162, 

■  Giacomo,  his  nephew,  b.  1651,  d.  1734.     Crespi.    ib. 
Bombelli,  Sebastiano  da  Udine,  b.  1635.    Algarotti  Catalogue,  d.  1685. 

Renaldis.     Or   rather   was    living  in  1716.    Lett.   Pitt.     vdL  r. 

ii.  258,  260. 
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Bombeffi,  Raffaelle,  his  brother.    Renaldts.    ii.  261. 

Bombologno,  a  Bolognese,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Mattxma.    Hi.  16. 
Bona,  Tommaso,  a  Brescian,  was  still  painting  in  1591.  Zambom.  ii.  230. 
Bonaccorri,  Me  Del  Yaga. 

Bonaoossa,  Ettore,  da  Ferrara,  lived  in  1448.    Bervffaldi.    iii.  188. 
Bonagrazia,  Gio.,  of  Treviso,  b.  1654,  pupil  of  Zanchi.  Federici.  ii.  294. 
Bonarruoti,  or  rather  Buonarroti  (Vasuri)  ;  or  Buonarotti  (Varehi) ; 

Michelang.,  a  Florentine,  b.  1474,  d.  1563.     Vasari.  i.  133, 366,  and 

euewnere. 
Bonasia,  Bartolommeo,  a  Modenese,  d.  old,  1527.  TtrabotcM.  ii.  346. 
Bonasone,  Ghilio,  a  Bolognese,  an  engraver  from  the  year  1544.  Malwmi. 

Wat  employed  in  1572,  as  appears  from  a  picture  in  Casa  Branchetta, 

OretH,  Memorie.  iii.  44. 
Bonati,  Pascoli,  more  correctly  Bonatti,  Gio.,  a  Ferrarese,  b.  1635, 

d.  1681.  Bantfaldi.    i.  463,— iii.  221. 
Bonconsigli,  or  Boni  Consilii,  Gio.,  called  II  Marescalco  da  Vicenza, 

painted  in  1497.    Bidolfi.    In  the  cathedral  of  Montagnana,  are  two  of 

his  altar-pieces,  dated  1511  and  1514.  MS.  ii.  117. 
Boaconti,  Gio.  Paolo,  a  Bolognese,  a  pupil  of  the  Caracci,  d.  young. 

Makmia.  d.  1605,  aged  42.  Oretti,  Memorie.  iii.  82. 
Boncaore,  Gio.  Batista,  b.  in  Abruzzo  a  Campli,  in  1643,  d.  1699.  Pos- 

coli.  i.  463. 
Bondi,  Andrea  and  Filippo,  of  Forli,  pupils  of  Cignani.    Ouarienti.    iii. 

168. 
Bonechi,  Matteo,  a  Florentine,  painted  in  1726.  Serie  de'  Pittori  IUustri. 

i.  252. 
Bonelli,  Aurelio,  a  Bolognese,  pupil  to  the  Caracci.  Malvasia.  Was  living 

in  1640.    Moreni.    iii.  128. 
Boned,  Gio.  Girolamo,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1653,  d.  1725.  Zanotti.  iii.  156. 
BonfigU,  Benedetto,  di  Perugia,  b.  about  1420.  Pascoli.  Was  living  still 

in  1496.    Mariotii.  i.  291,  341,  353. 
Bongi,  Domenico,  di  Pietrasanta,  painted  in  1582.    Mamma,    i.  235. 
Boni,  Giao.,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1688,  d.  1766.    Crespi.  iii.  284. 
Boniftaio,— Orlandi  writes  it  Bonifecio,— Francesco,  of  Viterbo,  b.  1637, 

was  pupil  to  Pietro  da  Cortona.     Orkmdi.    i.  495. 
■  ■mm         Yenesiano.  Vat.  Bid.  Zanet.    But  are  all  in  mistake,  as  this 

artist  was  a  Veronese.  See  MorelU,  Notizia,  tyc.  p.  196.  He  died  1553. 

ZanetH.    Aged  62.  Bidolfi.  ii.  171. 
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Jjonifoftif  Girolanio,  of  Btaoera,  ] 

Or  rafter  Francesco,  who  was  fifing,  aged  77 1 

L466. 
Bourn,  Gio.  d'Asnw^  painted  in  1821.    ifttiai  Falar.    L333. 

Girolamo,  called  at  Bologna  L' Am  oiuaaeo,  wan  firing  in  1660. 

OrUmdi.  L  463,— iH.  92. 
Bc*iiio,Gaspai^aCf«BftC«^*Kavbri  2Ut#.    a.  42JL 

Boniaoli,  Agcstaao,  m  Cwmaaw ,  d.  1768,  aged  67.    JKnat    bL45£. 
Borate,  Car,  Giia^  of  Castell' a  Mate,  b.  1705.    Jfcr.  Dict*mm9.    d. 

1789.    Jiffy.  Gall.    iL  63. 
Bono,  Anbrogfe,  scaol.  ef  Lota.  £asjoftf.  iL  257. 

Gfogorio,  a  Teneta,  punted  mlU4.   JnT£.   ik.  2*2. 

N.  papfl  of  flvMaarae.     Omidm  *  PodeM.  Fkttn  the  Hotuia 

MoreDi  we  learn  he  was  either  aBolognese  or  a  Fanareee.  iL  115. 
Bonomo,  di,  Jacobelle,  a  Venetian,  fifed  in  1185.  JfbreJS.  iL  78. 
Bonone,  Carlo,  a  Ferrarese,  b.  1569,  d.  1632.    JatntfMaV    in.  214. 

1 1649.    Bmn&d*.    iiL2UL 


Bononi,  BaiUdouunto,  a  Pares©,  painted  in  1587.    Pittun  «?'  Jitdia. 

ii.  476. 
Boufknno,  Afessaadro,  oalled  II  Moretto  da  Brescia,  b.  1514.    OrUmdu 

Not  correct,  aa  be  was  painting  in  1516.    Was  tiring  in  1547.    Zmmb. 

ii.  186. 
Bonn,  $ee  Gobbo  da  Cortona. 

Borbone,  Jaeepo,  da  Nove&am,  painted,  in  1614.   ZwwJaacftt.  fi.  357. 
Bordone,  Cav.  Paris,  of  Treriso,  d.  1570,  aged  70.    Necrologio  Vemeto, 

dtedbrZawrit?.    ft.  145, 167. 

— . N.,  aon  of  Paris,  ii.  146. 

Borgam,  Franc.,  a  Hantaan,  irred  till  aftm  Ihn  iiahlilli  af  llu  limala 

century.    MS.   n.  340. 
Borgneae,Ippid.,  a  Neapolitan,  painted  in  1620.    OrkmdL  ii.23. 

Giovanni,  da  Measina,  pupil  to  Oeass,  VmmtL  fi.  29,— fix,  1§1. 

Girolamo,  da  Nizza  deBe  Fagfia,  painted  abas*  1506.    MS. 

in.  294. 

■  Pietro,  969  DeBa  Francesca. 


Borghesi,  Gio.  Tentnra,  of  Citta  di  CaewJle,  d.  1708.  QrhmH.  i.  496. 
Borgianni,  Orazio,  a  Roman,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Panl  V.,  aged  88. 

Baglkme.  i.  474. 
Borgo,  da,  Francesco,  painted  in  1446,  Gtnda  H  Mmihd.    m.  87. 
■  del  Gio.  Paolo,  painted  about  1545.     Vtmari.    1  263. 
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Borgogrione,  Ambregio,  a  Milanese,  flourished  about  1500.  See  Lomazzo. 

ii.  474. 
'  il*  see  Cortesi. 

Borro,  Batista,  Aretine,  lived  in  1567.     Vamri.    i.  174. 
Bomm,  Car.  Gio.  Angekn  a  Cremonese,  b.  1684,   d.   1772.    Zaist. 

ii.  4125,  453. 
Bonati,  Carlo,  Enattoxzi  Franc.,  Setti  CaauHo,  all  Ferranae,  and  supposed 

pupils  to  Cattanio.   iii.  221. 
Boizone,  I/aciano,  aGenoweee,  b.  1599.    JSoprmd.    iiL  27  L 

Gio.  Bataeta,  his  ton,  <L  about  1656.     Sbpram.  ». 

■     Carlo,  another  son,  d..  young,  in  1657.    SoprauL  ik. 
■      ■■        Francesco,  son  of  Luciano,  b.  1626,  d.  1679.    Mxtti.    in.  272. 
Beech  (as  he  signs  his  name),  tailed  by  Orlandi  Boaco  or  Boas  da  Bolduch, 

extolled  by  Mazzolari  for  his  Capricci  in  the  Escurial.    He  painted  at 

Venice,  ZanetU ;  and  apparently  toward*  the  year  1600.  U.  .288. 
Boschi,  Fabrizio,  a  Florentine,  b.  about  1570,  d.  1642.     BaldtTiucci. 

i.  216. 

Francesco,  a  Rorentine,  b.  1619,  d.  1675.    BaUUumeoL    i.  227. 

>  Alfonso,  his  brother,  d.  young.    Stddmmeoi.  ii. 

— —  Benedetto,  another  brother.   Baldmucci.  iv. 

Boschini,  Marco,  a  Venetian,  d.  1678,  aged  65.     Melchiori.     See  Index 

Second,    ii.  236. 
Boscoli,  Andrea,  a  Florentine,  d.  about  1606.    Baldimtoci.    L  195. 
BoselK,  Antonio,  a  Bergameae.    His  notices  from  1506  to  1536.     T*m. 

ii.  123,  153. 
■    ■         Felice,  di  Piaoenza,  b.  1550,  d.  aged  82.     Hhdda  di  Piacenxa. 

ii.  416. 
Bottalla,  Gio.  Maria,  a  Genoese,  called  Ratftuellino,  d.  1644,  aged  31. 

Soprani,    i.  497,— iii.  276. 
Bottam,  Giuseppe,  a  Cremonese,  b.  1717,  d.  1784.   MS.  ii.  341,  454. 
Botti,  Rinaldo,  a  Florentine,  lived  in  1718.     Orlandi.    i.  239. 
Botticelli,  Sandro  FihppL     Taia.    Or  rather  FHipepi,  a  Florentine,  b. 

1437,  d.  1515.     Vaeari.    i.  87,  115. 
Boulanger,  Gio.,  of  Troyea,  pnpil  to  Gnido.    TiraboseTii.    d.  1660,  aged 

94.    Lettera  Scritta  da  Modem  al  P.  Orlandi  Cart.  Oretti.    n.  363. 
Suva,  Ant.,  a  Mesaamese,  d.  1711,  aged  70.    Bakert.    ii.  45. 
Bozza,  Bartol.,  a  Venetian,  when  young  a  mosaic-worker,  about  1542,  d. 

old.  Zanetti.    iL  232. 
Bozzato,  see  Ponchino. 

z  2 
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Bracdoli,  Glo.  Francesco,  a  Ferrarese,  b.  1697.   JBen&aM.  d.  126%. 

Crespi.    iii.  224. 
Bramante,  Laxzari,  of  Castd  Durante,  now  Urbania,  in  the  state  of 

Urbino,  called  al»o  Bramante  of  Urbino,  b.  1444,  d.  1514.     Vaeawi. 

Docamenta  shewing  bim  to  have  been  of  Durante,  are  inserted  in.  the 

27th  vol.  of  Sig.  Coined.    According  to  others,  Bramante's  fam9j  we* 

of  Castel  Durante ;  but  he  was  born  in  Monte  Asdrualdo,  a  villa  ef 

Fermignano,  foor  miles  from  Urbino.  Hence  he  is  called  AMdrmmldmms. 

The  surname  of  Laxzari  is  merely  feigned.    Said  to  have  been  bora 

1450.  See  Coked,  torn.  xu.  and  xxxi.  L  364,  374,— tt.  470. 
Bramantino,  di,  Agostino,  a  Milanese,  flourished  about  1450.    Payette. 

Or  rather  was  a  disciple  of  Suardi.    Lomazzo,  in  the  Index,    ii.  463. 
or  Bartol.    Suardi,  a  Milanese,  living  in  1529.    Pagaee% 

ii.  472. 
Brambula,  Gio.  Bat.,  living  in  Turin  in  1770.    N.  Gnida  di  Turin*. 

iii.  309. 
Brandani,  Federigo,  di  Urbino,  d.  1575.    Laxzari.    i.  434. 
Brandi,  Dom.,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  1736,  aged  53.    Dormnici.    ii.  66. 
Giacinto,  b.  at  Poli,  1623,  d.  1691.    Pascoli.    Others  make  him 

from  Gaeta.    i.  460,— iii.  309. 

di,  see  Otttni. 

Brandimarte,  Benedetto,  a  Lucchese,  living  in  1592.     Orktndi.    i.  207. 
Brandine,  and  Flammet,  lived  about  1610.    Marino,    iii.  304. 
Brandino,  Ottaviano,  called  in  the  Notizia  Ottaviano  da  Brescia,  an* 

companion  of  Altiochiero.    ii.  88. 
Bravo,  Cecco,  see  MontelaticL 

Giacomo,  of  Trevisi,  lived  in  1638.    Federici.    ii.  245. 

Braize,  Gio.  Batista,  called  II  Bigio,  a  Florentine,  pupil  to  Empola. 

Baldinucci.    i.  242. 
Brea,  Lodovico,  da  Nizza.    His  notices  in  Genoa  from  1483  to  1513. 

Soprani,    iii.  235. 
Brentana,  Simone,  a  Venetian,  b.  1656,  was  living  in  1718.     OrUmdi. 

ii.  308. 
Brescia,  da,  Gio.  Maria  and  Gio.  Antonio,  ancient  engravers.     Orlamdk 
i.  107. 
—  F.  Gio.  Maria,  a  Carmelite  monk,  painted  in  Brescia  about  1500. 
Orlandi.    iii.  235. 

F.  Girolamo,  a  Carmelite  monk,  painted  at  Savona  in  151$. 

Guida  di  Genoa,    ib. 
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Brescia,  da,  F.  KaffaeUo.    See  Guida  di  Bologna,    d.  1539,  aged  69. 
GaUetti.     Inscript.  Vend*  Bom*  extantes.     In  the  inscription  he  is 
called  Roberti ;  whether  his  surname  or  a  second  name.    ii.  126. 
■  -   "      Leonardo,  a  Ferrarese,  flourished  in  1530.     Orlandi.    d.  1598. 

Barufaldi.    iii.  200. 
Bresclanmo,  delle  Battaglie,  see  Monti. 

del,  Andrea,  a  Sienese,  flourished  along  with  his  brother 
about  1520.    Delia  Voile,    i.  291. 
Bresciano,  Yincenzo,  see  Foppa. 

Brill,  Matteo,  of  Antwerp,  b.  1550,  d.  1584.    Baldinucci.    Date  to  be 
corrected  on  the  authority  of  the  inscription,  which  says  he  died  aged 
37.     Galletti,  Inse.  Roman*,  torn.  ii.  p.  406.    i.  432. 
—  Paolo,  his  brother,  b.  1554,  d.  1626.    Baldinucci.    ib. 
Brini,  Francesco,  a  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century.    MS.    i.  231. 
Briziano,  see  Mantovano,  Gio.  Batista. 
Brizio,  Franc.,  a  Bolognese,  d.  1623,  aged  49.    Malvasia.    iii.  125. 

Filippo,  his  son,  d.  1675,  aged  72.     Oretti  dal  Necrohaio  di 

S.  QiuUano  di  Bologna,    iii.  126. 
■■  ■  del,  Menichino,  tee  Degli  Ambrogi. 

Brizzi,  Serafino,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1684,  d.  1737.    Zanotti.    iii.  179. 
Bronzino,  Angiolo,  a  Florentine,  was  living  in  1567,  aged  65.     Vasaru 
d.  aged  69.    Borghini.    i.  191. 

Alessandro,  see  Allori. 

Bruggia,  da,  or  da  Brugges,  see  Van  Eych,  see  Ausse.  ' 

Brughel,  Abramo,  a  Flamand,  died  at  Naples  about  1690.    Dominici. 

ii.  52. 
■  dall'  Inferno.    He  signed  himself  P.  Breughel,  as  I  read  it  on  a 

little  picture  in  Palazzo  Lante  at  Rome,  dated  1660.     He  is  also  called 
Pietro  Brughel  the  younger,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father,  who 
had  the  same  name.    ii.  288. 
■■  Gio.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.   at  Brussels  about  1589. 

Descamps.    d.  1642.    FUibien.    ii.  509. 
Brughi,  thus  called  in  the  Guida  da  Roma,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Roman,  pupil 

to  Gaulli,  d.  about  1730.    Batti.    i.  517. 
Brugieri,  Gio.  Domenico,  a  Luechese,  b.  1678,  d.  17  44.    Flor.  Dictionary. 

i.  259. 
Brugno,  Innocento,  a  Udinese,  lived  in  1610.    Renaldis.    ii.  259. 
Bran,  le,  Charles,  a  Parisian,  b.  1619,  d.  1690.     Royal  Gallery  of 
Florence,    i.  521. 
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BruneHeschi,  FQippo,  a  Florentine,  d.  1446,  aged  69.     Vaaari.    L  74. 

Giulio,  »  UdineM,  b.  1551,  panted  in  1609.    MS.    ii.  259. 

Brunetti,  Sebastiano,  pupil  to  Gukb.    MalvaHa.  d.  1649.     Oretti,  Me~ 

moric    ifi.  102. 
Bruni,  Domenlco,  a  Brescian,  d.  1666,  aged  75.     Orlandi.    ii.  291. 
— —  Lucio.    His  work  of  1584.     Gmida  di  VTcenza.    ii.  268. 

■  Girotamo,  a  pupa  of  Borgognone.    CoUmna  Catalogue-    t  487. 
Bruno,  Nello,  Calandrino,  friends  of  Bofralmacco,  i.  63. 

—  Antonio,  pupil  to  Correggio.    MS.    fi.  398. 

Francesco,  da  Porto  Manririo,  in  the  Ganovese,  d.  1726,  aged  78. 

Bam.    iil.  276. 

■  Giulio,  a  Piedmontese,  pupil  to  Paggi.     Soprani.    (Called  Brum 
bj  Orlandi.)    iii.  305. 

■Gio.  Batista,  ys brother,  and  pap9.    ft. 


■  fl,  Sihreatro  Morvillo,  a  Neapolitan.    His  works  from  1571  to 

1597.    DonmicL    it  27. 
Brnnorit  or  Brunoini,  Federigo,  of  Gubbio,  pupil  to  Damiani.    Ranghi- 

asci.    i.  428. 
Brusaferro,  Girolamo,  a  Venetian,  tired  ht  175X     Omda  SU  Rovigo.    iL 

297. 
Brnsasorci,  ate  Biedo. 
Budrio,  da,  see  Lippi. 
Bnffalmacco,  Buonamico,  of  Cristofano,  a  Florentine,  was  Irving  in  1351. 

Baldinucci.    i.  62. 
Bugiardiai,  GiaKano,  a  Florentine,  d.  1556V  •«•*  75.     Vman.    L  160, 

—iii.  34. 
Buonamici,  see  Tatar. 
Buonfanti,  Antonio,  a  Feirarese,.  caHecl  H  Tented!*,  a  aappuwMl  pupil  of 

Guido.    CUiadeU*.    m.  221. 
Buoni,  de',  Baono,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  about  1465.    Ihmhuei.    ii.  13. 

Silvestro,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  about  1484.    Domimei.    ib. 

Buontalenti,  Bernardo,  a  Floreatme,  called  dalle  Girandole,  b,  1536,  d. 

1608.    Bottari.    u  190. 
Buratti,  Girolamo,  pupil  to  Pomaranci.    Quid*  eti  AteoH.    \:  479. 
Burrini,  Gio.  Ant.,  a  Bolognese,  h.  1656,  d.  1727.    Zanotti.    in.  147.. 
Busca,  Antonio,  a  Milanese,  d.  1686,  aged  61.     Orlandi.    ii.  524. 
Buso,  or  Busso,  Aurelio,  of  Crema,  pwpil  to  PelMoro-  da  Carataggfo* 

Soprani,    d.  about  1520.    MS.  fi.  188,  505,— ifi.  24T. 
Bustini,  tee  Crespi  and  Bianchi. 
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Buti,  Lodoyioo,  aHorentiae,  flourished  about  1590.    Beldtmued.  L  194. 
Butinone,  Bernardo,  or  Bernardino,  da  Trevilio,  painted  in  1484,  d.  about 

1529.    MS.    ii.  470. 
Butteri,  Gio.  Maria,  a  Florentine,  painted  la  1567.     Vasark    <L  1696. 
i.  197. 


C. 

Cab««tMarghfirita,di  Carpi,  d.  1734,  aged  71.     Tir*Jx*cA*.    S.  367. 
Cwxaa,  Guglielnw,  called  H  Monc*^  Orimndi. 

d.  about  1625.    Delia  Voile,    in.  298. 

Ortola  Maddalena,  am  daughter,  d.  1678.    Orlmdu    ni.  301. 

— —  Franceses,  another  daughter,  cL  aged  57.     OriemM.    ii. 

— -^  Pompeo,  a  Raman,  bred  in  1615.    MS.    L  231. 

Cacrianiga,  Franc.,  b.  1700  at  Milan,  d.  1781,  Memorie  deUe  B.A. 

tola.  ii.    i  512. 
■  Paolo,  Fonaenti,  Pozn  (Gio.  Batista),  Milanese  artists  of  recent 

tunes,  ii.  532, 
Cactianimiev  Franc.,  a  Bolognese,  a  diseiple  of  Friniariceio,  d.  1548. 

Guid*  di  HolajsM.    itt.  39. 
Vincenzio,  a  Bolognese,  lived  about  1530.    8m  Qmdm  di 

Bologna.    iii.  41. 
Caccioli,  Gio.  Batista  da  Bttdrio,  in  the  Bologness,  b.  1623,  d.  1675. 

Crespi.    iii.  139. 
Cades,  Gins.,  a  Rojm*  of  French  femiry,  d.  age*  49.    MS.    i.  531. 
Cadioli,  Gio.,  a  founder  in  the  eighteenth  century  of  the  Hantaan  academy* 

MS.    ii.  34L 
Caffi,  la,  a  paiatress  of  flowers.    Quid*  di  Breed*,    ii.  316. 
Cagnacci,  Guida  da  S.  Arcamjelft,  b.  1601,  d.  1681.     Qmtia  di  Bewego. 

iii.  102. 
Cairo,  Car.  Franc  dt  Varese,  in  the  Milanese,  d.  1674,  aged  76.    Orlemdi. 

ii.  530,—- iii.  309. 
Ferdinandu  di  Gssafaaont,  <L  1748,  aged  77.    Cerbtmi.  M8.  presto 

V  Oretti.    ML  312. 
Calahnst,  em  Pm&ae*  Cardiac©,  em  Nieomoeio. 
Celandra,  Gio.  Batista,  da  Veroelli,  d.  1644.     Piece*.     Or  d.  1648, 

aged  72  or  73.    Poster*,    i.  542. 
Calandrucd,  Gmcinto>  b.  1646,  at  Palermo,  d.  1707.    PaeeeH.    i.  506. 
Domenieo,  am  brother,  and  Gio.  Batista,  his  nephew.    JPto*. 

coli.    ii. 
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Calcar,  or  CaJker,  GW.,  of  Flanders,  died  young  m  1*46. 

ii.  174.  -a.. 

Calcia,  Gius.,  called  nGenoresino,  lived  in  the  last  century.  JH».  m.  310. 
Caldana,  Ant.  d'Ancona.     OmdadiRoma.    i.  524. 
Caldara,  Pohdoro,  or  Polidoro  da  CaraTaggio,  d.  in  1543.  Vmmru  L  34)6, 

— ii.  19. 
Calderari,  Gk).  Maria  di  Pordenone,  who  in  an  altar-piece  aigned  himself 

/.  M.  P.  /o.  Maria  Porhmetuk,  omitting  the  surname ;  an  excellent 

pupil  of  PordoKme,  but  littk  known.    He  died  about  1564.    Rmmldia. 

ii.  151. 
Caletti,  Giuseppe,  called  II  Cremonese,  b.  about  1600,  at  Ferrara.    CU- 

tadeUa.    d.  about  1660.    Bantfaldi.    iu.  219. 
Caliari,  Paolo,  a  Veronese,  d.  1588,  aged  58.    JBdsjff.    Or  rather  aged 

60.    Register  cited  by  Zanetti.    ii.  206,  213,  335. 
— —  Carlo,  his  son,  d.  1596,  aged  26.    JUdotfi.   Or  24,  says  ZameUi. 

ii.  219. 

Gabriele,  another  son,  d.  1631,  aged  63.    Ridol/i.    ii.  220. 

Benedetto,  brother  of  Paul,  d.  1598,  aged  60.    Ridol/i.    t*. 

Caligarino,  II,  or  Gabriele  Cappellini,  a  Ferrarese,  flourished  in  1520. 

Barvffaldi.    iiL  200. 
Calimberg,  or  Calimperg,  a  German,  d.  about  1570.    Gvarimti.  ii.  227. 
Calomato,  Bartol.,  of  the  Venetian  school,*  an  artist  of  the  semiteeuth 

century,    MS.    ii.  287. 
Colon,  Ranaello,  a  Modenese.    His  records  from  1452  till  1474.     Tim- 

botcki.    ii.  346. 
Calvert,  Dionisio,  of  Antwerp,  or  Dionisio  of  Flanders,  d.  at  Bologna  in 

1619.    Malvatia.    b.  about  1565,  d.  1619.     OrttH,  who  cites  the  in- 

scriptkra  on  his  tomb  at  die  Servi.    iii.  47. 
Cahetti,  Alberto,  a  Venetian,  pupil  to  Celesti.    Zanetti.    ii.  294. 
Calvi,  Lazzaro,  a  Genoese,  b.  1502,  d.  aged  105.     Soprani,    iii.  242. 
Pantaleo,  his  brother,  d.  1595.    Soprani,    ib.  . 

—  Agostino,  their  father,  lived  in  1528.     Soprani,    ib. 

—  Giulio,  called  II  Coronaro,  a  Cremonese,  d.  1596.  Zaist.  n.  448. 
Calza,  Ant.,  a  Veronese,  b.  1653,  d.  1714.     GuarienU.    Or  rather  h. 

1636,  d.  Jan.  27,  1738.     Oretti,Mem.  ii.  287. 
Camassei,  Andrea,  da  Bevagna,  d.  1648,  aged  47.    Paueri.    i.  456.      j 
Cambiaso,  Gio.,  a  Genoese,  b.  1495,  d.  old.    Soprani,    iii.  244. 
Luca,  or  Luchetto,  his  son,  d.  1580.    Palomino     Or  1585, 

aged  58.    Ratti.    b.  1527,  d.  about  1585.    Manet.  Descript.   ib. 
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Onao,  son  of  Luca.     Soprani,    iii  248. 
Camerata,  Gins.,  a  Venetian,  d.  1762,  aged  94.    LongM.    ii.  297. 
Quaerino,  da,  F.  Giacomo,  painted  in  1321.    Delia  Voile,    i.  274,  333* 
Camiilo,  according  to  some,  of  the  noble  house  of  Incontri  di  Yolterra, 

pupil  to  Guido,  lived  in  1634.     Guida  di  Volterra.  iii.  102. 
Campagnola,  Girolamo,  a  Paduan,  in  mistake  referred  to  the  MarcaTre- 
vigiana  by  Guarienti ;  flourished  in  the  fifteenth   century.     Vmari. 
ii.  177. 

■  Giulio,  his  son,  flourished  about  1500.     Guida  di  Padova. 

i.  107,— ii.  177. 

•  Domenico,  supposed  son  of  Giulio,  but  only  his  pupil  and  a 


Venetian,  not  a  Paduan.    Morelli,  Notizia,  p.  n.  p.  110.     lived  in 

1543.    MS.    i.  99,—  ii.  177. 
Campana,  Andrea,  a  Modenese,  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Tiraboschi • 

ii.  Mb.  § 

■■—  Tommaso,  a  Bolognese,   pupil  to  the  Caracci.     Malvatia. 

iii.  128. 
Campanna,  Pietro,  of  Flanders,    d.    decrepit   in    1570.     Palomino. 

I  401. 
Campi,  Galeazzo,  a  Cremonese,  d.  1536,  aged  61.   Zaitt.    ii.  425. 

Giulio,  his  son,  b.  about  1500,  d.  1572.    Zaist.    ii.  432. 

■■■         Antonio,  Cav.,  another  son,  living  in  1586.    Zaitt.    Made  his 

will  in  1591.     Oretti,  Memor.    ii.  435. 
■  ■     ■■    Vincenzio,  another  son,  d.  1591.    Zatit.    See  what  is  said  re- 
lating to  the  epochs  of  the  three  brothers,  ii.  436 
—  Bernardino,  b.  1522,  was  living  in  1584.   Zaist.  Some  autograph 

letters  of  Bernardino,  copied  from  Oretti,  bear  date  1588,  89,  and  90. 

ii.  437,510. 
Campidoglio,  da,  Michelangiolo,  a  Roman,  flourished  about  1600.  Pascolt. 

i.  490. 
Campiglia,  Gio.  Domenico,  a  Lucchese,  b.  1692.    JR.  Gall,  di  Firenze. 

i.  259. 
Campino,  Gio.  da  Camerino,  a  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Or- 

UrndL    i.  455. 
Campo,  da,  liberate,  painted  in  1418.    Federici.    ii.  93. 
CampolO)  Placido,  a  Messinese,  d.  in  the  plague  of  1743,  aged  50.  Hakert, 

ii.  63. 
parapora,  Francesco,  della  Polcevera,  in  the  Genovese,  d.  1763.    Batti. 

ii.  285. 
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Canal,  Antonio,  a  Venetian,  called nCanaletto,*.  1768,  age* 71. 
ii.  317. 

Fabio,  a  Venetian,  b.  1708.    Zoayat.    d.  17*7.    ZamettL  iu3*tt. 

Cane,  Carlo,  off  Tama,  painted  am  1600,  as  we  learn  from  Gin.  ft  earn 

Irico,  in  his  account  off  Trine*  who  eitea  two  altar-pieees  dated  the  amid 

year  with  the  —me  of  Trmrmie.    Oilaadi  ndstahee  in  saying  he  was 

bora  m  the  Milaname,  1*18,  e\  aged  7*.    iL  529,  537. 

Caneti,  F.  Francemcantonio,  da  Cremona,  a  Capuchin,  b.  1652,  d.  1711. 

Zeis'.    M.  461. 
Canneri,  Anaelmo,  a  Veronese,  flonriahed  in  1575.  GuarientL  iL  223. 
Uiiaw,  Gio.  A*ae^mRoaMn,d.l6^raged49.    PemoK  and  PmewerL 

i.  457. 
Canozio,  ate  Da  Lendinara. 
Cantarini,  Siamone,  or  Sim  ana  da  Peearo,  bv  1*12,  d.  1648.    OrtandL 

in.  103. 
CatttbQio.,  off  Fane,  d.  1716.     Valta.    ii.  341. 
Cantdna,  Caterina,  a  Milanese,  lived  in  1591.    Lomazzo.    She  is  called 

byJbfer^,  Barbara,  aad  died  yovngm  1595.    iL  507. 
Canuti,  Domenico  Maria,  a  Bologneae,  d.  1684,  aged  64,  eee  Crespi, 
Fehma  Pittrice,  p.  117,  where  he  correeti  Orhm&r  and  also  L*  Cer* 
/o«A'JB&Zoyna,p.  14,  wmeieheagainalkrieatohHn.    in.  100. 
CamJaoi,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Veronct,  lived  about  1712.     Or*am#.    H.  315. 
Capanna,  Puccio,  a  Florentine,  painted  in  1334.     Vmmi.    Died  early  in 
life.     Vmmri.    Manm  and  othera  read  Cemptma.    i.  333. 

il,  aSienese,fU»riah«dab<mt  1500.    Bettm-i.    i.  299. 

Capitani,  de%  Giufiaao,  or  Grafio  di  Lodi,  pupil  off  Bernardmo  Campi. 

Lame.    iL  511. 
Capitelli,  Bernardino,  a  Sienese,  lived  in  1626.    Lett.  Piitoriehe,  voL  i. 

i.  319. 
Capodiferro,  Gianfranceaco,  a  Bergameae,  d.  about  1533.    Tam.  fi.  127. 
■  Pietro,  brother  of  Giavftaac.    Ziaino,  hi*  sob,  ib. 

Caporali,  Bartol.  da  Perugia.    Hii  works  from  1442  to  1487.    Mmriotti. 

i.341. 
— — —  Giambatiata,  or  Bitti,  his  son,  a  painter  and  architect,  b.  about 
1476;  made  his  will  in  1553.  MarietH.  d.  about  1560.  PanoH.  i.348. 
-Gtttlic^  son  of  Giarabatista,  lived  in  1582.   MariotH.  ii. 


Cappella,  Scipione,  a  Neapolitan,  lived  in  1743.    Dominici.    ii.  63. 
CappelU,  Franc  di  Sassuolo,  once  a  nef  off  the  house  of  Pfe>  tivedin  1368. 
Hrabotchi.    ii.  397. 
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GappeHi,  Gio*  Ant.,  a  Breadan,  b.  1669,  d.  1741.    War.  Diet.    ii.  280. 
Cappellini,  see  ZupeUi,  see  II  Caligarmo.. 

CappeHano,  Gio.  Domemco,  a  Genoese,  b.  1580,  d.  1661.  Soprani,  m.  260. 
Caprioli,  Francesco,  di  Reggio,  panted  in  1482,  d.  156&.    Tlraboschi. 

ii.  346. 
Capugnano,  da*  in  the  Bolognese,  Gio.  or  Zaanmiw,  fired  in  the  tunes  of 

the  Caracci.  Malvasia.  ML  140. 
Capuro,  Francesco,  of  the  district  of  Genoa,  papil  to  Fiaaelku    Soprani: 

iii.  258. 
Caracca,  Isidore,  painted  in  1595.    MS.    iii.  297. 
Caracci  (more  properly  Carracci),  Lodarico,  a  Bolognese*  bb  L555,  <L 

1619.    Malvasia.    i.  216, 438,— ii.  513,— iii.  70. 

Paolo,,  his  brother-    Makmtia.    vL  74, 

Agoatino,  his  cousin,  b.  1558,  d.  1601.    fiae  Iuerip*  in  the  ca- 
thedral at  Parma,  i.  109,  438,— a.  412,— iii.  74.  . 
Annibal,  brother  of  Agostino,  d.  1600,  aged  49.  Jfctior*.  L  438, 

— iL  412r— m.  74. 

Francesco,  their  brother,  <L  1622,  aged  27.    Mahmeia.    ku  81. 

Antonio,  son  of  Agostino,  d.  1618,  aged  35.    Malvaeitu  ib. 

Caraccino,  tee  Mutinari. 

Caracciolo,  Gio.  Batista,  called  Batistiello,  a  Neapolitan,  cL  1641.    Doms- 

nici.    ii.  34* 
Garadosso,  a  Milanese,  worker  in  niello..    Vamri.  Or  perhaps  Caradeaao 

Foppa  da  Pavia,  otherwise  called  a  Milanese,    Mortll.  Note.   Flou- 
rished about  1500.    i.100. 
Caravaggio,  da,**  Amerighi,  set  Secchi,  tee  Caldara* 
Caravoglia,  Bartolommeo,  a  Piedmontese,  lived  in  1673.    AT.  Qvida-di 

TorrifW.  iiL310. 
Carboncino,  Gio.,  a  Venetian  knight.    Hia  records  up  to  1680  j  when  ho 

went  to  Rome.    MS.  Melchiori.    He  afterward*  returned  and  painted 

much  in  his  native  place*     QumrienH*    iL  241* 
Carbone,  Gio.  di  S.  Severino,  Acad,  of  S.  Lucain  1666.  Pmeoli.  i.  457. 
Gio.  Bernardo,  a  Genoese,  d.  1683,  aged  69.    BattL    iii.  267. 

See  alto  Scacciani. 
Cardi,  see  Da  Cigoli. 
Cardisco,  called  Marco  Calabrese,  flourished  Iron  1506  to  1&4&    Vaetori. 

ii.  20. 
Corducci,  or,  as  he  sign*  himself,  in  Conom,  Carducho,  Bartolommeo,  s 
Florentine,  b.  about  1560,  d.  1610*    BeUdmucd.    i.  200. 
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Carducci,  Vincenzio,  bit  brother,  d.  1638,  aged  60.     Conca.    i.  200. 
Cariani,  Gio.,  a  Bergamese.  Hia  notices  to  1519.     Taut.    ii.  144. 
Carigliano,  da,  Biagio,  pupil  to  RicciareUi.     Vatari:  who  mistook  his 

country.    Bead  Cutighano.    i.  206. 
Carlevaris,  Luca,  of  Udine,  b.  1665,  living  in  1718.     Orlandi.     d.  1731. 

MS.   He  was  called  di  Ca  Zenobrio,  and  commonly  Casanobrio,  from 

the  noble  family  who  patronised  him.    ii.  315. 
Carlieri,  Alberto,  b.  at  Borne  in  1672,  living  in  1718.     Orlandi.   i.  541, 
Carlini,  P.  Alberigo  da  Pescia,  Minore  Osservante.    d.  1775,  aged  70. 

i.  249. 
Carlone,  orCarloni,  Orlandi,  Gio.,  a  Genoese,  d.  1630,  at  Milan,  aged 39, 

Ratti.    ii.  517, — iii.  263. 

Gio.  Batista,  his  brother,  d.  1680,  aged  about  86.  Ratti.  id, 

>  Andrea,  or  Gio.  Andrea,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  1626.     PascoM. 

Or  rather  1639,  d,  1697.    Ratti.  iii.  278. 

•  Ntacolo,  brother  of  Andrea,  and  pupil  of  the  same,  iii.  279. 


Carnerale,  Fra.,  or  P.  Bartol.  Corradini,  a  Dominican,  from  TJrbino, 

tired  in  1474;  appears  to  have  been  deceased  in  1478.    Lazzari. 

i.  337,  357. 
— -■  Domenico,  da  Modena,  painted  in  1654.     TirabosckL  ii.  356, 

Carnio,  Antonio  del  Friuli,  was  living  in  1680.     Guarienti.  ii.  259. 

Giacomo,  survived  the  year  1680.    Renaldis.    ii.  260. 

Carnuli,  da,  in  the  Genoese,  F.  Simone  Francescano,  painted  in  1519, 

Soprani,    iii.  238. 
Caroselli,  Angiolo,  a  Roman,  b.  1585,  d.  1653.    Passeri.    i.  454. 
Carotto,  Gio.  Franc,  a  Veronese,  b.  1470,  d.  aged  76.    Pozzo.    ii.  329, 

—iii.  298. 
— —  Gio.,  his  brother,  d.  aged  about  60.    Pozzo.    ii.  122,  330. 
Carpaccio,  Vittore,  a  Venetian.     His  works  up  to  1520.     Zanetti.    On 

his  portrait,  executed  by  himself,  in  possession  of  the  Giustiniani  alle 

Zattere,  he  inscribed  the  year  1522.    MS.    ii.  104. 
— —  Benedetto,  also  a  Venetian,  although  claimed  by  the  people  of 

Istria,  like  the  preceding.     His  notices  up  to  1541.    MS.  ib. 
Carpi  and  Testa,  Ferrarese  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century.    Cittadella. 

iii.  195. 
—  or  de'  Carpi,  Girolamo  da  Ferrara,  b.  1501,  d.  aged  55.     Vasari. 

Or  aged  68.    Baruffaldi.    iii.  204. 
da,  Alessandro,  pupil  of  Costa.    Malvasia.    Lived  about  the  middle 

of  the  sixteenth  century.     Oretti  CarU    ii.  347. 
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Carpi,  Ugo,  flourished  in  1500.     Orlandi.    i.  99,— ii.  358. 

Carpioni,  Giulio,  a  Venetian,  b.  1611,  d.  1674.  Orlandi.  ii.  264, 270, 288. 

Carlo,  his  son.    MS.  ii.  270. 

Carradori,  Jac.  Filippo  da  Faenza.      His  altar-piece  at   S.   Cecilia  di 

Faenza,  with  name  and  date  of  1582.     Oretti,  Mem.    iii.  31. 
Carrari,  Baldassare,  and  Matteo  his  son,  of  Ravenna,  living  about  1511. 

Guida  $i  Ravenna,    iii.  26. 
Carrega,  b.  a  Sicilian,  flourished  during  the  last  century.    MS.   ii.  50. 
Camera,  Rosalba,  a  Venetian,  b.  1675,  d.  1757.    Zanetti.     According 

to  Freddy,  b.  at  Vienna  in  1672.    ii.  314. 
Carrucci,  see  Da  Pontormo. 

Cartfesani,  Niccolo,  a  Messinese,  b.  1670,  d.  1742.  Florent.  Diet.    ii.  66. 
Casa,  Gio.  Martino,  di  Vercelli,  lived  about  1654.     MS.   ii.  505. 

della,  $ee  Bernabei. 

Casalini,  see  Torelli. 

Casanobrio,  ought  to  be  written  Ca  Zenobrio,  see  Carlevaris. 

Caqella,  Gio.  Andrea   da  Lugano,  painted  at  Turin  in  1658.     Nuova 

Guida  di  Torino,    iii.  309. 

■  Giacomo.    ib. 

— —  Francesco,  a  Cremonese,  lived  in  1517.    Zaist.    ii.  426. 
~—  Polidoro,  a  Cremonese,  flourished  in  1345.     Zaist.    ii.  421. 
Caselli,  Cristoforo,  called  Cristoforo  da  Parma,  and  also  II  Temperello, 

painted  in  1499.    Affb.    ii.  372. 
Casembrot,  Abramo,  of  Holland,  a  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 

Messina.    Hakert.    ii.  53. 
Casentino,  di,  Jacopo,  died  old  in  1380.     Vasari.    i.  67,  70. 
Casini,  Gio.  da  Varlongo  in  the  Flor.  territory,  b.  1689,  d.  1748.   R.  Gall. 

ofFlor.    i.  252. 
—  Valore  and  Domenico,  Florentine  pupils  of  Passignano.    Raldi- 

nueei.    i.  240. 
— —  Vittore,  a  Florentine,  assistant  to  Vasari,  i.  201. 
Casolani,  Alessandro,  a  Sienese,  b.  1552,  d.  1606.  Baldinucci.  i.  311,  470. 

■  Cristoforo,  or  Ilario,   his  son,  called    by  mistake   Consolano, 
deceased  in  the  pontif.  of  Urban  VIII.    Baglione.    i.  312, 470. 

Casoli,  Ippolito,a  Ferrarese,  lived  in  1577,  d.  1622.  Baruffaldi.  iii.  205. 
Casone,  Gio.  Batista,  b.  in  Sarzana,  lived  in  1668.     Soprani,    iii.  257. 
Cassana,  Gio.  Francesco,  b.  in  the  Genoese,  d.  at  Mirandola,  about  1700, 

aged  80.    Ratti.    Or  b.  1611,  d.  1691.   Roy.  Gall,  of  Florence,  and 

Oretti  Cart.    iii.  268. 
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Cassana,  Niccole,  ton  of  Gio.  Francesco,  b.  at  Venice  m  1669,  «L  at 

London,  in  1713.    Batti.    Or  rather  1714.     Gio.  Agortmo  Comma, 

his  brother,  in  a  letter  of  the  Car.  Oretti.     iii.  268. 
(afio.  Agostiao,  another  son,  caned  Ab.  Castas*,  4.  at  Genoa  ia 

1720,  aged  62.    itstfi.    tf. 

Gio.  Batista,  a  third  son,  d.  at  Mirandom,  shortly  after  17O0. 

Haiti,   ib. 
Maria  Vittoria,  daughter  of  Gio.  Franc.,  d.  at  Venice   in  1711. 

Batti.    ib. 
Casaiani,  P.  Stefano,  called  II  Certosino,  a  Locchese,  painted  in  the  Certosa 

of  Siena,  in  1660.    Delia  Vatte.  Lett.  Seu.  torn.  iii.  p.  323.  i.  S59. 
Cassino,  di,  Bartolommeo,  a  Milanese.    His  altar-piece  of  the  Immaoe- 

lata,  dated  1513.    MS.    n.  470. 
Castagno,  del  (in  the  Florentine  state),  Andrea,  d.  about  1477,  aged  74. 

Baldinucci.    i.  80. 
Castagnoli,  Cesare  and  Bartolommeo,  of  Cartel  Franco,  the  former  painted 

in  1570.     Federici.    ii.  222. 
Castelfranco,  da,  Orario,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Titian.    Zmnetti.    Or  in 

1600.  Melch. ;  who  calls  him  also,  Orazio  dal  Paradito,  vokatio  whl. 

p.a.d.m.d.lxviii.  is  read  on  a  large  Titianesque  pafia  of  S.  Antonio 

Ab.,inthe  church  of  the  Dominicans,  at  Capo  d'latria.   M&S.  ii.  174. 
Castellacci,  Agostino,  da  Pesaro,  pupil  of  Cignani,  b.  1670.     Coined, 

torn.  viii.     iii.  168. 
Castellani,  Ant.,  a  Bolognese,  scholar  of  the  CaraceL    Matoasia.  iii.  129- 
— —  Lionardo,  a  Neapolitan,  painted  in  1568.     Vatari.    h.  2L. 
Castellini,  Giacomo,  a  Bolognese,  living  in  1678.    Mahmria.    m.  98. 
Castellino,  il,  da  Monza,  or  GioseJEb  Antonio  Gattelii,  Using  in  1718. 

Orlandi.    ii.  536. 
Castello,  da,  Francesco,  of  Flanders,  d.   in  the  pontiftcate  of  Clement 

VIII.,  aged  80.    Baglione.    i.  426. 
Giacomo,  a  painter  of  animals  at  Venice,  about  1600.     MS. 

ii.  290. 
Bernardo,  a  Genoese,  d.  1629,  aged  72.    Soprani.    i.438* — 

iii.  250. 

■  Valeric,  his  son,  d.  1659,  aged  34.    Soprani,    in.  859. 

■  Castellino,  their  relation,  d.  at  Turin,  1649,  aged  70,  Iii.  -tfift. 
Niccolo,  his  son,  living  in  1668.     Soprani,    iii.  263. 

-  Gio.  Batista,  called  II  Berganasco,  d.  1570.    Pahm.    1*79. 


aged  70.     Soprani.    Or  80  by  Orlandi.    i.  144,— iii.  246. 
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Castello,  Fabrizio  and  Granello,  his  bobs.    MattL    iiL  248. 
CasteUucci,  Salvi  d'Arezzo,  b.  1608,  d.  1672.    Jfff.    i.  265, 494. 

■        Pietro,  his  son.     Orlandi.    i.  494. 

CastigMone,  Gio.  Benedetto,  a  Genoese,  called  HGieefcette,  b.  16X6,  d. 

at  Mantua,  1670.     Soprani,    iii.  273. 
— Francesco,  his  son,  d.  at  Genoa,  at  an  advanced  Age,  in  1716. 

Haiti,    iii.  274. 
Salvatore,a  brother  of  Gio.  Benedetto.    Ratti.    ib. 


Castiglioni,   da,    Bartolomtneo,  a  pupil  of  Gfrdio  Romano.      Vasari. 

ii.  331. 
Catalani,Antonio,  called  at  Bologna  B  Romano,  pupil  of  Albani.  i.  463, 

—iii.  92. 

two  others,  named  Antoni  Catalani,  of  Messina,  the  first  termed 

rAntico,  b.  1560,  d.  1630,  the  second,  called  the  Younger,  b.  1585,  d. 
1666.    Hakert.    i.  470. 

Catelani,  F.  Bernardo,  a  Capuchin  of  Urbino.    i.  400. 

Catena,  Vincenzio,  a  Venetian,  d.  1530.     ZanetU.    ii.  107. 

Caterino  and  Angelo,  artists  of  the  thirteenth  century,  of  the  Venetian 

school.    MS.    n.  79. 
Cati,  Pasquale  da  Jesi,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Paid  T.,  aged  70.    Bag- 

lione.    i.  425. 
Cattanio,  Costanzo,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  1665,  aged  63.    Maruffiddi.  iii.  220. 
Cattapane,  Luca,  a  Cremonese,  was  young  hi  1585.    Zaitt.    Painted  in 

1597.     OretH,  Mem.    ii.  443. 
Cattamara,   Paoluccio,  a  Neapolitan,  appears  to  have  lived  in  1718. 

Orlandi.    ii.  66. 
Cavagna,  Gio.  Paolo,  a  Bergamese,  painted  in  1591,  d.  1627.    Tom. 

ii.  282. 

Francesco,  his  son,  called  UCavagnnolo,  d.  about  1630.     Tasri. 

ii.  283. 

Cavalli,  Alberto,  a  Savonese,  painted  at  Verona  about  1549.     Guarieuti. 

ii.  334. 
Cavallini,  Pietro,  a  Roman,  d.  1344,  (Moms,  Notes  to  Bal&tmcci),  aged 

85.     Vasari.    i.  332. 
Cavallino,  Bernardo,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  1622,  d.  1656.    Dominici.    ii.  41. 
Cavallucci,  Antonio,  da  Sermoneta,  d.  at  Rome  in  1795,  aged  about  43. 

Elogi  dei  Vinci  e  de*  Rossi,  i.  531. 
Csvalori,  Mirabello,  see  Da  Sahncorno. 
Cavarozzi,  see  Cresoenzi. 
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Carina,  Pierfranco,  a  Bolognese,  d.  1733.    Zanetti.    Or  b.  1675,  on 

14th  October,  d.  1733.     Oretti,  Mem.    iiL  156. 
Cavaszola,  Paolo,  a  Veronese,  d.  aged  31.     Vasari.    ii.  207. 
Cavazzone,  Francesco,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1559,  living  in  1612.     Crespi. 

iii.  128. 
Cavazzoni,  ace  Zanotti. 
Cavalcabo,  Baroni  Gaiparantonio  di  Saeco,  b.  1682,  d.  1759.     Vannetti. 

ii.  310. 
Cavedone,  Jacopo,  of  Sasanolo,  b.  1577,  d.  1660.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  361, 

-4ii.  122. 
Caveraegno,  Agoatino,  a  Bergamete.    Hii  will  in  1539,  and  his  work* 
.    dated  1552.     Taut.    ii.  124. 
Caala,  Slgiamondo,  da  Modena,  b.  1637,  painted  in  1682.     Tiraboschi. 

ii.  363. 
Ceccarini,  Sebastiano,  of  Urbino.    Laizari.    d.  at  Fano,  almost  an 

octogenarian,  about  1780.    MS.    Hi.  168. 
Ceccato,  Lorenzo,  a  Venetian  worker  in  mosaic,  flourished  towards  the 

end  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Zanetti.    ii.  232. 
Cecchini,  Ant.  di  Pesaro,  b.  about  1660.     Colucci,  torn.  vi.    ii.  244. 
Cecco,  Bravo,  see  Montelatici. 

di,  Martino,  a  Sienese,  painted  about  1380.    D.  Voile.    L  281. 

Cedaspe,  tee  Cespede. 

Celesti,  Car.  Andrea,  a  Venetian,  b.  1637,  d.  1706.     Orlandi.     it  293. 

Celi,  Placido,  a  Messinese,  d.  1710.    Hakert.    ii.  44. 

Celio,  Cay.  Gaspare,  a  Roman,  d.  old,  in  1640.     Bag  Hone.    i.  469. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  a  Florentine,  b.  1500,  d.  1572.    Bottari.    i.  109. 

Cennini,  Cennino,  da  Colle,  living  in  1437.    Baldinucci.    i.  68,  86. 

Centino,  see  Nagli. 

Cerajuolo,  del,  Ant.,  a  Florentine,  pupil  of  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio.    Vasari, 

i.  164. 
Cerano.    In  the  gallery  qf  the  Marini  Serano.     See  Crespi. 
Ceresa,  Carlo,  a  Bergamese,  d.  1679,  aged  70.     Tarn.    ii.  284. 
Cerquozzi,  called  Michaelang.  delle  Battaglie,  and  Michaelangelo  delle 
Bambocciate,  a  Roman,  b.  1602,  {Baldinucci,  1600),  d.  1660.  Passeri. 
i.  486. 
Cerrini,  Giandomenico,  called  II  Cavalier  Perugino,  b.  1609,  d.  1681. 

Pascoli.    i.  459. 
■  Lorenzo,  a  Florentine,  pupil  of  Cristoforo  Allori.    Baldinucci. 

i.  217,  240. 
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Cerruti,   Michelangelo,  a  painter  of  this  century.     Ouida  di  Rama. 

i.  520. 
Certosrao,  il,  see  Cassiani. 
Ceru,  Bortolo,  a  Venetian,  and  pupil  of  Verona,  d.  before  1660.  Boschini. 

ii.  291. 
Ceruti,  Fabio,  a  Milanese,  pupil  of  Agricola.    MS.    ii.  537. 
Cenra,  Pierantonio,  or  rather  Gio.  Maria,  a  Bolognese,  flourished  in  1640, 

or  1650.    Guida  di  Bologna.    Painted  in  1667.    OrettitMem.    iii.  99. 
— — -della,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Milanese,   flourished  about  1550.    MS. 

ii.  499. 
Cervelli,  Federigo,  a  Milanese,  his  work  dated  1668.     Catalogo  Vianelli. 

Flourished  in  1690.     Orlandi.    ii.  249. 
Cervetti,  Felice,  of  Turin,  painted  in  1764.   N.  Guida  di  Torino,   iii.  315. 
Cervi,  Bernardo,  a  Modenese,  d.  young  in  1630.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  363. 
Cesare,  Padre,  see  Pronti. 
Cesarei,  Pietro,  called  sometimes  Perino,  or  Perino  da  Perugia,  tiring 

in  1595.    Pascoli.    i.  426. 
— —  Serafino,  of  Perugia,  his  painting  of  1554.    MS.    ib. 
Cesari,  Cav.  Giuseppe  d'Arpino,  d.  an  octogenarian,  1640.     Baglione. 

Or  rather  aged  72.     Stat,  della  eh.  Later,    i.  421,  438,— ii.  31,  35. 
— —  Bernardino,  his  brother,  d.  young,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V. 

Baglione.    i.  423. 
Cesariano,  Cesare,  a  Milanese,  b.  1483,  d,  1543.    MS.    ii.  491. 
Ceschini,  Gio.,  a  Veronese,  pupil  of  Orbetto.    Pozzo.    ii.  275. 
Cesi,  Bartolommeo,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1556,  d.  1629.    Malvasia.    iii.  49. 

Carlo,  b.  near  Rieti,  in  1626,  d.  1686.    Pascoli.    i.  495. 

Cespede,  or  rather  Cespedes,  Palomino,  in  Rome  called  Cedaspe,  Paolo, 

of  Cordova,  painted  at  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII. 

Baglione.     Palomino  adds,  that  he  painted  also  in  Spain,  and  d. 

1608.    i.  416. 
Chenda.  il,  or  Alfonso  Rivarola,  a  Ferrarese,  b.  1607,  d.  1640.    Baruf- 

fiUdi.    iii.  219. 
Chere,  di,  Gio.,  a  Lorenese,  painted  in  Venice,  as  appears,  about  1600. 

Zanettif  Guida,    ii.  227. 
Chsappe,  Gio.  Batista,  di  Nori,  d.  1765,  aged  42.    Ratti.    iii.  285. 
Chiari,  Giuseppe,  a  Roman,  b.  1654,  d.  1727.   Pascoli.   More  correctly, 

he  died  1733,  aged  68.     Galletti,  Inter.  Bom.    i.  505. 
Tommasso,  pupil  of  Maratta,  d.  1733,  aged  68.     OretH,  dalC 

Epatiffio.    ib. 
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CbUiini,  Marcantonio,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1652,  d.  1730.  Zanotti.   iii,  175. 

Chiaveghino,  tee  Mainardi. 

Chiavistelli,  Jacopo,  a  Florentine,  pupil  to  Colonna,  b.  1618,  d.  1698. 

Boy.  Gail,  of  Florence.    L  161. 
Chiesa,  Silvestro,  a  Genovese,  d.  young  in  1657.     Soprani,    til  271. 
Chighi,  tee  Ghisi. 
Chimenti,  see  Da  Empoli. 

Chiodarolo,  Gio.  Maria,  a  Bolognese,  pupil  of  Fntneia.  Mahasia.    Hi.  23. 
Ciafferi,  Pietro,  a  Pisan,  called  Lo  Smargiasso,  or  the  bully,  living  in 

1651.    Morrona.    i.  238. 
Cialdieri,  Girolamo,  di  Urbino,  b.  1593.    Luzon.    Flourished  about 

1650.     Guida  di  Urbino.    i.  450. 
Ciampelli,  Ageetiao,  a  Florentine,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.! 

aged  62.    Baglione.    t  194. 
Cianfanini,  Benedetto,  pupil  to  Frate.     Vatari.    i.  153. 
Caarla,  Rafiaello,  an  Urbineae,  a  paanter  of  earthenware  in  the  time  of 

Taddeo  Zuccaro.    Lazzari.    i.  435. 
Ciarpi,  Baccio,  a  Florentine,  b.  1578,  d.  1642.    Patteri.    i  195. 
Cieeri,  Bernardino,  a  Pavese,  b.  1650,  living  in  1718.    Orlandi.    ii.  535. 
Cigognini,  Ant,  a  Cremoneae  of  the  fifteenth  century.    Zaitt.    ii.  426. 
Cigoli,  da,  in  the  Florentine  state,  Car.  Lodovioo  Cardi,  b.  1559,  <L 

1613.     Baldinucci.    i.  211, 
Cignani,  Go.  Gar.  Carlo,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1628,  d.  1719.  Zanotti.  iii.  143. 

Co.  Felice,  b.  in  Forli,  1660,  d.  1724.    Zanotti.    UL  157. 

■  Co.  Paolo,  b.  there  1709,  living  in  1739.     Zanotti.     d.  5th 

February,  1764.    Qretti,  Mem.    ib. 
Cignaroli,  Gio.  Bettino,  a  Veronese,  h.  1706,  dL  1770.    Bevilacqita,  Life 

of  Cignaroli.    ii.  312. 
P.  Felioe,  Minor  Osservanti,  his  brother,  d.  1795,  aged  70. 

ii.  313. 

■      Gio.  Domeaieo,  another  brother.    Omda  di  Bergamo,    ib. 
Cima,  tee  Da  Conegliano. 

Cimabue,  or  Gualtieri,  Gio.,  a  Florentine,  b.  1240,  <L  1300.  Vatari.  L  41. 
Cimaroli,  Gio.  Batista,  da  Salb,  on  the  Lake  of  Garda.    Was  living  in 

1718.     Orlandi.    ii.  315. 
Cimatori,  tee  Visaed. 

Cincinnati  Romolo,  a  Florentine,  d.  old  in  1600.    Palomino,    i.  190. 
Cav.  Diego  Romolo,  his  son,  b.  at  Madrid,  d.  at  Rome,  in. 

1625.    Palomino,    ib. 
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Cincinnato,  Cay.  Francesco  Romolo,  another  son,  d.  1636,  at  Some. 

Palomino,    i.  190. 
Cinganelli,  Michele,  a  Florentine,  painted  at  Pisa  about  1600.   Morrow. 

i.  219. 
Cingiaroli,  Pozzo ;  or  Cignaroli,  Orlandi.  Martino  and  Pietro,  of  Verona, 

lived  at  Milan  in  1718.    Pozzo,    ii.  537. 
Scipione,  son  of  Martino,  a  Milanese,  living  in  1718.     Or- 

land*,     ib. 
Cinqni,  Gio.,  b.  in  the  Florentine  state,  1667,  d.  1743.    Boy,  Gall,  of 

Florence,    i.  249. 
Ciocca,  Cristof.,  a  Milanese,  pupil  to  i/omacso.    Lomazzo.    ii.  503, 
Cipriani,  Gio.  Batista,  a  native  of  Pistoia,  d.  in  London,  about  1790. 

MS.    i.  257. 
Circignani,  Niccotd,  dalle  Pomeranee,  d.  about  1588,  aged  72.    Baglione. 

This  is  not  correct,  as  he  was  painting  in  1591.     Guide  of  Volterra. 

He  signs  himself  Ntcolaus  Circignanus  Volterranue.    i.  205,  416. 

■  Antonio,  his  son,  d,  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  aged 

60.    Baglione.    i.  205,  469. 
Cirello,   Giulio,  a  Padnan,   flourished   W  16?7.      GtUdq  di  Padova. 

ii.  267. 
Citta  di  Castello,  da,  Francesco,  pupil  to  Pietro  Perugino.    i.  349, 
Cittadella,  Bartolom.,  a  Venetian,  living  about  1690.    Gnarienli.  ii.  271. 
Cittadini,  Pierfranc,  called  the  Milanese,  d.  1681  at  Bologna,  aged  65. 

Creepi.   Or  died,  aged  68,  in  1681.  Oretti,  fieaktry  of  the  Anmmziata. 

ii.  532,— iii.  173. 
Gio.  Batista,  his  son,  d.  1693,  aged  36,    Oretti,  Mm,    ib. 


■  Carlo,  another  son,  d.  1744,  aged  75,    Oretti,  Mem.    ib. 

■  Angiol  Michele,  another  son.     Creepi.    ib. 

•  Gaetano  and  GiroUmo,  sons  of  Carlo.    Creepi.    iii.  173. 


Civaffi,  Franc,  of  Perugia,  b.  1660,  d.  1703..    PaecoU.    i.  516. 

Civerchio,  or  Verchio,  called  the  elder,  Vinoenaio,  da  Crema,  painted  at 
Milan  about  1460.  Lomazzo.  But  it  seems  he  could  scarcely  then  be 
so  old,  as  there  exist  documents  at  Crema  shewing  him  to  be  living 
there  in  1535.  Zlbaldone  Cremate*  for  year  1795.  In  the  Notizia 
MorelU  he  is  termed  Cherto  el  Former,    ii.  88,  467. 

Civetta,  or  perhaps  Enrico  ale  Bis*  a  Bohemian,  living  about  1590. 
Lomazzo.    d.  at  Ferrara.    ii.  286,  208, 

Claret,  Gio.,  of  Flanders,  painted  in  fiftdmont  about  1600.  Delia  VaUe. 
iii.  305. 
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Claudio,  Maestro,  a  French  painter  of  glass,  d.  in  die  pontificate  of 

Giulio  II.     Vaaari.    i.  172. 
Clementone,  tee  Boedardo. 
Clorio,  D.  Giulio,  of  Croazia,  d.  1578,  aged  80.     Bottari.    i.  146,— 

ii.  336. 
Coccorante,  Lionardo,  a  Neapolitan,  painted  in  1743.    Dommici.     ii.  66. 
Cockier,  or  Cosier,  Michele,  di  Malines,  b.  1497,  d.  1592.    Baldinucci. 

i.401. 
Coda,  Benedetto,  da  Ferrara,  d.  about  1520.    Baruffaldi.    iii.  27. 
• Bartolommeo,  his  son ;  he  signs  himself  Bartholomew  Artminensis, 

and  painted  in  1543.     Oretti,  Mem.    ib. 
Codagora,  and  Cadagora  by  Dommici,  Viviano,  called  by  mistake  II 

Viviani.    Flourished  about  1650.    i.  491,— ii.  51. 
Codibue,  Gio.  Bat.,  a  Modenese,  painted  in  1598.     Tirabotchi.    ii.  355. 
Cola,  di,   Gennaro,  a   Neapolitan,    b.    about  1320,  d.  about    1370. 

Dominici.    ii.  4. 
Colantonio,  di,  Marzio,  a  Roman,  d.  at  Turin  in  the  pontif.  of  Paul  V. 

Baglume.    i.  433, — iii.  303. 
Coli,  Gio.,  a  Lucchese,  d.  1682,  aged  47.     Orlandi.    i.  259. 
Collaceroni,  Agostino,  a  Bolognese,  pupil  to  P.  Pozzi.     Guida  <T  Ascoli. 

i.  508,  541. 
Colle,  dal,  near  Citta  S.  Sepolcro,  Raffaellino,  painted  in  1546.     Vasari. 

i.  170,  398. 
Colleoni,  Girolamo,  a  Bergamese.     His  Memor.  from  1532  up  to  1555, 

or  thereabouts.     See  the  Annotation*  to  Tout,    ii.  187. 
Colli,  Antonio,  a  pupil  of  P.  Pozzo.     Guida  di  Roma.    i.  541. 
Colombano,  Bernardin,  .painted  at  Pavia  in  1515,    Pitture  dr  Italia. 

ii.  476. 
Colombini,  Gio.,  of  Trerisi,  d.  1774.    Federici.    ii.  318. 
Colonna,  Angiol  Michele,  b.  1600,  in  the  diocese  of  Como  in  district  of 

Revel,  d.  1687  at  Bologna.     Cretpi.    i.  229,— iii.  138,  285. 

Melchior,  a  supposed  pupil  of  Tintoret.    Zanetti.    ii.  196. 

_ Girolamo,  see  Mengozzi. 

Coloretti,  Matteo,  da  Reggio,  b.  1611.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  367. 
Coltellini,  Michele,  a  Ferrarese,  lived  in  1517.     Barvffaldi.    iii.  194. 
Comande,  Franc.,  a  Messinese,  a  pupil  of  Guinaccia.    Hakert.    ii.  21. 

—  Gio.  Simone,  his  brother,  b.  1588.  ib. 

Comendich,  Lorenzo,  b.  at  Verona,  flourished  in  Milan  about  1700.  Gua- 
rienti.    ii.  287,  537. 
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Comi,  Girolamo,  da  Modena,  flourished  about  1550.     Tiraboechi.     At 

S.  Michelein  Bosco  he  inscribed  on  one  of  his  pictures  the  year  1563. 

Oretti,  Memor.    ii.  367. 
Franc,  otherwise  called  II  Muto  di  Verona,  or  II  Fornaretto,  was 

living  in  1718.  Pozzo.    d.  the  2d  Jan.  1737,  aged  55.   Oretti  Memor. 

in.  150. 
Commendnno,  a  Bergamese,  of  the  school  of  Nova.     Tani.    ii.  88. 
Como,  da,  F.  Emannele,  Minor.  Rtform.,  painted  in  1660.    MS.    d.  at 

Rome,  1701,  aged  76.     Orlandi.    ii.  536. 
Comodi,  Andrea,  a  Florentine,  b.  1560,  d.  1638.    Baldinmcci.    i.  212. 
Compagnoni,  Cay.  Sforza,  a  Maceratese,  lived  about  1650.    MS.    i.  460. 
Conca,  Cay.  Sebastiano,  b.  at  Gaeta,  1676,  d.  1764.  Memorie  delie  belie 

Arti.    L  517. 

Gio.,  his  brother,  ib. 

Conciolo,  painted  at  Subiaco  in  1219.    MS.    i.  330. 

Condivi,  Ascanio,  of  Ripatransone,  pupil  to  Michelangelo  ;  published  a 

life  of  him  in  1553.    i.  133,  144. 
Conegliano,  da,  Cesare,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Titian.    Zanetti,  ii.  174. 

Ciro,  pupil  to  Paul  Veronese,  d.  young,    ii.  222. 

— —  Gio.  Batista,  Cima,  called  from  his  native  place  II  Conegliano. 

His  notices  up  to  1517.    Ridolfi.    ii.  110. 
—  Carlo,  hit  son.    Federici.    ii.  111. 


Consetti,  Antonio,  a  Modenese,  b.  1686,  d.  1766.     Tiraboscki.  ii.  366. 
Consolano,  see  Casolani. 

Contarino,  Cay.  Gio.,  a  Venetian,  b.  1549,  d.  1605.    Ridot/i.    ii.  251. 
Conte,  del,  or  Fasai  Guido,  b.  in  Carpi,  1584,  d.  1649.     TSraboeeM, 

ii.  368. 

Jacopino,  a  Florentine,  d.  1598,  aged  88.    Baglione.    i.  190, 431 . 

Conti,  Cesare  and  Vine,  d*  Ancona,  d.  in  the  pontif.  of  Paul  V.    Baglione. 

i.  432,— ill.  30. 
— -  Domenico,  a  Florentine,  pupil  to  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Vatari.  i.  161. 

Conti,  Francesco,  a  Florentine,  b.  1681,  d.  1760.    It.  Gall.  i.  252. 

—  Gio.  Maria,  a  Parmigianese,  painted  in  1660.    Affb.    ii.  413. 
Contri,  Antonio,  a  Fferrarese,  d.  1732.    BarvfiFaldi.    Hi.  227. 

Francesco,  his  son,  and  successors  of  the  school,    ib. 

Coppa,  apupilofMagnasco  at  Milan.    Ratti.    ii.  537. 

— —  tee  Giarola. 

Coppi,  or  del  Meglio,  Jacopo,  da  Peretola,  in  the  Flor.  state,  b.  1523, 

d.  1591.    R.  Gall,  of  Florence,    i.  201. 
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Coppola,  Carlo,  a  Neapolitan,  living  in  1065.    Dominici.    iL  61. 

Coraffi,  GraMo,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1641,  a.  at  an  advanced  age.  Creejri. 
iii.  111. 

C^rbellmi,  pupil  of  CiroFerri.    PeasoJf.    i.  496. 

Cordegliagai,  or  Cordelia  Aghi  Giaanetto,  and  Andrea,  of  Veniee,  flou- 
rished the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  Zanetti.  Perhaps 
this  Gianaetto  is  the  Zeuin  (bwjfeon)  of  the  Covsndedor,  often  men-, 
tioDedintheiVWw*.    8m  JToreJfi,  p.  197.    M.  166. 

Corensio,  Cay.  BeUisario,  a  Greek,  b.  about  1586,  cL  1643.  Dominici. 
ii.  30. 

Coma,  defla,  Antonio,  a  Gresaonese,  painted  in  1478.     2Mrf«    it  421. 

Corners,  Carlo,  a  Milanese,  d.  1673,  aged  66.    OrAmA.    H.  526. 

Cornia,  della,  Fabio,  of  Perugino,  of  the  dukes  of  CaatigUone,  b.  1600, 
d.  1643.    Pasco*,    i.  467. 

Corona,  Leonardo  da  Moreno,  b.  1561,  d.  1606.    IKdefC    ii.  239. 

Coronaro,  see  CaM. 

Corradi,  see  del  Ghirlandaio. 

Corftufini,  see  F.  Canarale. 

Correggio,  Frsueeeoo,  a  Bolognese,  tiring  in  16781    MahmUu  iii.  94. 
da,  est  Allegri,  and  Bernieri. 

Corso,  Gio.,  Vincenso,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  about  1643.    Demesfel.  ii.  23. 

Niccolo,  a  Genoese,  painted  in  1503.    Soprtni.    iiL  238. 

Cores,  Valerio,  front  Pavia,  d.  1560,  aged  50.    Soprmni.    iii.  249. 

Cesare,  a  Genoese,  son  of  Valerio,  b.  1510,    Ratti.    d.  about 

1613.    Soprmd.    15, 
■     ■  ■■  DeMde,  his  son,  d.  of  the  plague  in  1657.    Snprttni.    iii.  250. 

Cortese,  P.  Giacomo,  called  II  Borgognone,  a  Jesuit,  b.  1621,  d.  1676. 
Baidinucci.    L  229,241,486. 

Gugliehno,  called  II  Borgognone,   brother  of  the   preceding, 

b.  1628,  d.  1679.    PamolL    i.  496. 

Cortona,  da,  Pietro,  see  Berrettini. 

Urbano,  painted  in  1481.    Delia  Vile.    i.  305. 

Corn,  Domenico,  of  Vlterbi,  d.  1803,  aged  about  80.    MS.    i.  532. 

Cosattini,  Canon.  Giuseppe,  an  Udinese,  painted  in  1672 ;  was  still  Bring 
in  1734.    Renaidis.    ii.  303. 

Cosci,  see  Balducci.    P.  Coshno,  see  Plasza. 

Cosimo,  di  (Rosselli)  Piero,  a  Florentine,  b.  1441,  d.  1521.  Baldinneci. 
i.  90, 166. 

Cofmati,  Adeodato  di  Cosimo,  A  Roman,  worker  in  mosaic*  i.  34. 
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Cosme,  see  Tura. 

Cossa,  Franc,  a  Ferrarese,  living  in  1474.     GtUda  di  Bologna.    Hi.  190. 

Cossale,  Grazio,a  Brescian,  or  rather  Connie,  living  in  1665.    Zamb.f 

p.  114.     ii.  280. 
Costa,  Andrea,  a  Boiogneae,  a  pupil  of  Caracei.   Mahatia.    iii.  126. 

Franc,  a  Genoese,  b.  1672,  d.  1740.    RatH.    iii.  285. 

—  IppoHto,  a  Mantuan,  flourished  m  1538.    Lamo.    ii.  335. 

Lorenzo,  a  Ferrarese,  painted  in  1488,  d.  about  1530.    BaruffeMi. 

iii.  20, 190. 

ano&er  Lorenso,  tired  about  1560.     Vm&rt.    ib. 

Loigiand  Girolaroo,hkbrotheri.     Voita.    ii.  336. 

Tommaso,  of  8aanol»,  b.  1690.     TirahoeckL     Aged  about  56. 

Orlandi,  and  Cart,  Oretti.   ii.  363. 
Costanzi,  Fuddo,  a  Roman,  aBsormtad  to  tie  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  1741, 

d.  1759,  aged  71.    MS.    i.  499. 
Cotignola,  da,  Franoeico,  (Marches!  or  ZaganeJli),  painted  at  Parma  in 

1518.    Affb.    iii.  25. 
.■  Bernardino,  a  younger  brother,  theft  in  1509*     Oretpi,  t»  Me 

Addenda  to  Bantfaldi.    iii.  26. 

Girolamo  Marcheri,  d.  aged  69,  in  the  poatif.  of  Paul  III. 

Vaeari.    Or  1550,  aged  70.    BarvffMi.    iit  22. 
Cozza,  Franc,  b.  at  Istilo  in  the  Cakbreae,  1666,  d.  1682.    Paecolu 
i.  457,— ii.43. 

Gio.  Batista,  a  Milanese,  d.  at  Ferrara  in  1742,  aged  66.     Cttta- 

deUa.    iii.  224. 
Crastona,  (Pitture  <F  Italia)  or  Cristona.  Orlandi. 

Gioseffo,  a  Payese,  b.  1664,  living  in  1718.  Orlandi.   M.  635. 

Creara,  Santo,  a  Veronese,  pupil  to  Felice  BreaaaorcL    His  works  with 

the  year  1603.     Orett.  Mem,    ii.  273. 
Credi,  di,  Lorenzo,  Sciarpelloni,  a  Florentine,  d.  aged  78,  after  1531. 

Bottari.    i.  130. 
Cremona,  da,  Niccolo,  lived  in  1518.    Matmi.    ii.  426. 
Cremonese,  Lattanzio,  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.     Zaitt.     ii. 
— — —  Simone,   perhaps  the  same   as  M.   Simone    da    Napoli. 
ii.  420. 

-  II,  da  Faesi,  see  Bassi,  see  Caletti. 


Cremonini,  Gio.  Batista,  da  Cento,  d.  1610.    Maktaeia.    iii.  53. 
Crescenzi,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Roman,  d.  at  Madrid,  aged  about  63.    Baglione. 
Or  aged  65,  in  1660.    Palomino,    i.  469. 
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Ciescenri,  del,  Bartokmmeo,  Cavaroxri,  da  Viterbo,  <L  young  in  1625. 

Baglkmt.    u  469. 
Cresckme,  Giovanni,  a  Neapolitan,  punted  in  1568.     FaaaW.    iL  21. 
Crespi,  Benedetto,  of  Coma,  and  Anton  Maria,  his  ton,  called  I  Btistmi, 

lived,  at  it  appears,  in  the  seventeenth  century.     OrUmdi.    iL  531. 
—Gio.  Batista,  caDed  n  Cerano,  from  a  district  in  the  Novarese, 
_  d.  1633,  aged  76.     Orlamdi.    it  519. 

■  Gio.  Pietro,  called  also  De*  Castcldi,  graiidmther  of  the  preceding, 
painted  about  1535.    MS.    ib. 

Kanaeuo,  of  the  tame  fiunily,  painted  about  1542.    MS.    ib. 

— —  Damele,  a  Milanese,  d.  1630,  aged  about  40.     OrimuH.    n.  520. 
Car.  Giuseppe,  a   Bolognete,  called  Lo  Spagnnolo,  b.    1665, 
<L  1747.     Grupi.    it  299,— in.  162. 

Antonio,  his  ton,  d.  1781.     Omdm  di  Bologna.    Hi.  163. 


Don.  Loigi,  Canonko,  another  son,  d.  1779.  Omda  di  Bologna,  ib. 

Crespini,  de',  Mario,  of  Coma,  flourished  about  1720.    MS.    iL  538. 

Cresti,  tee  Da  Fatngnano. 

Creti,  Car.  Donato,  a  Cremonese,  b.  1671,  d.  1749,  at  Bologna.     Crespi. 

iii.  151. 
Crevalcore,  da,  PSennaria,  pupil  to  Calvart.    Mahatia.    iii.  48. 
Criscuolo,  Gio.  Angetio,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  about  1573.     Detcrip.  of 

Naples,  1572.    DomimH.    ii.  26. 
—Gio.  FOippo,  hit  brother,  b.  atGaeta,  d.  aged  75,  about  1584. 

Dommiei.    iL  23. 
Crispi,  Scipone,  of  Tortona,  painted  in  1592.      Pitture  tFItaU*  ;  and  in 

1559.     Co.Dunmdo.    iii.  297. 
Cristofbri,   or  Cristofani,  Fabio,   del  Piceno,  a  worker  in  mosaic,  and 

academical  painter  of  S.  Luke  in  1658.    Pascoli.    L  543. 
— — —  Pietro  Paolo,  a  Roman,  hit  ton,  a  mosaic  worker,  lived  in  1736. 

Pascoli.    ib. 
Crivelli,  Angiol  Maria,  called  II  Crivelkme,  d.  about  1730.  MS.  ii.  537. 

Jacopo,  his  ton,  d.  1760.    MS.    ib. 

Cav.  Carlo,  a  Venetian.    Bidolfi.    Painted  in  1476.   MS.  i.  336, 

— ii.  87. 

■  Vittorio,  also  a  Venetian.  In  the  Antichiid.  Picene,  torn.  xxix. 
and  xzx.  mention  is  made  of  hit  paintings  of  date  of  1489  and  1490. 
i.  336,— ii.  87. 

■  ■       Francesco,  a  Milanese,  lived  in  1450.    MS.    ii.  468. 
Croce,  Baldastare,  di  Bologna,  d.  1528,  aged  75.    Baglione.    iii.  83. 
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Crocapssaio,  del,  see  Macchietti. 
Crocffissi,  6V,  see  Da  Bologna. 
Cromer,  called  II  Croma,  Giulio,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  1632,  aged  about  60. 

Baruffaldi.  iii.  3JL2.  Also  Gio.  Bat.  Cromer,  a-Faduan,  d.  about  1750. 

Guida  di  Padova. 
Crosato,  Gio.  Batista,  of  the  Venetian  school,  d.  1756.     Catalogo  Alga' 

roiti.    iii.  318. 
Cucchi,  Antonio,  or  Gio.  Antonio,  a  Milanese,  painted  in  1750.    Pitture 

a"  Italia,    ii.  534. 
Cungi,  or  Congi,  or  Cugni.     In  Guarienti's   Dictionary,  by  mistake, 

called  Cugini,  Iionardo  and  Gio.  Batista  da  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  lived  in 

the  time  of-Vasari.    i.  203. 
—  Francesco,  son  of  Iionardo,  painted  in  1587.  Guida  diVolterra.  ib, 
Cuniberti,   Franc.    Ant.    da    Savigliano,  d.   1745.      Pitture  df  Italia. 

iii.  316. 
Cunio,  Daniello,  a  Milanese,  pupil  to  Bernardino  Campi.    Lotnazzo. 

ii.  511. 

Rodolfo,  a  Milanese,  lived  about  1650.,  MS.    ib. 

Curia,  Franc.,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  about  1538,  d.  about  1610.    Dotninici. 

ii.  23. 
Qurrado,  Cav.  Francesco,  a  Florentine,  b,  1570,  d.  about  1661.  R.  Gail. 

of  Florence,    i.  197. 
Curti,  see  Dentone. 
Cusighe,  da,  in  the  Bellunese,  Simone.   His  notices  from  1382  up  to  1409. 

MS.    ii.  80. 
Cusin,  M.,  a  landscape  painter,  flourished  in  1660.    Bosckmi.    ii.  286. 
Cutigliano,  see  Carigliano. 

D. 

Daddi,  Bernardo,  a  Florentine,  d.  1380.    Baldinucci.    i.  70. 

■  Cosimo,  a  Florentine,  pupil  to  Naldini.    Baldinucci.    Lived  in 

1614.     Guida  di  Volterra.    i.  197. 
Dallamano,  Giuseppe,  a  Mbden.,  bt  1679,  d.  1758.    TiraboscM.   ii.  368, 

—iii.  318. 
Dalmasio,  Scannabecchi,  a  Bolognese  painter,  b.  about  1325,  living  in 

1353.    Piacenza,  nel  torn.  ii.  p.  5.    iii.  13. 
— .  Lippo,  his  son,  commonly  called  Lippo  Dalmasio,  or  Lippo 

dalle  Madonne.   His  notices  from  1376.    Malvasia.  •  His  will  in  1410, 

shortly  before  his  decease.    See  Piacenza,  in  place  cited,    ib. 
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Damiani,  Felice,  da  Gubbio,  his  work*  from  1586  to  1606.   MS.   L427. 
Damini,  Pietro,  da  Castetfraneo,  d.  1631,  aged  39.    l&dolfi.    fi.  245. 

Giorgio,  kit  brother ,  <L  1631.    XSdVjf.    t». 

Dandini*  Ceaare,  a  Florentine,  b.  about  1595,  d.  1658.     Baldinucci. 
I  216,  494. 

Vmcemdo,  brother  of  Ceaare,  b.  1607,  «L  aged  68.     OrUmdi. 

L247. 

Piotro,  Usson,b.  1646,  d.  1712.    JR.  Gatt.  of  Flor.    ib. 

■  Ottaviano,  aon  of  Pietro,  flourished  daring  the  eighteenth  century. 

Serie  deaf  IUmgtri  Pittori,  tft.    i.  248. 
Dandolo,Ce*ae,aVosetiaii,nTedinl595.    Morigia.    fi.  510. 
Danedi,  called  Montalto,   Gio.  Stefeno  da  Trerffio  in  the  Milanese, 
d.  1689,  agad  81.    OrUmdi.    fi.  536. 

OiesaaTo,  hi*  brother,  d.  aged  70.    OrUmdi.    ib. 

Dante,  Girolamo,  otherwise  GiroL  di  TSaiano,  by  whom  he  was  educated. 

RidoVL    iL  160. 
Danti,  Teodora,  of  Perugia,  aunt  of  the  three  Danti  who  follow,  d.  1573, 
aged  75.    PateoM.    L  349. 

P.  Ignazio,  of  Perugia,  a  Dominican,  b.  1537,  d.  1586.    PaeeoH. 

i.  416. 
■  Girolamo,  hi*  brother,  b.  1547,  d.  1580.    PatcoU.    li.  417. 

Vincenxio,  another  brother,  b.  1530,  d.  1576.    PatcoU.    ib. 

Dardani,  Antonio,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1677,  d.  1735.    Zanotti.    iii.  156. 
Davanso,  Jacopo,  a  Paduan,  painted  about  1377.    Notizia  pull,  dot 

Morelli,  torn.  iii.  p.  12.    See  Avanzi. 
David,  Lodovfeo  Antonio,  di  Lugano,  lived  in  1718.     OrUmdi.    iL  534. 
Dei,  Matteo,  a  Florentine  worker  in  niello  of  the  fifteenth  century.   Lett. 

Pitt.,  torn.  ii.    i.  100. 
Delfino,  Cav.  Carlo,  a  Frenchman,  painted  at  Turin  in  1664.    MS. 

iii.  308. 
Delfinone,  Girolamo,  a  Milanese,  lived  about  1495.    Lomazzo.    ii.  506. 
— — —  Scipione  Delfinone,  his  son.    Lomazzo.    ii.  507. 

■    ■     ■  Marcantonio,  son  of  Scipione,  lived  in  1591.    Lomazzo.    ib. 
Deliberatore,  Niccolo,  da  Foligno,  his  work  in  1461.     Coined,    i.  340. 
Dello,  a  Florentine,  d.  about  1421,  aged  49.     Vaeari.    i.  69. 
Dentone,  otherwise  Girol.  Curd,  a  Bolognese,  d.  1631.    Malvana.    Or 
died,  18th  December,  1632,  aged  56,  and  interred  at  S.  Niccolo. 
Oretti,  Mem.    iii.  54, 135. 
Desani,  Pietro,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1595,  d.  1647.  Malvasia.  ii.  363,— fix.  120. 
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Desiderio,  Monsieur,  a  painter  of  perspective  in  the  time  of  Corenuo. 

Dominici.    n.  32. 
Desubleo,  or  Sobleo,  Michele,  of  Flanders,  pupil  to  Guido.    Mtfoaria. 

iii.  101. 
Diamante,  F.,  a  Carmelite,  da  Prato,  pupil  of  F.  Filippo  Llppi.     Vateri. 

i.  80. 
Piamantmi,  Cav.  Gio.,  or  rather  Giuseppe  da  Fosaotnbrone.    Z<mtttit 

and  Cohtcoi,  torn.  Mori,  d.  1706.    Mtlchiori.    iii.  131. 
Diana,  Benedetto,  a  Venetian,  was  competitor  of  the  Bellini.    Bifolfi* 

ii.  106. 
— ■ Crlstoforo,  of  8.  Vito  in  the  Friuli,  pupil  of  Amaltoo.     Ce$armL 

ii.  154. 
Dianti,  Gio.  Franc.,  a  Ferrarese,  b.  1576.    Barvffaldi.    iii.  203. 
Diatalevi,  **#  D'Assisi. 
Dielai,  otherwise  Gio.  Francesco  Surchi,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  about  1590. 

Baruffaldi.    iii.  200. 
Dimo,  Giovanni,  painted  at  Venice  in  1660.    Boschini.    ii.  244. 
Dinarelli,  Giuliano,  a  Bolognese,  pupil  of  Guido.    Mulvaia.    d.  1671, 

aged  42.     Oretti,  Mem.    iii.  102. 
.  Discepoli,  Gio.  Batista,  called  Lo  Zoppo,  of  Lugano,  d.  1660,  aged  70. 

OrUmdi.    H.  526. 
Diziani,  Gaspero,  of  Belluno,  d.  1667.     Catahpo  Algarotti.    ii.  305. 
Do,  Giovanni,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  1656.    Dominici.    ii.  49. 
Dolci,  Carlo,  a  Florentine,  b.  1616,  d.  1686.    Baldmueci.    i.  228. 
— —  Agnese,  his  daughter,  lived  beyond  the  year  1686.    Butdinucci.   it. 
Dolce,  Luado,  of  Castel  Durante,  painted  in  1536.   MS.   Lived  in  1589. 

Terzi.    i.  428. 
— -  OttavSano,  his  father,  and  Bernardino,  his  grandfather,    ib. 
DolobeUa,  Tommaso,  of  Belluno,  a  pupil  of  Alienee.    RidoljL    fi.  242. 
Domenichino,  or  Meniehino»  ste  Zampieri,  MS  Ambrogi. 
Dominici,  Franc,  da  Trevigi,  flourished  about  1530.     Qmdu  di  Tr*vigi> 

d.  aged  35.    Bidoffi.    ii.  176. 
•— —  de%  Bernardo,  a  Neapolitan,  published  his  history  in  1742  and 

1743.    ii.  65/ 
Donatello,  otherwise  Donato,  a  Florentine,  b.  1383,  d.  1466.     Vcmtri. 

i.  73,  173. 
Donati,  Bortolo,  a  Venetian.     Guida. '  Was  living  in  1660.    BosckM. 

ii.  244. 
de',  Luigi,  of  Coma,  painted  in  1510.    MS.    ii.  470. 
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Donate,  painted  in  Venice  in  1459.    Bidoty.    ii.  87. 

— —  Zeno,  a  Veronese,  a  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Vtuttri. 

ii.  208. 
Dondoli,  1' Abate,  of   Spello,  lived  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 

century.  MS.  i.  524. 
Dondncci,  see  MasteOetta. 
Doni,  Adone,  d'Assisi,  his  work  in  1472.     Gmd*  di  Perugut.     Read 

1572.     Living  in  1567.     Vasari.     Signed  himself  Bono  Belli  Dam, 

Mariotti.    i.  349. 
Donnabella,  see  GentQoni. 

Donnini,  Girolamo,  da  Correggio,  b.  1681,  d.  1743.   Tirmboscki.  iii.  166. 
Donnino,  di,  Agnolo,  a  Florentine,  and  assistant  of  Bonarraoti.     Vasari. 

i.  138. 
Donzelli,  Piero  and  Polito,  Neapolitans,  d.  about  1470.  Dormmci.  ii.  13. 
— —  Pietro,  a  Mantoan,  pupil  of  Cignani.    MS.    iii.  167. 
Dorigny,  Loigi,  otherwise  Lodovico,  a  Parisian,  b.   1654.      Orltmdi. 

d.  1742.    ii.  306. 
Dossi,  Dosto,  d.  about  1560.    Barnffaldi.    iii.  197. 
—  Gio.  Batista,  d.  abont  1545.    Barufaldi.    ib. 
— —  Evangelists,  of  the  same  family.     ScarmeW.    iii.  199. 
Draghi,  Cay.  Gio.  Batista,  a  Genoese,  d.  1712,  aged  55.     Gmda  di 

Piacenza.    iii.  175,  282. 
Ducci,  Virgitto,  da  Citta  di  Castello,  a  pupil  of  Albani.    MS.    i.  463. 
Duccio,  di,  Boninsegna,  a  Sienese,  painted  in  1282.    His  Mem.  np  to 

1339.    Delia  Voile,    i.  277. 
Dnchino,  see  Landriani. 

Dnghet,  Gasp.,  b.  at  Rome,  1613,  d.  1675.    Pascoti.    i.  481. 
Duramano,  Francesco,  a  Venetian.     Guarienti.    Flourished  about  the 

middle  of  the  18th  century,    ii.  318. 
Durante,  Co.  Giorgio,  of  Brescia,  b.  1683,  d.  1755.     Guide  di  Bovigo, 

and  MS.  Carbotte  presto  rOretti.    ii.  319. 
Duro,  or  Durero,  Alberto,  b.  in  Nurimburgh,  1470 ;  rather  born  20th 

May,  1471,  d.  April  6th,  1528 ;  which  dates  are  verified  by  the  very 

accurate  Bartsch,  in  his  new  work,  entitled  Le  Peintre  Graveur, 

vol.  vii.,  Vienna,  1808.    Baldinucci.    i.  99,  111,  121,— ii.  158. 

E. 

Edesia,  d',  Andrino,  a  Parese,  lived  about  1330.    Lomazzo.    ii.  461. 
Egogui,  Ambrogio,  a  Milanese,  his  altar-piece  of  1527.    MS,  ii.  491. 
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Elzheimer,  Adamo,  or  Adamo  di  Frankfort,  or  Tedesco,  d.  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  Y.     Sandrart.     i.  478. 

Emanuele,  a  Greek  priest,  lived  in  1660.     iii.  15. 

Empoli,  da,  in  the  Florentine  state,  Jaoopo  Chimenti,  b.  1554,  d.  1640. 
Baldvnueci.  He  is  called  Cristoforo  da  Empoli  in  Leziom  del  Lami,  by 
mistake,    i.  218. 

Ens,  or  Enzo,  Car.  Giuseppe,  d' Augusta,  called  the  younger,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  father,  a  court  painter  of  Ridolfo  II.  Flourished  in 
1660.  BoscMni.  Orlandi  calls  him  Ains,  or  Enzo ;  Zanetti,  Enzo 
and  Heinz.  In  his  celebrated  Tomb  of  Christ  at  Ognistanti,  he  signed 
himself  Jos.  Hemshts.    ii.  288. 

—  Daniele,  his  son.    Zanetti.    ib. 

—  Gio.,  a  Milanese,  perhaps  of  the  school  of  the  Procaccini.  Guida  di 
Milano.    ii.  524. 

Episcopio,  Giustino,  once  called  de'  Salvolini,  di  C.  Durante,  lived  in 

1594.     Tern.    i.  429 
Ercolanetti,  Ercolano,  of  Perugia,  lived  in  1683.     Orlandi.    i.  536. 
Ercole,  daFerrara,  see  GrandL 
Ercolino,  di,  Gnido,  »ee  De  Maria. 

Esegrenio,  perhaps  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  not  more  modern,    ii.  74: 
Estense,  Baldassare,  of  Ferrara,  lived  in  1472.    Baruffaldi.    iii.  191. 
Evangelisti,  Fifippo,  assisted  by  Benefial  about  1745.    Lettere  Pittor., 

torn.  v.    i.  500. 
Everardi,  Angelo,  a  Brescian,  called  II  Fiamminghino,  b.  1647,  d.  aged 

31.     Orlandi.    ii.  287. 


Fabio,  di,  Gentile,  of  the  Piceno,  flourished  in  1442.    i.  336. 
Fabriano,di,Bocco,  painted  in  1306.     Coined,     i.  333 

Antonio,  his  work  of  1454.    MS.    i.  335. 

Ghdiano.     MS.    i.  336. 

Fabriano,  Gentile,  his  work,  1423 ;  d.  an  octogenarian.     Vasari.  i.  334. 
Fabrizzi,  Antonio  Maria,  a  Peruginese,  d.  1649,  aged  55.'    Orlandi.    Or 

b.  1594.    Pascoli.  i.  456. 
Facchinetti,  Giuseppe,  a  Ferrarese,  pupil  of  Anton  Felice  Ferrari.     Gtta- 

della.  iii.  226. 
Facciate,  delle,  Bernardino,  see  Poccetti. 

Faccini,  Bartolommeo,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  1557.    Baruffaldi.    iii.  205. 
—  Girolamo,  his  brother,    ib. 
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Fachetti,  Pietro,  a<Mantuan,  d.  1613,  aged  78.    Bottom*.    L  432,— 

ii.  336. 
Pacini,  Retro,  a  Bolognese,  d.  young  in  1602.    MahmtU.    Si.  124. 
Faenza,  da,  M.  Antonio,  his  fine  picture  of  1525.     Cfotffr'.    iii.  61. 

—  Jacopone,  or  Jaoomone,  the  Mine  as  Giacomo  Bertucct    His 
Mem.  from  1513  to  1532.  MS.  t  399. 

Gio.  Batiste,  hit  ton,  painted  in  1580.  Chops.  4. 19th  February, 

1614.  Cm*.  Oretti.  iii  32. 

■  Figurino,  popil  of  Ginno  Romano.     Vatari.  fit  61. 

■  '   -     Marco,  eee  Marchettt 

—  Ottaviano,  a  pupil  of  Giotto.    Pace,  another  scholar  of  Giotto. 
Vamri.    nt  31. 

Fake,  la,  Antonio,  a  Messinese,  d.  1712.    Hakert.    it  44. 
Fakieri,  Biagio,  a  Veronese,  d.  1703,  aged  75.  Pozzo.  ii.  278. 
Falcone,  AnieUo,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  1600,  d.  1665.    Dominici.    it  50. 
Falconetto,  Gio.  Maria,  a  Veronese,  d.  1534,  aged  76.  Vamri,  Or  rather 

living  in  1553.    MS.  cited  by  Temanza.    it  207. 
— —  Gio.  Antonio,  his  brother.     Vamri.  ib. 
Falgani,  Gnasparre,  a  Florentine,  scholar  of  Valario  Marueelli.     Baldi- 

nucci.    t  238. 
Fallaro,  Giacomo,  painted  with  credit  at  Venice,  in  the  time  of  Titian. 

Vamri.    ii.  224. 
Fano,  da,  Bartolommeo  and  Pompeo,  painted  about  1530.    MS.    t  352. 
Fanzone,  or  Faename ;  Marini  writes  it  Fhuoni  (Galkr.  p.  6).  Ferrau, 

da  Faenza,  a  scholar  of  Vanni.     Orlandi.     d,  1645,  aged  83.  •  Cart. 

Oretti.    iii.  130. 
Farelli,  Cav.  Giacomo,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  1624,  d.  in  1706.    Domemci. 

it  42. 
Farinato,  Paolo,  a  Veronese,  sprang  from  the  Farinati  degU  Uberti,  Flo- 
rentines, d.  1606,  aged  84.    Bidolfi.   ii.  179, 212. 
— — - —  Orazio,  his  son,  d.  young,     Pozzo,     His  altar-piece  at  S. 

Francesco  di  Paola,  executed  in  1615.     Oretti,  Mem.    it  213. 
Fasano,  Tommaso,  scholar  of  Giordano.    Omda  di  Napoli.    it  &8. 
Fasolo,  Gio.  Antonio,  a  Vicentese,  d.  aged  44,    Bidoffi.    Or  aged  44,  in 

1572.     Epitaph  in  Faccioli.     Museum  Ltmid.      Vicentin.,  p.  144. 
.   ii.  268. 
Fassetti,  Gio.  Batista,  of  Reggio,  b.  1686,  living  in  1772.     Ttrabotchi. 

ii.  368. 
Fassi,  tee  Del  Conte. 
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Fassolo,  Bernardino,  di  Pavia,  painted  in  1518.    MS.    ii.  491. 

Fattore,  il,  see  Penni. 

Fava,  Co.  Pietro,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1669  (perhaps  67),  d.  1744,  aged  77. 

Orespi.     iii.  152. 

tee  Macrino, 

Fayt,  Gio.  d'Anvena,  living  in  1656.     Guarienii.    ii  290. 

Febre,  le,  Valentino,  of  Brussels,  d.  at  Venice,  about  1700.    Zanetti. 

ii.257. 
Federighetto,  tee  Bencovich. 
Federighi,  Antonio,  worked  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral  at  Siena,  in 

1481.    Delia  Voile,    i.  305. 
Fei,  or  del  Barbiere,  Alessandro,  a  Florentine,  b.  1543.    Vasari.  Painted 

in  1581.     Borghini.    i.  200. 
Feltrini,  or  Feltrino,  Andrea,  a  Florentine,  pupil  of  Morto,  b.  1543. 

Vasari.    Painted  in  1581.    Borghini.    i.  165. 
Feltro,  da,  Morto,  d.  aged  45,  at  Zara,  some  years  after  1505.     Vasari. 

Or  rather  after  1519.     Cambrucci.    Supposed  to  be  the  same  -with 

Pietro  Lasso  da  Fellxo,  called  Zarato.    See  Loszo.    L  165,  353— 

ii.  228. 
Ferabosco,  Pietro,  a  supposed  Lucchese,  "painted  in  1616.     Quarienfi. 

i.  207. 
— — —  Girolamo,  set  Forabosoo. 
Fergioni,  Bernardino,  a  Roman,  living  in  1718.     Orlandi.    And  1719. 

Carie  OreUi.  i.  537. 
Fermo,  di,  Lorenzino,  master  of  Giuseppe  Ghezzi.     Orlandi.    t  509. 
Fernandi,  Francesco,  called  L'Imperiali,  or  rather  D'lmperiali.   Guida  di 

Bomm.    Flourished  about  1730.   i.  520. 
Ferracuti,  Gio.  Domenico,  a  Maoeratese,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

MS.    i.  482. 
Ferraiuoli,  degli  Afflitti,  Nunzio,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  1735,  at  Bologna,  aged 

75.     Crespi.    iii.  172. 
Ferramola,  Fioravante,  a  Brescian,  d.  1528.    Zamb.    ii.  122. 
Fernmte,  Cav.  Gio.  Francesco,  a  Bolognese,  scholar  of  Gessi,  painted 

much  at  Piacenza,  d.  1652.     Guida  di  Piacenza.    ii.  413. 
Ferranti,  Decio,  and  Agosto  his  son,  Lombards,  flourished  about  1500. 

MS.    ii.476. 
Ferrantini,  Gabriele,  otherwise  Gabriele  dagli  Occhiali,  a  Bolognese,  flou- 
rished in  1588.     Guida  di  Bologna,    iii.  48. 
Ferrantini,  Ippolito,  of  the  school  of  the  Caracci.    Malvasia.    iii.  129. 
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Ferrari,  da,  Antonio,  or  Ant  Alberto,  d.  about  1450.     Bantfatdi. 
tit  188. 

—  da,  Cristofbro,  or  da  Modena,  called  alio  Da  Bologna,  his  wart: 
of  1380.     Guida  di  Bologna.    iiL  11, 186. 

-  Galasao,  bis  Mem.  from  1404  up  to  1450.    Baruffaidi.    id. 
Gelasio,  di,  Niccolo,  hred  in  1242.     Banff aldi.    in.  185.     - 

■       da,  Pietro,  a  scholar  of  the  Cancel.    Mahatia.    iii.  214. 


■  Rambaldo  and  Landadio,  Uved  in  1380.    Baruffaidi.    iiL  186. 

■  Stefano,  a  pupil  of  Sqnarcione.    Vatari.    Or,  at  least,  contem- 
porary, as  we  collect  from  Savonarola,  who  wrote  about  1430.   iiL  139. 

other  Stefrni  da  Ferrara.  Guida  della  CHtta.    One  of  them  painted 

in  1531.     iii.  190. 
Ferraresino,  tee  Berlinghieri. 
Ferrari,  Antonfetice,  his  son,  a  Ferrarese,  b.  1668,  d^  1719.    Baruffaidi. 

iiL  225. 

■  Bernardo,  da  Vigerano,  his  imitator.    Jjomazzo.    ii.  499. 
— —  Bianchi,  see  Bianchi. 

— - — —  Francesco,  b.  near  Rovigo  in  1634,  d.  at  Ferrara  in  1708.    Baruf- 
faidi.   in.  225. 
— —  Gandenzio,  b.  in  Yaldugia  in  the  Milanese,  1484,  d.  1550.  Delia 

Voile.    L  399,— ii.  496. 
— —  Gregorio,  da  Porto  Maurizio,  in  the  Genovese,  b.  1644,  d.  1726. 

Ratti.    iii.  258. 

—  de\  Gio,  Andrea,  a  Genoese,  b.  1598,  d.  1669.   Soprani,  iii.  267. 
a  Girolamo,  a  Vercellese.   ii.  504. 

* Lorenzo,  his  son,  b,  1680,  d.  1744.    Ratti.   iii.  281. 

—  Luca,  daReggio,  d.  1652,  at  Padua,  aged  49.    Guida  di  Padova. 
Or  b.  1605,  d.  1654.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  267,  363. 

Orazio,  b.  a  Voltri,  1606,  d.  1657.     Soprani,    iii.  270. 

— —  Pietro,  Parmigiano,  d.  1787.    Affb.    ii.  415. 

■  Succession  of  this  school,     iii.  225. 
Ferrau,  tee  Fanzone. 

Ferretti,  Gio.  Domenico,  called  D'Imola,  b.  at  Florence,  1692.    Boy. 

Gall,  of  Florence,    i.  253. 
Ferri,  Ciro,  a  Roman,  b.  1634,  d.  1689.     Baldinucci.    i.  244,  498. 
Ferrucci,  Nicodemo,  a  Florentine,  from  Fiesole,  d.  1650.  Baldinucci 

i.  216. 
Feti,  Domenico,  a  Roman,  d.  aged  35.     Baglione.     In  1624.     OriandL 

i.  471,— ii.  339.  J 
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Fiasco,  or  Flacco,  Orlando,  a  Veronese,  flourished  about  1560.  Baldi- 
nucei.   ii.  208. 

Flaletti,  Odoardo,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1573,  aged  65.  Mahasia.  ii.  195. 
—iii.  53  * 

Fiammeri,  P.  Gio.  Batista,  a  Jesuit,  d.  old,  the  beginning  of  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  Y.     Baglione.    i.  469. 

Piamminghi,  Angiolo  and  Vincenzio.     Guida  di  Roma.    i.  475. 

■  Gnaltieri  and  Giorgio,  painters  on  glass,  lived  about  1568. 
Yasart.    i.  175. 

— — —  Giovanni,  Rossi  and  Niccolb.  workers  in  embroidery  and 
tapestry.     Favors',    i.  166. 

Fiamminghini,  see  Delia  Rovere. 

Fiamminghino,  see  Everardi. 

Fiammingo,  Arrigo,  d.  aged  78,  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.  Bag- 
Hone.  His  altar-piece  at  S.  Francesco  in  Perugia,  dated  1564  ;  where 
he  signs  himself  Henricus  Malinis  Mariotti.    i.  425. 

Enrico,  a  scholar  of  Spagnoletto  and  of  Gnido.  Malvasia.'m.  101. 

■  Gio. ,  painted  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.     Tata.    i.  432. 

■  Jacopo,  a  scholar  of  Maratta.     Vita  del  Maratta.    i.  508. 

— — —  Lodovico,  tee  Pozzoserrato. 

. (II),  set  La  Longe,  see  Calvart. 

Fiasella,  Domenico,  called  from  hie  district,  II  Sarzana,  b.  1589,  d  .1669. 
Soprani,    in.  256. 

Ficatelli,  Steftno,  of  Cento,  lived  in  1700.     CUtadeUa.   iii.  113. 

Ficherelli  Felice,  a  Florentine,  called  Felice  Reposo,  b.  1605,  d.  1660. 
Baldinucei.    i.  219. 

Fidani,  Orazio,  a  Florentine,  his  works,  dating  about  1642,  d.  young.  MS. 
i.  214. 

Fiesole,  da,  B.  Giovanni,  a  Dominican,  called  II  B.  Gio.  Angelico,  b. 
1387,  d.  1455.  Baldinucei.  Painted  in  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto,  1457. 
Delia  Valle.  i.  77,  335. 

Figino,  Ambrogio,  a  Milanese,  flourished  about  1590.  Orlandi.  Living 
in  1595.    Morigia.    ii.  503. 

— —  Girolamo,  living  also  in  1595.    ib. 

Figolino,  Gio.  Batista,  or  Marcello,  a  Vicentese,  lived  about  1450.  Ridolfi. 
In  two  engravings  in  the  imperial  cabinet,  by  his  hand,  we  read,  Mar- 
cello  Fogolino.  Zani.  The  same  in  his  two  pictures  at  Vicenza. 
i.  107,— ii.  90. 

Filgher,  M.  Corrado,  a  German,  living  in  1660.    Boschtni.    ii.  286. 

tol.  m.  2  b 
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Fffippi,   Camfflo,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  1574.    JBar»#eit*.    L  144,~-ih\  205. 
— —  Bastiano,  commonly  called  BasHanino,  Ids  ton,  b.  1540.  Barwfwldi. 
Or  rather  1532.     CrmpL  M8.    d.  1608.    BmnfrW.    ML  205, 

Cesare,  another  son,  d.  shortly  after  1602.    BcnffiUdL  iii.  207. 

Giacomo,  a  scholar  of  the  Ferrari,  <L  1743.     OttaaUfc.    iii,  225. 

(Taia),  or  rather  F0ipepif  aw  Bottuefli. 


Filocamo,  Antonio,  Paolo,  Gaetano,  hiothmu  and  MessiiMiuu,  <L  a  the 
plague  of  1745.    Hmkert.    it  63. 

Finignerra,  Maao,  a  Florentine,  bring  in  1452.     Goru    i  100. 

Vmogha,  fael  Domes**,  d'Orta,  d.  1656.    Dtmimki.  it  40. 

Hore,  del,  Colantomo,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  1444,  aged  90.    Domimtu    Or 
d.  young.     Shanmozio.    ii.  4. 

Francesco,  a  Venetian,  deceased  in  1434.    Zm*tH«    ii.  86. 

JacobeDo,  Us  son,  memorials  from  1401  to  1436.    MS.    Badolt 

and  Zanetti  were  mistshm  in  ascribing  to  kirn  the  picture  Delia 
Carita,  with  date  of  1446;  whereat  As  Cay.  «V  Lassara  assured  me 
of  his  bavins;  read  Johmmm  Ahwmmm  Antowimt  4*  Afarawe.    •*• 

Fiorentmo,  Tommaso,  hwad  hi  Spain,  1511.    Omec.    i.  165, 
Giahano,  m%  Bogiardini 

—  Michele,  act  AlbertL 

■  il,  ate  Vaiano,  tee  Stefano,  aft  Vante. 


Fiori,  Ceaare,  a  Milanese,  d.  1702,  aged  66.     Oris**',    ii.  530. 

—  da,  Mario,  tee  Nucci  Gaspero,  see  Lopez  Carlo,  as*  Voglar. 
Fiorini,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Bolognese,  tiring  in  1508.    Jfofcan*.    Painted 

alongwhh  Aretasi,  in  the  church  of  the  Carita,  in  1585.  OreiH.  Mem. 

i.  406. 
Firenze,  da,  Giorgio,  his  works  from  1314  to  1325.     JSfcren  Venuutza. 

ill.  291. 
Fiori,  Bastiano,  and  Foschi  F.  SaNatore  of  Arecso,  assistants  of  Vasari, 

about  1545.     i.  202. 

—  Bernardino,  and  Griffi  Batista,  scholars  of  Garofolo.    BcnffiUdi. 
iii.  203. 

N.  della  Fratta,  a  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century.    MS.    I  429. 

Floriani,  Francesco  and  Antonio,  of  Udine,  lived  in  1568.     Vmmi.    Of 

the  first  there  remains  a  picture  in  his  native  place,  with  date  of  1570, 

and  another  of  1586.    JfeiMrtfc*.    ii.  156. 
Fleriano,  Flaminio,  a  supposed  scholar  of  Tintoretto.    ZameiH*    it  196. 
Florigorio,  Bastiano,  da  Udine.    Bidolfi.    Or  rather  Florigerio,  painted 

in  1533.     Gttida  di  Padova.    ii.  156. 
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Poco,  Paolo,  a  Pfedmentese,  lived  about  1660.    M&    iii.  3)8. 
Folchetti,  Stefano,  of  Piceno,  his  work  of  1494.    i.  336. 
FWer,  Antonio,  a  Venetian,  d.  1616,  aged  80.    Ridolfi,    ii.  2?5. 
Foligno,  da,  F.  Umile.      Guida  di  Roma,     Lived  the  beginning  of  the 

eighteenth  century,    i.  523. 
Folli,  Sebastiano,  a  Sienese,  painted  in  1608.    Delia  VaUe.    |«  313. 
Fondulo,  Gio.  Paolo,  a  Cremonese,   scholar  of  Antonio  Campi.    Zaist. 

ii.  442. 
Fontana,  Proepero,  a  Belegnese,  b.  1512.     Eorghim.    Interred  at  the 

Servi,  1597.     Oretti,  from  Church  Registers,    i.  432,— iii.  41. 
Lavinia,  his  daughter,  h.  15&8L    Mabxm^    d,  at  Rome,  1614, 

aged  62.      Oretti,  token  frvm  an    authentic  portrait  in   the  Cas* 

Zappi.    ib. 
■  Alberto,  a  Modenese,  painted  in  1537,  d.   1558.     Tvtabosehi. 


ii.  352. 

'    ■  Batista,  a  Veronese,  a  painter  of  the  sixteenth  oejatury.    Pq^za. 
ii.  308. 
Fkndnlo*  di  Urbino,  teems  to  have  Ifcjed  in  1576.     Juazzart. 


i.  434. 

. Orasto,  brother  of  Ftatturie,  flourwhed  from  1540  up  to  1560. 

Awocato  Passeri.    ib. 

•  Salvatore,  a  Venetian,  painted  at  Rome  in  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  V. 


Guida  di  Mom*,    i.  425, 
Fontebaseo,  Franc.  Salvatore,  a  Venetian,  b.  1 709,  d,  J769.      Caialego 

Alearotti.    ii.  S05. 
Fontebuoni,  Anastagio,  a  Florentine,  d.  young  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V. 

BamUme.    i.  216. 
Foppa,  Vinoenzio,  da  Brescja,  painted  ii%  1455,  d,  1492.    Zarnbotti.    See 

also  Caradosao.    ii.  88,  465. 
Forabosco,  (written  also  Ferabosco,)  Girolamo,  a  Venetian,  or  Faduan, 

lived  in  1680.    Boschini.li.2b2. 
Forbicini,  Eliodoro,  a  Veronese,  lived  in  1568.     Vasari.    ii.  207. 
Forli,  da,  Ansevino,  a  scholar  of  Squaroiene.    Guida  di  Padova.  ii.  115. 

—  Bartolommeo,  a  scholar  of  Franeia.    Maivasia.  iii.  30» 

—  GugHelmo,  (Oretti  finds  him  called  GugUelmo  degli  Organi,)  a 
scholar  of  Giotto.     Vasari.    iii.  28. 

—  Melozso,  (F.  Francesco,)  painted  about  1472,  Vasari,  Was  living 
also  in  1494.  PaccioK,  Summa  Arftmetk*.  d,  1492,  aged  $6.  Oretti 
Mem.    ib. 

2  B  2 
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Formello,  di,  Donate,  deceased  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII. 

Baglione.    L  424. 
Formentini,  3,  a  landscape  painter  of  tab  age.      Gmda  di  Brescia. 

ii.  315. 
Fornaci,  Moresini  Simone,  di  Rcggio,  a  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Tirodoeeki.    iL  346. 
Foroer,  el,  see  Ctvercmo. 

Forti,  Giacomo,  a  Boiognese,  painted  in  1483.    Mahatia.    iii.  16. 
Fortini,  Benedetto,  a  Florentine,  d.  1732,  aged  57.    M6rem9  vol.  vi. 

L  238,  239. 
Fortori,  Akssandro,  di  Areszo,  lived  in  1568.     Va$ari.    i.  202. 
Fortuna,  Alessandro,  lired  in  1610.    Pameri.  i.  456. 
Fossano,  da,  Ambrogio,  painted  about  1473.     Gmda  di  Miilano  of  1783. 

ii.  475. 
Foti,  Luciano,  a  Messineie,  b.  1694,  d.  1779.    Hakeri.    iL  64. 
Fracanzani,  Franc.,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  about  1657.  Domimci.    ii.  49. 
Franceses,  deHa,  Fiero,  from  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,   called   also  Pietro, 
Borghese,  d.  about  1484,  aged  86.    Set  Vatari.    i.  74,  338,— ii.  467, 
—iii.  188. 
Franceschi,  orde'  Freschi,  Paolo,  of  Flanders,  d.  1596,  aged  56.  Ridolji. 

ii.  195. 
Franceschiello,  tee  De  Mora. 

Franceschini,  Baldassare,  from  hit  native  place  called  II  Yolterrano, 
b.  1611,  d.  1689.    Baldmueei.    i.  222. 

Cav.  Marcantonio,  b.  1648  at  Bologna,  d.  1729.    Zanotti. 

iii.  157. 
— — —  Can.  Giacomo,  his  son,  d.  1745.     Gmda  di  Bologna.    Or 
d.  26th  December,  1745,  aged  73.     OretH,  Mem.    iii.  160. 

Mattia,   of   Turin.      Ptitwre  «T  Italia,  painted  in   1745. 

iii.  315. 
Franceschitto,  a  Spaniard,  scholar  of  Giordano,  d.  young.     Vita  del 

Giord.  of  1728.    ii.  59. 
Francesco,  Don,  a  monk  of  Cassino ;  a  painter  on  glass ;  opened  school  at 

Perugia  in  1440.     Orlandi,  Rup.    i.  174. 
Franchi,  Ant.,  a  Lucchese,  b.  1634,  d.  1709.    R.  Gall.    i.  223,  466. 

■  Cesare,  of  Perugia,  d.  1615.    Pascoli.    i.  467. 
Franchini,  Niccolb,  a  Sienese,  living  in  1761.    Pecei.    i.  322. 
Francia,  ftomenico,  a  Bologneae,  d.  1758,  aged  56.     Crespi.    iii.  179. 

■  Pietro,  a  Florentine,  one  of  the  masters  of  Fei.    Borghim.  i.  200. 
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Hranoia,  otherwise  Raibolini  Francesco,  a  Bolognese,  painted  before  1490. 

Mabatia.    d.  1535.     MS.    iii.  17. 
— -  Giacomo,  his  son ;  his  work  of  1526.    Guida  di  Bologna,  d.  1557, 

and  interred  at  S.  Francesco.     Oreiti,  Mem.    iii.  19. 

■  Gio.  Batista,  son  of  Giacomo,  d.  1575.    Malvatia.    iii.  20. 

■  GiuHo,  cousin  of  Francesco,  flourished  about  1500.    Baldinucci. 
d.  1540,  and  buried  at  S.  Francesco.     Oretti,  Mem.    iii.  19. 

or  Francia  Bigi,   or    Franciabigio,  Marcantonio,  a  Florentine, 
b.  1483,  d.  1524.    Baidinucci.    i.  158. 
Franco,  Alfonso,  b.  at  Messina  in  1466,  d.  there  of  the  plague  in  1524. 
Hakert.    ii.  15. 

■  Angiolo,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  about  1445.    Dominici.    ii.  5. 

— — — -  Batista,  called  II  Semolei,  a  Venetian,  painted  in  1536,  d.  1561. 
Vatari.    i.  146,— ii.  225. 

■  Giuseppe,  a  Soman,  called  De'  Monti  and  Dalle  Lodole,  d.  in  the 
pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.    Bagliane.    i.  424. 

Lorenzo;  a  Bolognese,  d.  at  Reggio  about  1630.     Orlandi.    Aged 

67.    Mahatia.    ii.  525. 
— —  Bolognese,  tee  Da  Bologna. 
Francucd,  tee  Da  Imola. 
Frangipane,  Niccolo,  a  Paduan ;  according  to  some,  of  Udinc,  or  rather 

of  doubtful  birth-place.    Lett.  Pitt.,  torn.  i.  p.  248.    His  memor.  up 

to  1595.    Renaldit.    ii.  178. 
Frari,  tee  Bianchi  Ferrari. 
Fratacci,  or  Fratazxi,  Antonio,  a  native  of  Parma,  painted  in  1 730.   Guida 

diMUano.    ii.  414. 
Trate,  il,  tee  Delia  Porta. 
•—  Paolotto,  il,  tee  Ghi&landi. 

—  del,  Cecchino,  a  scholar  of  F.  Bartolommeo.     Vasari.    i.  153. 
Fratellini,  Giovanna  (by  birth,  Marmocchini)  a  Florentine  lady,  b.  1666, 

d.  1731,  aged  65.    R.  Gall.  qfFlar.    i.  261. 

■  Lorenzo,  her  son,  d.  1729,  aged  40.   Serie  degli  Ittuttri  Pittori. 
id. 

Fratina,  tee  De  Mio. 

Frattmi,  Gaetano,  a  scholar  of  Franceschini.  Guida  di  Ravenna,  iii.  161* 

Friso,  del,  see  Benmtto. 

Friulano,  Niccolo,  painted  in  1332.    ii.  80. 

Fftlco,  Gio.,  a  Messinese,  b.  1615,  d.  about  1680.     Hakert.    ii.  41. 

Fumaccini,  tee  Samacchini. 
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it.,  a  Vcmtiaii,  11710,***  ST.    AmMI.    9.296. 
FiUDkri]i,LodoTioovorTRmso9iMartB*lftinS.    «sVjff.    IntbeGteufr 

A  TVnPft*  I*  u  called  Fimiceffi.    Ffesaiceflus  fl  read  to  Ike  lAtto 

documents,  according  to  AtVrfef.    tt.  ITS. 
l^mgai,  Bmianih)O,a6ieM0e,liT«dal>o«tl51t.    Ddfclfeflfc.    i»l. 
Furiai,  FiHppo,  called  Lo  fli'toUffmsi,  ft  ftofentine,  ptpfi  of  FfctsSgfiano. 

Baldimuxi.    i.  240. 
Francesco,  fete  a*n,  b.  about  lOOO,  d.  1449.    Mh*M.    Or 


d.  in  1646,  and  buried  at  S.  Leteaao.     OrHti,  JsTaMtr.    L  2*4. 
6. 

Gabassi,  Margharita,  a  Modenese,  ft  paisttrOsi  «f  Una  age.     ffetf9«M»A». 

ii.  367. 
Gabbiani,  Anton  Domenico,  a  Florentine,  b.  1652>  d.  M.    JL  M.  o/ 

/Tor.    1.249. 

Gaetano,  bit  nephew.     Arte  «V  pft  JZtatfr*  Pittori.    L  251. 

Gabrieffi,  Camfllo,  a  Pfsan,  d.  1730.    Mo+rona.    i.  257. 

Gabrielo,  Onofrio,  called  in  Padua  Onofrio  da  Mesttoa,  painted  in  1656. 

Guida  di  Padova.    b.  1616,  d.  1706,  aged  9b.    Jfoferf .    ii.  4). 
Gaddo,  Gaddi,  a  Florentine,  d.  aged  73,  in  1312.    Vtoari.    i.  49. 

Ifcddeo,  bis  mm,  b.  1560,  tiring  to  1352.    Drtftnerf.    f.  06. 

—  Angiolo,  son  of  Taddeo,  d.  1387,  i.  59.    Bdt&nmcti.    Aged  63. 

Vatari.    i.  67. 

Gio.,  brother  of  Angiolo,  ib, 

Gaeta,  da,  see  Pulzone. 

Gaetano,  Luigi,  a  Venetian,  a  mosaic  worker  employed  to  1590.  Zknetti. 

ii.  232. 
Gagliardi,  Car.  Bernardino,  da  Citta  di  CasteBo,  d.  1009,  aged  51.     Or- 

landi.    i.  474. 
Galanmo,  otherwise  BaMassare  Alolsi,  a  BologHeie,  d.  1638,  aged  69. 

Baglume.    i.  478. 
Galeotti,  Sebast.,  a  Florentine,  d.  1746,  a  Redmant,  aged  abewk  70. 

Ratti.    i.  252. 
Giuseppe  and  Gio.  Batista,  his  sons,  were  living  to  1701.    lfeiffiu 

iii.  285. 
Galizia,  Fede,  di  Trento,  was  still  a  young  unmarried  lady  to  10195.    Mb- 

rizia.     She  painted  in  1610.     Guida  rfi  MUand.    ii.  510. 
Galli.  Gio.  Antonio,  a  Roman,  called  Spafortoo.    tMfettft    A  paOftrOf 

the  seventeenth  century,    i.  474. 
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GalH,  eee  Bibiena 

Gelliari,  Bernardino,  di  Caceiorna,  in  the  Piedmonteee,  d.  1794,  aged  87. 

DeOa  F«/fe.    iii.  319. 
GftUinari,  Pietro,  called  Fierino  del  Sig.  Guido,  d.  1664.  CfaQ*.  in.  102. 
Gambara,  Lattantio,  a  Bresdan,  4.  aged  32.     Itfefojff.    Or  In  1573  or 

1574.    Z&wOxmi.    u.  184. 
Gamberini,  Giosefib,  a  Bokgnese,  b.  1680,  d,  1725.    X^UftH.    iii.  153. 
Gamberati,  GwoL,  a  Venetian,  d.  old  in  1648,    JS<fc0t.    ii.  243. 
Gamberncei,  Cosimo,  a  Rorentme,  painted  in  1610.    Mereni.    i.  106. 
Gandini,  or  del  Grano,  Giorgio,   a  native  of  Parma,  d.  1538.    Affb* 

ii.  481. 

Antonio,  a  Brascian,  d.  1838.    OrkmAi  and  Zembmi.  ii.  279. 

■  Bernardino,  his  eon,  d.  1851.    JC9.    **. 

Gandoifi,  Gaetenn,  b.  at  St.  Matte©  della  Deoinut  in  the  Bolognese,  3(Wh 

August,  1734,  d.  suddenly  30th  Jnte,  1882.    i5%t*  tfe*  %.  Grt7S. 

iii.  181. 

Ubatt*,  hie  brother,*.  1781,  aged  53.    Onidtt  rft  Bologna,  ib. 

Gandolnno,  Maestro,  was  living  m  1493.    Hef/e  Vaffe.    iii.  293. 
Garbieri,  Lorenzo,  a  Bolognese,  d.  1654,  aged  74.    Mehmeia.    Or  aged 

75.     OretH,  fam&e  Reentry  oi  S.  Gio.  in  Monte.    i».  120. 

Carlo,  bis  eon  and  pnpil.    Jletawur.    ifi.  121. 

Garbo,  del,  RaffaeUino,  a  Florentine,  d.  1521,  aged  58.     Vasari.    i.  88. 
Gargiaoli,  Domentoo,  called  Micoo  Spadaro,  a    Neapolitan,  b.  1812, 

d.  1679.     Dominici.    ii.  51. 
Garofolini,  Giadnto,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1886,  d.  1725.     ZenotU.    in.  161. 
Garofolo,  Carlo,  a  Neapolitan,  scholar  of  Giordano,  d.  a  few  years  after 

his  master.    Dominici*    L  175. 

■  da,  otherwise  Benvennto  Tisio,  or  Tisi,  b.  1481,  in  the  Ferrarese, 
d.  1559.     VwtrL    L  399, — iii.  194,  201. 

Garoli,  Pkrftancesco,  b.  atTnria  in  1638,  d.  1716.    PmeeH.    i.  541,— 

iii.  304. 
Garzi,  Lnigi,  b.  at  Pistokin  1638,  d.  1781.    PtueoK.    Or  b.  1840,  June 

23rd.    OrUmdimAOmrUi  OretH.    i.  501. 

■  Marin,  Ins  sen,  d.  yenng.    PrneeoU.    i.  582. 

Garaoni,  Gfevmnna,  of  Asotii,  d.  1683,  at  em  advanced  age.     Qrtandi. 

i.  490. 
Gasparini,  Gaspare,  a  Maceraasse,  lived  about  1588.    MS.    i.  438. 
Getta,  della,  D.  Bsrtolosameo,  a  Cftmaktoleee,  d.  1481,  aged  83.  Vvmri. 

More  probably  in  1491.    i.  92. 
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Gatti,  Bernardo,  or  Bernardino,  called  II  Soiaro,  a  Ciemsnsar  ;  i 
to  others  a  VereeUese,  or  Pavese ;  was  employed  in  1522,  d.    1579. 
Zmat.    ii.  400,  430. 

—  Gervasio,  his  nephew.    His  works  from  1578  up  to  1631.  -  ii.  431. 

—  Uriele,  painted  in  1601.     Gmda  di  Piacenza.    ib. 

Fortunate,  Pannig.,  employed  in  1648.    Ago.    ii.  413. 

Girolamo,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1662,  d.  1726.     Cretpi.    in.  161. 

Tommaso,  b.  at  Faro  in  1642,  lived  in  1718.     Oris**',    ii.  535. 

Ganlli,  Gio.   Batista,  called    Baciccio,  b.  at  Genoa  in  1639,  d.  1769. 

Patcoti.    i.  515, — iii.  275. 
Gavasio,  Agogtino,  a  Bergamese,  painted  in  1527.     Tsari.    ii.  124. 

1  Gio.  Giacoino,  a  Bergamese,  was  employed  in  1511.     Taari.  ii. 

Gavassetti,  Camillo,  da  Modena,  d.  young  in  1628.  Tiraboeeki  ii.  361. 
Gavignani,  Gio.,  di  Carpi,  b.  1615,  living  in  1676.  Ttrabotckt.  it  369. 
Gellee,   Clandio,  commonly  called  Claude  Loraine,  b.  1600,  d.   1682. 

Paeeoli.    i.  482. 
Generoli,  Andrea,  catted,  from  his  birth-place,  II  Sabmese.     OrlandL 

Called  GenerelK  in  the  Qmda  di  Roma.    Flourished  in  the  seventeenth 

century,    i.  496. 
Genga,  Girolamo,  of  Urbmo,  d.  1 551,  aged  75.     Vaeari.    i.  291,  345. 
Gennari,  Benedetto,  da  Cento,  lived  about  1610.    Mafoaria.    iii.  108. 

Gio.  Bat.,  painted  in  1607.     Gmda  di  Bologna,    ib. 

— —  Ercole,  a  son  of  Benedetto,  b.  1597,  d.  aged  61.     Crespi  in  the 

Giunte  al  Barvffaldi.    iii.  112. 
■  Bartolommeo,  another  son  of  Benedetto.     Cretpi.    d.  1658,  aged 

67.     OretH,  Mem.    ib. 

—  Benedetto,  the  younger  son  of  Ercole,  b.  1633,  d.  1715. 
Cretpi.    ib. 

Cesare,  another  son,  b.  1641,  d.  1688.     Creqri.    ib. 

— —  Lorenzo,  di  Rimino,  was  living  in  1650.  Guida  di  Mmmo.  iii.  113. 

Genova,  da,  Lucchetto,  see  Cambiasi. 

Genovese,  II  Prete,  or  II  Cappuccino,  see  Strozsi. 

Genovesini,  by  Orlandi  called  Marco,  by  others  Bartolommeo,  a  Milanese, 
painted  in  1628.  MS.  In  the  Mem.  Oretti  the  mistake  into  which 
many,  as  well  as  myself,  had  fallen,  is  detected :  the  above  was  sap- 
posed  to  be  his  surname,  whereas  this  writer  found  in  the  church  of  the 
Certosa  of  Garignano,  Bartol.  Eoverio  D.  Genoverino,  1626 ;  and  also 
in  the  refectory  one  of  his  Crucifixions  with  the  year  1614.  ii.  530, — 
iii.  310. 
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Genovesino,  il,  see  Miradoro,  see  Calcia. 

Gentile,  Luigi,  of  Brussels,  an  academician  of  St.  Luke  in  1650.     OrkuuH. 

d.  1657,  at  Brussels,  aged  60.    Passeri.    i.  475. 
— —  di,  Maestro  Bartolommeo,  d'  Urbino.    His  painting  of  1497. 

MS.    i.  337. 
Gentileschi,  or  Lomi  Orazio,  b.  1563,  d.  1646.    Momma,    i.  232. 
—  Artemisia,  his  daughter,  b.  1590,  d.  1642.    Momma,     ib. 
Gentiloni,  Lucilio,  da  Filatrava,  perhaps  Filattrano,  and  Belladonna,  whose 

designs  are  extolled  by  Marini  in  the   Gallery,  lived  about  1610. 

iii.  304. 
Gera,  a  Pisan,  an  old  painter.    Morrona.    i.  71. 
Gessi,  Franc.,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1588,  d.  1649.     Oretti,  Mem.    ii.  35,— 

iii.  98. 
— i —  del,  see  Ruggieri. 
Ghelli,  Francesco,  of  the  Bolognese  territory,  lived  in  1680.     Crespi. 

Born  at  Medicina,  8th  Jan.  1637,  d.  at  Bologna,  3rd  May,  1703. 

Oretti  from  MS.  accounts  of  artists  of  that  place,    iii.  133. 
Gherardi,  Antonio,  da  Rieti,  b.  1644,  d.  1702.    Pascoli.    i.  462. 

■  Cristofano,  di  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  called  Doceno,  d.  1556,  aged 
56.     Vasari.    i.  202. 

■  Filippo,  a  Lucchese,  d.  soon  after  1681.    MS.  .  i.  258. 
Gberardini,  or  Ghilardini,  Alessandro,  a  Florentine,  b.  1655,  d.  1723. 

R.  Gall.  o/Flor.    i.  251. 

Gio.  a  Bolognese,  pupil  of  Colorma.     Crespi.    d.  1685,  aged 

75.     Oretti,  Mem.    iii.  138. 

■  Stefano,  a  Bolognese,  scholar  of  Gambarini,  d.  1755.     Guida 


di  Bologna,    i.  153. 

-  Tommaso,  a  Florentine,  b.  1715,  d.  1797.    MS.    i.  263. 


Gherardo,  a  Florentine,  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Vasari.    i.  93. 

dalle  Notti,  see  Hundhorst. 

Ghezzi,  Cav.  Sebastiano,  of  the  Commune  in  the  Ascolano,  lived  some 

years  after  1634.     Guida  di  Ascoli.    i.  513. 
■  Cav.  Giuseppe,  his  son,  b.  in  the  Commune  in  1634,  d.  at  Rome 

in  1721.     Guida  di  Ascoli.    ib. 
•  Cav.  Pierleone,  son  of  Giuseppe,  b.  at  Rome  in  1674,  d.  1755. 

R.  Gall,  of  Florence,    ib. 
Ghiberti,  Lorenzo,  a  Florentine,  d.  1455,  aged  77  and  upwards.    Baldi- 

nucci.    i.  33, 173. 
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Ghiberti,  Vittorio,  a  Florentine,  lived  in  1829.     VttrcM  preno  if  J 

LN. 
Ghidone,  Galeazzo,  a  Cremonese,  lived  in  1596.    AM.    ii.  442. 
Ohiai,  Ifeodoro,  a  Hantaan,  a  pupil  of  Ghdio.     Orfawfi  calls  Him  a 

Roman,    ii.  334. 
GhirartMi,  Gio.  Audita,  a  Fefrarest,  lived  in  lttt.  BrnigWR.  iii.  «W. 
Gbirlandaao,  del,  Dosaenico  (Cemdi)  a  Florentine;  in  some  boots  also 
oomk^  writtm Del GriUaifcdaio?  b.  14M,d.  14*5.    V**xri.    L09, 
133. 

Davide,  his  brotber,  b.  1451,  d.  1525.     Vatari.    i.  90. 

Benedetto,  another  brother,  d.  aged  ft*.    Vmmi.    H. 

>sttdotfo>s0nofI>o««Bico,d.l56O,*sed75.  Vmnxri.  i.  163. 

■  Ghisi,  Giorgio,  called  Giorgio,  a  Mantnan,  an  engraver  in  the 

time  of  Ginlio  Romano.     Offends',    ii.  337. 
Ghialandi,  Donuanoo,  a  Bergamese,  ptmtodin  1662.    Tttsi.    ii.  284. 

■■  FraVtttet*,**  son,  called  II  Prate  Paoiotto,  d.  1743,  aged  88. 
Tarn,    ik  306* 
Ghisolii  (Cmolt  and  Chisott),  Gio.,  a  Milanese,  d.  1683,  aged  60. 

OrUmdi,    i.  481,— ii.  596. 
Ghissoni,  Ottavio,  a  Sienese,  pupil  of  Gio.  VeccW.     SopHmL    i.  314. 
Ghiti,  Fompeo,  a  Bresoian,  b.  1631,  d.  1706.     Orkmdi.    ii.  280. 
Giacarolo,  Gio.  Batista,  of  Mantua,  scholar  of  Gtafio.     VtittL    ii.  S35. 
Giacciuoli,  N.  a  pupil  of  Orizzonte.     CaUdogo  CWomm.    i.  536. 
Giacoasene,  eee  Iippi,  see  efto  Da  Faeiua, 
Gialdisi,  N.,  a  native  of  Parma,  flourished  at  Cremona  about  1720.    Zaiti. 

ii.  416, 
Gianella,  see  Da  Siena. 

Giannetti,  FSlippo,  a  Messinese,  d.  1702,  at  Naples.    Rakeri.    ii.  66. 
Gianniaaero,  scholar  of  Borgognone.    Catalogo  Cbftmttf .    i.  487. 
Giaquinto,  Corrado,  di  Molfetta,  d.  old  in  1765.     Gmca.     i.  519,— 

ii.  533, — iii.  314. 
Gia*o)a,Gio.,daReggfe,d.  1557.    Tfraboschi.    H.  356, 397. 
•  or  Gerola,  Ant.,  a  Veronese,  called  II  Cav.  Coppa,  d.  1665,  aged 

about  70.    *»**>.    ii.  278,  537. 
Gibertoni,  Paolo,  a  Modenese,  flourished  in  Lucca  about  1660.    MS. 

ii.  367. 
Gilardi,  Piet.,  a  Milanese,  b.  1679,  flourished  1718.     Orlandi.    E  533. 
Gtiieift,  Oiadnte,  a  Botognese,  a  scholar  of  the  CaraocL     Malvati*. 
d.  27th  June,  1665,  aged  71.    MS.    iii.  128. 
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Gfotigiiftiii,  Gindnto,  b.  1611,  at  Pistoia,  d.  1681,    PascM.    i.  255. 
■  Lodovico,  son  of   Giacinto,   b.  1644,  at  Rome,  d.   1697. 

Pascolu    ib. 

Aleiwio,  a  Pistoiese,  painted  in  the  17th  century.   MS.  i.  23l» 


Ginnasi,  Caterina,  a  Roman  lady,  d.  1660,  aged  70.    PdNOi    i.  461. 
Gio,  Tedesco,  or  Zuane,  of  Germany,  was  companion  of  the  Vitariui* 

Zanettu    His  works  up  to  1447.     Gttufe  diPad<x>a>    fi.  82. 
— —  di,  Tedesco  Marco*  was  employed  in  1463.     Gmdm  di  JM^o* 

ii.  112. 

a  painter  at  Chieri  in  1342,    MS,    iM.  292. 

Gioggi,  Bartolo,  a  Florentine,  lived  about  1350.    Baldinucci.    i.  63. 
Giolfino,  <or  Gottao*  Niccoto*  a  Veronese,  master  of  Farinate,    P*xz** 

H.  207. 
Gionima,  Simone,  a  Fadnan,  scholar  of  Cesare  GeflHaru    OsgMk    Or 

rather  a  Dalmatian  by  fcmil^  and  K  at  Venice  in  1655.    tomdly  Pedi- 
gree in  the  Mem.  Oretti.    iii.  112. 
— -^Aatosto,  sonofSiams*,*.  1697,4. 1732,    Oesj*.    iii  153. 
Giordano,  Gar.  Lnca,  called  JLuca  fit  pre***,  a  Nsftpfefitam,  b.  1(32, 

d.  1705.    Domini**    Or  1704.     Co*ca.    i.  175, — ii,  *4. 

Stefano,  a  Messinese,  painted  in  1541.    JffefttW.    n\  21. 

Giorgetti,  tiboomo,  of  Assisi,  *  senator  of  I*&fr**e»,  d.  aged  77. 

Orlandi.    i.  461. 
Giorgio,  *,  Francesco*  a  Sienese,  Und  in  1490*    Vtoari.    i.  £0& 
Giorgione,   or  Giorgio  Barbarelli,   da  Castelfranco  in  the  ftfevigtano, 

d*1511>a*ed34»     Vmuri.    ft.  U&, 
Giottino,  or  Tommaso  di  Stefano,  a  Florentine,  b.  1324,  d.  aged  32. 

Jtotton,  i>  66% 
Giotto  (Mania  explain*  Angiolotto,  others  Arttottgiotto),  «f  V«*pigw»© 

mtheFlorcntmeterritory7b.  1276,a.l337.     Vk**ri.    I*  alio*  Qfcflto 

di  Bondone  from  his  father,    i.  43,  54,  332,— ii,  3,  74,  345,  460,— 

in.  10,  24,  ttt* 
Giovenale,  painted  at  Rome  in  1440.    Rondtelni.    1. 1&4. 
Giovenone,  Girolamo,  da  Vercefli,  fiotristaed  towards  1WH).    ADS',    two 
of  Us  pictures  at  IS.  Paolo  dt  Verceili,  beating  dates  Of  1514  and  1516. 
Letter*  del  P.  Jtitopranx*  of  %.    Oretti.    fi.  477. 
Giovenone,  Batista,  ti&nseppe,  Paoto,  df  the  same  family.  JP.  rfeftfe  P*Jfe. 

ii.  505. 
Giovita,  a  Brescian,  called  II  Brescianino,  a  scholar  of  Gambara.  Ridotfi. 
ii.  185. 
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Giraldmi  (more  correctly  Gilardino),  Melchiore,  a  Milanese,  d.  1675. 

Orlandi.    ii.  529. 
— —  N.,  hit  ton,  a  painter  of  battle-pieces.     Orlandi.    ib. 
Girandole,  dalle,  Me  Buontaknti. 

Giron,  M.,  a  Frenchman,  flourished  in  1660.    Boeckini.    ii.  286. 
Gismondi,  tee  Perugino  Paolo. 

Ginlianello,  Pietro,  a  painter  in  the  modem-antique  style.    MS.    i.  352. 
Giuliano,  Giorgio,  da  Civita  Caatellana,  painted  in  161.    MS.    i.  460. 
Gianta,  tee  Pisano. 
Gluntalocchk),  Domen.,  a  Pratese,  scholar  of  Soggi,  d.  old.     Vasari. 

i.  205. 
Ginsti,  Antonio,  a  Florentine,  <L  1705,  aged  81.     Orlandi.    i.  238. 
Gnocchi,  Pietro,  a  Milanese,  called  also,  as  it  seems,  Luini,  lived  in  1595. 

Morigia.    n.  496. 
Gobbi,  Marodlo,  a  Maceratese,  lived  about  1606.    MS.    L  466. 
Gobbino,  see  Rossi. 

Gobbo,  il,  da  Cortona,  il  Gobbo  de*  Caraeci,  il  Gobbo  da'  Frutti,  or 
Pietro  Paolo  Bonn,  d.  aged  60,  in  the  pontif.  of  Urban  VIII.    Bag- 
Hone.    See  Left.  Pitt.,  torn.  v.    i.  490, — iii.  134. 
— —  del,  tee  Solari. 
Gori,  Angiolo,  a  Florentine,  lived  in  1658.    Deecrip.  de  la  Gallerie  Boy. 

deFlor.,  1790.    i.  237. 
—  Lamberto,  a  Florentine,  professor  of  seagliola  work,  d.  1801,  aged 

70.    i.  251. 
Goro  and  Bernardo  di  Francesco,  painters  on  glass,  lived  in  1434.  Moroni. 

i.  173. 
God,  Manrelio,  a  Ferrarese,  scholar  of  Faccninetti.    CUtadeUa.    iii.  226. 
Gotti,  Vincenxio,  a  Botognese,  d.  1636.     Orlandi.    in.  129. 
Goisoli,  Benosso,  a  Florentine,  d.  aged  78.    Tomb  erected  to  him  in 

1478.     Vaeari.    i.  78. 
Grammatica,  Anthreduto,  b.  near  Rome,  of  Sienese  other,  d.  1626,  aged 

about  55.    Bagtome.    i.  319,478. 
Grammorseo,  Pietro,  painted  in  1523,  iii.  293. 
Granacci^  Franc,  a  Florentine,  b.  1477,  d.  1544.    Bottari.    i.  147. 
Grandi,  Ercole,  da  Ferrara,  d.  1531,  aged  40.    Bantfaldi.    iii.  191. 
Granello,  Nicoloaio,  a  Genoese,  pupil  of  Ottavio  Semini.  Soprani,  iii.  248. 
Graneri,  of  Turin,  lived  in  1770.    MS.    iii.  317. 
Grano,  del,  tee  Gandini. 
Grappelli,  a  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  i.  474. 
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Grassaleoni,  Girolamo,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  1629    Barvffaldi.    iii.  205. 
Grassi,  Gio.  Batista,  da  Udine,  lived  in  1568.     Vaeari.    iii.  128. 

Tarquinio,  painted  at- Turin  in  1715.    Guida  di  Torino,   iii.  312. 

Gio.  Batista,  his  son.    ib. 

— —  Nicola,  a  Venetian,  pupil  of  Niccolo  Cassana.    Zanetti.    Called 

Guassi  by  Guarienti.   In  the  Guida  di  Udine  he  is  called  Delia  Carnia. 

ii.  314,— iii.  312. 
Gratella,  see  Fillipi. 

Grati,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1681,  d.  1758.     Crespi.    iii.  150. 
Graziani,  scholar  of  Borgognone.     Catalogo  Colonna.    i.  487. 

Ercole,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1688,  d.  1765.     Crespi.    iii.  151. 

Grazzini,  Gio.  Paolo,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  1632.    Barufaldi.    iii.  219. 
Grecchi,  Marcantonio,  a  Sienese,  his  work  of  1634.    MS.    i.  320. 
Greche,  delle,  Domenico,  or  Domenico  Greco,,  and  Teoscopoli,  d.  1625, 

aged  77.    Palomino,  who  here  mistakes,  the  engraving  of  Pharaoh 

drowning  bearing  date  of  1549.    i.  99, — ii.  169. 
Grechetto,  see  Castiglione. 
Greco,  N.,  scholar  of  Pellegrino  da  Udine,  ii.  156. 
Grecolini,  Antonio,  painted  at  Rome  in  1702.    Pascoli.    i.  463. 
Gregori,  Girolamo,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  1773,  almost  SO.    Cittadella.  iii.  227. 
Griffoni,  Annibale,  di  Carpi,  flourished  in  1656.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  369. 

Don  Gaspero,  his  son,  b.  1640,  painted  in  1677.   Tiraboschi.  ib. 

Fulvio,  an  Udmese,  lived  in  1608.    Renaldis.    ii.  259. 

Grifoni,  Girolamo,  a  Bergamese,  scholar  of  Cavagna.     Tassi.    ii.  283. 
Grillenzone,  Orazio,  da  Carpi,  d.  old  in  1617.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  358. 
Grimaldi,  Gio.  Francesco,  a  Bolognese,  lived  in  1678.    Malvasia.    d.  at 

Rome,  aged  nearly  80.     Orlandi.    i.  535,— iii.  132. 
■  Alessandro,  his  son.     Orlandi.    iii.  133. 

Grisoni,  Gioseffo,  a  Florentine,  d.  1769.    Roy.  Gall,  of  Flor.    i.  253. 
Grossi,  Bartolommeo,  Parmigiano,  flourished  about  1450.   Affo.  ii.  372. 
Guadagnini,  Jacopo,  a  Bassanese,  d.  1633.     Verci.    ii.  204. 
Gualtieri,  a  Paduan,  lived  about  1550.     Guida  di  Padova.    ii.  178. 
Gualla,  Pietro,  di  Casale,  deceased  about  1760.    MS.    iii.  316. 
Guardi,  Francesco,  a  Venetian,  d.  1793,  aged  81.    MS.    ii.  318. 
Guardolino,  see  Natali. 
Guargena,  see  Da  Messina. 

Guarienti,  Pietro,  a  Veronese,  d.  between  1753  and  1769.  Crespi,  iii.  165. 
Guariento,  a  Paduan,  or  Veronese.    Notizia,  p.  22.    Painted  in  1365- 

Bidolfi.    ii.  76. 
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Gnarini,  Bernardino,  di  Rarem*.  panted  in  1617.  MS.t  m&  ISQrHti, 
who  found  his  name  on  an  ahar»nieee  in  the  Monaohe  della  Torre. 
iu.129. 

Gabbio,  da,  Oderigi,  d.  shortly  before  1300.  JBrtttwcc*.  i.  50,  3ai,— 
in.  7. 

da,  Cecco  and  Pncefe,  patated  ebon*  1321.    Jfctt*  Fatfe.    U  331. 

— —  da,  Giorgio,  flourished  between  1519  and  1537.    Avon***  Pssr- 


ten',    i.  433. 
Guereino,  see  Baineri* 
Guerra,  Gio.,  a  Modanese,  was  employed  in  the  pontificate  of  Siitoe  Y. 

fityJfent.    i.  418. 
Gnerri,  Dionisb,  a  Veronese,  d.  1640,  aged  36.    Poete,    it  277. 
Guerrieri,  Gio.  Francesco,  of  Fcesombrone,  flourished  in  the  seventeenth 

century.    MS,    i.  455. 
GngHehneffi,  Areangelo,  a  Neapolitan,  Ured  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Vita  del  Solimene.    ii.  66. 
Guglielmi,  Gregorio,  b.  1714,  at  Rome,  d.  1773,  at  St.  Feteraborgfe. 

Freddy,    i.  519. 
Gnglielmo,  supposed  to  be  of  the  school  of  Gnariento,    MS,    &  76. 
di,  Giacemo,  di  Castel  della  Pieie,  lived  in  1521.    AfertoJft. 

Called  himself  also  Giacomo  di  Gnglielmo  di  Sex  Gherardo.    Mmriotti. 

i.  349. 
Guidobono,  Prete  fiartolommeo,  da  Satena,  d.  1799,  aged  55.    Jfefli. 

fii.  281,  314. 
■     ■        Domenieo,  his  brother,  b.  1670,  d,  1746,    MaM.    iu.  282. 
Gnidotti,  Borghese,  Cav.  Paolo,  a  Luoehese,  d«  1629,  aged  about  60. 

Baglione.    i.  206. 
Gninaccia,  Deodato,  a  Neapolitan,  and  pupil  of  Folidore.  MtkerL  it  21. 
Gnisoni,  or  Ghlsoni,  Fenno,  da  Mantova,  was  Irriag  in  1568,     Ftfasri. 

ii.334. 


Haffher,  Enrico,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1640,  d.  1702.  Cr*q>i.  And  Antonio, 
his  brother,  a  Philippine  monk  at  Genoa,  d.  1732,  aged  78,  Haiti, 
iii.  lf5,  285. 

Hembreker,  called  Mon.  Teodoro,b.  in  Haarlem,  in  1633.  OrUmdi.  i.488. 

Hugford,  Ignasio,  a  Florentine,  d.  1778,  aged  75.    MS.    i.  251. 

P.  Ab.  Enrico,  his  brother,  of  VaUombrosa,  b.  1695,  < 

1771.    Nwelle  hetterarie  di  Firenze,  1771.    ib. 
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Hundhoret,  or  Honthortt,  Gherardo,  of  Utrecht,  called  Gherardo  deik 
Notti,  d.  aged  68.     Orlandi.    In  1660.     Sandrart.    i.  455. 

I  &  J, 

Jacone,  a  Florentine,  d.  1553.     Vasari.    i.  160* 

Jacopo,  di,  Pierfrancesco,  pupil  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.     Vasari.    i.  161* 
...  ■      di,  Nicola,  see  Gera. 

Ibi,  «ee  da  Perugia  Sinibaldo. 

Imola,  da,  Francesco.  Coined,  ii.  17.  Perhaps  Bandinelli,  Maknma, 
iu.32. 

Gaspero,wa«Uvinginl521.    Jf&    «*. 

— —  Innocenzo  (Francucci,)  painted  from  1506  to  1542,  d.  aged  56. 
Vasari.  Hia  painting  at  S.  Safcstore,  of  Bologna,  bearing  date  1549. 
Oretti,  Mem.    iii.  36. 

Impaiato,  Francesco,  a  Neapolitan,  flourished  about  1565.     &>m*ki. 

ii,  23. 
-  ■     ,  ■■  ■  Girolaxno,  hia  son,  d.  about  1620,    Domimci.    ib. 

Impiccati,  dagl',  Andrea,  so  called  from  having  painted  some  felons 
hanged.    See  Del  Castagno. 

IncisoD  Antichi,  old  engravers,  i.  107* 

Indaeo,  1%  or  Jacopo,  a  Florentine,  called  l'lndaeo,  painted  in  1534. 
Bottari.     d.  aged  68.     Vasari.    i.  90,  138. 
...        Francesco,  brother  of  Jacopo,  i.  90. 

India,  Bernardino,  a  Veronese,  living  in  1568.  Vasari.  Hia  altar- 
piece  at  S.  Bernardino  of  1572,  another  of  1579,  and  a  third  at 
S.  Nazaro,  of  1584.     Oretti,  Memor.    ii.  207. 

Tullio,  fether  of  Bernardino.    Del  Pqzzq.    tb. 

Ingegno,  1%  see  J>'Amw  Andrea, 

Ingoli,  Matteo,  da  Ravenna,  d.  1631,  aged  44.    JJwfoJfi.    ii.  245. 

Ingoni,  Gio.  Batista,  or  Gio.  Batista,  a  Modenese.  Vastri.  d.  1608, 
aged  80.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  355. 

Jodno,  Ant.,  a  Mesrinese,  painter  of  landscape  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   Hakert.    ii.  53. 

Jofi,  Ant,  a  Modeneee,b.  about  1700,  d,  1777.    ThrabosuM.    ii.  368. 


Laar  (in  Italian  written  and  pronounced  Laer),  PietroVander,  called  II 
Bamboccio,  b.  at  Laar  in  Holland,  about  1613,  d.  1673.  GaU.  Imp. 
Or  in  1675.    ArgensviUe.    i.  487. 
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Lamm,  Gio.  Bernardo,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  about  1506,  <L  about  1579. 

Dommici.    iL  20. 
—  Gio.  Batista,  a  Neapolitan,  acholar  of  Giordano.   Ftor.  Die.    ii.  60. 
Lambertt,  Bonarentura,  da  Carpi,  b.  about  1651,  d.  1721.     Tfncftewdb'. 

Or  b.  5th  December,  1652.    Letter  from  his  son,  in  OrttH.    i.  510, — 

ii.  365. 
Lambertmi,  Michele,  a  Bolognese,  his  work  of  1443,  with  another  of 

1469.    Maharia.    iii.  19. 
Lamberto,  a  German,  or  Lamberto,  a  Lombard,  or  Snsternums,    or 

Suaris,  b.  at  Liege  in  1506,  flourished  about  1550.     OrUmdi.    n.  174. 
Lambri,  Stefano,  scholar  of  Malosso,  painted  in  1623.    Zaizt.    ii.  448. 
Lame,  delle,  see  Pupini. 
Lamma,  Agostino,  a  Venetian,  was  employed  in  1696,  at  about  the  age 

of  60.    Melckiori.    iL  288. 
Lamo,  Retro,  of  Bologna,  scholar  of  Innoeeniio  da  Imola,  known  by 

a  M8.  on  the  paintings  of  the  said  city.     Guide  di  Bologna,    d.  1578, 

and  buried  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Francesco,  painted  by  him  with  histories 

of  that  saint.     Oretti,  Memor.    iii.  9. 
Lamparelli,  Carlo,  of  Spello,  pupil  of  Brandi.     OrUmdi.    i.  461. 
Lana,  Lodovico,  da  Modena,  d.  1646,  aged  49.     TirttbotcM.    ii.  365. 
Lancilao  and  Girolamo,  Paduans,  lived  towards  the  beginning  of  the 

fifteenth  century.     Vaaari.    i.  92. 
Lancisi,  Tommaso,  of  Citta  S.  Sepolcro,  b.  1603,  d.  aged  79.     Orlamdi. 

i.255. 
Lanconello,  Cristoforo,  of  Faenza,  perhaps  a  scholar  of  BaroccL     Lett. 

PUt.t  torn.  vii.    iii.  62. 
Landriani,  Paol  Camillo,  a  Milanese,  called  II  Duchino,  was  young  in 

1591.    Lomazzo.    His  work  at  La  Passione,  with  his  name  and  the 

year  1602.     Oretti,  Mem.    Deceased  shortly  before  1619.    Borsieri 

Supplemento  ai  Morigia.    ii.  511. 
Lanetti,  Antonio,  da  Bugnato,  a  scholar  of  Gaudenzio.  Lomazzo.  ii.  499. 
Lanfranco,  Cay.  Gio.  di  Parma,  d.  1744,  aged  66.    Bellori.    i.  460,— 

iL  36,  412,— iii.  114. 
Langetti,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Genoese,  d.  at  Venice  in  1676,  aged  41. 

Zanetti.    iii.  277. 
Lanini,  Bernardino,  di  Vercelli,  was  employed  in  1546.     Guida  di  Milam. 

d.  about  1578.     Delia  VaUe.    ii.  503. 
— —  Gaudenzio  and  Girolamo,  his  brothers.    MS.    ii.  504. 
Lanzani,  Andrea,  a  Milanese,  d.  1712.     Orlandi,    ii.  532. 
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Laodicia,  a  Pavese,  living  about  1330.     Lomazzo.    ii.  461. 

Lapi,  Niccolo,  a  Florentine,  b.  1661,  d.  1732.    Roy.  Gall,  of  Florence. 

i.  252. 
Lapiccola,  Nicola,  of  Crotone,  a  scholar  of  Mancini,  i.  510. 
Lapis,  Gaetano,  di  Cagli,  b.  1704,  d.  1776,  MS.    i.  518. 
Lapo,  di,  eee  Arnolfo,  see  also  vol.  i.  p.  49,  where  it  is  proved  that 

Lapo  was  fellow-pupil,  not  the  father  of  Arnolfo. 
Lappoli,  Matteo,  of  Arezzo,  scholar  of  D.  Bartolommeo.  Vasari.  i.  171. 
— —  Gio.  Antonio,  his  son,  d.  1552,  aged  60.     Vasari.    ib. 
Laudati,  Gioseffo,  of  Perugia,  lived  in  1718.     Orlandi.    i.  508. 
Lavizzario,  Vincenzio,  a  Milanese,  flourished  in  1520.    MS.    ii.  505. 
Laurati,  see  Lorenzetti. 
Laurentini,  Giovanni,  called  L'Arrigoni,  lived  in  1600.     Guida  di  Stmino. 

iii.  58. 
Laureti,  rather  than  Lauretti,  Tommaso,  a  Sicilian,  d.  in  the  pontificate 

of  Clement  VIII.,  aged  80.     Baglione.    i.  404,  415,  420,— ii.  29,— 

iii  33,  53. 
Lauri,  Baldassare,  of  Antwerp,  b.  about  1570,  d.  1642.    Baldinucci. 

Or  d.  aged  70.    PascoH.    i.  501. 

—  Filippo,  his  son,  b.  at  Rome  in  1623,  d.  in  1694.    PascoH.    ib. 
Lauri,  Francesco,  another  son,  b.  1610,  at  Rome,  d.  1635.  Paacoli.  i.  500. 

—  Or  de  Laurier,  Pietro,  a  Frenchman,  scholar  of  Guido.    Malvoria. 
iii.  101. 

Lauro,  Giacomo,  a  native  of  Venice,  resident  at  Trevigi,  called  Giacomo 

Trevigiano,  d.  young  in  1605.    Federici.    ii.  221. 
Lazzari,  see  Bramante. 
— —  Gio.  Antonio,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar  of  Cav.  Liberi,  of  Langetti, 

of  Ricchi,  of  Diamantini,  a  good  copyist  and  painter  in  crayons, 

d.  1713,  aged  74.    Melchiori.    ii.  205,  314. 
Lazzarini,  Canon.  Gio.  Andrea,  of  Pesaro,  b.  1710,  d.  1801,  aged  91. 

See  Fantuzzi  Notizie  del  Canon.  Lazzarini.    i.  510, — iii.  169. 
Gregorio,  a  Venetian,  d.  1740,  aged  86.    Zanetti.     Or  in  1735, 

aged  78.    Long  hi.     Or  rather  in  1730,  aged  75.     Guida  di  Venezia 

of  1733.    ii.  297. 
Lazzaroni,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Cremonese,  d.  1698,  aged  72.    Zaist.  ii.  450. 
Lecce,  da,  Matteo,  painted  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.    Bag. 

lione.     See  also  D'Alessi.     ii.  28. 
Lecchi  or  Lech,  Antonio,  lived  in  1663.    MarHnioni.    ii.  289. 
Legi,  Giacomo,  of  Flanders,  d.  young  about  1640.     Soprani,    iii.  255. 
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Legnago,  «ee  Barbieri  Francesco. 

Legnani,  Stefano,  a  Milanese,  called  H  Legnanino,  d.  1715,  aged  55. 
Orlandi.    ii.  532,— iii.  309. 

■  Cristoforo,  or  Ambrogio,  bis  father,  ii.  532. 
Lelli,  Ercole,  a  Bolognete,  d.  1766.     Guida  di  Bologna,    iii.  155. 

—  Gio.  Antonio,  a  Roman,  d.  1640,  aged  49.    Baglione.    L  470. 
Lenardi,  Gio.  Batista,  a  scholar  of  Pietro  da  Cortona.     Guida  di  AmcoU. 

Or  of  Baldi,  whom  he  survived.    Ptueoli.    I  496. 
Lendinara,  da,  Lorenzo  Canoaio,  d.  about  1477.     Guida  di  Padova. 

ii  116,  126. 
— —  Criatofbro,  his  brother,  and  Pierantonio,  his  son-in-law,  ii.  126. 
Leone,  da,  Giovanni,  a  scholar  of  Ginlio  Romano.     Vasari.    ii.  334. 
Leon,  Carlo,  di  Rimino,  d.  1700.     Guida  di  Rimino.    ii.  264. 

Gio.  da  Carpi,  b.  1639,  d.  1727.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  369. 

(dai,)  Girolamo,  of  Piacenza,  lived  about  1580.     Orlandi.    ii.  413. 

Levo,  Domenico,  a  Veronese,  lived  in  1718.    Pozzo.    ii.  318. 
Lianori,  Pietro,  a  Bolognese,  his  notices  from  1415  to  1453.    Malvasia 

iii.  15. 
Liberate,  da,  Verona,  d.  1536,  aged  85.     Vasari.    ii.  120. 

—  Genzio,  di  Udine,  lived  in  1568.  Vasari.  Ridolfi  calls  him 
Gennesio ;  Renaldis,  Giorgio  or  Gennesio.    ii.  228. 

liberi,  Cav.  Pietro,  a  Paduan,  d.  1687,  aged  82.  Register  of  Venice, 
cited  by  Zanetti.    ii.  265. 

Marco,  his  son,  painted  in  1681.     Guida  di  Rovigo.    ii.  266. 

Libri,  da,  Girolamo,  a  Veronese,  d.  1555,  aged  83.     Vasari.    ii.  121. 

Francesco,  his  father,  and  his  son  Francesco,    ib. 

Licino,  or  Licinio,  Cav.  Gio.  Ant.  da  Pordenone,  called  afterwards 
Regillo,  and  also  Cuticello,  —  more  correctly  Corticellis,  —  and  com- 
monly II  Pordenone,  d.  1540,  aged  56.  Ridolfi.  Or  in  1539.  MSS. 
Mottensi.    ii.  147, — iii.  197,  240. 

■  Bernardino  da  Pordenone,  perhaps  a  relative  of  Gio.  Antonio. 
JttfotyS.    ii.  150. 

Ginlio,  pupil  and  nephew  of  Gio.  Antonio,  d.  at  Augusta,  in 

1561.     Sandrart.    ii.  151. 

■  Gio.  Antonio,  the  younger,  called  also  Sacchiense,  brother  of 
Ginlio,  d.  at  Como  in  1576.     Renaldis.     ib. 

Ligorio,  Pirro,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  about  1580.     Orlandi.     i.  405, — ii.  27. 
ligozzi,  Jacopo,  a  Veronese,  b.  1543,  d.  1627.    Roy.  Gall,  of  Mormce. 
i,  229 ,— ii,  208. 
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Ligozzi,  Gio,  Ermanno,  perhaps  of  the  same  family ;  his  father  accord- 
ing to  the  Elogie  de'  Pittori.    i.  229, — ii.  209. 

Lilio,  or  LiHio,  Andrea,  of  Ancona,  d.  at  AscoH,  in  1610,  aged  55. 
Coined,  vol.  viii.  Called  also  Andrea  Ancomtano,  which  may  correct 
the  error  of  the  Dizionario  degli  Uomim  tiltutri  di  Ancona,  which 
exhibits  him  as  two  painters,    t.  Col,,  vol.  xxvii.    i.  446. 

Iinaiuolo,  Berto,  a  Florentine,  lived  in  the  fifteenth  eentury.  Vasari. 
i.  80. 

Lione,  di,  Andrea,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  1596,  d.  about  1675.    Orlandi.  ii.  51. 

Lioni,  Cav.  Ottayio,  a  Paduan  by  birth,  b%  at  Rome,  and  there  called 
II  Padovanino,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  aged  52. 
Baalione.    i.  478. 

Lipari,  Onofrio,  a  Sicilian  painter  of  this  age.    MS.    ii.  64. 

Lippi,  F.  Filippo,  a  Florentine,  b.  about  1400,  d.  1469.  Baldmucci.  i.  79. 

—  FfUppino,  a  Florentine,  d.  1505,  aged  45.     Vatari.    i.  88. 

—  Giacomo,  called  Giacomone  da  Bndrio,  scholar  of  the  Caracci. 
Malvaeia.    iii.  128. 

Lorenzo,  a  Florentine,  b.  1606,  d.  1664.    Bsldinucci.    i.  225. 

Lippo,  a  Florentine,  flourished  about  1410.     Vaeari.    i.  66. 

— —  di,  Andrea,  of  Pisa,  living  in  1336.  Discorso  m  la  Storia  Let- 
teraria  di  Pita.  i.  72. 

Lissandrino,  see  Magnasco. 

Litterim,  Agostino,  a  Venetian,  b.  1642,  living  in  1727.  Melchiori. 
ii.  256. 

.  Bartolommeo,  his  son,  b.  1669,  living  in  1727.  Melchiori.  ib. 

—  Caterina,  his  daughter,  b.  1675,  living  in  1727.  Melchiori,  ib. 

Lizini,  Giulio,  a  Roman.  Zanetti.  I  believe  him  to  be  the  same  with 
GiuHo  Iicimo.  He  is  termed  a  Roman,  perhaps,  as  a  surname  ac- 
quired by  his  long  residence  in  Rome.  Renaldis.  He  painted  at 
Venice  in  1556.     Zanetti.    ii.  151. 

I/>catdH,  Giacomo,  a  Veronese,  d.  1628,  aged  48.    Pozzo.    ii.  278. 

Lodi,  Ermenigildo,  a  Cremonese,  painted  in  1616.    ZaUt.    ii.  447. 

. Manfredo,  his  brother.    A  painting  at  S.  Agostino  with  his  name, 

executed  in  1601.     Oretti,  Mem.    ib. 

Lodi,  Carlo,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1701,  d.  1765.     Creepi.    iii.  172. 

da,  Albertino,  painted  about  1460.    Lomazzo.    ii.  464. 

Callisto  Piazza,  his  notices  from  1524  up  to  1556.    MS.    ii.  188. 

Loli,  Lorenzo,  a  Bolognese,  called  Lorensino  del  Sig.  Guido  Rent 
Malvaiia.    d.  5th  April,  1691.     Oretti,  Mem.    iii.  102. 
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Lolmo,  Gio.  Paolo,  a  Bergamese,  d.  1(93.    Pasta,    Or  more  correctly 

in  1595.     Galvi  and  Tutsi,    ii.  281. 
Lomazzo,  Gio.  Paolo,  a  Milanese,  b.   1538.     N.   Guida  di  Mibmo. 

d.  1600.    MS.    ii.  500. 
Lombardelli,  see  Delia  Marca. 
Lombardi,  Gio.  Domenico,  a  Lucchese,  called  L'Omino,  b.  1682,  d.  1752. 

flor.  Die.    i.  259. 
Lombardo,  Biagio,  a  Venetian,  living  in  1648.    Bidolfi.    ii.  287. 

■  ■  Gralio  Cesare,  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 

century.    ZanetH.    ii.  291.    See  also  Lamberto  Lombardo. 
Lomellino,  Valentino,  da  Raconigi,  flonriahed  in  1561.    MS.    iii.  294. 
Lomi,  Alessandro  and  Mancini  Bartolommeo,  copyists  of  Dolci.    Baldi- 

tweet,    i.  228. 

—  Baccio,  a  Pisan,  living  in  1585.    Da  Momma,    i.  206. 

— —  Anrelio,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  d.  1622,  aged  66.  Morrotuu 
According  to  Cav.  Titi  he  lived  to  his  eightieth  year.    i.  231, — iii.  254. 

—  Orazio  and  Artemisia,  Me  GentileschL 

Londonio,  Francesco,  a  Milanese,  b.  1723,  living  in  1763.     OreiH,  Mem.y 

written  by  himself,    ii.  538. 
Longe,  la,  Uberto,  or  Roberto,  called  II  Fiammingo,  b.  at  Brussels, 

d.  1 7 09 ,  at  Piacenza.     Guida  di  Piacenza,  where  it  is  written  Da  Longe. 

ii.  453. 
Longhi,  Luca,  da  Ravenna.     Vasart.    d.  12th  August,  1580,  aged  73. 

Carrari  Orazione,  &c.    iii.  55. 
Francesco,  his  son,  living  with  his  sister,  1581.     Orazione  detta. 

MS.    ib. 
— —  Barbara,  daughter  of  Luca.    ib. 

■  Pietro,  a  Venetian,  b.  1702,  living  in  1762.  Ales*.  Longhi. 
Pietro  Longo,  or  De'  Lunghi,  was  pupil  to  Paul  Veronese,  ZanetH. 
ii.  310. 

Lopez,  called  Gaspero  da'  Fiori,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  at  Florence  about  1732. 

Dominici.    Or  at  Venice.     Catalogo  Algarotti.    i.  238, — ii.  318* 
Lorenese,  Claudio,  see  Gellee. 
Lorenzetti,  Ambrogio,  a  Sienese.     His  works  from  1330  to  1337.     Leila 

Voile,    d.  1340,  aged  83.    MS.    i.  281. 
. called  Laurati,  Pietro,  brother  of 'Ambrogio.     His  works  from 

1327  to  1342.   Delia  Voile.    Out  of  Siena,  up  to  1355.    Vasari.    i.282. 
— —  Gio.  Batista,  a  Veronese,  painted  in  1641.    Pozzo.    ii.  312. 
Lorenzi,  Francesco,  a  Veronese,  d.  1783,  aged  64.    ii.  314. 
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Lorenzino  da  Venezia,  scholar  of  Titian.    Ridotfi.    ii.  170. 

— —  da  Bologna,  see  Sabbatini,  see  Di  Guido,  see  Loli,  see  Fermo. 

Lorenzo,  Don.,  a  monk  of  Camaldoli,  a  Florentine,  of  the  school  of 

Taddeo  Gaddi.    Baldinucci.     d.  aged  55.     Vasari.    i.  67. 
— — — —  di,  Fiorenzo,  di  Perugia.    His  notices  from  1472  up  to  1521.  ■ 

Mariotti.    i.  341. 
Jjorio,  Camillo,  an  Udinese  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century.   Renaldis. 

ii.  259. 
Loro,  da  (in  the  Florentine  district),  Carlo,  living  in  1568.     Vasari. 

i.  164. 
Loschi,  Jacopo,  of  Pfrma.     His  notices,  1462  and  1488.    Affb.    ii.  372. 

— Bernardino,  of  Carpi.     His  notices  from  1495  to  1533.    ii.  347. 

Loth,  Gio.  Carlo,  a  Bavarian,  d.  1698,  aged  66.    Zanetti.    ii.  256. 

—  Onofrio,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  1717.    Dominici.    ii.  52. 

JLoto,  Bartolommeo,  a  Bolognese,  pupil  of  Viola.    Malvasia.    hi.  133. 

Lotto,  Lorenzo,  a  Bergamese.  His  notices  from  1613  to  1554  and  up- 
wards. Tassi.  d.  old  at  Loretto.  Vasari,  Proved  to  be  a  Venetian. 
Beltramelli  Notizie,  &c.    ii.  140. 

Loves,  see  Lys. 

Luca,  Santo,  a  Florentine,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century.    Lami.    i.  329. 

di  Tome,  a  Sienese,  painted  in  1367.    Delia  Voile,    i.  285. 

Lucatelli  (in  most  books  Locatelli),  Pietro,  a  Roman  academician  of  St. 

Luke,  1690.     Orlandi.    i.  496, — iii.  318. 
'  Andrea,  a  Roman  landscape-painter.     Catalogo  Cblonna.    i.  4C6, 

535,  538. 
Lucca,  da,  Diodato,  painted  in  1287.    MS.    i.  37. 

— (da),  Michelangelo,  see  Anselmi. 

Lucchese,  il,  see  Ricchi. 

Lucchesino,  see  Testa. 

Lucchetto,  see  Cambiasi. 

Luffoli,  Gio.  Mario,  a  Pesarese,  painted  before  1680.     Guida  di  Pesaro. 

His  works  at  S.  Abate  were  from  1665  to  1707.     Oretti,  according  to 

Church  Registers,    iii.  105. 
Lugaro,  Vincenzio,  di  Udine,  his  notices  from  1589  to  1619.    Renaldis. 

ii.  259. 
Luini,  Tommaso,  a  Roman,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  aged 

35.     Baglione.    i.  455. 
— —  or  Lovini,  Bernardino,  of  Luino,  in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  lived  be- 
yond the  year  1530.    MS.    ii.  492. 
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•  MB,  lived  in  156*.    Lomaxm.    it  405. 

Aarelio,  Mother  son,  d.  1593,  aged  63.    Iferajie.    a*. 

—  Gmho  Ceana,  Valaesiaao,  a  scholar  of  Gamdenzb. 
/toft*,    it  499. 

■  ■"■  ■  Pietro,  mtGhoocda. 

Lunghi,  Antonio,  a  Bolognese,  d.  1757.     Guida  di  Boteoua.     iiL  150. 

Let*  Car.  Benedetto,  b.  1666,  at  Florence,  d.  173*.    PmmUL     i.  250, 

498. 
Lurio,  a  Roman,  a  scholar  of  Ferine,  painted  at  Genoa,  about  1530.   8ee 

VaearL    i.  404,— ni.  240. 
Lano,  Retro,  da  Fdtre,  sapposed  identical  with  Motto  da  Fefero,  in 

Vatari.    Called  also  Zanlo,  and  more  truly,  by  C*mbrmccLt  Znrotto. 

Painted  at  ha  native  place,  in  the  loggia  belonging  to  S.  Stenno,  in 

1519.    Camkrucd.    ii.  136.    SetDaFeteo. 

—  Lorenzo,  da  Feltre,  painted  at  hia  native  place,  in  S.  Stauno,  ia 
1511.     Cmmkrucci.    iL  137. 

Lts,  Gio.,  called  Pan  of  Oldenbwgh,  d.  1626.  Sandrart.  In  the  abort 
Catalogue  of  the  pmntingt  of  St.  Peter  m  VaUe  di  Warn  (1701),  he  is 
termed  Gio.  Lores,,  ii.  257. 


Macchi,  Plorio  and  Gio.  Batista,  Bolognese  pupils  of  the  Caracci. 

Mahaii*.     Oretti,  in  the  Memorie,  says  of  the  second,  that  he  died 

24th  November,  1628.    iiL  128. 
Maccbietti,  Girolamo,  a  Florentine,  called  Del  Crocifissaio,  b.  about  1541, 

living  in  1564.     Vatari.    i.  198. 
Macerata,  da,  Gimeppino,  living  in  1630.    MS.    L  466. 
Macrino,  d'  Alba,  or  Gio.  Giacomo  Fava,  his  notices  from  1496  to  1508. 

Co.  Durando.    iii.  293. 
Maderno,  da  Como,  flourished  about  1700.    MS.    ii.  538. 
Madiona,  Ant.,  a  Syracusan,  d.  1719,  aged  69.    Hdkert.    iL  44. 
Madonne,  delle,  Carlo,  tee  Maratta,  see  Lippo,  see  Dalmasio,  eee  Da 

Bologna. 
Madonnina,  Franc.,  a  Modenese  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Tvrabonchi- 

ii.  355. 
Maestri,  Rocco,  a  pupil  of  Padovanino.     Guida  di  Venezia  dello  2anetH. 

ii.  264. 
Maflei,  Jac.,  a  Venetian,  lived  in  1663.     Guida  di  Rovigo.    ii.  287.     , 
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Maffei,  Franc.,  di  Vicenza,  d.  in  Padua,  1660.    Quids  di  Padova.  ii.241, 

269. 
Magagnolo,  a  painter  and  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  Modenese. 

Timboschu    iL  346. 
Maganza,  Gio.  Batista,  called  Magagno  di  Vicenza,  b.  1509,  d.  1589. 

Orlandi. '  iL  179. 

Alessandro,  his  son,  b.  1556,  d.  1630.    Ridoifi.    fi.  268. 

Gio.  Batista,  son  of  Alessandro,  d.  1617,  aged  40.    Ridoifi. 

ii.  269. 
■ other  sons.    ib. 


Magatta,  or  Domenico  Simonetti,  of  Ancona,  an  artist  of  this  age.    MS. 

i.  524. 
Magatti,  Pietro,  di  Varese,  flourished  about  1770.    M8.    ii.  534. 
Maggi,  Pietro,  a  Milanese,  pnpil  of  Abbiati.    MS.    ii.  529. 
Maggieri  (in  a  picture  of  S.  Agostino,  at  C.  di  CasteUo,  written  Mac- 

ceriiu),  Cesare,  of  Urbino,  d.  1629.    Lazzari.    i.  450. 
Baailio,  a  portrait-painter.    Lazzari.    ib. 
Maggiotto,  Domenico,  a  Venetian,  d.  old  in  1794.    MS.    iL  301. 
Magistris,  de,  Simone,  da  Caldarola,  painted  in  1585.    MS.    i.  431. 
Magnani,  Cristoforo,  di  Piszichettone,  lived  about  1580.    Zaizt.    ii.  444. 
Magnasco,  Stefano,  a  Genoese,  d.  1665,  aged  about  30.    Ratti.    iii.  286. 

■  Alessandro,  his  son,  called  Ussandrino,  b.  1681,  d.  1747. 
Ratti.    ii.  537,— «i.  286. 

Maia,  Gio.  Stefano,  a  Genoese,  d.  1747,  aged  75.    Ratti.    Hi.  285. 
Mariano,  da,  in  the  Florentine  state,  Benedetto,  d.  1498,  aged  54.    V**art. 

ii.  126. 
Mainardi,  Andrea,  called  II  Chiaveghino,  of  Cremona.    His  notices  from 

1590  to  1613.    Zaist.    it  442,  449. 

■  Marcantonio,  his  nephew,  one  of  his  works  at  Cattel  Buttano 
in  the  Cremonese  bean  date  1629.    Barioli  and  Oretti.    iL  442,  444. 

Bastiano,  a  Florentine  scholar  of  Domenico  del  Ghiriandaio. 

Vasari.    i.  90. 
Lattanzio,  a  Bolognese,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  aged 

27.    Baotome.    iiL  82. 
Mainero,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Genoese,  d.  1637.     Soprani,    iii.  271. 
Maioli,  or  Maiola,  Clemente,  a  Roman,  according  to  some  a  Ferrarese, 

scholar  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  {CittadeUa  e  Ouida  diM.  Aiboddo),  or  of 

Romanelli.     Guida  di  Roma.    iiL    222. 
Malagavazzo,  Coriolano,  a  Cremonese,  painted  in  1585.    Zaist.    ii.  443. 
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Mabtesta,  me  Da  Fiatoia. 

MaMncci,  Maoro,  and  Fiorentini  Francesco,  priests  of  Forli,  and  sdiolirs 

of  CignanL    GuarienH.    __.  168. 
MaHnconico,  Andrea,  a  Neapolitan,  scholar  of  8tanzionL     DemCnici. 

iL41.  * 

Maid,  Vincenxo,  of  Cambray,  d.  at  Rome,  aged  45.     Soprani,    in.  255. 
Maloinbi»,Ketro,  a  Venetian,  b.  1556,  d.  1618.    JV*p.    ii.242. 
Maloaao,  me  TrottL 
Malpicdi,  Doinenico,  da  S.  Gineaio,  in  the  Marca,  living  in  1592. 

Coined.    i.447. 
■  Francesco,  di  S.  Gineaio,  of  the  same  epoch.    MS.    id. 

ManaigOf  Silvestro,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar  of  Lazzarini.     Zanetti.    ii.  298. 
Mancini,  Annibale,  named  in  the  Gall,  del  Merino,  lived  about  1610. 

iii.  304. 
— —  Francesco,  of  S.  Angelo  in  Vado,  an  academician  of  St.  Lake  in 

1725,  d.  1758.    MS.    i,  509. 
Manenti,  Vmcenrio,  of  Sabina,  d.  1674,  aged  74.     OrUmdi.    i.  459. 
Manetti,  Rntilio,  a  Sienese,  b.  1571,  d.  1637.    Roy.  Gall,  of  Florence. 

i.  317. 
Manfredi,  Bartolommeo,  of  Mantua,  d.  young  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul 

V.    Bafflume.    i.  453. 
Manglard,  Adriano,  a  Frenchman,  b.  1688,  d.  1761.    Hot.  Die.    i.  537. 
Mannini,  Jacopo,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1646,  d.  1732.    Zanotti.    iii.  175. 
Mannozzi,  eee  Da  8.  Giovanni. 

Mansueti,  Gio.,  a  Venetian,  painted  at  Trevigi  in  1500.    MS.    ii.  105. 
Mantegna,  Cav.  Andrea,  a  Paduan,  b.  1430,  d.  1506.     Guida  di  Padova. 

i.  107,  108, 116,  334,— ii.  114,  326. 
— —  Francesco,  and  another  son  who  survived  their  father.    Betti- 
neM,  Arti  Maniovane.    ii.  328. 

•  del,  Carlo,  a  Lombard,  painted  at  Genoa  about  1514.    Soprani. 


ii.  329,— iii.  236. 
Mantovano,  Camfllo,  lived  about  1540.     Vasari.    ii.  336. 

—  Franc.,  living  in  1663,    Guida  di  Rotigo.    ii.  289. 
_____ —  Gio.  Batista,  or  Gio.  Batista  Briziano,  scholar  of  Giulio. 
Vasari.    ii.  337. 

Diana,  his  daughter,  called  Diana  Mantovana,  Vasari.    Her 


name  is  signed,  Diana  Cms  Volierrana  ;  painted  in  1575.  Bottari.  ii. 
——  Rinaldo,  scholar  of  Giulio,  d.  young.     Vasari,  ii.  334. 
—  Teodoro,  see  Ghigi. 
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Mantovano,  Giorgio,  see  Ghisi. 

Manzini,  Raimondo,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1668,  d.  1744.     Crespi.    iii.  174, 

Manzoni,  Ridolfo,  of  Castelfranco,  b.  1675,  d.  1743.    MS.    ii.  319. 

of  Faenza,  d.  young,    iii.  131. 

TManzuoli,  or  di  S.  Friano  Maso,  a  Florentine,  b.  1536,  d.  1575     Roy. 

Gall,  of  Florence,    i.  199. 
Marasca,  Jacopino,  a  Cremonese,  lived  in  1430.     Zaist.    ii.  421. 
Maratta,  Cav.  Carlo,  called  Carlo  delle  Madonne,  b.  in  Camurano  of 

Ancona,  1625,  d.  1713.    Paseolu    i.  175,  494,  502. 

■  M.  Maratta,  his  daughter,  i.  504. 

Marca,  della,  Gio.  Batista  Lombardelli,  called  also  Montano  of  Monte- 
novo,  d.  about  1587,  aged  55.     Orlandi.    i.  419. 

■  Lattanzio,  of  the  Pagani  family,  b.  at  Monterubbiano,  called  also 
Lattanzio  da  Rimino,  lived  in  1553.    Mariotti.    i.  350, — iii.  28. 

Marcantonio,  da  Bologna,  see  Raimondi. 

Marchelli,  Rolando,  a  Genoese,  b.  1664,  d.  1751.    Matti.    iii.  278. 

Marchesi,  Gioseffo,  called  II  Sansone,  a  Bolognese,  d.  1771.  Guida  di 
Bologna.  Orb.  30th  July,  1699,  d.  16th  February,  1771.  Oretti, 
Mentor,    iii.  152.  , 

■  or  Zaganelli,  see  Da  Cotignola. 

Marchesini,  Alessandro,  a  Veronese,  b.  1664,  d.  1733.     Guarienti.    Or 

1738,  aged  74.  Zanettl.  Or  b.  1665,  d.  27th  January,  1738.     Oretti, 

Mem.    ii.  308. 
Marchetti,  Marco,  da  Faenza,   d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII. 

Baglione.     Or  1588.     Cart.  Oretti.    i.  432, — iii.  62. 
Marchioni,  la,  di  Rovigo,   painted  towards  1700.      Guida  di  Rovigo. 

ii.  289, 
Marchis,  de,  Alessio,  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  flourished  about  1710. 

MS.    i.  536. 
Marcilla,  da,  Guglielmo,  d.  1537,  at  Arezzo,  aged  62.     Vasari.    i.  171. 
Marcola,  Marco,  a  Veronese,  d.  1790,  aged  62.    ii.  314. 
Marconi,  Marco,  di  Como,  lived  about  1500.     MS.     ii.  476. 
■        Rocco,  Trevigiano,  painted  in  1505.    MSt    ii.  145. 
Marcucci,  Agostino,  a  Sienese  of  the  school  of  the  Caracci.    Malvasia. 

i.  309. 
Mareni,  Gio.  Ant.,  scholar  of  Baciocio.     Guida  di  Torino,    iii.  312. 
Marescalco,  il,  see  Buonconsigli. 

■     ■         —  Retro,  birth-place  uncertain,  a  painter  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   MS.    ii.  120. 
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Maiescotti,  Bartofommeo,  a  BcJognese,  d.  1630.     Owdda  £  Bologna, 

iiL  102. 
Maxgaritone,  d'Aieao,  d.  after  1289,  aged  77.     Veaeri.    i.  37. 
Man,  Akasandro,  of  Turin,  b.  1650,  d.   at  Madrid,  1707.       OHandi 
in.  312. 

Antonio,  of  Turin.    N.   Gmda  di  Torino.    ».    Note  that  Co. 

Doramdo  Villa,  p.  51,  beneves  that  Akaaandro  and  Antonio  Man  are 
Hie  same  painter. 
Maria,  de,  Car.  Brook,  a  BcJognese,  called  ErcoKno  di  Gnido,  «L  young 
about  the  time  of  Urban  VIII.    Mokxuia.    iiL  99. 

di  Francesco,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  1623,  d.  1690.    Dominici.  H.  45. 

Mariani,  CamiDo,  b.  of  Skneae  lather  in  Vieenza,  d.  1611,   aged  46. 
Bagtione.    L  309. 

■  Domenico,  a  Milanese,  flonriahed  in  the  aeffenteenth  century, 
Orlandi.    ii.  536. 

■    Gioaeffo,  ton  of  Domenico,  living  in  1718.     Orhmdi.     ii. 
— —  Gio.  Maria*  of  Ascoli,  a  companion  of  Vakrio  CasteUo.   Soprani. 

iiL  259. 
Marieschi,  Jacopo,  a  Venetian,  scholar  of  Diziani,  b.  1711,  d.  1794. 

MS.    il.  318. 
Marinari,  Onorio,  a  Florentine,  b.  1627,  d.  1715.     R.  Gall,  of  Ptor. 

i.  228. 
Marinelli,  Girol.   d'  Assisi,  painted  in  1630.     Descriz.  di  5.  Franc,  di 

Perufi*.    i.  461. 
Marinetti,  Antonio,  cmlkd  II  Chiozzotto,  icholar  of  Piazzetta.    MS.. 

ii.  301. 
Marini,  Antonio,  a  Padnan,  flourished  about  1700.     Gvida  di  Padova. 

ii.  315. 
»  Benedetto,  of  Urbtno,  painted  in  1625.   Onida  di  Piacenxa.  i.  450, 

— ii.  232. 

■  Gio.  Antonio,  a  Venetian  mosaic-worker,  scholar  of    Bozza. 

Zanetti.    it  232. 

N.  da  S.  Sererino,  flourished  about  1700.    MS.    i.  524. 

Mariotti,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Venetian,  d.  about  1765.     Gmda  di  Padova. 

ii.  310. 
Marliano,  Andrea,  a  Pavese,  scholar  of  Bernardino  Campt.     Lamo. 

ii.  511. 
.Marmrtta,  Francesco,  of  Parma.    His  notices  in  1494  and  1506.    Affb. 
ii.  372. 
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Maroli,  Domenteo,  a  Messinese,  (Botch.  Hakert.)    b.  1612,  d.  1676. 

ii.  43,  290. 
Marone,  Jacopo,  di  Alessandria,  painted  at  Savona  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Guida  di  Genova.    iii.  234. 
Marracci,  Gio.,  a  Lucchese,  b.  1637,  d.  1704.     Orlandi.  i.  258. 
— —  IppoHto,  his  younger  brother.     Orlandi.    i.  261. 
Martelli,  Lorenzo  and  Baldini  Taddeo,  Florentine  copyists  and  imitators 

of  Salvator  Rosa.    Baldinucci.    L  238. 
MartineUi,  Gio.,  a  Florentine,  lived  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.    MS.    i.  219. 

— - —  Lnca  and  Gralio,  scholars  of  Jacopo  Bassano.     Verci.  ii.  204. 

Martini,  Gio.,  of  Udine,  scholar  of  Gio.  Bellini,  his  paintings  of  1501  and 
1507.  Renaldis.  In  the  Registers  of  the  school  ofS.  Cristoforo  at 
Udine,  the  person  who  made  its  Gonfalone,  or  banner,  is  called  Gio.  di 
Martino,  and  there  are  accounts  of  this  painter  up  to  1515.*  MS. 
ii.  111. 
— —  Innocenzio,  of  Parma,  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.     Affb. 

ii.  408. 
Martino,  di,  Bartolommeo,  a  Sienese,  painted  in  1405.  Delia  Voile,  i.  284. 
Martinotti,  Evangelista,  di  Casalmonferrato,  d.  1694,  aged  60.     Orlandi. 

iii.  312. 
Martis,  or  Martini,  Ottaviano,  da  Gubbio,  matriculated  at  Perugia  in  1400, 

living  in  1444.    Mariotti.    i.  338. 
Martorana,  Giovacchino,  a  Sicilian,  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century.  MS. 

ii.  64. 
Martoriello,  Gaetano,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  1723,  aged  about  50.    Dominici. 

ii.  65. 
Maracelli,  or  Maruscelli,  Gio.  Stemno,  a  Florentine,  or  of  Umbria,  b. 
1586,  d.  1646.     Baldinucci.     Or  d.  1656,  aged  72.    Bpitafio  presto 
V  Oretti.    i.  197. 

Valerio,  scholar  of  Santi  Titi.    ib. 

Marnllo,  Giuseppe,  of  Casale  d'  Orta,  d.  1685.   Dominici.    ii.  40. 
Marzi,  by  others  Mazzi,  Ventura,  of  Urbino,  supposed  pupil  of  Barocci. 

Lazzari.    i.  449. 
Marziale,  Marco,  a  Venetian  painter  in  1488  and  1506.    MS.   ii.  107. 
Masaccio,  di  S.  Giovanni,  in  the  Florentine  state,  b.    1401,  d.  1443. 

Baldinucci.    i.  75. 
Mascagni,  Donato,  a  Florentine,  called  afterwards  F.  Arsenio,  b.  1579, 
d.  1636.    Baldinucci.    i.  230. 
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Mascberini,  Ottaviano,  a  Bolognese,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  f  ., 

aged  82.    Malvatia.    i.  439. 
Manni,  Giuseppe,  his  work  of  1658,  i.  239. 
Masolino,  tee  Panicale. 

Massa,  D.  Gio.,  da  Carpi,  d.  1741,  almost  80.     THrabotchi.     ii.  369. 
Matsari,  Lucio,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1569,  d.  1633.    Malvatia.    iii.  123. 
Massaro,  Nicola,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  1704.    Dominici.    ii.  65. 
Massarotti,  Angelo,  a  Cremonese,  d.  1723,  aged  68.     Zcdst.     ii.  452. 
Massei,  Girolamo,  a  Laccfaese,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  aged  80. 

Baglione.    i.  206,  417. 
Massi,  D.  Ant.  da  Jesi,  flourished  about  1580.     Colucci,  vol.  x.     i.  431. 
Massone,  Gio.,  of  Alessandria,  painted  at  Savona  in  1490.     Guida  di 

Geneva,    iii.  234. 
Mastelletta,  or  Gio.  Andrea  Donducci,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1575,  scholar  cf 

the.Caracci.    Malvatia.     d.  25th  April,  1655.  Oretti,  Mem.    iii.  126. 
Mastroleo,  Giuseppe,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  1744.     Dominici.    ii.  60. 
Mastnrzo,  Marzio,  a  Neapolitan,  scholar  of  Rosa.    Dominici.    ii.  51. 
Masucci,  Agostino,  an  academician  of  St.  Luke  in  1724.    MS.  d.  1758. 

aged  67.    Hit  Epitaph  at  Borne.    MS.  i.  506. 
■  Lorenzo,  his  son,  L  507. 

Matham,  Teodoro,  of  Haarlem,  lived  in  1663.     Orlandi.    iii.  309. 
Mattei,  Silvestro,  of  Ascoli,  d.  1739,  aged  86.     Guida  di  Ascoli.  i.  509. 
Matteis,  de,  Paolo,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  1662,  d.  1728.     Dominici.    ii.  59. 
Matthieu,  Baldassare,  of  Anvers,  painted  at  Turin  in  1656.  MS.  iii.  307. 
Mattioli,  Girolamo,  a  Bolognese,  lived  in  1577.    Malvatia.    iii.  44. 
JMaturino,  of  Florence,  d.  about  1528.     Vatari.  i.  396. 
Mayno,  GiuHo,  of  Asti,  his  notices  from  1608  to  1627.    MS.    iii.  303. 
Mazza,  Damiano,  a  Paduan,  scholar  of  Titian.     Ridolfi.    ii.  177. 
Mazzanti,  Cav.  Lodovico,  of  Orvieto,  scholar  of  Baciccio.  JRatti.  Living 

in  1760.    MS.    i.  516. 
Mazzaforte,  di,  Pietro,  his  work  of  1461.     Cwalli.    i.  340. 
Mazzaroppi,  Marco,  of  S.  Germano,  painted  in  1590,  d.  1620.  Dominici. 

ii.  28. 
Mazzelli,  Gio.  Marco,  of  Carpi,  living  in  1709.     THrabotchi.    ii.  369. 
Mazzi,  see  Marzi. 

Mazzieri,  Antonio,  a  Florentine,  scholar  of  Franciabigio.     Vatari.  i.  165. 
Mazzolini,  Lodov.,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  about  1530,  aged  49.     Bartf/kldL 

iii.  193. 
Mazzoni,  or  Morzoni,  see  Morazzone. 
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Mazzoni,  Cesare,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1678,  d.  1763.     Crespt.    iii.  150. 

— Giulio,  of  Piacenza,  living  in  1568.     Vasari.    ii.  409. 

Cav.  Guido,  called  also  Paganiniand  II  Modanino,  of  Modena, 

painted  in  1484,  d.  1518.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  348. 

— Sebastiano,  a  Florentine,  d.  about  1685.     Guarienti.    ii.  249. 

Mazzuchelli,  see  Morazzone. 

Mazzuoli,  Annibale,  of  Siena,  d.  at  an  advanced  age  in  1743.    D.  Valle. 

i.  320. 
■  {Vasari}  written  by  others  Mazzuolaand  Mazzola,  Pierilario> 

of  Parma,  painted  in  1533.    Affb.    ii.  373. 

— Michele,  his  brother.    Affh*    ib. 

—  FiJippo,  another  brother,  d.  1505.    Affh.    ib. 

■  Francesco,  his  son,  called  Parmigianino,  and  by  Lomazzo,  D 

Mazzolino,  b.  1503.    Affh.     Or  1504.    Mariette,  Descrip.  d.  1540. 

Vasari.    ii,  402, 
— — — —  Girolamo,  cousin  of  Franc,  living  in  1580.    Haiti,    ii.  406. 
Alessandro,  son  of  Girolamo,  d.  1608.    Affb.    ii.  407. 


-  FiJippo,  see  Bastaruolo. 
-Mecherino,  see  Beccafumi. 


Meda,  Carlo,  a  Milanese,  flourished  about  1590.     Orlandi.  ii.  511. 

Giuseppe,  a  Milanese,  living  in  1595.     Morigi.    ib. 

Medola,  see  Schiavone. 

Meglio,  di,  supposed  the  same  as  Coppi.  ' 

Mehus,  Livio,  of  Oudenard,  in  Flanders,  b.  1630,  d.  1691.  R.  Gall.  i.  246. 
Mei,  Bernardino,  a  Sienese,  his  works  of  1636  and  1653.      D.  Valle~ 

i.  317. 
Melani,  Cav.  Giuseppe,  a  Pisan,  d.  1747.    Momma,    i.  258. 

Francesco,  his  brother,  d.  1742.    Morrona.    i.  260. 

Melchiori,  Melchiore,  di  Castelfranco,  father  of  the  historian,  b.  1641,  d. 

1686.    Melchiori.    ii.  271. 
Melchiorri,  kGio.  Paolo,  a  Roman,  b.  1664,  living  in  1718.     Orlandi. 

i.  506. 
Melissi,  Agostino,  a  Florentine,  painted  in  1675.    Baldinucci.    i.  214. 
Melone,  Altobello,  a  Cremonese,  painted  about  1497.      Vatari.      And 

about  1520.    Bottari.    ii.  423. 
Meloni,  Marco,  di  Carpi,  lived  in  1537.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  347. 
Melozzo,  see  Da  Forli. 
Melzi,  Francesco,  a  Milanese,  living  at  an  advanced  age  in  1568.  Vasari. 

ii.  488. 
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Memnri,  that  is  Gutfielmi  Simone,  a  Sienese,  d.  1344.      XMia  VaUe. 

Aged  60.     Vaiari .    i.  55,  278. 
—  Ldppo  (FSHppo),  a  Sienese,  a  relation  of  the  preceding,  living 

in  1361.    D.  Voile,    i.  278. 
Menabuoi,  see  Padovano. 
Menarola,  Cristof.,  da  Vicenza.      Guida  di  Vicenza.     Living  in  1727. 

Meiekiori.  ii.  271. 
Mengaxzino,  see  Santi 
Mengozxi,    Colonna,  or  Cohmna  Mengoazi,    Girolamo,    a    Fferrarese, 

native  of  Tivoli,  and  academician  of  Venice ;    his  memoriala   there 

commence  before  1733,  and  continue  up  to  1766,  when  he  attained 

his  78th  year.     Zanetti.    in.  226. 
Mengs,  Cav.  Ant.  RaffaeUo,  b.  in  Anstig.  1728,  d.  1779.     Cav.  Azara. 

L  525,  532. 
Mengucci,  Gianfrancesco,  da  Pesaro,  a  scholar  of  Lanfranc.    Mmhasia. 

i.  462, — iii.  116. 
— — —  Domenico,  u  landscape-painter,  flourished  about  1660.    Mai- 

vatia.    iii.  127. 
Menichino,  del,  Brizio,  fee  Ambrogi. 
Menini,  Lorenzo,  a  scholar  of  Gessu    Mmhari*.    ii.  35. 
Menzani,  Filippo,  a  Bolognese,  living  in  1660.    Mabasia.    in.  9S. 
M era,  Pietro,  of  Flanders,  lived  in  the  time  of  Alienee.  Bidolfi.  ii.  242. 
Merano,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Genoese,  b.  1632,  d.  about  1700.  Batti.  iii.  260. 

Francesco,  called  II  Paggio,  b.  1619,  d.  1657.     Soprani,    ib. 

Mercati,  Gio.  Batista,  of  Citta  S.  Sepolcro,  a  painter  of  the  seventeenth 

century,  i.  255. 
Merli,  Gio.  Antonio,  painted  at  Novara  in  1488.    MS.    ii.  477. 
Messina,  da,  Antonello,  called  by  some  Antonello  degli  Antoni,  d.  aged 

49.     Vasari.    Or  b.  in  1447,  d.  1496.     Gallo.    On  the  authority  of 

a  MS.  by  an  artist  of  Susi  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 

century,    i.  82,— ii.  354.    His  Notices  in  Venice  from  about  1470  to 

1478.     Zanetti.    In  Trevigi  up  to  1490.    Ridolfi.    ii.  96. 
• Salvo  di  Antonio,  nephew  of  Antonello,  flourished  about  1511* 

Hakert.    ii.  18. 

•  da,  P.  Feliciano,   a   Capuchin  (before  he  became   a  priest, 


called  Domenico  Guargena),  b.  1610.    Halt.    ii.  53. 
■  Pino,  a  scholar  of  Antonello.    Hakert.    ii.  96. 

Messinese,  see  Avellino,  see  Gabrielli. 
Metrana,  Anna,  of  Turin,  living  in  1718.     Orlandt.    iii.  318. 
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Mettidoro,  Mariotto  and  Raffaello,  Florentines,  lived  about  1568.    Vasari. 

i.  166. 
Meucci,  Vincenzio,  a  Florentine,  b.  1694,  d.  1766.    R.  GdlL    i.  253. 
Meyer,  or  rather  Meyerle   (Necrologio  of  Vercelli),  Fran.  Anton,  da 

Fraga,  d.  1782,  aged  72.    MS,    iii.  317. 
Mezzadri,  Anton.,  a  Bolognese,  living  in  1688.     Crespi.    iii.  134. 
Michela,  a  painter  of  perspective.    Pitture  d' Italia.    Flourished  about 

1740.    iii.  318. 
Michelangeli,  Francesco,  of  Aguila,  a  scholar  of  Luti,  d.  young.    Lett. 

Pitt,  vol.  vi.     i.  500. 
Michele,  Parrasio,  a  Venetian,  scholar  of  Paul  Veronese.  Ridolfi.  ii.  221 
Michelini,  Gio.  Batista,  of  FoUgno,  flourished  about  1650.   MS,   i.  460. 
Michelino,  a  Milanese,  living  in  1435.    Lomazzo,    ii.  462. 
Micheli,  see  Andrea  Vicentino. 
Micone,  Niccolo,  a  Genoese,  called  Lo  Zoppo  (the  cripple)  of  Genoa, 

d.  1730,  aged  80.    Ratti.    ii.  286. 
Miel,  Cav.  Gio.,  of  Antwerp,  b.  about  1599,  d.  1644.      Baldinucci. 

i.  488,— iii.  307. 
Miglionico,  Andrea,  a  scholar  of  Giordano,  d.  soon  after  his  master. 

Dominici.    ii.  59. 
Mignard,  Nicolas,  of  Troyes,  d.  1668.    De  Pile*.    Aged  63.    Bar  don. 

i.  476. 

Pietro,  his  brother,  called  U  Romano.     Orlandi.    ib, 

Milanese,  Guglielmo,  or  Guglielmo  della  Porta,  a  pupil  of  Perino  in  design, 

a  celebrated  sculptor,  and  brother  of  Piombo,  living  in  1658.     Vasari, 

See  also  Baglione.    iii.  240. 
— —  il,  e    CittadinL 
Milanesi,  Filippo  and  Carlo,  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century.    Lomazzo, 

ii.  468. 
Milani,  Giulio  Cesare,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1621,  d.  aged  57.  Orlandi,  iii.  107. 
Aureliano,  his  nephew,  b.  1675,  d.  1749,  at  Rome.      Crespi, 

iii.  152. 
Milano,  da  Agostino,  scholar  of  Suardi.     Lomazzo.    ii.  473. 

Andrea,  living  in  1495.     Zanetti.    ii.  475. 

another  Andrea  da  Milano,  see  Solari. 

Francesco,  was  living  in  1540.    Federici,    ii.  189. 

Gio.,  painted  in  1370.     Vasari.    i.  67. 

Milocco,  Antonio,  of  Turin,  a  painter  of  this  age.    Pitture  d' Italia. 

iii.  315. 
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Minga,  del,  Andrea,  a  Florentine,  was  living  in  1568.     Vasari.    i.  196. 
Mini,  Antonio,  a  Florentine,  pupil  of  BonarraotL     Vasari.    i.  144. 
Miniati,  BartoL,  a  Florentine,  assistant  of  Rosso.     Vasari.    i.  163. 
Miniera,  Biagio,  of  Ascoli,  d.  1755,  aged  58.     Guida  di  Ascoli.      L  309. 
Minniti,  Mario,  a  Syracosan,  b.  1577,  d.  1640.     Hakeri.     i.  529. 
Minorello,  Franc.,  di  Este,  d.  1657,  aged  33.    Guida  di  Padova.  ii.  267. 
Minozzi,  Bernardo,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1699,  d.  1769.      Guida  di  Bologna. 

iii.  172. 
Minxocchi,  Franc.,  called  II  Vecchio  di  S.  Bernardo,  of  ForlL      Vasari. 

d.  1574,  upwards  of  61.     Carte  Oretti.    iii.  56. 

Pietro  Paolo,  his  son,  iii.  57. 

■  Sebastiano,  another  son,  his  painting  of  1593,  ib. 

Mio,  de,  Gio.,  di  Vicenza,  perhaps  surnamed  Fratina,  painted  in  1556. 

Zanettu    ii.  179. 
Miozzi,  Niccolo  and  Marcantonio,  of  Vicenza,  lived  about  1670.     Gvida 

di  Rovigo.    ii.  271. 
Miradoro,  Luigi,  called  II  Genovesino,  painted  in  1647.    Zatst.     One  of 

bis  works  is  at  S.  Imerio,  bearing  date  1651.     Oretti,  Mem.     ii.  451. 
Mirandola,  Domenico,  a  Bolognese,  scholar  of  the  Caracci.     Malvasia. 

Interred  at  S.  Tommaso  di  Mercato  in  Bologna,  1612.     Oretti,  Mem. 

iii.  129. 
Mirandolese,  tee  Paltronieri,  tee  Perracini. 
Mireti,  Girolamo,  a  Paduan,  by  Vasari  called  Moretto.   His  notices,  1423 

and  1441.     MS.    ii.  113. 
Miretto,  Gio.,  a  Paduan,  perhaps  brother,  or  relative  of  the  preceding. 

See  Notizia  Morelli.    ii.  77. 
Miruoli,  Girolamo,  of  Romagna,    according  to    Vasart,   or  Bologna. 

Masini.    d.  about   1570.     Guida  di  Bologna,  iii.  41. 
Misciroli,  Tommaso,  da  Faenza,  called  II  Pittor  Villano,  d.  1699,  aged 

63.     Orlandi.    iii.  131. 
Mitelli,  Agostino,  b.  in  the  Bolognese  in  1609,  d.  1660.     Crespi.    i.  229, 

—iii.  137,  285. 

Giuseppe,  his  son,  b.  1634,  d.  1718.     Zanotti.    iii.  138. 

Mocetto,  Girol.,  a  Venetian,  painted  in  1484.    MS.     ii.  107. 
Modanino,  il,  see  Mazzoni. 

Modena,  da,  Barnaba,  painted  in  1377.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  345, — iii.  292. 
—  Niccoletto,  his  engravings  from    1500  to    1515.      Tiraboschi* 

i.  107,— ii.  346. 
>  Pellegrino,  see  Munari. 
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JSodena,  Tommaso,  jjainted  in  1352.     Tiraboschi.    i.  84,— ii.  343. 
Modigliana,  di,  Francesco,  di  Forli.      Guida  di  Rimini.    Lived  about 

1600.    iii.  57. 
Modonino,  Gio.  Batista,  d.  about  1656.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  367. 
Moietta,  Vincenzio,  da  Caravaggio,  flourished  at   Milan  about    1500. 

Morigia.    ii.  475. 
Mola,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Frenchman,  a  scholar   of  Albano.      Malvasia. 

d.  1661,  aged  45.     Oretti.  Register  of  the  China  deUe  Lame.    iii.  92. 
Pierfrancesco,  of  the  Luganese  district,  or  of  the  diocese  of  Como, 

b.  1612,  d.  1668.    P assert.    Orb.  at  Coldre,  1621,  d.  1666.  Pasco li, 

and  Matette,  Deseriz.  i  .  462,— ii.  535,^ — iii.  92. 
Molinaretto,  see  Dalle  Fiane. 
Molinari,  Ant.,  a  Venetian,  was  employed  in  1727.    Melch.    ii.  294. 

Gio.  Batista,  his  father,  b.  1636.    Melchiorim    ii.  295. 

Gio.  di  Sayigliano,  scholar  of  Beaumont,  b.  1721,  d.  1793. 

Vernazza.    iii.  315. 
Mombasilio,  Cav.,  painted  at  Turin  about  1675.    See  Pitfure  d'  Italia, 

iii.  309. 
Mombelli,  Luca,  a  Brescian,  living  in  1553.    Orlandi.    ii.  182. 
Mona,  or  Monna,  or  Monio,  Domenico,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  1602,  aged  52. 

BaruffaM.    iii.  210. 
Monaco,  deUe  Isole  d'  Oro,  or  d'  Ieres,  of  the  Cibb  family,  a  Genoese, 

d.  1408.     Soprani,    iii.  233. 
Monaldi,  &  scholar  of  Andrea  Lucatelli,  i.  536, 
Moncalvo,  see  Caccia. 
Monchino,  see  Dal  Sole. 
Mondini,  Fulgenzio,  aBolognese,  scholar  of  Guercino,  d.  young  in  1664. 

Guida  di  Bologna,    iii.  111. 
Mone,  for  Simone,  da  Pisa,  see  Del  Sordo. 
Moneri,  Gio.,  b.  at  Visonenear  Acqui  in  1637,  d.  1714.    Delia  Voile. 

iii.  306. 
Monosilio,  Salvatore,  a  Messinese,  scholar  of  Cav.  Conca.  Guida  diRoma. 

i.  519. 
>f  onrealese,  il,  see  MoreUi. 
Monsieur  Leandro,  see  Reder,  Mons.  Rosa,  Mons.  Spirito,  and  others,  to 

be  found  under  their  respective  names. 
Monsignori,  Francesco,  a  Veronese,  b.  1455,  d.  1519.     Vatari.    ii.  330. 
"  F.   Girolamo,    a    Dominican,   his  brother,  d.   aged  60* 

Vasari.    ib. 
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Montagu*,  Bartolonuneo,  of  Vienna.    His  notices  up  to  1597.    MS. 

L  107,— iL  118. 
Benedetto,  his  brother,  flourished  about  1500.     BMotfi.     In 


tbe  Noting  MoreUi  he  is  coaadersd  the  wo  of  Bftnlnmmm.      i.  107. 
M.  ToJfio,  a  Ffwssm,  pvpQ  of  Fedex.  ZaccarL    BtfUtme  and 

OrieadL    i.  416. 
— —  of  HoDand;  CHandese,  as  he  is  ooamonlj  esBed  in  Italy,  and 

also  M.  Bmaldo  deUaMentagna.    JTcfessM.    d.  at  Pads*  in  1644. 

MS.    Mmtiemm,  seen  by  Sis;.  Btandokse.    L486. 
Montagnai^  Jacopo,aPadaai^liTUigml50e.    FasaW.    iL  113. 
Montagne,  Niooolo  de  Plate,  of  Holland,  d.  about  1665.   FU&ert.  L  486. 
Montalti,  see  Danedi. 
Montani,  Gioseffo,  of  Fesero,  firing  hi  1678.  M*h*n*.  b.  1641.  Orettiy 

Mem.    iiL106. 
Montanimi,  Pktro,  of  Perugia,  d.  1689,  aged  70.    OrUmtt.    Peocoli 

would  have  it,  aged  63.    i.  536. 
Montano,  see  Delia  Hares. 

Monte,  da,  Gio.  of  Crema,  flourished  about  1580.    MS.    ii.  187, 505. 
Montelatici,  Francesco,  calkd  Ceeco  Bravo,  a  Florentine,  d.  1661.     Or- 

Umdi.    L  214. 
Montemezzano,  Fran.,  a  Veronese,  d.  young  about  1600.  i&fe$ff.  iL  223. 
Montepulcisno,  fi,  see  MorosinL 

Montevarchi,  il,  scholar  of  Pietro  Perugino.     Viuaru    i.  94. 
Monti,  Francesco,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1685,  d.  1768.    Oeaat.    iiL  149. 
—  Eleonora,  his  daughter,  b.  1727.     Cfrespi.    iiL  150. 

another  Francesco,   a   Brescian,  b.   1646,  d.   1712.     OrUmdi. 

ii.  287,  414. 

: —  Gio.  Batista,  a  Genoese,  d.  1657.    Soprani.   iiL  271. 

Gio.  Giacomo,  a  Bologncse,  b.  1692.     Creaai.    in.  139. 

-— — — -  Innocenmio,  of  Imola,  painted  from  the  year  1690.  Orewpi.  iii.167. 
-de',  Antonio,  a  portrait  painter  of  Gregory  XIII.     Bafli&ne. 


L  431. 
—  de',  or  delle  Lodole,  tee  Franco. 


Monticelli,  Angelo  Michele,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1678,  d.  1749.     Crespi. 

iiL  172. 
Montorfano,  Gio.  Donato,  a  Milanese,  painted  at  the  Grasie  in  1495. 

N.  Guid*  di  Milano.    ii.  474. 
Monverde,  Luca,  da  Udine,  scholar  of  Pelkgrino,  d.  aged  21,  painted  m 

1522.    Renaldi*.    ii.  155. 
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Monza,  da,  Nolfo,  painted  about  1500.    ScannelU.    ii.  472. 

Troso.    Lomazzo.    Employed  about  1500.    MS.   ii  476. 

Morandi,  Gio.  M.,  a  Florentine,  b.  1622,  d.  1717.  Pascoli.  i.  214,  513. 
Morandini,  Francesco,  daPoppi,  in  the  Florentine  state,  b.  1544,  lived  in 

1568.     Vasari.    i.  181. 
Morazone,  Giacomo,  a  Lombard,  painted  in  1441.    Zanetti.    ii.  87,  462, 

— in.  303. 
Morazzone,  da,  Herfrancesco  MazzucheUi,  Cay.,    d.   1626,  aged  55. 

Orlandi.    ii.  518. 
Morelli,  Bartolommeo,  called  from  his  native  place,  II  Pianoro,  in  the 

Bolognese,  d.  1603.     Crespi.    iii.  92. 
r— —  Francesco,  a  Florentine,  master  of  Cay.  Baglione.  Baglione.  i.  470. 
Moreno,  F.  Lorenzo,  a  Genoese  Carmelite,  flourished  in  1544.    Soprani. 

iii.  238. 
Moreaini,  see  Fornari. 

Moreto,  Niccolo,  a  Paduan.     Vasari.     See  Mireti. 
Moretti,  Cristoforo,  called  also  Rivello,  a  Cremonese.     His  notices  from 

about  1460.    Zaist.    ii.  422. 
Moretto,  Gioseffo,  del  Friuli,  was  employed  in  1588.    Renaldis.  ii.  154. 
■  Faustino,  di  Valcamonica  in  (he  Brescian  territory,  a  painter  of 

the  seventeenth  century.     Orlandi.    ii.  291. 
■      da  Brescia,  see  Bonvicino. 


Morigi,  see  Caravaggio. 

Morina(by  mistake  of  Marini  called  Maina.  Gall.),  Giulio,  a  Bolognese, 

pupil  of  Sabbatini.    Malvasia.    iii.  44. 
Morinello,  Andrea,  of  Val  di  Bisagno  (in  the  Genoese),  painted  in  1516. 

Soprani,    iii.  238. 
Morini,  Gio.,  of  Imola,  was  living  in  1769.     Crespi.   iii.  165. 
Moro,  il,  see  Torbido. 
del,  Batista,  or  Batista  d'Angelo,  a  Veronese,  living  in  1568.  Vasari. 

ii.  209. 
Marco,  son  of  Batista,  flourished  about  1560,  d.  young.    Pozzo. 

ii.  210. 
—  Giulio,  brother  of  Batista.    Zanetti.    ib. 

del,  Lorenzo,  a  Florentine,  living  in  1718.     Orlandi.    i.  238,  239. 

Morone,  Domenico,  a  Veronese,  b.  1430,  d.  about  1500.     Vasari.  ii.  120. 

. Francesco,  his  son,  deceased  in  1529,  aged  55.     Vasari.  ii.  121. 

Moroni,  Gio.  Bat.,  of  Albino  in  the  Bergamese.    His  notices  from  1557. 

d.  1578.     Tassi.    ii.  182. 
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Moroni,  Pietro,  a  descendant  of  Gio.  Batista,*,  about  1625.     Ori*m&.  In 

tie  Guide  di  Bread*,  end  m  the  Certe  Anticke  ay  Zembonx,  Me  is 

celled  Marone  Bmckno.    ii.  279. 
Morosmi,   Fianceaco,  caQed  II  Montepoloaao,   a  scholar   of  Fidanl 

Boldmueci.    i.  231. 
Monrillo,  aw  H  Bnmo. 

Mosca,  N.,  an  imitator  of  Ranaello.    MS.    i.  402. 
MoscatkUo,  Carlo,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  1739,  aged  84.   Demmici.  it.  57,66. 
Motta,  Raffaello,  called  Kaffarilino  da  Beggio,  b.  1550,  d.  1578.     Tirth 

beeeki.    i.  417,  419,— ii  358. 
Moccioli,  Bartolommeo,  da  Ferrara,  father  of 

Benedetto,  who  painted  at  Urbino  in  1492,  after  his  father's 

death.    Laz.    i.337. 
Mugnox,  Sebastiano,  a  Spaniard,  scholar  of  Maratta,  d.  1690,  aged  36. 

Gmarienti ,  who  by  mistake  terms  him  Murenoe.       See  Lett.  PUtor. 

vol.  vi  p.  322.    i.  522. 
Mnlier,  or  De  Mulieribus,  Cav.  Pietro,  called  D  Tempcsta,  b.  at  Haarlem, 

1637,  d.  1701.    Peecoti.    L  485. 
Malinari,  or  Mollineri,  called  II  Caraodno,  Gio.  Ant.  da  Savigliano  in 

Piedmont,  b.  1577,  d.  about  1640.     Co.  Durando.    in.  304. 
Munari,   Pellegrino,  called  also  Aretusi,  and  commonly  PeUegrino  da 

Modena,  employed  in  1509,  d.  1523.     Tirabotehi.    i.  397,— ii.  350. 
Munari,  Giovanni,  his  father  and  master.     Tirabotehi.    ii.  346. 
Mora,  de,  Francesco,  a  Neapolitan,  living  in  1743.    Dwmnici.    ii.  62. 
Morano,  da,  Andrea.    He  has  an  altar-piece  at  Mussorense,  bearing  date 

1502.     Verci.    ii.  81. 
'      Bernardino,  a  painter  of  the  fifteenth  century.    Zanctti.    ib. 
— —  Quirico,  a  painter  of  the  same  century.    MS.    ib. 
Natalino,  a  scholar  of  Titian.    Ridolfi.    Was  employed  in  1558. 

MS.    ii.  170. 
Muratori,  Domenico  Maria,  a  Bolognese,b.  1662,  d.  1749.    Letter  from 

his  son  in  Oretti.    i.  509, — iii.  152. 
— —  negli  Scannabecchi  Teresa,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1662,   d.  1708. 

Crespi.    iii.  149. 
Musso,  Niccolo,  of  Casalmonferrato,  living  in  1618.     Pitture  cT  Italia. 

iii.  301. 
Mustacchi,  il,  see  Revello. 

Mutii,  or  Mucci,  Gio.,  of  Cento,  a  nephew  of  Guercino.     Crespi.    MS, 
iii.  113. 
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Muto  di  Ficarolo,  see  Sarti :  di  Verona,  see  Coved. 

Muttoni,  see  Vecchia. 

Muziano,  Girolamo,  b.  at  Acquafredda  in  the  Brescian  territory,  1528; 

d.  1590.  mdolji.     Or  rather  1592.      Galletti,  Jnserip.  Rom.    i.  417, 

542,— 4i.  184. 

N. 

Nagli,  Francesco,  called  II  Centino,  scholar  of  Guercino.   Guida  di  Rimini. 

iii.  113. 
Naldini,  Batista,  a  Florentine,  b.  1537.     Orlandi.     Living  in  1590.  MS* 

i.  195. 
Nani,  Giacomo,  a  Neapolitan,  scholar  of  Belvidere.     Domini ci.    ii.  52. 
Nannetti,  Niccola,  a  Florentine,  b.  1675,  d.  1749.  Roy.  Gall,  of  Florence. 

i.252. 
Nanni,  Girolamo,  a  Roman,  called  II  Poco  e  Buono  (Little  and  Good), 

living  in  1642.     Bag  Hone.    i.  424. 
— -  or  Nani,  see  Da  Udine. 

Nannoccio,  a  scholar  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.     Vasari.    i.  161. 
Napoli,  di,  Cesare,  a  Messinese,  flourished  about  1583.     Hakert.    ii.  21, 
Napolitano,  il,  see  D'  Angeli. 
Nappi,  Francesco,  a  Milanese,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  aged 

65.    Baglione.    ii.  518. 
Nardini,  D.  Tommaso,  of  AscoH,  d.  about  1718,  aged  60.     Guida  di 

Ascoli.    i.  508. 
Naselli,  Francesco,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  about  1630.     Baruffaldi.    iii.  218. 
—— Alessandro,  supposed  son  of  Francesco.    MS.     Crespi.    iii.  219, 

221. 
Nasini,  Cav.  Giuseppe,  b.  in  the  Sienese,  in  1664,  d.  1736.    Delia  Valle. 

i.  321. 
"  Cav.  Apollonio,  a  clerk,  his  son,  b.  1697,  at  Florence.    Delia 

Valle.    d.  about  1754.    MS.    ib. 
— —  D.  Antonio,  a  brother  of  Giuseppe,  d.  1716.      Roy.  Gall,  of 

Flor.    ib. 
Nasocchio,  Giuseppe,  da  Bassano,  painted  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth 

century ;  left  a  work  with  date  1529.     I  call  him  the  elder,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  Francesco  and  Bartolommeo,  who  lived  in  1541.  Verci. 

ii.  85. 
Natali,  Carlo,  a  Cremonese,  called  Guardolino,  b.  about  1590.    Living 

in  1683.    Zaist.    ii.  449. 
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Natali,  Gio.  Batista,  his  son,  painted  in  1657,  d.  towards  1700.     Zaist. 
ii.  450. 

■  Giuseppe,  di  Casal  Maggiore,  in  the  Cremonese,  b.  1652,  d.  1722. 
Zaut.    ii.454. 

Francesco,  his  brother,  d.  about  1723.    Zaitt.    iL  455. 

— — —  Pietro  and  Lorenzo,  their  brothers,    ib. 

■  Gio.  Batista,  son  of  Giuseppe,  d.  young.     Zaitt.    ib. 
■■  Gio.  Batista,  son  of  Francesco.    Zaist.    ib. 

Natoire,  Charles,  a  Frenchman,  b.  1698,  d.  1777.    Boy.  Gall,  of  Ftor. 

i.  521. 
Naudi,  Antonio,  an  Italian,  scholar  of  Paul  Veronese.    Palomino.  iL  222. 
Nazzari,  Bartolommeo,  a  Bergamese,  b.  1699,  d.  1758.     Tun.     ii.  307. 
Nebbia,  Cesare,  of  Orvieto,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  aged  78. 

Baglione.    living  in  1592.     Oretti,  Mem.    i.  418,— iL  517. 
Nebea,  or  Nebbia,  Galeotto,  of  the  territory  of  Alessandria,  painted  at 

Genoa  about  1480.     Guida  di  Genova.    iii.  234. 
Negri,  Pietro,  a  Venetian,  painted  in  1679.    Lett  Pitt.  vol.  iv.    ii.  294. 

Gio.  Francesco,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1648,  living  in  1718.     Ortandi. 

iii.  134. 

—  or  Neri,  Pietro  Martire,  a  Cremonese,  flourished  about  1600. 
Zaist.    ii.  449. 

Negrone,  Pietro,  a  Calabrese,  d.  about  1565,  aged  60.    BomaUci.    ii.  29. 
Nelli,  Pietro,  flourished  at  Rome  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
MS.    L 153,  514. 

—  Suor.  PlauteDa,  a  nun  of  St.  Catherine,  at  Florence,  4-  1588,  aged 
65.    MS.    i.  153. 

Nello,  Bernardo  di  Gio.  Falconi,  a  Pisan,  flourished  about  1390.  Morrona. 

i.  64. 
Neri,  Gio.,  a  Bolognese,  living  in  1575.    Masini.    iii.  52. 

—  Nello,  a  Pisan,  painted  in  1299.    Momma,    i.  71. 

Nerito,  Jacopo,  da  Padova,  scholar  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano.   MS.  ii.  85. 

Nero,  del,  Durante,  da  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  painted  in  1560.  ViMtri. 
i.  203. 

Neroccio,  a  Sienese,  painted  about  1483.    D.  Voile,    i.  291. 

Neroni,  Bartolommeo,  see  II  Riccio. 

Nervesa,  Gaspare,  del  Friuli,  of  the  school  of  Titian.    BidolfL    ii.  175. 

Niccolo,  a  painter  employed  in  Gemona,  1331.     MS.    ii.  80. 

■■  di,  Gio.,  perhaps  the  same  as  Gio.  di  Pisa,  a  painter  of  the  four- 

teenth century.    Morrona.    i.  72. 
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Niceron,  P.  Gianfrancesco  Paolotto,  a  Frenchman.     Guida  di  Soma. 

i.  491. 
Nicoluccio,  a  Calabrese,  scholar  of  Lorenzo  Costa.  Vasari.  ii.  29, — ill.  1 91. 
Ninfe,  dalle,  Cesare,  a  supposed  pupil  of  Tintoretto.    Zitmetti.    ii.  196. 
Nobili,  de',  Durante  di  Caldarola,  in  the  Picenum,  painted  in  1571. 

Guida  di  Ascoli.    i.  431. 
Noferi,  Michele,  a  Florentine,  scholar  of  Vincenzio  Dandini.   Baldinucci. 

L  249. 
Nogari,  Giuseppe,  a  Venetian,  d.  1763,  aged  64.     Zanetti.    ii.  310. 

Paris,  a  Roman,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  aged  65. 

Baglione.    L  419. 

Nonzio,  a  miniature-painter,  or  Annunzio,  living  in  1593,  at  Milan. 

Morigia.     ii.  516. 
NosadeQa,  see  Bezzi. 
Kotti,  dalle,  Gherardo,  see  Hundhorst. 
Nova,  de,  Pecino,  a  Bergamese,  painted  as  early  as  1363,  d.   1403. 

Tarn.    ii.  80. 

Pietro,  his  brother,  notices  of  him,  from  the  year  1402.    ib. 

Novara,  da,  Pietro,  painted  in  1370.    MS.    ii  461. 

Pietro,  his  father.    MS.    ib. 

Kovellara,  da,  Lelio,  see  Orsi. 

Novelli,  Gio.  Batista,  da  Castelfranco,  d.  1652,  aged  74.    ii.  246. 
Pietro,  Cav.,  called  from  his  birthplace  Monrealese,  termed  by 

mistake  Morelli,  lived  in  1660.     Guarienti.    He  is  also  praised  by 

Rosa,  in  the  Serie  della  G.  I.  di  Vienna,  p.  71.    ii.  49. 
Nucci,  Allegretto,  di  Fabriano,  painted  in  1366.    MS.    i.  333. 

Avanzino,  di  Cittadi  Castello,  d.  1629,  aged  77.   Baglione.  i.  429. 

Benedetto,  di  Gubbio,  d.  1575.    Ab.  Ranghunci.    ii.  182. 

Virgilio,  his  brother.    Ranghiasci.    ib. 

Nunziata,  del,  Toto,  a  Florentine,  scholar  of  Ridolfo  GMrlandaio.  Vasari. 

i.  165. 
Nuvokme*  Panfilo,  a  Cremonese,  nourished  in  1608.    Zaist.    d.  1661, 

aged  53.     Gallerati  Istruz.  della  Pitt.  Wilanesi.    ii.  448. 
Carlo  Francesco,  his  son,  a  Milanese,  called  also  Panfilo, 

b.  1608,  d.  1651.     Orlandi.    ii.  527. 
Gioseffo,  another  son,  a  Milanese,  called  also  Panfilo,  b.  1619, 


d.  aged  84.     Orlandi.    ib. 
Nuzzi,  Mario,  b.  at  Penna,  a  diocese  of  Fermo,  in  1603,  d.  at  Rome  in 
1673.    Paacoli.    i.  490. 
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Oberto,  di,  Francesco,  painted  at  Genoa  in  1368.     Guida  di  Genova. 

iii.  233. 
Occhiali,  dagli,  Gabriele,  tee  Ferrantini,  tee  Vanvitelli. 
Odam,  Girolamo,  a  Roman,  b.  1681,  living  in  1718.     Orlandi.     i.  507. 
Odazxi,  or  Odasi,  Giovanni,  b.  at  Rome  in  1663,  d.  1731.     Pagcoli. 

i.  516. 
Oddi,  Giuseppe,  a  Fesarese,  aeholar  of  Maratta.    Guida  di  Pesaro.    i.  5G9 

Mauro,  Parmigiano,  d.  1702,  aged  63.     Orlandi.    ii.  413. 

Oderico,  a  canon  of  Siena,  and  a  miniaturist,  bring  in  1213.    DeUa  VaUe. 

i.  270. 

— Gio.  Paolo,  a  Genoese,  d.  1657,  aged  44.     Soprani,    iii.  257. 

Oderigi,  see  Da  Gnbbio. 

Oldoni,  Boniforte,  a  cisisen  of  Vercelli,  and  Ercole  Oldoni,  painted  in 

1466.    Delia  VaUe.    ii.  477. 
Oliva,  Pietro,  a  Me&sinese,  flourished  towards  1491.    Hdkert.    ii.  15. 
Olirieri,  Domenico,  of  Turin,  b.  1679,  d.  1755.    Delia  VaUe.    iii.  317. 
Omino,  V,  $ee  Lombardi. 
Onofrio,  di,  Creacensio.     Cblonna  Catalogue.    He  signed  his  name  also 

Crescenzi,  living  in  1712.    MS.    i.  482. 
Orbetto,  see  Turchi. 
Orcagna,  or  Orgagna  (those  desirous  of  the  utmost  degree  of  minuteness 

in  minute  matters  may  consult  Baldinucci,  Botiari,  and  Mannl), 

Andrea,  a  Florentine,  d.  1389,  aged  60.     Vtuari.    i.  63. 
— —  Bernardo,  an  elder  brother  of  Andrea.     Vaeari.    ib. 
Orioli.  Bartolonuneo,  painted  at  Trevigi  in  1616.    Federici.    ii.  244. 
Ori2zonte,  see  Van  Bloemen. 
Orlandi,  Odoardo,  a  Bolognese,  b.   1660,  living  in  1718.      Orlandi. 

d.  1736.     Oretti,  Mem.    iii.  153. 

Stefano,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1681,  d.  1760.     Oreepi.    iii.  177. 

Orlandini,  Giulio,  of  Parma.     Orlandi.    lived  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,   ii.  413. 
Orlando,  Bernardo,  painted  at  Turin  in  1617.     MS.    iii.  303. 
Ornerio,  Gerardo,  a  Frisian,  painter  of  glass :  painted  in  1575.     Orlandi. 

i.  175. 
Orrente,  Pietro,  di  Murria,  a  supposed  scholar  of  Bassano.     Gmca. 

ii.  205. 
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Orsi,  Benedetto,  di  Pescia,  a  pupil  of  Baldassare  Franceschini.    MS. 
i.  224. 

—  Bernardino,  da  Reggio,  painted  in  1501.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  346. 

—  Lelio,  da  Reggio,  called  Lelio  da  Novellara,  d.  1587,  aged  76. 
Tiraboschi.    ii.  356. 

■  Prospero,  a  Roman,  d.  under  Urban  VIII.,  aged  75.    Baglione. 

i.  424. 
Oraoni,  Gioseffo,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1691,  d.  1755.    Crespi.    iii.  177. 
Ortolano,  or  Gio.  Batista  Benvenuto,  a  Ferrarese,  painted  in   1525. 

Guida  di  Ferrara.    d.  about  1525.    Baruffaldi.    iii.  201. 
Orvietani,  Andrea  and  Bartolommeo,  painted  in  1405.   D.  Valle.   i.  334. 
Orvietano,  Ugolino,  painted  in  1321.    £>.  Voile,    i.  333. 
Ossana,  Biffi,  Ciniselli,  Ciocca,  followers  of  Procaccini,  ii.  527. 
Ottini,  Felice,  or  Felicetto  di  Brandi,  d.  young  about  1695.    Paseoli. 

i.  461. 
■  Pasquale,  a  Veronese,  d.  1630,  aged  about  60.    Pozzo.    i.  473, 

— ii.  275. 


Paccelli,  Matteo,  a  Neapolitan,  a  pupil  of  Giordano,  d.  about  1731. 

Dominici.    ii.  58. 
Paccbiarotto,  Jacopo,  a  Sienese,  went  into  France  in  1435.    Delia  Valle. 

i.  292. 
Pace,  del»  or  Pad  Ranieri,  a  Pisan,  painted  in  1719.    Morrona.    i.  251. 
Pacicco,  or  Pacecco,  see  Di  Rosa. 
Paderna,  Gio.,  a   Bolognese,    and  scholar  of   Dentone,  d.  aged  40. 

Malvana.    iii.  139. 

Paolo  Antonio,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1649,  d.  1708.    Orlandi.  iii.  133. 

Padova,  da,  Girolamo,  called  Girolamo  dal  Santo,  d.  about  1550,  aged 

70.     Guida  di  Padova.    ii.  116. 

Lauro,  a  scholar  of  Squarcione.     Sawovino.    ib. 

Maestro  Angelo,  painted  in  1489.     Guida  di  Padova.    ii.  117. 

Padovanino,  see  Varotari. 

Padovano,  Giusto,  or  Giusto  Menabuoi,  a  Florentine,  d.  about  1397. 

Guida  di  Padova.    ii.  75. 

■  Gio.  and  Antonio,  painters  of  the  same  age.    ib. 
— —  del,  or  di  Lamberto  Federigo,  of  Flanders,  lived  in  1568. 

Vatari.    i.  201. 
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Psesi,  da\  at*  Bassi,  Dal  Sole,  Muziano,  Versrigo. 
Paganeffi,  Niccolo,  di  Faenza,  b.  1538,  <L  1620.     Orttti  Cart.     m.  61. 
Pagani,  Gasparo,  a  Modenese,  pointed  in  1543.     TtrabmcM.     ii.  352. 
Paolo,  di  VaJsoUa,  in  the  MiWur,  d.  1716,  aged  55.     OrltmdL 

ii.  533. 

• Francesco,  a  Florentine,  <L  1561,  aged  30.    Baldhnuxi.    i.  214. 

• Gregorio,  his  son,  b.  1558,  d.  1605.    Baldmucci.     ib. 

■  viiicfflmo,  da.  Monte  Hubbisno,  in  the  Pioemmi,  pointed  in  1529. 

Civalli.    L400. 
—  or  Da  Rimino  lattintio,  tee  Delia  Marca. 


Paganini,  jet  Mazsoni  Gioiio. 

Paggi,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Genoese,  b.  1554,  d.  1627.     Soprani.     L  229,— 

iii.  251,  256. 
Paggio,  il,  see  Merani. 
Paglia,  Francesco,  a  Brescian,  b.  1636.     Orlandi.    d.  after  the  year  1 700. 

MS.    ii.280. 
■  Antonio  and  Angiolo,  his  sons ;  the  former  d.  9th  February, 

1747,  aged  67,  the  latter  d.  1763,  aged  82.     Carboni  MS.,  prem 

VOretH.    ib. 
Pagni,  Benedetto,  da  Pescia,  a  scholar  of  Gioiio  Romano.    Vcuari.    i.  168, 

— 4i.  334. 
Paladini,  Arcangela,  a  Pisan  lady,  b.  1599,  d.  1622.    R.  Gall,  of&or. 

i.  234,— ii.  507. 

Car.  Giuseppe,  a  Sicilian,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  n.  50. 

Litterio,  a  Messinese,  d.  in  the  plague  of  1743,  aged  52.    Hakeri. 

ii.  63. 
Palladino,  Adriano,  a  Cortonese,  d.  1680,  aged  70.     Orlandi.    L  255, 494. 
Filippo,  a  Florentine  (by  Hakert  it  is  written  Paladini),  d.  in 

Mazzarino,  1614,  aged  about  70.    L  219. 
Palloni  (Orlandi),  or  PoOoni  (Baldmucci),  Michelangelo,  da'  Campi  nel 

Fiorentino.     Passed  into  Poland  in  1674.     Baldmucci.    i.  224. 
Pahna,  Jacopo,  the  elder,  d.  aged  48.     Voters,    ii.  142. 
Jacopo,  the  younger,  b.  1544,  d.  aged  about  84.    Ridol/l.    i.  417, 

— ii.  234. 

Antonio,  father  of  Jacopo,  the  younger,  flourished  in  1600. 

Guarienti.    ii.  234. 
Palmegiani,  Marco,  da  Forli,  his  notices  of  1513  and  1537.    MS.   m.  30. 
Palmerini,  a  native  of  Urbino,  nourished  about  1500.     Guida  di  UrMno. 
i.  351. 
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Palmerucci,  Guido,  da  Gubbio,  painted  about  1345.    Ab.  RangMasci. 

i.  331. 
Palmieri,  Giuseppe,  a  Genoese,  b.  1674,  d.  aged  66.    Ratti.    iii.  282. 
Palombo,  Bartolommeo,  a  scholar  of  Retro  da  Cortona.    Orlandi.  i.  496. 
Palomino,  D.  Antonio,  b.  near  Cordova,  a  married  man,  and  then  a 

priest,  d.  1725,  aged  72.     Conca.    ii.  58. 
Paltronieri,  Gio.  Francesco,  da  Carpi,  lived  in  1737.  Tiraboschi.  ii.  369. 

Pietro,  called   II  Mirandolese  dalle  Prospetdre,  b.  1673. . , 

d.  at  Bologna ;  d.  3rd  July,  1741.     OretU,  Mem.    iii.  176. 
Pampurini,  Alessandro,  a  Cremonese,  painted  in  1511.    Zaiat.    ii.  425. 
Pan,  see  Lys. 

Pancotto,  Pietro,  a  Bolognese,  pnpil  of  the  Caracci.    Mahasia.    Flou- 
rished about  1590.    Maeini.    iii.  128. 
Pandolfi,  Giangiacoxno,  da  Pesaro,  flourished  about  1630.    MS.    i.  416. 
Panetti,  Domenico,  a  Ferrareae,  b.  1460,  d.  about  1530.    Baruffaldi. 

iii.  194. 
Panfilo,  see  Nuvoloni. 
Panicale,  da  (in  the  Florentine  state),    Masolino,  d.  1415,  aged  37. 

Baldinucci.    i.  75. 
Panico,  Anton  Maria,  a  Bolognese,  scholar  of  Annibal  Caracci,  d.  at 

Farnese.     Bellori.    iii.  83. 
Pannicciati,  Jacopo,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  young  about  1540.  Banff aldi.  iii.  199. 
Pannini,  Car.  Gio.  Paolo,  of  Piacenza,  b.  1691,  d.  1764.      Guide,  di 

Piacenza.    i.  542,— ii.  416, — iii.  318. 
Panza,  Cay.  Federigo,  a  Milanese,  d.  1703,  aged  70.     Orlandi.    ii.  528. 
Panzacchi,  Maria  Elena,  a  Bolognese    lady,  b.  1668,  Irving  in  1718. 
Orlandi.    d.  1737.     Oretti,from  the  Church  Registry  of  8.  Andre* 
degli  Ansaldi.    iii.  172. 
Paoletti,  Paolo,  a  Paduan,  d.  at  Udine,  in  1735.    Renaldis.    ii.  319. 
Paolillo,  a  Neapolitan,  scholar  of  Sabbatmi.    Domimci.    L  499. 
Paolini,  or  Paulini,  Pietro,  a  Lucchese,  d.  old  about  1682.    Baldinucci. 
Or  d.  1681.     Oretti,  Mem.    i.  235. 

—  Pio,  an  Udinese,  referred  to  the  Academy  of  Rome  in  1678. 
Orlandi.    ii.  303. 

Paolo,  Maestro,  painted  at  Venice  in  1346.    Zanetti.    In  Ticenza,  1333. 
Morelli  Notiz.    ii.  78. 

—  Jacopo  and  Giovanni,  his  sons.    MS.    ib. 

Papa,  Simone,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  about  1430,  d.  about  1488.    Deminict. 
ii.  12. 
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Papa,  Simooe,  the  younger,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  abort  1506,  d.  aliortly 

before  1569.     Dominici.    ii.  27. 
PapareBo,  or  PapaceDo,  Tonunaso,  a  Cortonese,  scholar  of  Gialio  Romano. 

Vasari.    Living  in  1553.    Jimriotti.    i.  170. 
Pappandli,  Niccolb,  d.  1620,  aged  83,  iiL  63. 
Paradisi,  Niecold,  a  Venetian,  painted  in  1404,  iL  78. 
Faradiso,  dal,  Me  CastdUranco. 
Paradosso,  teeTrogli. 
Paraaole,  Bernardino,  a  native  of  Noreia,  cL  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban 

VIII.    Baglione.    i.  423. 
Parentani,  Antonino,  painted  at  Turin  about  1550.      Guide  di  Torino. 

iii.  294. 
Parentino,  Bernardo,  or  Lorenso  (the  one  his  name  before  he  became 

a  monk,  the  other  his  assumed  ecclesiastical  name),  of  Parenzo,  is 

Istria;  d.  an  Augustine  friar,  at  Vteenza,  in  1531,  aged  94.      His 

Epitaph  in  Faccioli.    ii.  115. 
Paris,  di,  see  Alfani. 
Parma,  da,  Lodovico,  a  scholar  of  Francia.    Affh.    Scholar  of  Costa. 

Mahasia.    ii.  372. 
— —  Cristoforo,  see  Caselli. 
— —  Daniello,  see  De  Por. 
Parmigiano,  Fabrizio,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  aged  45. 

Baglione.    i.  433, — ii.  416. 
Parmigianino,  see  Mazzuoli,  see  Scaglia,  see  Rocca. 
Parocel,  Stefano,  painted  at  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 

century.     See  Guida  di  Roma.    i.  521. 
Parodi,  Domenico,  a  Genoese,  b.  1668,  d.  1740.    Haiti,    iii.  279. 
—  Batista,  his  brother,  d.  1730,  aged  56.    Ratti.    iii.  280. 

Pellegro,  son  of  Domenico,  living  in  1769.    Ratti.    ib. 

Ottavio,  a  Pavese,  b.  1659,  living  in  1718.     Orlandi.    ii.  533. 

Parolini,  Giacomo,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  1733,  aged  about  70.      Baruffaldi. 

iii.  223. 
Parone,  Francesco,  a  Milanese,  d.  young  in  1634.     Baruffaldi.     ii.  518. 
Farrasio,  Angelo,  a  Sienese,  painted  in  1449.     Coined,    i.  289. 
Pasinelli,  Lorenzo,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1629,  d.  1700.    Crespi.  iii.  142, 144. 
Pasquali,  Filippo,  a  Forlivese,  scholar  of  Cignani.     Orlandi.    iii.  168. 
Pasqualini,  Felice,  a  Bolognese,  scholar  of  Sabbatini.   Malvasia.   iii.  44. 
Pasqualino,  see  Rossi. 
Pasqualotto,  Constantino,  da  Vicenza,  lived  about  1700.    MS.    ii.  271. 
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Faumte,  Bartolommeo,  a  Neapolitan,  pupil  of  Spagnoletto.    Dominici. 

ii.  49. 
Passarotti,  Bartolommeo,  a  Bolognese,  flourished  about  1578.      Guide 

di  Bologna,     d.  1592.      Oretti,  from  the  Registry  of  S.  Martina 

Maggiore.    iii.  45. 
Tiburzio,  d.  1612.     Aurelio,  d.  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Clement 

VIII.    Ventura,  d.  1630.     Passarotto,  d.  1585.     His  sons.     Oretti, 

Mem.    iii.  47. 
Passeri  (in  some  books  Passari),  Gio.  Batista,  a  Roman,  b.  about  1610, 

d.  a  priest  in  1679.     Life  prefixed  by  the  Editor  to  the  lives  written 

by  him.    i.  458. 

Giuseppe,  his  nephew,  b.  1654,  d.  1714.     Paseoli.    i.  505. 

«  Andrea,  of  Como,  painted  in  1505.    MS.    ii.  476. 

Passignano,   da,  in  the  Florentine  state,  Cav.  Domenico  Cresti,  called 

also  Passignani,  b.  1560,  d.  1638.    R.  Gall  of  Florence.     If  he  be 

admitted  master  of  Lodovico   Caracci,   the  date  of  his  birth  must 

be  placed  earlier,    i.  215,— ii.  227, — iii.  65. 
Pasterini,  Jacopo,  a  Venetian,  a  mosaic-worker,  flourished  about  1615. 

Zanetti.    ii.  232. 
Pasti,  Matteo,  a  Veronese,  living  in  1472.     Maffei.     i.  99,— ii.  122. 
Pastorino,  da  Siena,  painted  at  Rome  about  1547.     Taia.     i.  174. 
Patanazzi,' ,  of  Urbino,  about  the  times  of  Claudio  Veronese.    MS. 

i.  450. 
Pavese,  ii,  see  Sacchi. 

Pavesi,  Francesco,  scholar  of  Maratta.     Vita  del  Maratta.    i.  508. 
Pavia,  Giacomo,  a  Bolognese,  b.  the  18th  February,  1655.      Oretti, 

Mem.    d.  about  1750.     Guida  di  Bologna,     iii.  165. 
da,  Donato  Bardo,  painted  in  Savona  about  1500.    Guida  di  Genota. 

iii.  235. 

Gio.,  a  scholar  of  Costa.    Malvasia.    ii.  476. 

Lorenzo,  painted  at  Savona  in  1513.     Guida  di  Genova.    iii.  235. 

Pauluzzi,  Stefano,  a  Venetian,  living  in  1660.    Boschini.    ii.  250. 
Pavona,  Francesco,  di  Udine,  d.  at  Venice  in  1773,  aged  88.      Guida 

di  Bologna.    Corrected  by  Renaldis,  for  b.  1692,  d.  1777.    iii.  150. 
Fecchio,  Domenico,  a  Veronese,  and  scholar  of  Balestra,  living  in  1733. 

Lett.  Pittor.    d.  about  1760.     Dizion.  Istorico.    ii.  315,— iii.  144. 
Pecori,  Domenico  Aretino,  a  pupil  of  Di  Bartolommeo.     Vasari.    i.  92. 
Pedrali,  Giacomo,  a  Brescian,  companion  of  Domenico  Bruni.     Orlandi. 

d.  before  1660.    Boschini.    ii.  291. 
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Pedretti,  Giuseppe,  a  Bolognese,  d.  1778,  aged  84.     Omda  di  JtofeswL 

Or  b.  26th  February,  1684.     OrHH,  Mem.    iu.  161. 
Fedrmi,  Gio.t  a  suppoW  scholar  of  Vinci  at  Milan.    MS.    iL49I. 
Padroni,  Pfietro,  di  Pontremofi,  d.  1803.    MS.    i.  263. 
Pellegrini,  Antonio,  of  a  Padnan  family,  b.  at  Venice,  1675,   d.  1741. 

Gmida  di  Padov*.    iL  305. 

Gkolamo,  a  Roman,  painted  about  1674.    Zanetti.     iL  249. 

Felice,  of  Perugia,  b.  1567.      Orlandi.     i.  448 ;      and  Vin- 

cenzio  his  brother,  called  11  Fitter  Bello,  b.  1575,  d.  1612.  Puscoli.  ib. 
Lodovka,  a  Milanese  lady.      Nuova  Gusda  di  Milamo  for 

1788.    Or  Antonia.    Nuova  Gmda  di  Milano  for  1783.       Fainted 

in  1626.    ii.  507. 

Andrea,  a  Milanese  of  the  same  family,  tiring    in  1595. 


Morigia.    ib. 

— — Pellegrino,  his  cousin,  d.  1634.    MS.    ib. 

Pellegrino,  di,  S.  Daniello,  hia  true  name  is  Martino  d'Udine,  d.  soon 
after  1545.    Retuddis.    H.  Ill, — iU.  196. 

da  Modena,  see  Mnnari. 

— —  da  Bologna,  we  Tibaldi. 

Pellini,  Andrea,  a  Cremonese,  painted  in  1595.  MS.  His  Christ 
taken  from  the  cross  at  S.  Eustorgio,  bears  date  1597.  Oretti,  Mem. 
ii.  511. 

— —  Marcantonio,  a  Pavese,  b.  1664,  living  in  1718.  Orlandi.  Con- 
firmed by  Oretti,  from  the  Registry  of  Ms  Baptism.  He  had  after- 
wards an  account  of  his  death,  which  occurred  21st  January,  1760, 
and  that  he  was  aged  101  years,    ii.  535. 

Pennacchi,  Piermaria,  di  Trevigi,  flourished  about  1520.   Zanetti.  ii.  109. 

Penni,  Gianfrancesco,  or  II  Fattore,  b.  at  Florence,  d.  aged  40,  about 
1528.     Vasari.    i.  394. 

—  Luca,  his  brother,  assistant  of  Rosso.     Vasari.    i.  163, 394. 

Pensaben,  P.  Marco,  and  Maraveia  P.  Marco,  his  assistant,  Dominicans 
at  Venice,  painted  at  Trevigi  in  1520  and  1521 ;  the  former  born 
about  1485,  and  registered  in  the  bills  of  mortality  for  1530.  A 
painter  of  singular  merit,  made  known  to  history  by  P.-  M.  Federici. 
ii.  124. 

Peranda,  Santo,  a  Venetian,  b.  1566,  d.  1638.    JUdolfi.    ii.  240. 

Perino,  see  Cesarei,  see  Del  Vaga. 

Perla,  Francesco,  da  Mantova,  a  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Volta. 
ii.  335. 
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X>eroni,  Don  Giuseppe,  di  Parma,  d.  old  in  1776.    Affb.    ii.  414. 

X>eroxino,  Gio.,  painted  in  1517.    Delia  Voile,    iii.  293. 

l^erraceini,  Giuseppe,  called  II  Mirandolese,  a  scholar  of  Franceachini, 

b.  1672,  d.  1754.     Crespi.    iii.  176. 
Perucci,  Orazio,  da  Reggio,  d.  1624,  aged  76.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  357. 
Perugia,  da,  Gianniccola,  b.  about  1478.     Paseoli.    d.  1544.    Mariotti. 

i.  348. 
— — .  Mariano,  his  notices  from  1547  to  1576.    Mariotti.     ii. 

: Sinibaldo,  his  works  in  1524  and  1528.    Mariotti.    ib. 

Perugini,  a  landscape  painter  at  Milan,  in  the  time  of  Magnasco.    Ratti. 
ii.  537.     Another  of  the  same  name  is  met  with  at  Milan,  d.  1560. 
MS.    ib. 
Perngino,  Domenico,  master  of  Antiveduto  Grammatica.  Baglitme.  i.  320. 

LeUo,  painted  in  1321.    Delia  Valle.    i.  333. 

■  Paolo,  or  Paolo  Gismondi,  an  academician  of  St.  Luke  from 

1668.     Orlandi.    i.  495. 

►  Pietro,  or  Pietro  Vannucci,  b.  at  Citta  della  Pieve,  whence  he 


signs  himself  De  Castro  Plebie,  b.  1446,  d.  1524.     Paseoli.     i.  93, 
291,  342,— ii.  17. 

-  another  Pietro  da  Perugia,  mentioned  by  Vasari,  who  appears 


to  have  lived  about  1430.    i.  426,— ii.  89. 
— —  II  Cavaliere,  see  Cerrini. 


Peruzzi,  Baldatsare,  called  also  Baldassare  da  Siena,  b.  in  Accaiano 

(in  the  Sienese),  1481,  d.  1536.    Della  Valle.    i.  299,  353. 
Peruzzini,  Cay.   Giovanni,   of  Ancona,  d.   1694,  aged  65.      Orlandi. 

iii.  106,  309. 
— —  Domenico,  his  brother.     Guida  di  Pesaro.    ib. 

Paolo,  son  of  Cay.  Gio.,  painted  about  1670.    ib. 

Pesari,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Modenese,  living  about  1650.    Tiraboschi.  ii.  363. 
Pesaro,  da  Niccolo,  Trometta,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  aged 

70.    Baglione.    i.  415. 
Pesci,  Gaspero,  a  Bolognese,  living  in  1776.  Catalog*  AlgarotH.  iii.  181. 
Pescia,  da,  Mariano  Gratiadei,  a  scholar  of  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio.     Vasari. 

i.  164. 
Pesello,  Francesco,  a  Florentine,  b.  1380,  d.  1457.     Vasari.    i.  80. 

. Fesellino,  his  son,  b.  1426,  d.  about  1457.     Vasari.    ib. 

Pesenti,    called  II  Sabbioneta  Galeazzo,  a  Cremonese,  living  in  the 

fifteenth  century.    Zaist.    ii.  426. 
Martire,  of  the  same  family,  living  in  1582.    Zaist.    ii.  425. 
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Petarxano,  or  Preteraszano,  Simone,  a  Venetian, 

1591.    Ltnmazzo.    ii.  510. 
Petraisi,  Astotfo,  a  Stenese,  painted  in  1631,    Ddlm  Vmlie.     d.  1665. 

Baldmucci.    L  319. 
Petreoio,  Andrea,  di  Yensone,  living  in  1586.    Renildig.    ii.  259. 
Petri,  dV,  Retro,  b.  in  the  Norarese,  d.  1716,  at  Rome,  aged  45.    At 

Rome  commonly  called  De' Pietri.     Orlandi.    i.  506, — ii.  535. 
Petrini,  Car.  Giuseppe,  da  Carono,  in  the  Luganese,  d.  about  1780,  aged 

80.     M8.    ii.  553. 
Fiaggia,  Teramo,  or  Eratmo,  di  Zoagli,  in  the  Genovese,  wa*  Hring  in 

1547.    Soprmu.    in.  237. 
Plane,  dalle,  Gio.  Maria,  a  Genoese,  called  II  Molinaretto,   b.  1660, 

<L  1745.    Ratti.    in.  275. 
Pianoro,  $ee  Morelli. 
Piaatrini,  Gio.    Domenico,  a  Pistoiese,  scholar  of  Lnti.      Serie  degH 

IUustri  Pittori.    i.  257. 
Piattoli,  Gaetano,a  Florentine,  b.  1703,  d.  about  1770.    MS.     L  261. 
Piazia,  Calliato,  see  Da  Lodi. 
■  P.  Cosimo,  da   Castelfranco,  a  Capuchin,  d.  1621,   aged  64. 

Ridolfi.    U.  245. 
— —  Cay.  Andrea,  hia  nephew,  painted  in  1649,  d,  about  the  year  1670. 

MS.    ib. 
Pfassetta,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Venetian,  d.  1754,  aged  71.    Loughi.     Or  72. 

Zanetti.    ii.  299. 
Picdri,  Giorgio,  b.  in  Caatel  Durante,  now  Urbania,  was  living  in  1599, 

d.  aged  about  50.     Terzi.    i.  447. 
Picciuino  and  Chiocca,  lired  about  1500.    Morigim.    ii.  475. 
Piccione,  Matteo,   Marchigiano,  an  academician  of  St.  Luke  in  1655. 

Orlandi.    i.  474. 
Pioeola,  la,  Niccola,  or  Lapiccola,  of  Palermo,  b.  1730.  Ftorent.  Die. 

d.  1790.    i.  510. 
Picenardi,  Carlo,  a  Cremonese,  flourished  about  1600,  d.  young.    Zaist. 

ii.  449. 
— — —  another  Carlo  Picenardi,  flourished  about  1660,  d.  aged  70. 

Zaist.    ib. 
Piemontese,  Cesare,  flourished  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII,  Tain. 

i.  433. 
Pieri,  Stefano,  a  Florentine,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  aged 

87.     Baaliane.    i.  197. 
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Fieri,  de'>  Antonio,  called  Lo  Zotto,  that  is,  Zoppo  da  Vicenza,  painted  in 

1738.     Guida  di  Rovigo.    ii.  271. 
Pierino,  see  Gallinari,  see  Del  Vaga. 
Pietro,.  di,  Lorenzo,  see  Vecchietta. 

Pievano,  Stefano,  di  S.  Agnese,  his  painting  of  1381.     Boni  Opusc.  Scien- 
tific*.    ii.  74. 
Pignone,  Simone,  a  Florentine,  b.  1614,  d.  1706.    R.  Gall,  of  Florence. 

d.  16th  December,   1698,  and  buried  at  the  Teatini.      Oretti,  Mem. 

i.  225. 
Pilotto,  Girolamo,  a  Venetian,  living  in  1590.     Guida  di  Rovigo.  ii.  243. 
Pinacci,  Gioseffo,  b.  at  Siena,  1642,  living  in  1718.     Orlandi.    i.  321. 
Pinelli,  Antonio,  a  Bolognese,  scholar  of  the  Caracci.    Malvasia.  d.  1644. 

Oretti,  Mem.    iii.  129. 
Pini,  Engenio,  an  Udinese,  b.  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

living  in  1655.    Ab.  Boni.    ii.  259. 
Paolo,  aLucchese.     Orlandi.    Flourished  shortly  after  the  Caracci. 

MS.    ii.536. 
Pino,  Paolo,  a  Venetian,  living  in  1565.     Guida  di  Padova..  ii.  172. 
— —  da  Messina,  see  Messina. 
— -  da,  Marco,  called  also  Marco  da  Siena,  d.  about  1587.    Dominici* 

i.  144,  406,— ii.  25. 
Pinturicchio,   Bernardino,  da    Perugia,   b.   1454,   d.    1513.      Pascolt 

Called  also  Bernardino  Betti.    Mariotti.    i.  291, 345,  360. 
Pio,  del,  Giovannino,  see  Bonatti. 
Piombo,  del,  F.  Sebastiano,  a  Venetian,  d.  1547,  aged  62.     Vasari.     His 

surname  was  Luciano.     Claudio  Tolomei,  cited  in  thePitture  di  Len~ 

dinara}  p.  9.    i.  145,— ii.  137. 
Piola,  Gio.  Gregorio,  a  Genoese,  d.  1625,  aged  42.     Soprani,    iii.  260. 
Pierfrancesco,  b.  1565,  d.  1600.     Soprani,    ib. 

—  Pellegro,  or  Pellegrino,  b.  1617,  d.  1640.  Soprani,  ib. 
Domenico,  his  brother,  b.  1628,  d.  1703.    Ratti.    iii.  261. 

—  Antonio,  son  of  Domenico,  b.  1654,  d.  1715.  Ratti.  ib. 
— —  Paolgirolamo,  another  son,  b.  1666,  d.  1724.  Ratti.  ib. 
Gio.  Batista,  another  son.    Ratti.    iii.  262. 

—  Domenico,  son  of  Gio.  Batista,  d.  1744,  aged  26.    Ratti.    ib. 
Pippi,  Giulio  Romano,  d.  1546,  aged  54.     Vasari.    i.  393,— ii.  331. 

RaffaeUo,  his  son,  d.  1560,  aged  30.     Volta.    ii.  335. 

PisanelK,  see  Spisano,  see  Storali. 

Pisanello,  Vittore,  da  S.  Vito,  in  the  Veronese.    Pozzo.    Or  rather  da 
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S.  VirgiUo sol  Lego,  Jfitfrf,  Fereii.  JVaaft-.  pe^3,eafr. *.] 

about  1450.     Vasari.    He  was  ate  called  PSndo.    JAreOt,  jr«te. 

p.  179.    ii.  89. 

Pisano,  Grants,  hii  notices  from  1210  to  1236.    Mmrnna     L  36. 

— Niccola,<L  about  1275.     Vasari.    L31. 

■  Giovanni,  his  son,  d.  1320.     Vamai.    L  33. 

Andrew  an  architect  sad  sculptor  of  the  fourteenth  century,  i.  32. 


Pisbolica,  Gtacomo,  painted  at  Yeniee  in  the  aUteeuth  centaury.  FoaaW. 
ii.  224. 

Pietoia,  da,  Gerieo,  s  scholar  of  Fietro  Perugino.  FeneW.  Fainted  in 
1529.    JCS.    L94. 

_-—Giovaiuu,  a  scholar  of  CsaraUiaL     Favari.    L  332. 

Leonardo,  a  scholar  of  Fattore.     Vaaari-    He  is  am— d  ©uelfo 

dalCelano  in  the  Notixi*  dt*  N&poU ;  by  others  Msistest*,  astd  perhaps 
Gratia.  It  appears  there  were  two  artists  of  the  same  masse,  one  of 
whom  Irfedfel*!*,  the  other  later.    L  169,  40ft,— ii.  23. 

F.  Paolo,  a  scholar  of  Frate.     Vaaari.    i.  153. 


Pitoccm,  da,,  Mattoo,  a  Florentine,  flourished  about  16*50.  Gtnda  dt 
Bovigo.  d.  at  Padna  about  1700,  at  an  awvaneed  age.  JtfefcAtori. 
u.  250. 

Pittoni,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Venetian,  <L  1767,  about  8ft.    ZmuttL  ii.  299. 

■  Francesco,  his  ancle,  to. 
PittorBelio,  aw  FeUegrini. 

■  Santo,  il,  tee  Roderico. 
— Villano,  a,  ate  Misciroli. 
da'  Libri,  fl,  tee  Caletti. 

Pittori,  Lorenzo,  a  Maceratese,  painted  hi  1533.     Grimed,    i.  352. 
-——Paoto,o^Masaccto,  accounts  hknfr  Oohtcci. 

i.  431. 
Fizxoli,  GiovaccfaiM,  a  BcJognese,  b.  1651,  d.  1733.    ZmetiL    bL  138. 
Pizzolo,  Niccolo,  a  Paduan,  d.  at  the  end.  of  the  fifteenth  century'  Guida 

di  Padova.    ii.  115. 
Po,  del,  Pietro,  a  Sicilian,  b.  1610,  d.  1692.    Peace*'.    L  457,—iL  44. 
—  Giacomo,  his  son,  a  Roman,  d.  1726,  aged  22.    PmeolL    M.  45. 
—Teresa,  a  Roman  lady,  daughter  of  Pietoo,  an  acaAriwvaim  of  St. 

Luke  in  1678.    Pascoli.    d.  1716.    Domimci.    it. 
Poccetti,  Bernardino  Barbatelli,  a  Florentine,  caBed  alse  Bernardino  delle 

facciate,  or  delle  grotesche,  b.  1542,  d.  1612.    BaJduumek    This  date 

should  be  corrected  on  the  authority  of  a  note  by  the  Canon.  Mereni 
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(vol.  ii.  p.  152),  where  it  it  observed  that  in  1591  be  was  in  his  forty- 
third  year.    i.  196. 

Foco  e  Buono,  il,  see  Nann*. 

Poggino,  di,  Zanobi,  a  Florentine,  scholar  of  Sogliani*  JkUdhmcci.  i.  132. 

Polla,  da,  Bartolommeo,  appears  to  haTe  Nourished  about  1500.  MS, 
ii.  127. 

Polazzo,  Franc,  a  Venetian,  d.  1753,  aged  7G.    MS.    ii.  301. 

Poli,  two  brothers,  of  Piza,  painted  in  the  seventeenth  century,    i.  238. 

Polidorino,  see  Ruviale. 

Polidoro,  a  Venetian,  d.  1565,  aged  50.    ZtmetH.    il  170. 

Follaiuolo,  del,  Antonio,  a  Florentine,  d.  1498>  aged  72.  Vasari.  Or 
aged  71.     OretiiydaW  Epitajio.    i.  91,  101,  106,  116. 

• '  Pietro,  his  brother,  d.  1498,  aged  65.     Vasari.    i.  91. 

Pomarance,  dalle,  see  Circignani  and  RoocaHi. 

Ponchino,  Gio.  Batista,  called  Boszato  di  Caste&ranco,  b.  about  lo00> 
painted  in  1551.  MS.  d.  1570.  FedericL  Vasari,  Ridoln,  Zanetti, 
Bottari,  and  Guarienti,  who  call  him  Banaeeo,  and  Braazaceo,  are  all 
in  a  mistake,    ii.  111. 

Fonte,  da,  Francesco,  b.  m  Vicenaa^  warn  father  of  Jaeopo,  and  d.  1530, 
at  Bassano.     Verei.    ii.  117. 

Jaeopo,  from  his  birthplace  called  Bassano,  or  Bassan  the  elder, 
d.  1592,  aged  82.    Ridolfi.    ii.  197. 

o,  his  son,  d.  1591,  aged  43.      Verci.    ii.  202. 

-  Cay.  Leandro,  another  son,  d.  1623,  aged  65.   Ridolfi.    to. 

-  Gio.  Batista,  another  son,  d.  1613,  aged  60.    RiMfi.    vi.  203. 


-  Girolamo,  another  son,  d.  1622,  aged  62.    Rufalfi.    t*. 
—  da,  Gio.,  a  Florentine,  d.  1365,  aged  59.     Vasari.    i.  63. 
Pontormo,  da,  in  the  Florentine  state,  Jaeopo  Camcci,  b.  1493,  d.  aged 

65.     Vasari.    i.  159. 
Ponzone,  Matteo,  Dalmatino,  Cav.,  a  scholar  of  Peranda.      Zanetti. 

ii.  241. 
Ponzoni,  de',  Gio.,  a  Milanese,  lived  about  1450.    MS.    ii.  468. 
jPopoli,  6W,  Cav.  Giacinto  d'Orta,  d.  1662.     Dommm.    H.  40. 
J*oppi,  da,  see  Morandini. 
For,  de,  Danie&»,  called  DameHo  da  Parma,  d.  1566,  at  Rome.    Bottari. 

ii.  398. 
Porcia,  il,  see  Apoflbdoro. 

Porcello,  Gio.,  a  Mestmese,  b.  1682,  d.  1734.    Hdk.    ii.  63. 
Fordenone,  see  Licino. 

2  E  2 
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Porettano,  Pier  Maria,  a  acholar  of  the  Caracci.    Maivasia.     iii.  129.  ' 
Porfirio,  Bernardino,  of  the  Florentine  state,  a  worker  in  mosaic,  living 

in  1568.     Vasari.     i.  242. 
Porideo,  Gregorio,  a  acholar  of  Titian,  ii.  170. 
Porpora,  Paolo,  a  Neapolitan,  an  academician  of  S.  Luke,  1656,  d.  about 

1680.     Domtnici.    ii.  52. 
Porro,  Maso,  a  Cortoneae,  painter  on  glass,  shortly  before  1568.    Vasari. 

i.  174. 
Porta,  Andrea,  a  Milanese,  b.  1656,  living  in  1718.    Orlandi.     ii.  530. 
Ferdinando,  a  Milanese,  b.  about  1760.    MS.     Or  rather  b.  1689, 

d.  about  1767,  at  Milan.    Oretti,  from  a  letter  of  Porta's  friend,   ii.  534. 

—  Giuseppe,  called  Del  Salviati,  a  native  of  Garfagnana,  d.  about  15/0, 
aged  50.    Ridolfi.    i.  190,  406,-ii.  226. 

Orasio,  di  Monte  S.  Savino,  living  in  1568.     Vasari.    i.  202. 

—  della,  or  di  S.  Marco,  F.  Bartolommeo  Domenicano,  a  Florentine, 
called  n  Frate,  b.  1469,  d.  1517.    Baldmucci.    i.  149. 

PorteDi,  Carlo,  da  Loro,  in  the  Florentine  state,  scholar  of  Ridolfo  Ghir- 

landaio.     Vatari.    i.  164. 
Possenti,  Bened.,  a  Bolognese,  scholar  of  the  Caracci.  Maivasia.   iii.  133. 
Poussin,  Niccolo,  b.  at  Andeli,  in  Normandy,  1594,  d.  1665.     Bellori. 

L476. 
■  called  Gaspare,  see  Dughet. 

Pozzi,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Milanese,  painted  in  1700.    Nuova  Guida  di  Torino, 

iii.  309. 

—  Gio.  Batista,  a  Milanese,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Siztus  V.,  aged  28. 
Baglione.    i.  420,— ii.  532. 

Giuseppe,  a  Roman,  d.  young  in  1765.    MS.    i.  507. 

Stefano,  his  brother,  d.  1768.    MS.    ib. 

Pozzo,  P.  Andrea,  a  Jesuit  of  Trent,  b.  1642,  d.  1709.   Pascoli.    iii.  285, 

310. 
Dario,  a  Veronese,  d.  1652,  aged  about  60.  Or  rather  in  1632.  Pozzo. 

i.  449. 
— -  dal,  Isabella,  painted  at  Turin  in  1666.    Nuova  Guida  di  Torino. 

in.  S12. 

—  Mattio,  a  Paduan,  scholar  of  Squarcione.     Scardeone.     See  also 
Notizia  Morelii.    ii.  117. 

Pozzobonelli,  Giuliano,  a  Milanese,  living  in  1605.    MS.    ii.  530. 
Pozzoserrato,  or  Pozzo  Lodovico,  of  Flanders,  living  in  1587,  d.  aged  60. 
Guida  di  Rovigo.    ii.  286. 
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Pozzuoli,  Gio.,  da  Carpi;  d.  about  1734.   Tiraboschu    ii.  369. 

Prata,  Ranunzio,  painted  at  Pavia  about  1 635.  MS.  At  S.  Francesco  of 
Brescia  is  found  an  altar-piece  representing  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, 
and  bearing  the  inscription,  Francisci  de  Prato  Caravajensis  opus,  1547, 
pronounced  by  Oretti  to  be  rare.  It  not  being  referred  to  any  school, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  after  examination,  whether  the  Francesco  da  Prato 
be  one  and  the  same,  or  rather  two  artists.  See  also  P.  Donasana, 
Minor  Osservante,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  professors,  paintings, 
and  sculpture  of  CaraTaggio  ;  an  extremely  rare  book.    ii.  521. 

Prato,  dal  Francesco,  a  Florentine,  d.  1562.     Vasari.    i.  190. 

Preti,  Cav.  Mattia,  called  II  Cay.  Calabrese,  b.  at  Taverna  in  1613, 
d.  at  Malta  1699.     Dominici.     ii.  47. 

Gregorio,  brother  of  the  Cavaliere,  ii.  48. 

Previtali,  Andrea,  a  Bergamese  ;  his  works  from  1506  to  1528,  in  which 
year  he  died  of  the  plague.     Tassi.    ii.  123. 

Preziado,  D.  Francesco,  b.  1713,  at  Seville.  Roy.  Gall.  ofFlor.  Director 
of  the  Spanish  academy  at  Rome.  Bottari.  Lett.  Pitt.  vol.  vi. 
p.  325.    d.  at  Rome  1789.     MS.    i.  523. 

Primaticcio,  Ab.  Niccolo,  b.  1490,  at  Bologna,  d.  in  France  about  1570. 
Guida  di  Bologna,    ii.  333, — iii.  37. 

Primi,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Roman,  d.  1657,  at  Genoa.     Soprani,     iii.  255. 

Prina,  Pierfrancesco,  di  Novaro,  living  in  1718.     Orlandi.    ii.  536. 

Procaccini,  Ercole  the  elder,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1520.  MS.  Living  in 
1591.  Lomazzo.  It  is  also  read  Porcaecini,  pref.  xiv.  ii.  410,  512, 
523,— iii.  41. 

Camillo,  his  son,  flourished  in  1609.    Malvasia.    ii.  512. 

Giulio,  Cesare,  another  son,  d.  about  1626,  aged  about  78. 

Orlandi.    ii.  514. 

—  Carlantonio,  another  son.    Malvasia.    His  work  at  S.  Agata 


in  Milan,  with  the  name  and  year  1605.     Gallerati  Istruz. ,  &c.    ii.  515. 
•  Ercole  the  younger,  son  of  Carlantonio,  a  Milanese,  d.  1676, 


aged  80.     Orlandi.    ii.  523. 

-  Andrea,  a  Roman,  b.  1671,  d.  1734.    Paseoli.    i.  506. 


Profondavalle,  Valerio,  di  Lovanio,  d.  1600,  aged  67.    MS.    i.  175,— 

ii.  517. 
Pronti,  P.  Cesare,  an  Augustine  monk,  of  Cesi,  called  Padre  Cesare 

da  Ravenna.     Orlandi.    b.  nella  Cattolica  1626,  d.  at  Ravenna  1708. 

Paseoli.    iii.  113. 
Provenzale,  Marcello,  da  Cento,  d.  1639,  aged  64.    Baglione.    i.  542. 
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ProvenxaK.  8tef.f  da  Cento,  d.  1715.    Cnxpi.    MB.    fii.  113. 

Prnnato,  Santof  a  Veronese,  b.  1656,  Kfing  in  1716.    *tao.     fL  311 . 

Mkeriaiit^his8««,b.  169*,  nvmginl717.    Pozzo.     ft. 

Pucci,  Gio.  Antonio,  a  Florentine,  studied  at  Home  in  1716.  Lett. 
ittf.Tel.ii.    L2M. 

Puccini,  Biagio,  a  Ronwn,  painted  about  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XI. 
GmdmdiMomm.    i.  520. 

Puglia,  Giuseppe,  a  Roman,  coifed  Del  Bastaro,  d.  young  In  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Urban  VIII.    BrnfUom.    i.  425. 

PugUeschi,  Ant.,  a  Florentine,  popQcf  Pier  Dandini.  Baktmmcci.  L  249. 

Putigo,  Domentco,  a  Florentine,  d.  aged  52,  in  1527.     Vamri.     i.  161. 

Pulzone,  Sdpione,  called  Scipione  da  Gaeta,  d.  in  13m  pontificate  of 
Sixtus  V.f  aged  38.    Bagiiome.    i.  496,  431,— it  28. 

Pupini,  Biagio,  or  Mastro  Biagio,  a  Bolognese,  and  Dalle  Lame,  or  Dalle 
Lamme,  flourished  in  1530.     Gnida  di  Bologna,    i.  397,— iii.  36. 


Quaglia,  GanKo,  di  Como,  Bring  in  1693.    RenaMU.    ii.  383. 
Quagliata,  Gio.,  a  Messinese,  b.  1603,  d.  1673.    Hakert.    ii.  54. 

Andrea,  his  brother,  d.  1660,  aged  66.    Hakert.    ib. 

Quaini,  Ltrigi,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1643,  d.  1717.    Ztmotti.    iii.  159. 

■  Francesco,  his  father,  a  scholar  of  Mitelli.    Zanotti.    d.  1680, 

aged  79.     Oretti,  Mem.    iii.  160. 
Quirico,  Gio.  da  Tortona,  bis  altar-piece  of  the  year  1505.  MS.  in.  292. 


Rabbia,  BaffaeOo,  a  portrait  painter  of  Marino,  was  Bring  about  1610. 

Marini  Gulleri*.    iii.  304. 
Racchetti,  Bernardo,  a  Milanese,  d.  1702,  aged  about  63.     Orlandi. 

ii.  536. 
Raconigi,  da,  Valentin  LomelHno,  living  in  1561.    MS.    IE.  294. 
Raffaellino,  $ee  Bottalla,  ©el  Colle,  Del  Garbo,  Motta. 
Raffaello,  see  Sanzio. 

Raggi,  Pietro  Paolo,  a  Genoese,  b.  about  1646,  d.  1724.  Haiti,  iii.  283. 
Raibolini,  see  Francia. 
Raimondi,  Marcantonio,  a  Bolognese,  d.  soon  after  1527*     Vasari. 

i.  108, 401. 
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Raimondo,  a  Neapolitan  painter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  iiL  292. 

Rainaldi,  Domenico,  a  Roman,  mentioned  by  TUi9  painted  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  i.  474. 

Rainieri,  Francesco,  called  Lo  Schivenoglia,  a  Mantuan,  d.  old  in  1758. 
Votta.    ii.  341. 

Rama,  Camillo,  a  Brescian,  painted  in  1622.     Orlandi.    ii.  280. 

Ramazzani,  Ercole,  di  Rocca,  a  district  in  the  Marca,  painted  in  1588. 
Coined,    i.  351. 

Rambaldi,  Carlo,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1680,  d.  1717.    Zanatti.    iiL  156. 

Ramenghi,  Bartolommeo,  called  II  BagnacavaRo,  b.  at  Bologna  in  1493, 
d.  1551.  Guida  di  Bologna.  Or  rather  b.  at  Bagnacavallo,  1484, 
d.  1542.    Baruffal&i;  who  produces  the  documents,    i.  397, — iii.  35. 

■  Gio.  Batista,  his  son,  d.  9£h  November,  1601.  There  was 
another  Gio.  Batista  Ramenghi,  son  of  Bartolommeo  the  younger,  who 
painted  in  1615.     Oretti,  Mem.    iii.  36. 

— —  Bartotommeo  and  Scipione.    Malvarta.    in.  53. 

Randa,  Antonio,  a  Bolognese,  painted  in  1614.      Ouida  di  Bologna;  and 

in  1644.     Ovid*  diRovigtx.    iii.  124. 
Ratti,  Gio.  Agostino,  b.  at  Savona  in  1699,  d.  at  Oenoa  in  1775.     Cbc 

Ratti.    iii.  287. 
—  Carl*  Giuseppe,  Cav,,  his  son,  a  'Genoese,  T>.  1795,  d.  aged  about 

60.    MS.    ib. 
Raviglione,  di  Cattle,  a  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Orlandi. 

iii.  312. 
Ravignano,  Marco,  a  engraver,  and  pupil  of  Marcantonio.    Vasari.    Or 

Marco  Dente,  killed  in  the  sack  of  Rome,  in  1527.    Varrari,  Qraz.  in 

Morte  di  Luca  Longki.    i.  108. 
Raxali,  Sebastian*,  a  Bdlognese,  a  scholar  «ef  the  -Cancel.    Malvasia. 

iii.  128. 
Razzi,  Car.  Giatmantoiiio,  di  VercelK,  called  II  Sodoma,  lived  to  about 

the  age  of  75,  d.  1554.     Vasari.    i.  293. 
Realfonso,  Tbmmaso,  a  Neapolitan,  and  pupil  of  Behidere.    Dominicu 

ii.  52. 
ReccM,  Gio.  Paolo  and  Gio.  Batista,  da  Como,  painted  about  1560.  MS. 

ii.  531,— iii.  309. 

■  ■  Gio.  Batista,  a  nephew  of  Gio.  Paolo.  Pitture  tTTtalia.  ii.  531. 
Recco,  Cav.  Giuseppe,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  1634,  d.  1695.  Dominici.  ii.  52. 
Reder,  Cristiano,  or  Monsieur  Leandro  Sassone,  b.  1656,  d.  1729. 

Pascoli.    i.  537. 
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Redi,  Tommuo,  a  Florentine,  b.  1665,  d.  1726.    Roy.  G*ll.     *.  250. 

Reggio,  da,  Lttca,  tee  Ferrari. 

Reni,  Guido,  a  Bolognese,  A.  1642,  aged  6/.  mawasia.  i.  459, — If.  33,— 

Hi.  86. 
Renieri,  Niccolo  Mabuseo,  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  EanxttL 

i.492. 
— —  Anna,  and  other  sisters,     ib. 
Renzi,  Cesare,  di  S.  Ginesio,  in  the  Picenum,  a  pupil  of  Guido  Reni. 

Coined,    i.  460. 
Resani,  Arcangelo,  b.  1670,  at  Rome,  living  in  1718.     Orlandi.     i.  538. 
Reschi,  Pandolfo,  of  Dantzic,  d.  about  1699,  aged  56.     Orlandi.     i.  241. 
Revello,  Gio.  Batista,  called  II  Mostacchi,  from  the  state  of  Genoa, 

d.  1732,  aged  60.    Ratti.    iii.  285. 
Ribalta,  Franc,  di  Valenza,  a  supposed  scholar  of  Annibal  Caraoci,  and 

master  of  Spagnoletto.     Conea.    ii.  32. 
Ribera,  Cav.  Giuseppe,  originally  from  Valenza,  b.  at  GaUipoIi  in  1593. 
Dominici.    But  more  correctly  at  Sativa,  now  S.  Filippo.     The  Anio- 
logio  di  Roma,  1795 ;  and  d.  1656,  aged  67.    JBatomino.     Ha  was 
called  Lo  Spagnoletto.    ii.  32,  411. 
Ricamatore,  tee  Da  Udine. 
Ricca,  or  Ricco,  Bernardino,  a  Cremonese,  painted  in  1522.     Zaist. 

ii.  425. 
Ricchi,  Pietro,  called  from  his  birthplace  II  Lucchese,  b.  1606,  d.  1675, 

at  Udine.    Baldinucci.    i.  235,^ii.  248. 
Ricchino,  Francesco,  a  Brescian,  living  in  1568.     Vasari.    ii.  1812. 
Ricci,  Antonio,  tee  Barbalunga. 

Camillo,  a  Ferrarese,  b.  1580,  d.  1618.    Baruffaldi.    iii.  209. 

Gio.  Batista,  di  Noma,  d.  1620,  aged  75.    Delia  Voile,   i.  421,— 

ii.  518. 
—  Natale  and  Ubaldo,  painters  of  Fermo,  belonging  to  this  age.    MS. 
i.  509. 

Pietro,  a  Milanese,  scholar  of  Vinci.    Lomazzo.    ii.  491. 

or  Rizzi,  Bastiano,  di  Cividal  di  Belluno,  b.  1660.     Orlandi.    Or 

b.  1659,  and  d.  the  15th  of  May,  1734.    Descriz.  de'  Carton*  di  Carlo 
Cignani  and  Bast.  Ricci.    ii.  304. 

Marco,  nephew  of  Bastiano,  d.  1729,  aged  56.    ZanetH.   ii.  305,— 

iii,  318. 
Riccianti,  Antonio,  a  Florentine,  scholar  of  Vincenzio  Dandini.    Baldi- 
nucci.    i.  248. 
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RicciardelU,    Gabriele,    a   Neapolitan,   painted   in    1743.      Dominici. 

ii.  66. 
Ricciarelli,  JDaniele,  di  Volterra,  d.  1566.     Vasari.    i.  148,  405. 
Riccio,  II,  or  Bartolommeo  Neroni,  a  Sienese,  painted  ii*  1573.    Delia 

Vslle.    i.  295,—  ii.  21. 
■  Domenico,  called  II  Brusasorci,  a  Veronese,  d.  1567,  aged  73. 

Ridolfi.    ii.  179,  210. 

Gio.  Batista,  his  son,  a  scholar  of  Caliari,  ii.  212. 

Felice,  his  brother,  d.  1605,  aged  65.     Ridolfi.    ii.  211. 

Cecilia,  a  sister  of  Felice  and  of  Gio.  Batista.     Pozzo.     ii.  212. 

Mariano,  a  Messinese,  b.  1510.    Hakert.    ii.  21. 

•  Antonello,  his  son,  flourished  about  1576.   .Hakert.    ib. 


Kicciolini,   Michelangelo,   called  di  Todi,  b.  1654,  at  Rome,  d.  1715. 

R.  Gall,  of  Flor.    i.  495. 

Niccolo,  b.  at  Rome  in  1637.    R.  Gall,  of  Flor.    ib. 

Richieri,  Antonio,  a  Ferrarese,  scholar  of  Lanfranco.     Passeri.    iii.  222. 

Richo,  Andrea,  di  Creta,  a  Greek  painter,  i.  59. 

Ridolfi,  Cav.  Carlo,  b.  1602,  at  Vicenza.      Orlandi.    d.  about  1660. 

Calvi  Bibliot.  Vicent.  torn.  vi.  p.  131.     He  seems   to  have  flourished 

in  1660.    Boschini,  p.  509.    The  epitaph  recorded  in  the  Guida  dello 

Zanetti,  p.  176,  dates  his  decease  in  1658,  aged  64.    ii.  253. 
Claudio,  a  Veronese,  d.  1644,  aged  84.     Cav.   Carlo  Ridolfi. 

i.  449,— U.  273. 
Ridolfo,  di  (Ghirlandaio),  Michele,  a  Florentine,  living  in  1568.     Vasari. 

i.  164. 
— —  Piero,  di,  a  Florentine,  painted  in  1612.    Moreni.     i.  201. 
Rimerici,  Gio.,  first  of  the  known  painters  of  Rimini,  living  in  1386. 

Fantuzzi.    iii.  27. 
Riminaldi,  Orazio,  a  Fisan,  b.  1598,  d.  1631.     Morrona.    i.  233. 

Girolamo,  brother  of  Orazio,  survived  him.    Morrona.    i.  234. 

Rimino,  da,  Bartolommeo,  tee  Coda. 

Gio.,  lived  about  1500.    MS.    His  notices,  up  to  1470.     Oretti, 

Mem.    iii.  28. 

—  Ijattanzio,  tee  Delia  Marca.    ib. 

Rinaldi,  Santi,  a  Florentine,  called  11  Tromoa,  scholar  of  Francesco 

Furini.     Baldinucci.    i.  241. 
Ripanda,  Giacomo,  a  Bolognese,  flourished  about  1480.     See  Malvaria. 

iii.  15. 
Riposo,  see  Ficherelli. 
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nd  Sato,    TV»kAiMi   friars,  architects,    «ere  empiojed  el 


1264,  i.  50. 
Ritratti,  eV,  Santino,  s*ff  Yendi. 
Rsiarola,  set  Cheada. 
RiveUo,  Gakatao,  Cristoforo,  another  Gakezso  and  Giuseppe.    Zasl. 

ii.  432, 
— — —  set  alto  Moretto  Cristoforo. 
Rrfcrditi,  Marcsatonio,  di  Alessandria  ddla  PagKa,  d.  1774.     Onto* 

Boiogmu    ifi.  318. 
Riviera,  Franc.,  a  Frenchman,  d.  at  Leghorn  about  the  middle  of  the 

eighteenth  century,    i.  261. 
Rivola,  Giuseppe,  a  Milanese,  b.  1740.    MS.    S.  529. 
Rkzi,  Stefano,  master  of  Romanmo.     Qm&a  d%  Breed*,    fi.  183. 
Riszo,  Marco  Luciano,  a  Venetian,  bring  in  1530.     ZtmetH.    ii.  231. 

See  aim  8.  Croce. 
Hi,  me  Rethenamer. 

Robatto,  Gio.  Stefano,  b.  in  Sarona,  1049,  d.  1733.    BmttL    SL  277. 
Robert,  Nicolas,  a  Frenchman,  Bring  in  1473.    MS.    m.  292.  | 

Rorjerteffi,Aureho,pamtedm  Serena,  1499.    Gauls  di  Gemot*.  m.  23S.    | 
Robetta,  an  engraver,  who  signed  himself  also  R.  B.  T.  A.    i.  107. 
Robusti,— so  named  by  JttoVgf,— Jacopo,  called  II  Tintoretto,  a  Venetan. 

b.  1512,  d.  1594.    ii.  190.  j 

— —  Domenico,  his  son,  commonly  called  Domenico  Tintoretto,  A 

1637,  aged  75.    JKdoJf.    iL  194. 
Marietta,  daughter  of  Domenico,  b.  1590,  d.  aged  30.    W- 

in.  195. 
Roeoa,A»t.    Hisnotiees  from  1611  to  1627.    MS.    in.  303. 
Giacomo,  a  Roman,  d.  old  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  YIH 

Bagtione.    L  422. 
—  Michele,  flourahed  towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cff- 

tury.    PamoK,  torn.  ii.  p.  290.    i.  463. 
Rocosdirame,  Angiolillo,  a  scholar  of  Zingaro.    Domtaies.    iL  12. 
Rocchetti,  Marcantonio,  called  Figurino,  flourished  in  die  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,   in.  61. 
Rodetigo,  Gio.  Bernardino,  a  Sicilian,  called  II  Fittor  Santo,  d.  I#  *• 

Dommici.    ii.  38. 
•■  Leigi,  his  uncle,  d.  young.    Domhdci.    More  correctly  «Ew 

Rodriquez  di  Messina.    Hakert.    iL  35,  37. 
— Alonso,  brother  of  Luigi,  b.  1578,  d.  1648.    Hakert.    ii-  *'* 
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Roelas,  de  las,  Paolo,  of  Seville,  a  canon,  scholar  of  Titian,  d.  1620,  aged 

60.     Conea.    This  epoch  disputed,    ii.  175. 
Roli,  Antonio,  a  Bolognese,  scholar  of  Cokmna.     Oespi.    h.  1643,  d.  on 

13th  July,  1696.     Oretti,  Mem.    iii.  138. 
Romanelli,  Gio.  Francesco,  of  Vitorbo,  K  1617,  d.  1662.     Pascoli. 

i.  493,  497. 

Urbano,  his  son,  d.  young,  i.  498. 

Bomani,  il,  4a  Sflfgut,  a  painter  ef  the  seventeenth  century.     Tiraboschi. 

ii.  362. 
Romania©,  or  Baaoano  Girol.,  a  Bresciaa,  4.  in  advanced  age.    Jfofo^?. 

Before  the  year  1566.     Vasari.    ii.  183. 
Romano,  Domenico,  living  in  1568.     Piiwm.    i.  100. 

Giulio,  see  Fippi. 

1    *        Lusrio,  see  the  letter  L. 

Virgilio,  a  scholar  of  Peruzzi.    Delia  VaUe.    i.  303. 

Romolo,  see  Cincinnate. 

Roncalli,  Cay.  Crittetoo  dette  Pomaranee,  d.  1626,  aged  74.     Baglione. 

L  205,  417,  467,— iii.  254. 
RoncelU,  D.  Giuseppe,  a  Bergamese,  A.  1729,  aged  52.     Tassi.    ii.  315. 
Roncho,  de,  Mkfcdke,  a  Milanese,  peiaAed  in  1377.     ffeisi.    ii.  461. 
Rondani,  Francesco  Maria,  of  Parma,  d.  before  1548.    Affb.    ii.  399. 
Rondineflo,  Nieools,  da  Baresma,  flourished  about  1500,  d.  aged  60. 

Vasari.    iii.  25. 
Rondinoai,  Zaocaria,  a  Pfeaa,  painted  in  1665,  -d.  about  1680.    Momma. 

ii.  531. 
Rondolino,  see  Terenzi. 

Ronzelli,  Fabio,  a  Bergamwe,  pamted  in  1629.     Ttett.    ii.  284. 
—  Pietro,  perhaps  father  of  the  preceding.     Tusi.    His  works 

from  1588  to  1616.    Pasta,    t*. 
Roos,  «es  Rosa. 
Rosa,  Cristoforo,  a  Brescian.      Vasari,     d.  1576.     Rtihiff.     ii.  186, 

229. 

Stefano,  his  brother,  painted  in  1572.     Zamboni.    ib. 

Pietro,  son  of  Cristoforo,  d.  young  in  1576.  JKdejfK.  More  cor- 
rectly in  1577.     Zamboni.    ii.  186. 

da  Tivoli,  so  called  from  his  long  residence  there ;  or  FiKppo  Roos, 

b.  at  Frankfort  in  1655,  d.  1705.     QuarimH.    i.  489. 

—  Franc,  a  Genoese  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Zaneiti. 
ii.  249,— iit  276. 
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Rom,  Giovanni,  d'Anvena,  b.  1591,  d.  at  Genoa  in  1638.      Soprani 

t.  489,— ni.  255. 
Salvatore,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  1615,  d.  1673.     Passeri.     L  479- 

ii.  50,  288. 

Sigismondo,  a  aebolar  of  Giuseppe  Chiari.    Omda  di  Homa.    i.  505. 

di,  Amelia,  or  Annella,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  1649,  aged  about  36. 

Dominici.    ii.  40. 

-  Francesco,  called  also  Facicco,  or  Paceeco,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  1654. 
Dominici.     See  afro  Badalocchi.    ii.  39. 

RosaHba,  Antonello,  a  Meaaineae,  painted  in  1505.  HaJteri.  ii.  15. 
Roselli,  Niccolo,  a  Ferrareae,  painted  in  1568.  Barufaldi.  iii.  199. 
Ron,  Zanobi,  a  Florentine,  living  in  1621.    BaldmHcci.    i.  21 7. 

■  Giovanni,  a  Florentine,  about  the  same  period,  i.  238. 
Roaignoli,  Jacopo,  of  Leghorn.     His  epitaph  is  dated  in  1604.     Deik 

Voile,    i.  206,— in.  297. 
Roaiti,  Gio.  Batista,  da  Forli,  painted  in  1500.    MS.    iii.  31. 
Rosselli,  Cosimo,  a  Florentine,  living  in  1496.    Botiari.    i.  90. 

Matteo,  a  Florentine,  b.  1578,  d.  1650.    Baldinucci.     i.  220. 

Rossetti,  Paolo,  a  Centeae,  d.  old  in  1621.    Baglkme.    i.  542. 

Cesare,  a  Roman,  b.  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.    BagUont. 

i.  423. 

Gio.  Paolo,  di  Volterra,  living  in  1568.     Vasart.    L  149. 

-  or  Fuuninghini,  tee  Rovere. 

Rossi,   D.  Angelo,  of  the  district  of  Genoa,  d.  1755,  aged  61.    Haiti 

iii.  280. 

Giovanni  and  Niccolo,  of  Flanders,  i.  166. 

— —  Aniello,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  1 719,  aged  about  59.    Dominici.    ii.  58. 

Antonio,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1700,  d.  1753.     Crespi.    iii.  166. 

Carlantonio,  a  Milanese,  d.  1648,  aged  about  67.    Orlandi.  ii.  535. 

Enea,  a  Bolognese,  pupil  of  the  Caracci.    MaJvasia.    iii.  128. 

Francesco,  see  De'  Salviati. 

Gabriele,  a  Bolognese,  master  of  Franc.  Ferrari.     Barufaldi. 

iii.  225. 
Gio.  Batista,  a  Veronese,  called  II  Gobbino,  scholar  of  Orbetto. 


Pozzo.    ii.  275. 
Gio.  Batista,  da  Rovigo,  scholar  of  Padovanino,  b.  about  1627, 

living  in  1680.     Gvida  di  Rovigo.    ii.  264. 
Girolamo,  a  Brescian,  supposed  pupil  of  Rama.    Guida  di  Brescia. 

ii.  182. 
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Rossi,  another  Girolamo,  a  Bolognese,  pupil  of  Flaminio  Torre.  Malvaeia. 

iii.  107. 

Lorenzo,  a  Florentine,  d.  1702.     Orlandi.    i.  247. 

Muzio  (and  by  mistake  Nunzio),  a  Neapolitan,  flourished  about 

1645,  d.  aged  25.    Dominici.    Or  rather  b.  1626,  d.  1651.     Crespi. 

La  Certosa  di  Bologna,  p.  13.    ii.  39. 
Niccolo  Maria,  a  Neapolitan,  d.   1700,  aged  55.      Dominici. 


ii.  58. 
■  ■  Pasqualino,  da  Vicenza,  b.  1641,  living  about  1718.     Orlandi. 

i.  515,— ii.  271. 

or  Rossis  Angelo,  a  Florentine,  b.  1742.     Gtmrienti.    i.  260. 

Antonio,  di  Cadore,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  school  of* Jacopo 

Bellini.    MS.    ii.  157. 
Rosso,  il,  a  Florentine,  b.  1541.     Vasari.    i.  161. 

il,  of  Pavia,  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century.      Orlandi. 

ii.  534. 

• il,  a  Venetian,  tee  Bianchi. 

Rotari,  Conte  Pietro,  a  Veronese,  b.  1707,  d.  1762.     Oretti,  da  Vita  MS. 

ii.  248. 
Rothenamer,  Gio.  di  Monaco,  b.  1564.     Sandrart.     In  the  Ouida  di 

Venezia  of  Zanetti,  he  is  called  R6  and  Rotamer,  as  be  is  also  named 

by  Bidolfi.    ii.  196. 
Rovere,  or  Rossetti,  Gio.  Mauro,  called  II  FJamminghino,  a  Milanese  t 

d.  1640.     Orlandi.    ii.  526. 

Gio.  Batista  and  Marco,  his  brothers,  d.  about  1640.     Orlandi. 

ii.  527. 

della,  Gio.  Batista,  of  Turin,  painted  in  1627.     N.  Guida  di 

Torino,    iii.  303. 

p—    Girolamo,  ib. 


Roverio,  see  Genovesini. 

Rovigo,  d'  Urbino,  flourished  about  1530.  Awoeaio  Paueri.  i.  434. 
Rubbiani,  Felice,  a  Modenese,  b.  1677,  d.  1752.  Tirabotchi.  ii.  367. 
Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  b.  at  Antwerp  in  1577,  d.  there  in  1640.     Bellori. 

i.  475. 
Rubini,  b.  a  Piedmontese,  painted  in  Trevigi  about  1650.     Federici. 

iii.  306. 
Ruggieri,  da  Bruggia,  lived  about  1449.     Ciriaco ;  in  Colucci.     Drew  his 

own  portrait  in  1462.    Morelli,  Notizia,  p.  78.    i.  289,— ii.  96. 

■■  Antonio,  a  Florentine,  pupil  of  Vannini.    Baldmucci.    i.  239. 
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Raggkri,  Antonio  Van,  a  Milsnfif  painter  of  the  i  %hf  m  ■!■  century. 

n.525. 
■  Gio.  Batista,  aid  Gss.  Boon*  del  Gob,  a  Bolngnrwr.  d.  in  tie 


of  Urban  VUL,  aged  52.     gsyhssjr.    ii.  35,— oL  98. 
EictJe,  bratjser  of  Gio.  Batiste,  or  Bnotsaa  del  Gcsni  or 


Ercolino  da  Bologna.    Mchfctitu    vL  98. 
__  Giroiamo,  b.  at  Vkcaxa  a  1662,  d.  at  Vmw  «bo«t  1717 


Par«o.    iL  308. 

»  Raggioo,  a  Bolngnwe  ■ssSitsjit  of  PrmwtirrwK,  tfssort.  iii.3 


Rnoppoli,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  about  1685.    .fsjaaisjii'  1      n.  52. 
Rnschi,  or  Rasas  Fndc.,  *  Roman,  nourished  about  the  middle  of  the 

scieuleeuth  century.    ZametM.    it  249. 
Rnssi,  de,  Gio.,  of  Mantua,  flourished  about  1445.     Fottr.     ii.  325. 
Rosso,  Gio.  Fietro,  of  Capua,  d.  1667.    Dmmmci.    n.  28. 
Rnstn*  Cristomra,  soa  of  Rastieo.    DdUVdU.    i.  303. 
— —  Yincenxio,  another  sapposed  son,  L  295,  303. 

■  Francesco,  a  son  of  Cristoforo,  called  II  Rnatkhine;,  d. 

1625.    JsMfaswri.    i  317. 
Gabride,  a  scholar  of  Frate.     Veuari.    i.  153. 


Rostico,  il,  a  Sieness,  scholar  of  Band.    DdUValU.    L  295. 
Riita,Clamente,  of  Parma,  d.  old  in  1767.    4#a,    Or  h.  1088,  d.  1767. 

Oretti,  Mem.    iL  414. 
Raviale,  Fiancssoo,  callad  II  Polidorino,  a  Spaniard,  d.  about  1550. 

Dommici.    ii.  20. 

■        Spagnnolo,  am  assistant  of  Vasari  about  1545*    Vatmrk    i  190. 

S. 

Sabbatini,  or  Andrea  da  Salerno,  b.  about  1480,  d.  about  1545b    Dommici. 

i.  400,— ii.  17. 
— —  Lorenzo,  callad  also  Lorensino  da  Bologna,  d.  1577.  Jfafearic. 

i.  147,  416, — iii.  43. 
Sebbioneta,  see  Pesenta. 
Sabinese,  il,  see  Generoli. 
Saccbi,  Andrea,  a  Roman,  b.  1600,  d.  1661.    Pvsteri.    Bui  bis  epitaph 

gives  his  age  sixty-three  years,  four  months.     Staio  della  Ch.  MMeran. 

i.  463/ 
— —  P.  Giuseppe,  a  Minor  tonvtntual,  his  son.    Gtad*  di  Soma. 

L464. 
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SaochU  Catlo/diPavia,  d.  oU  in  1706.     OrlandL    jL  534. 

Pierfrancesco,  a  Favese.      His  notices  at  Milan  about  1460. 

JLomazza*  At  Genoa  from,  1512  to  1526*  Soprani.  *  must  notice 
that  the  long  career  o£  this,  artist  leads  me  to.  suspect  tbcre  most  be 
some  error  in  the  date  of  his  notices,  or  that  the  name  ef  Pierfrancesco 
Pavese  belonged  to  two  different  artists,    iii.  237. 

-  a.  Paves*  family  of  Mnsaiciati,  ox  mosaic-workers.      Guida  di 


Milano  of  1783.    i.  242. 
—  M.>  di  Casale,  contemporary  with  Moncaivo.     DeBk   VaUe. 

iii.  300. 
Ant,  di  Com*,  d.  1694.     OrUmdL     ii.  536. 


Gaspero,   da  Imola.     His   altar-piece  in  the  sacristy  of  Castel 

S.  Pietro  at  Imoia,  with  the  name,  and  year  1517 ;  and  at  Bologna  in 

S.  FrancesQQ  in  Tavola,  1521.     Qretti,  Mem.    iii.  131. 
Sacco,  Scipione,  a  supposed  scholar  of  lUffaello.     ScmwellL,  and  Gua- 

rienH.    He  painted  1545.     QretU,  Menu.    i.  401,— «uu  56. 
Sagrestani,  Gio.  Camillo,  a  Florentine,  b.  1660,  d.  1731.     R.  Gall,  of 

Florence,    L  252. 
Saiter,  or  Setter,  Ca*.  Daniallo,  a  Viennese,  b.  1649,  d.  170&,  aged  63. 

Orlandi.    i.  475,— ii.  257,— iii,  308. 
Salai,  or  Salaino  Andrea,  a  Milanese,  scholar  of  Vinci.     Vaeeru    i.  130, 

— ii.  489. 
Salerno,  da,  eee  Sabbatini. 

Salimbeni,  Arcangelo^  a  Sienese,  painted  in  1579.    Delia  Valle*    i.  309. 
•  Cav.  Ventura,  his  son,  called  11  Car.  Bevilacqua,  b.  1557,  d. 

1613.    JBaldinucci.    i.  312,— ifi.  255. 
Salincorno,  da,  Mirabello,  perhaps  Cavalori,  a  scholar  of  RidoUe  Ghir- 

landaio,  living  in  1668.     Vaeari.    LJJ&*- 
SalinvCar.  Zonunaso,  b.  about  1570,  at  Rome,  d.  1625.     Bsglione. 

i.  48*. 
Salis,  Carlo,  a  Veronese,  b.  1680.      Oretti  Notizie.  d.  1763.     Letter. 

Pittor.  torn.  v.     ii.  310. 
Salmeggia,  Enea,  a  Bergamese,  called  II  Talpino>  d.  old  in  1626.     TaeeL 

ii.  281. 
.  Francesco,  his  son,  painted  in  1628.     Tam»    ii.  202. 

— —  Chiara,  his  daughter,  painted  in  1624.     Tarn.    ib. 
Saltarello,  Luca,  b.  at  Genoa  in  1610,  d.  young  at  Rome.      Seprwii. 

m.  256. 
Salvestrini,  Bartolommeo,  a  Florentine,  d.  in  1630.    Baldinucci.  i  214. 
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Salvetti,  Franc.,  a  Florentine,  pupil  of  Gabbiani.     Serie  de9  jri*  IButtn 

Pittori.    i.  251. 
Sard,  Tnqamio,  da  Sassofcrrato,  painted  in  1573.    MS.     i.  465. 
Gio.  Batista,  his  son,  called  II  Sassofcrrato,  b.  1605,  d.  1685.   MS. 

Harms  and  others,  by  mistake,  suppose  him  to  have  lived  in  the  six- 
teenth century,    ib. 
Sahriati,  de'  Francesco  Rossi,  called  Cecddno,  de'  Salviati,  a  Florentine, 

b.  1510,  d.  1563.     Faaert.    L  405. 
■  ■  del,  Giuseppe,  eee  Porta. 
Salvolini,  see  Episcopio. 
Salvucci,  Mattio,  of  Perugia,  b.  about  1570,  d.  about  1628.      PetcoH. 

i.  474. 
Samacchini,  Orazio,  a  Bolognese  (and    Somachino,  Lommzzo  ;  and  by 

mistake  Funiaccini,  PeseW),  d.  1577,  aged  45.     Mahtatia.     i.  406,— 

U.  410,— ill.  44. 
Samengo,  Ambrogio,  a  Genoese,  scholar  of  Gio.  Andrea  Ferrari.    Soprani. 

iii.  272. 
Sammartino,  Marco,  a  Neapolitan,  living  in  1680.      Gtada  di  Rmne. 

Or  a  Venetian.    Melchiori,  Ouarienti.    He  seems  to  be  the  same  as 

the  Sanmarchi  of  Malvasia.    iii.  173. 
San  Bernardo,  di,  see  Minzocchi. 

—  DanieUo,  di,  see  Pellegrino. 

—  Friano,  da,  see  Manzuoli. 

—  Gallo,  da,  Bastiano,  called  Aristotele,  a  Florentine,     d.  1551,  aged 
70.     Vatari.    i.  94, 167. 

Gimignano,  da,  Vincenzio,  d.  a  few  years  subsequent  to   1527. 

Vatori.    i.  397. 
— -  Ginesio,  da,  in  the  Picenum,  Fabio  di  Gentile,  Domenico  Balestrieri, 

Stefsno  Folchetti,  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century.      Coined,    i.  334. 

—  Giorgio,  di,  Eusebio,  of  Perugia,  b.  about  1478,  d.  about  1550. 
Patcoli.    i.  347. 

Giovanni,  da,  Ercole,  see  De  Maria. 

—  Giovanni,  da,  in  the  Florentine  state,    Gio.  Mannozzi,  b.  1590, 
d.  1636.    Baldinucci.    i.  221. 

—  Gio.  Garzia,  his  son,  i.  222. 

Giovanni,  da,  Oliviero,  a  Ferrarese,  lived  about  1450.     Baruffaldi. 

iii.  188. 

—  Severino,  da,  Lorenzo,   and  his  brother,  lived  in  1470.     MS. 
i.  336. 
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Sandrino,  Tommaso,  a  Brescian,  d.  1631,  aged  56.      Orlandi.     More 

correctly  in  1530.     Zamboni.    ii.  291. 
Sandra,  di,  Jacopo,  a  Florentine,  assistant  of  Bonarruoti.  Vatari.  i.  138. 
Sanfelice,  Ferdinando,  a  Neapolitan,  scholar  of  Solimene.    Floren.  Die, 

ii.  62. 
Sanmarchi,  see  Sammartino. 
Sansone,  see  Marchesi. 
Sansovino,  Jacopo,  a  Florentine,  or  Jacopo  Tatta,  a  scholar  of  Andres 

Cantucci,  da  San  Savino  ;  who,  as  well  as  his  scholar,  was  called  San- 
sovino ;  d.  1570,  aged  91.    Borghtni.    ii.  226. 
Santa  Croce,  Francesco  Bizzo,  da  S.  Croce  in  the  Bergamasco.     Hi* 

notices  from  1507  to  1529.     Tassi.  (Even  to  1541.  Federici.)  ii.  105. 
— — —  Girolamo,  da  S.  Croce  in  the  Bergamasco,  as  Rizzo.      His 

works  from  1520  to  1«49.     Tatsi.    ib. 

Pietro  Paolo,  painted  in  1591.     Gttida  di  Padova.    ii.  283. 

Santafede,  Francesco,  a  Neapolitan,  scholar  of  Salerno.  Dominici.  ii.  19. 

Fabrizio,  his  son,  b.  about  1560,  d.  1634.    Dominici.    ib. 

Santagostini,  Giacomo  Antonio,  a  Milanese,  d.  1648,    aged  about  60. 

Orlandi.    ii.  527. 
. Agostino,  his  son,  living  in  1671.    Nuova  Guida  di  M- 

lano.    ib. 

■  Giacinto,  another  son  of  Giacomo  Antonio.     Orlandi.    ib. 


Santarelli,  Gaetano,  a  noble  of  Pescia,  and  scholar  of  Ottav.  Dandini, 

d.  young.    MS.    i.  249. 
Santelli,  Felice,   a  Roman,  competed  with  Bag  Hone.     Guida  di  Roma. 

i.  473. 
Santi,  Antonio,  di  Rimino,  d.  young  at  Venice  in  1700.    Guida  di  Rimino. 

iii.  167. 
■■  Domenico,  a  Bolognese,  called  11  Mengazzino,  d.  1694,  aged  73. 

Orlandi.     iii.  139. 
—  Bartol.,  a  Lucchese,  and  theatrical  painter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

MS.    i.  260. 
Santini,  the  elder,  and  the  younger,  of  Arezzo,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

MS.    i.  231. 
Santo,  dal,  Girolamo,  see  Da  Padova. 
Sanzio,  or  di  Santi,  Giovanni,  of  Urbino,  father  of  Raffaello,  living  in 

1494.    Lett.  Pitt.  i.  del  torn.  i.     d.  before  1508.    MS.    i.  337,  356. 
— —  Galeazzo,  Antonio,  Vincenzio,  and  Giulio,  ancestors  of  Raffaello. 

Bottari.    i.  356. 
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i  • 
Stub,  BetismdiPfere.    Itzmri.    L  357. 
RaffaeDo,  di  Urbino,  b.  1483;  d.  1520.     Vamri.    L  292,356, 

415,  and  frequently  throughout  die  entire  work. 
Sancino,  or  Saraoeni,  Carle,  called,  from  fcfc  birthplace,  Carlo  Vene- 

ziano,  b.  1585.     Orlandi.    d.  aged  about  40.    Baglione.     i.  453,— 

ii.  247. 
Sard,  Antonio,  da  Jen,  flourished  about  1600.     CWecet,  tan.  x.    i.  431. 

Brook,  called  U  Mutodi  Ficaxolo,  b.  1593.     OttadaUa.     iii.  209. 

Sarto,  del,  Aadrea  Tamuiccnir  a  Florentine,  b.  1488,  d.  1530.      Vatari. 

i.  154,  el  seq. 
Sarana,  aw  FlaanMs. 

Sarxetti,  Angiolo,  a  Riiuinese,.  living  m  1700.    G*ida  di  Rimmo.    Hi.  167. 
Seen,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Milanese,  lwing  in  1718.     Orlandi,    ii.  533. 
Saasoferrato,  see  Salvi. 
Saroldo,  GiroL*  a  Brescia*,  flourished  in.  1540.    Orlandi*    Called  also 

Gio.  Qsrolamo  Breariano*.    MortUi  Notizia,  p.  70.     it  185. 
Savolini,  Crittofero,  da  Cesena,  living;  in  1678.    Malvasia*    ia.  113. 
Sarona,  di,  il  Pzete,  ma  Guidoboni. 

Savonanzi,  Emilio,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1580,  d.  aged  80.     Orlandi.     iii.  48. 
Sarorelli,  Sebestiano,  of  Forfi,  a  scholar  of  Cignani.     Guarienti.  Hi.  168. 
Scacciani,  Camillo,  da  Fesaro,  called  Carbone,  lived  towards  the  end  of 

the  eighteenth  century.    MS*    i.  524. 
Scacciati,  Andrea,  a  Florentine,  bu  1642,  d.  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Orlandi.    i.  237. 
ScagUa,  Girolamo,  da  Lucca,  called  UPannigianino,  painted  at  Piza  in 

1672.    Momma,    i.  259,  463. 
Scaiario,  Antonio,  called  also  Da  Ponte  and  Bassano*  from  his' birth. 

place,  d.  1640.      Verci.    ii.  204. 
Scalabrini,  Marcantonio,  a,  Veronese,  flourished  in  1565.    Pozzo.  ii.  207. 
Scalabrino>  lo,  a  Sienese,  pupil  of  Razzi.    Delia  Voile*   i.  414.    Perhaps 

a  Pistoieae.    ib. 
Scaligero,  Bartolommeo,  a  Paduan,    scholar  of   Alessandro  Varotari. 

Zanettu    ii.  264. 

Lucia,  his  niece,  still  young  in  1660.     Boschini.    ii.  262. 

Scalvati,  Antonio,  a  Bolognese,  d.  in.  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XV., 

aged  63.    Baglione.    i.  421,  432. 
Scajuinossi,  Raflaello,  di  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  a  scholar  of  Raffaelle  del 

Gclle.     Orlandi.    I  have  also  heard  him  called  Scaminassi.     i.  203. 
Scannabecchi,  see  Dalmasio,  see  Muratori. 
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Scannavini,  Maureho,  a  Ferrarese,  d.  1698,  aged  43.  Baruffaldi.  iii.  222. 

Scaramuccia,  Gio.  Antonio,  of  Perugia,  b.  1580,  d.  1650.  Paseoli. 
i.  459, 470,— ii.  532. 

i                  Luigi,  his  son,  scholar  of  Guido,  h.  1616,  d.  1680.  Paseoli. 
A  scholar  also  of  Guercino.    Malvasia.    L  459. 

•  Scarsella,  Sigismondo,  or  Mondino,   a  Ferrarese,  d.  1614, 


aged  84.    Baruffaidu    iii.  207. 

•  Ippolito,  his  ton,  called  Lo  Scarsellino,  b.  1551,  d.  1621. 


Baruffaldi.    ii. 
Schedone,  now  more  commonly  Schidone,  Bartolommeo,  da  Modena, 

d.  young  in  1615.     Tirab&scM.    ii.  360,  411. 
Schianteschi,  Domenico,  di  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  flourished  the  beginning 

of  the  eighteenth  century.    MS.    i.  261. 
Schiatrone,  Andrea,  da  Sebenico,  b.  1522,  d.  aged  60.    Ridolfi.    ii.  173. 

■  Gregorio,  a    fellow-pupil  of   Mantegna.      Ridolfi,  who  by 
mistake  calls  him  Girolamo.    ii.  116. 

■  ■    ■     ■    ■  Luca,  lived  about  1450.    Lomazzo.    ii.  506. 


Schioppi,  see  Alabardi. 

Schivenogiia,  see  BainierU 

Schizzone,  living  in  1527*     Vasart.    i.  398. 

Sciacca,  Tommaso,  di  Mazzara,  d*  1795,  aged  61.    Pitture  di  Lendinara. 

ii.  64. 
Stiameroni,  se*  Furhri. 
Sciarpelloni,  see  Di  Credi. 
Scilla,  or  Silk,  Agossmo,  a  Messinese,  b.  1629,  d.  1700.    Hakert.    An 

academician  of  St.  Luke  in  Borne,  1679.     Orlandi.    i.  502,  539,— 

ii.  44,— iii.  309. 
Giacinto,  his  brother,  d.  1711 ;  and  Saverio,  his  son.     Hakert. 

i.  539. 
Sciorina,  dello,  Lorenzo,  a  Florentine,  living  in  1568.     Vasari.    i,  197. 
Scipione,  Jacopo,  of  Bergamo,  his  notices  from  1507  to   1529.     Tassi. 

ii.  124. 
Sclavo,  Luca,  a  Cremonese,  lived  soon  after  1450.    Zatst.    ii.  421. 
Scolari,  Gioseffo,  a  Vicentese,  living  in  1580.      Orlandi.    ii.  179. 
Scor,  called  Gio.  Paolo  Tedesco,  an  academician  of  St.  Luke  in  1653. 

Orlandi.    L  476. 
—  Egidio,  his  brother.     Taia.    ib. 
Scorza,  Sinibaldo,  b.  at  Voltaggio  in  the  Genovese,  1589,  d.  1631.  Soprani. 

iii.  303. 
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Scorrini,  Retro,  a  Lucchete,  painter  of  theatres.    MS.    t  260. 
Scotto,  Stefano,  a  Milanese,  master  of  Gaudenxio.     Lomazx*.     ii.  475. 

Felice,  his  work  of  1495.    MS.    ib. 

Scuarz,  Cristoforo,  a  German.     Ridet/t.    d.  1594.     Baldmucci.    ii.  175. 
Scutellari,   Andrea,  di  Viadana,  in  the  Cremonese,  painted  in    1588. 
Zaist.    U.  428. 

■  Francesco,  a  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century,    ik. 
Sebastiani,  Lauaro,  a  Venetian,  scholar  of  Carpaccio.    Rxdolfi.     ii.  105. 
Sebeto,  da  Verona.     Vasari.     Painted  about  1377.     Gwda  di  Padota. 

ii.  76.  Most  probably  it  is  a  name  resulting  from  a  mistake  of  VasarL  ib. 
Seccante,  Sebastiano,  an  Udinese.  His  works  to  the  year  1576.  Renaldk. 
ii.  154. 

■  Giacomo,  his  brother,  painted  in  1571.  Sebastiano,  a  younger 
son  of  Giacomo  ;  his  works  from  1571  to  1629.  Seccante  de'  Seccanti 
painted  in  1621.    Renaldis.    ib. 

Secchi,  Gio.  Batista,  called  II  Caravaggio,  painted  in  1619.      Borsieri. 

ii.  530.  In  the  Pitture  <f  Italia,  vol.  i.  p.  214,  he  is  called  Caravaggino, 

and  an  inscription  is  cited : — Jo.  Bapt.  Sice,  de  Caravag. 
Secchiari,  Giulio,  a  Modenese,  d.  1631.     Tiroboscki.    ii.  361. 
Segala,  Gio.,  a  Venetian,  d.  1720,  aged  57.    Zanetti.    ii.  295. 
Seiter,  Daniele,  a  scholar  of  Loth,  ii.  257. 

Sellitto,  Carlo,  a  Neapolitan,  scholar  of  Annibal  Caracci.  Dominici.  ii.  34. 
Semenza,  or  Sementi,  Giacomo,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1580,  d.  young.     Bagli- 

one  and  Malvasia.    ii.  97. 
Semini,  Michele,  a  scholar  of  Maratta.     Vita  del  Cav.  Maratta.     i.  509. 
Semino,  and  more  commonly  Semini,  Antonio,  a  Genoese,  b.  about  1485, 

painted  in  1547.     Soprani,    iii.  237,  243. 

■  Andrea,  his  son,  d.  1578,  aged  68.     Soprani,    ib. 
»   ■         Ottavio,  another  son,  d.  1604.     Soprani,    ib. 
Semitecolo,  Niccolo,  a  Venetian,  painted  in  1367.     Zanetti.    ii  79. 
Semolei,  see  Franco. 
Semplice  (Fra.),  see  Da  Verona. 
Serafini,  de',  Serafmo,  da  Modena,  painted  in  1376  and  1385.   Tiraboschi. 

ii.  345. 
Serano,  see  Cerano. 

Serenari,  Ab.  Gaspero,  of  Palermo,  a  scholar  of  Cay.  Conca.  MS.  i.  519. 
Serlio,  Sebastiano,  a  Bolognese,  painted  at  Pesaro  in  1511  and  1514  ;  or 

rather,  he  resided  there.     Guida  di  Pesaro.    d.  at  Fontainbleau,  old  in 

1552.    Histor.  JHc.    iii.  52. 
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Sermei,   Cav.  Cesare,  di  Orvieto,  d.  about  1600,  aged  34.     Orlandi. 

i.  426. 
Sermolei,  see  Franco. 
Sermoneta,  da,  see  Siciolante. 
Serodine,  Gio.,  di  Ascona,  in  Lombardy,  d.  young  in  the  pontificate  of 

Urban  VIII.    i.  455. 
Serra,  Cristoforo,  da  Cesena,  living  in  1678.    Malvasia.    iii.  113. 
Servi,  de',   Costantino,   a  Florentine,  b.  1554,   d.   1G22.    Baldinucci. 

i.  195,  243. 
Sesto,  da,  Cesare,  or  Cesare  Milanese,   d.  towards  1524 ;  and  Cesare 

Magni,  by  some  supposed  the  same  Cesare  da  Sesto  who  still  painted 

in  1533.    Bianconi.     Guida  di  Milano  con  Note.    MS.    ii.  485, 487. 
Sestri,  da,  see  Travi. 

Setti,  Cecchino,  a  Modenese,  painted  in  1495.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  346. 
— —  de',  Ercole,  a  Modenese ;  his  notices  from  1568  to  1589.  Tiraboschi. 

ii.  355. 
SguazzeHa,  lo,  Andrea,  a  scholar  of  Sarto.     Vasari.    i.  161. 
Sguazzino,  lo,  di  Cittadi  Castello,  living  about  1600.     MS.    L  429. 
Siciolante,  Girolamo,  called  from  his  birthplace  Sermoneta,   living  in 

1572,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  placed  to  his  son.  (GaUet.  L  Rom. 

torn,  ii.)  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.    Baglione.    i.  406, 

408,  430. 
Siena,  da,   Agnolo  and  Agostino,  Florentine  sculptors  in  1338.    Delia 

Valle.    i.  33. 
Ansano,  or  Sano,  di  Pietro.      His  notices  from  1422  to  1449.  Delia 

Valle.    i.  287. 

—  da,  Berna,  for  Bernardo,  d.  young  about  1380.    Baldinucci.  i.  284. 

—  Duccio,  Guidaccio,  di  Boninsegna.   His  notices  from  1282  to  1339* 
Delia  Valle.    i.  277. 

Francesco,  a  scholar  of  Peruzzi.     Vasari.    i.  319. 

—  Francesco,  Ant.,  his  work  of  1614.     MS.    i.  303. 

Francesco,   di  Giorgio,   an  architect  and  painter.      Delia   Valle. 

i.  298,  303. 
Georgio  and  Gio.,  called  Gianella,  scholars  of  Mecherino.    Delia 

Valle.    i.  303. 

Giovanni,  di  Paolo,  father  of  Matteo.    Delia  Valle.    i.  288,  305. 

Guido,  his  work  of  1221.     Delia  Valle.    i.  37,  271. 

Matteo,  di,  Gio.,  his  works  from  1462  to  1491.  Delia  Valle.  i.  288, 

— ii.  6. 
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Matteo,  or  Mattrino,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Siztos  V.f 
aged  55.    Baglione.    L  304,  432. 
— —  da,  Maestro  Mino,  or  Mmuccio,  to  be  distinguished  from  Fr.  Mioo 

da  Turrita,  i.  274. 
— -  Michelangelo  da  Siena,  or  Da  Lucca,  tee  AnselmL 

Segna,  or  Boninsegna,  painted  in  1305.    Delia  Voile.    L  276. 

Ugolino,  <L  old  in  1339.    DeUa  Voile.    L  50,  276. 

——  Simone,  tee  MemxnL  Marco,  see  0a  Pino.    Baldasare,  see  PerozzL 
—  other    painters   leas    celebrated,    or    scholars    of   those    masters, 

i  284, 322. 
Sighissi,  Andrea,  a  Bolognese,  living  in  1678.    Mohotia.    in.  138,  140. 
SigJsnumdi,  Pietro,  a  Lucehese.     Orlan&i.    i.  259. 
Signorelli,  Luca,  da  Cortona,  b.  about  1440,  d.  1521.     Vasari.     i.  91. 
— —  Francesco,  his  nephew.    Notices  of  Mm  until  about  1560.    Bottart. 

i.169. 
Signorini,  Guido,  a  Bolognese,  cousin  of  Guido  Reni,  d.  about  1650. 

Orlandi.    nL  166. 
— —  another  of  the  same  name  and  country,  a  scholar  of  Cignani. 

Oretpi.    iff. 
Silvestro,  Don,  a  Florentine,  a  monk  of  CamaldoH,  d.  about  1350. 

Vatoru    i.  67. 
Silvio,  Gio.,  a  Venetian,  his  altar-piece  of  1532.    MS.    ii.  171. 
Simazoto,  Martino,  or  Da  Capamgd,  living  in  1588.    MS.    Hi.  292. 
Simone,  Maestro,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  1346.    Dominici.    ii.  3. 

■  ■    ■  di,  Antonio,  a  Neapolitan,  and  an  artist  of  this  age.    Dominici. 
i.  531. 

'  Francesco,  a  Neapolitan,  flourished  in  1340,  d.  about  1360. 
Dominici.    ii.  3. 
Simonelli,  Giuseppe,  a  Neapolitan,  scholar  of  Giordano,  d.  about  1713, 

aged  64.    Domimci.    ii.»58. 
Simonetti,  see  Magatta. 
Simonini,  Francesco,  of  Parma,  b.  1689,  living  in  1753.      Guida  di 

Rovigo.    ii.  414. 
Sirani,  Gio.  Andrea,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1610,  d.  1670.     Crespiaml  Oreltit 
Mem.    iii.  99. 

Elisabetta,  his  daughter,  b.  1638,  d.  aged  26.    Malvasia.     Or 

d.  29th  August,  1665,  and  interred  at  S.  Domenico.  OretH,  Memor.  id. 
—  Anna  and  Barbara,  also  his  daughters.     Crespt.    ib. 
— —  female  pupils  of  Elisabetta,  iii.  100. 
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Sniargiasso,  lo,  see  Ciafferi. 

Sobleo,  see  Desubleo. 

Soderini  Mum,  a  Florentme,  punted   in  1730.     Lett.  Pitt.  vol.  M. 

i.  253. 
Sodoma,  il,  see  Razzi. 

del,  Giomo,  or  Girolamo,  a  Sienese,  i.  J92. 

Soggi,  Niccolo,  a  Florentine,  d.  old  in  Hie  pontificate  of  Julias  III. 

VmSttri.     i.«3. 

Soglia&i,  Gianantonio,  a  Roientine,  d.  aged  52.     Vasari.     Painted  at 

Pisa  about  1530.    Momma,    i.  131. 
Soiaro,  see  Gatti. 
Solari,  or  Del  Gobbo,  Andrea,  a  Milanese,  flourtthed  about  1530.  Vasan. 

ii.  499. 
Solano,  Anton.,  called  Lo  Zingaro  (the  gipsy),  da  Civita,  in  Abruzzo, 

b.  about  1382,  d.  about  1455.    Domirnci.    ii.  5. 
Sole,  dal,  Antonio,  a  Bolognese,  called  II  Monchino  da'  Paesi,  d.  1677. 

Crespi.     Or  rather  in  1684,  aged  70.     OreUiyfhm  the  Registry  of 

la  Maddalena.    iii.  133. 

Gio.  Gioseffo,  his  son,  b.  1654,  d.  1719,    ZunetH.    IB.  147. 

Soleri,  Giorgio,  di  Alessandria,  d.  1587.    MS.    iiL  296. 

Raffaello,  Angiolo,  his  son.    MS.    ib. 

Solfarolo,  il,  or  Gruembroech,  a  painter  of  tfce  seventeenth  century, 

iii.  286. 
Solimene,   commonly  so  called,  but  in  his  epitaph,  SoEnuma,  Car. 

Francesco,  called  V Abate  €fcck>,  b.  at  Nocera  de'  Pagani,  1657. 

Domimci.    d.  at  Naples  in  1747.    R.  Gall,  of  Plor.    ii.  60. 
Sons  (as  he  thus  signs  himself),  or  Soena,  Gio.,  da  Mekkich,  was  aged 

57  in  1604.    GMa  di  Piaeenza.    Living  in  1607.    Aft.    S.411. 
Soprani,  Raffaello,  a  Genoese,  b.  1611,  d.  1672.    Cavaima,  inAtefyeof 

this  artist,    iii.  272. 
Sordo,  di,  Sestri,  see  Tnwi. 
— — -  d'  Urbino,  see  Viviani. 

■    ■    del,  Gia.,  catted  Mooe  da  Pba,  an  artist  of  the  seventeenth 

century.    Morrtma.    L  234. 
Soriani,  Carlo,  painted  at  Park  in  the  seventeenth  century.    Pitture 

d'  Italia,    ii.  534. 

Niccolo,  perhaps  a  Cremenese,  d.  1499.    Marttfaldi.    iii.  202. 

Sorri,  Pietro,  b.  in  the  Sienese,  1556,  d.  1622.     Baldinucci.    i.  810,— 

iiL  255. 
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Sottino,  Gaetano,  a  Sicilian.     Guida  di  Roma.    iL  84 

Sosxi,  Olnrio,  di  Catania,  and  Francesco.    MS.    ib. 

Spada,  IioneUo,  a  Bolognese,  <L  1622,  aged  46.    Malvamau    ii.  363,— 

iii.  140. 
Spadarino,  see  Galli. 
Spadaro,  "Micco,  see  Gargiuolo. 

Spaggiari,  Gio.,  of  Reggio,  d.  1730.     Tirabotchi.    ii.  368. 
— —  Fdlegrino,  hia  ton,  d.  in  France,  1746.     Tirmbotcki.     aft. 
Spagna,  lo,  or  Lo  Spagnnolo,  Giovanni,  flourished  until  1524.  Baldmucei. 

Or  longer,    i.  346. 
Spagnoletto,  lo,  tee  Ribera. 
Spagnnolo,  k>,  aee  Uroom,  tee  CrespL 
Spera,  Clemente,  painted  at  Milan  in  company  of  Lissandrino.     Haiti. 

ii.  536. 
Speranza  and  Veraiio,  of  Vincenza,  scholars  of  Mantegna.     Vasari. 

ii.  118. 

Gio.  Batista,  a  Roman,  d.  young  in  1640.    Baglione.    i.  426. 

Spilimbergo,  di,  Irene,  a  supposed  pupil  of  Titian.    She  died  some  time 

before  1576.     Vaeari.    ii.  175. 
Spineda,  Ascanio,  of  Trevigi,  b.  1588.    P.  Federici.    Living  in  1618. 

Ridolfl.     ii.  244. 
Spinello,  Aretino,  b.  1308,  d.  1400.     Bottari.    i.  70. 
Spinelli,  Parri  (for  Gasparri),  his  son,  living  in  1425.   Bottari.  i.  70, 174. 

Forzore,  another  son,  a  worker  in  niello.     Vasari.    i.  100. 

Spirito,  Monsieur,  living   in  the   seventeenth   century.      See   Pitture 

d*  Italia,    iii.  309. 
Sjrisano,  Vincenso,  called  also  Pisanelli,  and  Lo  Spisanelli  di  Orta  in 

the  Milanese,  d.  at  Bologna  in  1662,  aged  67.    Malvaeia.    iii.  49. 
Spoletti,  Pierlorenzo,  b.  at  Finale  in  the  Genovese  in  1680,  d.  1726. 

Ratti,    iiL  315. 
Spolverini,  Uario,  di  Parma,  d.  1734,  aged  77.     Guida  di  Piacenz*. 

ii.  414. 
Spranger,  Bartolommeo,  of  Flanders,  b.  1546,  d.  old.    Orlandi.  ii.  432. 
Squarcione,  Francesco,  di  Padova,  d.  1474,  aged  80.     Orlandi.    Some 

by  mistake  call  him  Jacopo ;  supposed  by  Guarienii  to  be  a  different 

person  from  Francesco,    ii.  91, — iii.  189. 
Stanzioni,  Cav.  Massimo,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  1585,  d.  1656.    Dommici. 

ii.  38. 
Stamina,  Gherardo,  a  Florentine,  b.  1354,  d.  1403.     BaldinuccL    i.  69. 
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Stefaneschi,  P.  Gio.  Batista,  a  monk  of  Monte  Senario,  b.   at  Ronta 

in  the  Florentine  state,  1582,  d.  1659.    Baldinucci.     i.  240. 
Stefani,  de',  Tommaso,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  1230.      Descriz.  di  Napoli. 

ii.  2. 
Stefano,  a  Florentine,  d.  1350,  aged  49.     Vasari.    i.  65,  74. 

di,  Niccolo,  da  Bellnno,  flourished  about  1530.    MS.     ii.  167 

1      Vincenzio,  a  Veronese,  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Pozzo. 
ii.  89. 
Stefanone,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  old  about  1390.     Dominici.    ii.  4. 
Stella,  Fermo,  a  Milanese,  employed  in  1502.    MS.    ii.  499. 

Giacomo,  a  Brescian,  d.  in  the   pontificate  of  Urban  VIII., 

aged  85.     Baglione,    Bardon  asserts  he  died  in  1657,  aged  61 ;  and 
that  he  came  from  Lyons,    i.  419. 
Stendardo,  see  Van  Bloemen. 

Stern,  Ignazio,  b.  in  Bavaria  about  1698,  d.  1746.  Gall.  Imp.  i.  522. 
Storali,  Gio.,  and  Pisanelli,  Loren.,  Bolognese,  pupils  of  Baglione,  iii.  54. 
Storer,  or  Stora,    Cristoforo,  di  Costanza  d.  in  Milan  1671,  aged  60. 

Orlandi.    ii.  524. 
Storto,  Ippolito,  a  Cremonese,  scholar  of  Antonio  Campi.   Zaist.   ii.  442. 
Strada,  Vespasiano,  a  Roman,  d.  under  Paul  V.,  aged  36.    Baglione 

i.  436. 
Stradano,  Giovanni,  di  Bruges,  b.  1536,  d.  1605.    Baldinucci.    i.  181. 
Stresi,  Pietro  Martire,  a  Milanese,  d.  1620.    MS.    ii.  503. 
Stringa,  Francesco,  a  Modenese,  b.  1635,  d.  1709.      Tiraboschi.      Or 

born  in  1638.     Cart.  Oretti.    ii.  365. 
Stroifi,  Don  Ermanno,    a  Paduan,   founder   of  the   congregation    of 
S.  Filippo  Neri  at  Venice ;   d.  there  in  1693,  aged   77.     Flaminio 
Corner,  Churches  of  Venice,  vol.  iii.  p.  232.    ii.  250. 
Strozzi,  Zanobi,  a  Florentine,  b.  1412,  living  in  1466.  Baldinucci.  i.  78. 

or  Strozza  Bernardo,  called  II  Cappuccino,  or  also  II  Prete,  a 

Genoese,  b.  1581,  d.  1644.     Soprani,    iii.  266. 
Suardi,  see  Bramantino. 
Subissati,  Sempronio,  of  Urbino,  a  scholar  of  Carlo  Maratta,  d".  in 

Spain.    Lazzari.    i.  508. 
Subleyras,  Pietro,  b.  at  Gilles  1699,  d.  1749.    Memorie  dette  belle  Arti, 

vol.  ii.     Or  b.  at  Uses,  and  d.  aged  48.     Bardon,    i.  521. 
Subtermans,  Giusto,  d'  Anversa,  b,  1597,  d.  1681.    R.  Gall,  of  Florence. 

i.  240.  * 

Suppa,  Andrea,  a  Messinese,  d.  1671,  aged  43.    HakerU    ii.  44.  ' 
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8nichi,  tee  Diehd. 

Sostris  is  the  surname  of  federige  di  Tamhirto,  called  ate  Dot  Fad*. 
tuo,  mt  Del  Moreno. 

T. 


lacconi,  Timcorniio,  a  Bolognaae,  scholar  of  Amabel,  d.  young.     3tg6- 

one.    iiL  82. 
Tan,  Andrea,  a  Florentine,  d.  1294,  aged  31.    Femvi.    L  49. 
Tagliasaocbi,  Gio.  Batista,  *  Bergo  S.  Dnuao,  d.  1737-     Gawk  £ 

Piacemga.    n.  415. 
Talami,  Oiasie,  of  Reggio,  b.  1825,  d.  1705.    TWftWcfti,    iL  364. 
Talpino,  see  Salmeggia. 
Tamborini,  Gio.  Maria,  a  Bologneae,  scholar  of  Gudo,  d.  old.     G*& 

di  Bolopuu    m.  125. 
Tancredi,  Rhppo,  a  Hensi&ese,  b.  1655,  d.  at  Palermo  172*.    Bakmi. 

iL49. 
Tandino,  di  Beragna,  lrring  in  1580.     Orst**  Rupotta,  &e.    L  427. 
Tanteri,  Valerio,  and  other  copyists  of  Crvtoteo  AUori,  t  217. 
Tanzi,  Antonio,  <H  Alagna,  in  the  Norarese,  d.  1644,  aged  almost  76. 

Co.  Durando.    ii.  521. 
— —  Gio.  Mekhlorre,  his  brother,  ii. 
Taraboti,  Caterma,  living  in  1060.    IfceeJkat.    ii.  262. 
Taraschi,  Grafio,  a  Modenese,  painted  in  1546.     ftraaaaeftt.    iL  351. 
— —  two  brothers  of  the  preceding,  to. 
Taricco,  Sebastiano,  b.  at  Chenoco  in  the  PiedmoalBse  fa.  1645,  d.  1710. 

Delia  Voile,    ffi.  311. 
Tarillio,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Milanese,  his  work  of  1575.    MS.    ii.  521. 
Tarnffi,  Enrilio,  a  Bolognam,  b.  1633,  innHiiimilml  in  1696.     Cretpi. 

iii.  157. 
Tassi,  Agoetino,  of  Perugia,  b.  1506,  d.,aged  76.    Pateri,  JPr&  xix. 

i.  232,  484,— iii.  255. 
Taannari,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Fayese,  his  works  of  1610  and  1613.    PMwre 

d*  Italia,    ii.  535. 
lassone,  Carlo,  a  Cremoneee,  flourished  about  1090,  <L  aged  70.    SSmtt. 

ii.  451. 
Tassoni,  Giuseppe,  a  Roman,  d.  1737,  aged  84.    DowumcL    iL  66. 
Tatta,  see  Sansovino. 
Tavarone,  Lazzaro,  a  Genoese,  b.  1556,  d.  1641.    SopramL    iii.  248. 
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ravella.  Carlo  Antonio,  a  Genoese,  b.  at  Milan  in  1668,  d.  at  Genoa  in 
1738.     Batti.    Hi.  286. 

Angiola,  his  daughter,  d.  174o\  aged  48.    Batti.    ib. 

Tedesco,  Emanuelk),  a  scholar  of  Titian.    Ridolfi.    ii.  175. 

Gio.  Paolo,  see  Seor,  see  also  Lamberto. 

11     dd,  Jacopo,  a  Florentine,  scholar  of  Domenico  del  Ghirkndaio, 
i.  90, 
Tempeneflo,  il,  see  Caselli. 
Tempesta,  i],  see  Mnlier. 

Tempesti  (in  the  Lett.  Pittor.  and  in  other  books  Tempest  a,  and  in  Lottim 
called  Tempestino),  Antonio,  a  Florentine,  d.  1630,  aged  75.  Baglione. 
i.  207,  417, 43S. 
Tempestino,  a  Roman,  flourished  about  1680.    Pascoli.    i.  485. 

■■  or  Tempesti,  Domenico,  a  Florentine,  perhaps  called  also 
Dei  Marchis,  b.  1652,  living  in  1718.     Orlandi.    i.  261. 
Teniers,  David,  of  Antwerp,  called  II  Bassano,  d.  1649.     Sandrart. 

i.  479,— ii.  205. 
Teodoro,  a  Mantuan,  Me  Ghigi. 
■  i.    ,.    '■■Monsieur,  see  Hembreker. 
Teofane,  of  Constantinople,  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.    Barqfaldi. 

iii.  185. 
Teoscopoli,  see  Delle  Greche. 
Terenzi,  Terenzio,  called  II  Rondolino,  a  Pesarese ;  called  also  Terenzio 

d'  Urbino ;  d.  in  die  pontificate  of  Paul  T.    Baglione.    i.  448. 
Terzi,  Cristoforo,  a  Bolognese,  d.  1743.     Guida  di  Bologna,    iii.  165. 
— —  Francesco,  a  Bergamese,  d.  old  at  Rome  about  1600.    Tassi.  ii.  187. 
Tesauro,  Bernardo,  a  Neapolitan,  flourished  from  1460  to  1480,  or  near 
it.    Dominici.    ii.  14. 

FQfppo,a  Neapolitan, b.  about  1260,  d.  about  1320.  Dominici.  ii.3. 

Raimo,  Epifanio,  a  Neapolitan ;  his  works  from  1494  to  1501. 

Dominici.    iL  14. 
Tesi,  Mauro,  of  the  state  of  Modena,  d.  at  Bologna  in  1766,  aged  36 

Orespi.    iii.  179. 
Tesio,  il,  of  Torino,  a  scholar  of  Mengs.    MS.    iii.  315. 
Testa,  Pietro,  a  Lucchese,  called  II  Lucchesino,  b.  1617,  d.  1650.   Passeri. 

i.  236. 
Testorino,  BrandoHn,  a  Brescian.  lived  perhaps  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

See  MoreUi  Notizia.    ii.  88. 
Tiarini,  Alessandro,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1577,  d.  1G88.    Malvasia.    Hi.  117. 
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Tibaldi,  or  Pellegrino  di    Tibaldo  de' Pellegrini,  called   PteBegrino  ii 
Bologna,  b.  1527,  d.  1591.     Life  of  Tibaldi,  written,  by  Gio.  Pietn 
Zanotti.    iii.  39. 
■  Domenko,  hit  brother,  b.  1541,  d.  1583.     Guida  di  Botogm 

Or  d.  1582,  aged  42,  as  stated  in  P.  F.  Flaminio  da  Parma,  who  gives 
bis  epitaph  in  the  Memorie  Sioricke,  &c.  Parma,  1760.   Oretti,  Memcr. 
iii.  40. 
Tiepolo,  Gio.  Bat.,  a  Venetian,  d.  1769,  aged  77.    ZanettL     Or  cL  1770. 

Omca.    u.  301. 
TinelK,  Ca*.  Tiberio,  b.  1586,  d.  1638.    Ridoifi.     it  251. 
Tinti,  Gio.  Batista,  of  Parma,  painted  in  1590.    Affh.     ii.  412. 
Tintore,   del,  Cassiano,  Francesco  and  Simone,  of   Lucca,   flourished 

towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.    MS.    i.  237. 
Tintorello,  Jacopo,  of  Vicenza,'  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.    GuHa 

di  Vicenza.    ii.  90. 
Tintoretto,  see  Robusti. 

Tio,  Francesco,  a  Fabrianete,  painted  in  1318.     Coined,     i.  333. 
Ttsio,  see  Da  Garofolo. 
Tito,  di,  or  Titi,  Santi,  da  Borgo  S.   Sepolcro,  b.   1538,    d.   1603. 

Baldinucci.    i.  194. 
—  Tiberio,  son  of  Santi,  long  survived  his  father.     Baldinucci.     ib. 
Tiziano,  tee  Tizianello,  see  Vecellio. 
liziano,  di,  see  Dante. 
Tognone,  or  Antonio,  of  Vicenza,  a  scholar  of  Zelotti,  d.  young.   Itidolfi. 

ii.  224.  * 

Tolentino,  di,  Marcantonjo,  a  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Coined. 

i.  430. 
Tolmezzo,  di,  Domenico,  of  Udine,  painted  in  1479.    Renaldi*.    ii.  94. 
Tommazi,  Tommaso,  di  Pietra  Santa,  a  scholar  of  the  Melani.  MS.  i.  261. 
Tommaso,  di,  Stefano,  see  Giottino. 

Tondnzzi,  Giulio,  da  Faenza,  painted  in  1513.    Orlandi.  At  S.  Bernardino 
di  Faenza  is  one  of  his  pictures  with  the  name  and  year  1532.     Oretti, 
Mem.    iii.  60. 
Tonelli,  Giuseppe,  a  Florentine,  lived  in  1718.     Orlandi.    Painted  from 
the  year  1668.    Descrip.  de  la  Gallerie  R.  de  Flor.  p.  51.     He  was 
sent  to  study  at  Bologna  under  Aldovrandi.     Oretti,  Mem.    i.  239. 
Tonno,  a  Calabrese,  who  killed  Polidoro.    Hakert.    ii.  22. 
Torbido,  Francesco,  called  II  Moro,  a  Veronese,  scholar  of  Giorgiont. 
Vasari.    ii.  139. 
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Forelli,  Maestro,  or  Tonelli,  pupil  of  Correggio.    Ratti.  ii.  398. 
—  Cesare,  a  Roman,  painter  and  mosaic-worker,  d.  in  the  pontificate 

of  Paul  V.     Baplione.    I  425. 
— —  Felice,  a   Veronese,  b.  1667.     Zanotti.    d.  1748.     Crespi.     Or 

b.  1670,  by  Biancolini,  d.  12th  June,  1748,  as  I  learn  from  Orettt. 

iii.  149. 

•  Lucia,  by  birth  Casalini,  a  Bolognese,  the  wife  of  Felice,  b.  1677, 


d.  1762.     Crespi.    ib. 
Toresani,  Andrea,  a  Brescian,  an  artist  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Qua- 

rienti.    d.  aged  about  33.      Car  bone  presto  V  Orettt,  in  1760.     MS. 
ii.  307. 
Tornioli,  Niccolo,  a  Sienese,  living  in  1640.    Lett.  Pittorickey  torn.  i. 

i.  306. 
Torre,  Bartolommeo,  and  Teofilo  Aretini,  the  second  pupil  of  the  former, 

flourished  in  1600.     Orlandi.    i.231. 
Flaminio,  a  Bolognese,  called  Degli  Andnelli,  d.  young  in  1661. 

Orlandi.    iii.  107. 

-della,  Gio.  Batista,  originally  of  the  Polesine,d.  1631.  Barufaldi. 


He  was  established  at  Ferrara.    iii.  217. 
Gio.  Paolo,  a  Roman,  scholar  of  Muziano.    Baglione.    i.  419. 


Torregiani,  Bartolommeo,  d.  young  shortly  after  1673.    Passeri.  i.  481. 
Torn,  written  also  Torre  and  Torrigli,  Pierantonio,  a  Bolognese,  living  in 

1678.    Malvasia.    in.  92. 
Torricelli,  $ee  Buonfanti. 
Tortelli,  Gioseffo,  a  Brescian,  b.  1662,  living  in  the  time  of  Averoldi,  or 

perhaps  in  1700.     Orlandi.    ii.  280. 
Tortiroli,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Cremonese,  b.  1621,  d.  aged  30.     Zaist.    TTie 

date  of  his  birth  should  be  placed  earlier,  as  he  painted  well  in  1632. 

See  Colucciy  who  cites  one  of  his  works  with  the  name  and  ancient  date 

in  vol.  xix.    ii.  449. 
Tossicani,  Gio.  Aretino,  a  scholar  of  Giottino,  i.  66. 
Tozzo,  del,  Gio.,  a  Sienese,  flourished  towards  the  year  1530.  Della  VaUe. 

i.  309. 
Traballesi,  Bartol.,  a  Florentine,  assistant  of  Vasari.    Descrip.  de  la  Gall. 

R.  de  Flor.    i.  198. 
Franceseo,  painted  at  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII. 

Baglione.    ib. 
Traini,  Francesco,  a  Florentine,  scholar  of  Andrea  Orcagna.  Vasari.  i.  64. 
Trasi,  Lodovico,  of  Ascoli,  b.  1634,  d.  1694.     Guida  di  Aaeoli.    i.  508. 
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Travi,  Antonio,  da  Sestri,  in  the  Genovese,  called  II  Socdo  di   Sesiri, 

d.  1668,  aged  55.    SopnmL    iiL  272. 
Trevilio,  da,  in  the  Milanese,  Bernardo,  or  Bernardino  Zenalc,  d.  1526. 

MS.    iL  469. 
Trevigi,  da,  Dario,  flourished  about  1474,  as  we  read  in  tbe  City  GkisY 

and  not  1374.    ii.  116. 

Antonio,  hit  paintings  in  1402  and  1414.    P.  Federid.     iL  93. 

Giorgio,  Bring  in  1437.    Ronetti.    ik. 

—  Girolamo,  his  paintings  from  1470  to  1492.    P.  Federici,  who 

surnames  him  Aviano*  iL  116. 

-Girolamo,  the  younger,  b.  1508,  d.  1544.    Bidolfi.   And  supposed 


of  theFenasficai  family.   FederUi.    iL  146. 
Trevisani,    Angelo,    a   Venetian,    was    living   in    1753.         Guariaii. 

n.298. 
Francesco,  di  Trevigi,  b.  1656,  d,  1746,    JBsy.  QaB.  ofFlor. 

L  514,— it.  298. 
Trezzo,  da,  Giacomo,  a  mosaic-worker  in  pietre  dure.    Of  the  M^ti^ 

school,    d.1595.    MS.    i  242. 
Tricomi,  Bartolommeo,  a  Messsoese,  scholar  of  Domenidunox.     Haiert. 

iL44. 
Triva,  Antonio,  da  Reggio,  b.  1626,  <L  1699.     Throb— ckL    u.  364,- 

iu.  309. 

Flaminia,  bis  sister,  living  in  1660.    Bo§dum.    is. 

Trivellini  and  Bernardoni,  Bassanese,  scholars  of  Volpato.      The  first 

inscribes  the  date  of  1694  on  a  picture  at  CasteUYanco.      Federici. 

ii.  272. 
Trogli,  Gmlio,  called  II  Paradosso,  a  Bolognese,  living  in  1678.      Mai- 

vatia.    d.  1685,  aged  72.    Guida  di  Bologna,    iii.  98. 
Tromba,  $ee  RinaldL 
Trompctta,  see  Da  Pesaro. 

Troppa,  Cav.  Girolanso,  supposed  pupil  of  Maratta.    MS.    L  507. 
Trotti,  Car.  Gio.  Batiste,  a  Cremonese,  called  II  Malosso,  b.  in  1555 

Zaist     Liying  in  1603.     Zamboni,  p.  151.     His  Pieta  at  the  chapel 

of  S.  Gio.  Nova  in  Cremona,  with  date  of  1607.  OretU.Mtm.   u.  445. 
— — —  Euclide,  his  nephew.     Zaist.    ii.  448. 
Troy,  Gio.  Francesco,  b.  at  Pans,  1680,  d.  1752.    Abt4g4  de  U  Vie, 

&c.  vol.  iv.    i.  521.  , 

Tuccari,  Gio.  a  Measmese,  b.  1667,  d.  in  the  plague  of  1743.    HakerL 

H.65. 
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Tuncotto*  Giorgio,  living  in  1473.     Co.  Durando.    iii.  293. 

Tura,  Cosimo,  called  Cosme  da  Ferrara,  d.  1469,  aged  63.    Bantfaldi. 

iii.  189. 
Turchi,  Alessandro,  called  1/  Orbetto,  a  Veronese,  painted  at  Rome  in 

1619.    Catohgo  VioneUi .   d.  there  in  1648,  aged  66.    Pozzo.   b.  1580, 

d.  1650.    Paneri.    i.  473,— ii.  273. 
Turco,  Cesare,  d'  bchttella,  b.  about  1510,  d.  about  1560,    Dominici. 

ii.  19. 
Turestib,  Francesco,  a  Venetian  mosaic-worker,  painted  in  1618.  Zsnetti. 

ii.  232. 
Turrita,  da,  in  the  Sioncsc,  F.  Mino,  ox  Giacomo,  d.  about  1289.    Ghtidm 

di  Roma.    His  mosaic-work  at  S.  M.  Maggiore,  which,  according  to 

Oretti,  bears  the  data  of  1495,  seems  to  have  been  retouched,    i.  33, 

50,  273. 
Turini,  Gio.,  da  Siena,  lived  about  1500.     Vasari.    i.  100. 


V. 

Vacearmi,  BartoL,  d&  Ferrara,  lived  about  1450.    Barvffaldi.    iii.  188. 
Vaccaro,  Andrea,  a  Neapolitan,  b.  1598,  d.  1670.     Dominici.    ii.  42. 

The  Andrea  Vaosari,  a  Genoese,  or  Roman,  mentioned  by  Gnarienti, 

appears  to  me  one  of  his  usual  mistakes. 
Vacche,  dalle,  F.  Vincenzo,  a  Veronese,  an  Olivetan  monk.      Notiz. 

Morell.    ii.  126. 
Vaga,  del,  or  de'  Gcri,  Pernio,  or   Kerino  Bonaccorsi,  a  Florentine, 

d.  1547,  aged  47.     Vasari.    Or  aged  46.     Oretti,  from  the  Inscrip. 

in  the  Rotonda.    i.  165,  394,  404,— ii.  23,— iii-  239. 
Vagnucci,  Franc,  di  Assiai*  nourished  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 

century.    MS.    1 426. 
Vaiano,  Orazio,  called  from  his  birthplace,    11  Florentine,  painted  at 

Milan  about  1600.    MS.    ii  516. 
Valentin,  Monsieur  Pietro,  called  by  Baglione  Valentino,  a  Frenchman, 

native  of  Brie,  near  Paris,  d. 1632,  aged.  32.    Bardon.    I  454. 
Valentina,  di,  Jacopo,  da  Serravalle ;  his  painting  of  1502.    MS.  ii.  93. 
Valeriani,  P.  Giuseppe,  delT  Aquila,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement 

VIII.    Baglione.    ii.  28. 

'      Domenico  and  Giuseppe*  Romans,  directed  by  Marco  Ricci. 

Zanetti.    ii.  316. 
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Valesio,  Gio.  Luigi,  a  Bologneae.  d.  in  his  prime  under  the  pontificate 

of  Urban  VIII.     Bagtione.    iii.  83. 
Val'e,  da,  in  the  Milanese,  or  Valli,  Gio.,  painted  about  1460.      Lomazn. 

ii.  464. 
— —  Carlo,  his  brother,  iv.  234.    Mori  pa,  p.  403 ;  called,  as  it  seems. 

Carlo  Milanese,    ii.  468. 
Van  Bloemen,  commonly  Van  Blomen,  Gio.  Francesco,    called   Ore- 

wrote,  academician  of  8t.  Luke  in  1742,  d.  1749.     MS.     L  536. 
—  PVetro,  called  Monsieur  Stendardo,  brother  of  Orizsonfee.      Catalog 

Cohnua.    i.  537. 
Vandervert,  of  Flanders,  a  pupil  of  Claude  Loraine.     In  the  Catafyo 

Oolotma  he  is  named  Enrico  Wandervert.    i.  483. 
Vandi,  Sante,  a  Bologneae,  d.  at  Loreto,  1716,  aged  63.  Cre*pi.    iii.  175. 
Vandych,  and  Vandyck,  Antonio,    b.  at  Antwerp  1599,  d.   at  London 

1641.     Bellori.    i.  475,— iiL  255. 
.  Daniele,  a  Frenchman,  painted  in  1658.     Zanetti.     ii.  250. 

Vanetti,  Marco,  da  Loreto,  pupil  of  Cignani.      Ltfe  of  Gov.  Ctgnam. 

i.  524. 
Van  Eych,  or  Abeyk,  Giovanni,  di  Maaseych,  called  De  Bruges,  or  Da 

Bruggia,  and  by  Facio,  who  wrote  his  eulogy,  Jo.  Gallicus,  b.  1370, 

d.  1441.     Gall.  Imp.    i.  80,— ii.  8,  95. 
Vanloo,  Giambatista,  of  Aiz,  d.  1745,  aged  61.     Serie  degli  Uomh: 

piu  lUuitri  in  Pittura,  &c.  vol.  iii.     Or  aged  69.     Bard&n,  torn.  ii. 

i.  521,— iii.  314. 

Carlo,  his  brother  and  pupil,  ib. 

Vanni,  Cav.  Francesco,  a  Sienese,  b.  1565,  d.  1609.     Baldmucei.    Or 

1610.    Mariett.  Detcriz.    i.  314. 
■  Cav.  Michelangelo,  his  son,  living  in  1609.  Delia  Valle.  i.  306, 316. 

— —  Cav.  RaffaeHo,  brother  of  the  preceding,  academician  of  St.  Luke 

in  1655.     Orlandi.    He  was  aged  13  in  1609.    Delia  Valle.    id. 
Gio.  Batista,  a  Florentine ;  according  to  others  a  Pisan  ;  but  in 

the  epitaph  called  Cirri*  Flor.  (Moreni,  torn,  iv.)  b.  1599,  d.  1660. 

Baldinucci.    i.  218. 
Vanno,  del  (scholars  of  Cav.  Vanni  the  elder),  Gio.  Antonio  and  Gio. 

Francesco.     Quida  di  Roma.    i.  471. 
di,  Andrea,  a  Sienese,  his  works  from  1369  to  1413.  Delia  Valle. 

i.  284. 
— —  Nello,  a  Pisan,  a  painter  of  the  fourteenth  century.    Morrow. 

i.  64. 
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Vanni,  other,  ftsans,  i.  72. 

Vannini,  Ottavio,  a  Florentine,  b.  1535,  d.  1643.    Baldmucci.    i.  216. 

Vannucchi,  see  Sarto. 

Vannucci,  see  Pietro  Perngino. 

Vante,  a  Florentine   (signed  himself  also  Attavante),  living  in  1484. 

Vasari,  and  Lett.  Pittor.  torn.  iii.    i.  93. 
VanviteHi,  or  Vanvitel,  Gaspare,  called  Dagli  Occhiali,  b.  at  Utrecht 

1647,  d.  at  Rome  in  1736.    Dizionario  Jstorico.    i.  541. 
— — —  Luigi,  his  son,  ib. 
Vaprio,  Costantino,  a  Milanese,  painted  about  1460.   Lomazzo.    ii.  465. 

Agostino,  his  painting  of  1498.    MS.    ib. 

Varnetam,  Francesco,  b.  at  Hamburg  1658,  d.  1724.    Pascoli.    i.  538. 

Varotari,  Dario,  a  Veronese,  b.  1539,  d.  1596.    Ridolfi.    ii.  261. 

-- —  Alessandro,  his  son,  called,  from  his  birthplace,  II  Padovanino, 

d.  1650,  aged  60.     Orlandi.    ii.  262. 

■  Chiara,  his  sister,  living  in  1660.    Borghini.    ib. 

•  Dario,  the  younger,  son  of  Alessandro,  living  in  1660.    Borghini. 

ii.  264. 
Vasari,  Giorgio,  of  Arezzo,  Cav.,  b.  1512,  d.  1574.     Bottari.    i.  178, 

—u.  24,— iii.  34. 

another  Giorgio,  and  Lazzaro,  his  ancestors,  i.  178. 

Vasconio,    Giuseppe,  a    Roman,  academician  of   St.  Luke   in  1657. 

Orlandi.    i.  474. 
Vaselli,  or  Vasello,  Alessandro,  a  scholar  of  firandi.     Orlandi  and  Guida 

diRoma.    i.  461. 
Vassallo,  Antonmaria,  a  Genoese,  scholar  of  Mal6.    Soprani,    iii.  274. 
Vassilacchi,  Antonio,  called  Aliense  da  Milo,  b.  1556,  d.  1629.    Bidolfi. 

ii.  241. 
Vaymer,  Gio.  Enrico,  a  Genoese,  b.  1665,  d.  1738.    Batti.    iii.  275. 
Uberti,  Pietro,  a  son  of  Domenico,  a  Venetian,  flourished  about  1733. 

Guide  di  Venezia  dello  Zanetti.    ii.  315. 
Ubertini,  Baccio,  a  Florentine,  scholar  of  Pietro  Perngino.  Vasari.  i.  93. 
— Francesco,  his  brother,  called  II  Bachiacca,  lived  to  the  year 

1557.    Baldmucci.    ib. 

■  Antonio,  another  brother,  a  worker  on  tapestry  and  embroidery. 
Vasari.    L  166,— ii.  506. 

Uccello,  Paolo,  a  Florentine,  d.  1472,  aged  83.    Bottari.    i.  74. 
Udine,  da,  Girolamo,  painted  an  altar-piece  at  Cividale  in  1540.  Renaldis. 
ii.  155. 
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Udine,  da,  Giovanni  Nanni,  or  lUcamatore,  b.  1494,  d.  1564.  Bai- 
eaamecL  fint  more  likely  b.  1489,  d.  1561.  Rmaldit.  Note,  tfcat 
In  the  Carte  Anticke  of  tWine,  also  signed  by  Giovanni,  there  is  feud 
only  the  family  name  Rieammiort;   and  perhaps  Ncmm  and  ittaaw, 

'  which  in  aome  passes  in  Italy  aland  for  Giovanni,  has  by  Iriatorians 
been  taken  for  his  surname.    L  165,  353,  395,— iL  139,  228. 

— —  da  Martino,  m$  Nlegrino. 

Vecchi,  de%  Giovanni,  di  Borgo  &  SepoJcro,  d.  1614,  aged  78.  Dtaylien*. 
i.  204,  425. 

Vecehia,  Ptotro,  a  Venetian,  b.  1665,d.  aged  73-  Orlamdi  mbA  MetekiorL 
Or  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  eentnry.  ZtmtUL  In  the 
Guidm  di  Momgo  it  ia  stated  he  was  of  the  Mnttoni  family.    iL  255. 

Vecchiette,  aa  he  signs  himself,  Lorenzo,  di  Piatro,  a  Sienene,  d.  1482, 
aged  58.     Vatari.    L  287. 

Vecchio,  il,  di  S.  Bernardo,  tee  Mmzocchi,  m$  alto  Civerchio. 

VeceUio,  Tlziano,  da  Cadore,  Car.,  d.  1576,  aged  99.    Jttfogf.     ii.  156. 

—  Orazio,  his  son,  d.  in  his  prime,  1576.    Bidol/L    iL  167. 

■  Francesco,  brother  of  Titian,  painted  in  1531.    MS.    «p. 
Marco,    a   nephew   of   Titian,    d.    1611,  aged  66.      Mido^L 

ii.  168. 

TizianeBo,  son  of  Marco,  living  in  1648.    Jftfe#S.    tt. 

■  of  another  branch,  Ceaare,  son  of  Ettore,  d.  towarda    1600. 
Benaldit.    ii.  169. 

■  Fabrisio,  brother  of  Cesare,  <L  in  1580.    Renaldit.    ii.  168. 

Tommaso,  a  kinsman  also  of  Titian,  d.  1620.    Renaldi*.    iL  203. 

Veglia,  Marco  and  Piero,  Venetians,  their  paintinga  of  1508  and  1510. 

Zanettu    iL  105. 
Velasquez,  Diego,  i.  475. 
Veli,  Benedetto,  a  Florentine  painter  of  the  aeventeentn  centory.    MS. 

i.  220. 
Vellani,  Franc,  a  Modenese,  d.  1768,  aged  80.     Tirabetchi.    ii.  366. 
Velletri,  da,  Andrea,  painted  in  1334.    MS.    i.  333. 
i  Lello,  who  signs  himself  Leikis  de  Velietro  pitmt.     Ortim  Bis- 

posta.    i.  341. 
Veltroni,  Stefano,  da  Monte  S.  Savino,  living  in  1568.     Vmtari.    L  202. 
Venanzi,  Gio.,  by  some  called  Francesco,  a  Fssarese,  living  about  1670. 

Guida  di  Petaro.    In  the  Orttti  MSS.  is  cited  his  S.  Onofrio  at  the 

Carmine  di  Pesaro,  where  he  read  Ant.  VemmUmt  PiMmrimmt,  1688 ; 

d.  on  the  2nd  October,  1705,  aged  78.     Oretti,  Notiz.    iii.  106* 
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"Venezia,  da,  Lorenzo,  painted  in  1358.  ZanetH.  And  in  1368.  Quadrerit 
Ercolani.    ii.  78,— iii.  11. 

Jacomctto,  painted  in  1472.     Notiz.  MorelU.    ii.  86. 

—  Maestro  Giovanni,  living  in  1227.     ZanetH.    ii.  74. 

Niccolo,  flourished  in  the  tuna  of  Perino  del  Vaga,  ii.  506. 

Maestro  Paolo,  his  notices  of  1333  and  1346.    MorelU.     ii.  78. 

— — — —  Jacopo  and  Gio.,  his  sons,  ib. 

•  (da),  Fra  Santo,  a  Capuchin,  painted  about  1640.     Melckiore. 


ii.  276. 

Veneziano,  Agostino,  an  engraver  and  papal  of  Marcantonio.     Vatari. 
i.  108. 

■  Antonio,  a  Venetian  by  birth,  according  to  Farm.  A  Floren- 
tine, as  stated  by  others ;  d.  aged  74,  about  1385.  Baldimcci.  i.  68, 
— ii.  79. 

another  Antonio,  a  Venetian,  flourished  about  1500,  i.  69. 

-  Carlo,  see  Saracini. 

Domenico,  cL  aged  56.     Vatari.     About  1470.     Orlandi. 


i.  81,— ii.  8. 

or,  as  Vatari  writes,  Viniaiano,  Sebastian©,  tee  Del  Piombo* 


Venier,  Betro,  an  Udinese,  d.  at  an  advanced  age  in  1737.    Renaldit. 

ii.  303. 
Venturing  Gaspero,  a  Ferrarese,  painted  in  1594.    Banff aldi.     iii.  211. 
Angelo,  a  Venetian,  scholar  of  Balestra.     Guida  di  Venez. 

ii.  310. 
Venusti,  Marcello,  a  Mantuan,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII. 

Baglione.    i.  146,  404. 
Veracini,  Agostino,  a  Florentine,  pupil  of  Bastian  Ricci.    MS.    d.  1762. 

Oretti,  Memor.    i.  252. 
Veralli,  Filippo,  a  Bolognese,  painted  in  1678.    Malvasia.    iii.  133. 
Vercellesi,  Sebastiano,  da  Reggio,  living  in  1650.     Tirabotchi.    ii.  364. 
Vercelli,  da,  F.  Pietro,  painted  about  1466.    Delia  Valle.    ii.  477. 
Verdizzotti,  Gio.  Mario,  a  Venetian,  d.  1600,  aged  75.    Ridolfi.    ii.  228. 
Verhuik,  Cornelio,  di  Rotterdam,  b.  1648,  living  in  1718.     Orlandi. 

iii.  174. 
Vermiglio,  Giuseppe,  a  Turinese,  living  in  1675.    MS.    Si.  305. 
Vernet,  Joseph,  a  scholar  of  Manglard,  b.  at  Avignon  in  1712.    Acade- 
mician of  St.  Luke,  1743,  d.  at  Paris  in  1786.    MS.    i.  537. 
Vemici,  Gio.  Batista,  scholar  of  the  Caracci.    Malvasia.    d.  at  Fossom- 

brone,  12th  March,  1617.     Oretti,  Memor.    iii.  129. 

2o2 
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Vernigo,  GiroL,  a  Veronese,  called  Girolamo  dV  FSaeri,  d.  1630.    Pom. 

ii.  287. 
Verona,  da,  Batista,  see  Zclotti. 

da,  F.  Gio.,  an  Olrtetan  monk,  d.  1537,  aged  68.  Pozzo.  iL126. 

— —  Jacopo,  painted  in  1397.     Chdda  di  Padova.     ii.  76. 

«  P.  Massimo,    a  Capuchin,  d.  at  Venice,  aged  80,  in  1679. 

Melchiori.    it  276. 

■  F.  Sempbce,  a  Capuchin,  d.  at  an  advanced  age  in  1654.    i*. 

■  Stemno,  called  also  Stefano  da  Zevio  (Piacenza),  flourished  about 
1400.     VaMttri.    i.  68,— ii  88. 

■  Stemno,  di,  Vincenzio  da  Verona,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding 
Fours,    ii.  89. 

Maffei,  a  Veronese,  d.  1618,  aged  42.    BidolJI.     ii.  223. 

Veronese,  Clandio,  see  Ridolfi,  Paolo,  wee  Caliari. 

another  Paolo  Veronese,  an  embroiderer,  flourished  about  1527. 

Vaeari.    ii.  506. 
Verocchio,  del,  Andrea,  a  Florentine,  b.  1432,  d.  1488.     Baldttwcci. 

i.  80,  126. 
— — -  Tommaso,  a  Florentine,  assistant  of  Vasari,  i.  201. 
Vernsio,  Vamri,  probably  Francesco  Verio,  called  in  Vicenza,  his  country 

perhaps,  Verluzo  or  Verlnccio,  living  in  1512.    P.  Fbccioli.    u.  H& 
VerselH,  TTbnrsio,  da  Recanati,  d.  about  1700.    MS.     i.  541. 
Vetraro,  il,  see  Bembo. 
Uggione,  or  Uglone,  or  Da  Oggione,  Marco,  a  Milanese,  in  the  Registry 

called  Marco  da  Ogionno  (a  district  of  the  Milanese),  d.  1530.    MS. 

ii.  490. 
Viadana,  da,  Andrea,  a  scholar  of  Bernardino  Campi.    Lamo.    ii.  511. 
Viani,  Antonmaria,  a  Cremonese,  called  II  Vianino,  living  in  1582.    ZeM> 

ii.  339. 

Giovanni,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1636,  d.  1700.     Cresjri.    iii.  155. 

Domcnico,  his  son,  b.  1668,  d.  at  Pistoia  in  1711.     ZanotH. 

iii.  156. 

Vicentini,  Antonio,  a  Venetian,  d.  1782,  aged  94.    MS.    ii.  318. 
Vicentino,  Francesco,  a  Milanese,  flourished  in  the  sixteenth,  century. 

Lomazzo.    ii.  505. 
Andrea,  a  Venetian,  d.  1614,  aged  75.    Bidolfi.    A  date  to  be 

corrected  on  the  authority  of  a  document  edited  by  P.  Federici,  m 

which,  while  painting  at  Trevigi  in  1590,  he  is  termed  M.  Andrea 

Micheli  Visentino.    Federici.    ii.  240. 
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"Vicentino,  Marco,  his  son.    Zanetti.    ib. 

Vicinelli,  Odoardo,  a  scholar  of  Morandi.  9Pascoli.    d.  1755,  aged  71. 

GaUetti  Intcrip.  Rom.  torn.  Ii.    i.  514. 
Vicino,  a  Pisan,  flourished  about  1321.    Da  Momma,    i.  71. 
Ticolnngo,  di  Vercclli,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.    MS.    ii.  505. 
Vighi,  Giacomo,  da  Medicina  (in  the  Bolognese),  lived  at  Turin  about 

1567.     Orlandi.    ui.  294. 
Vignali,  Jacopo,  b.  in  the  Casentino,  1592,  d.  1664.    R.  Gail,  of  Flor. 

i.  227. 
Vignerio,  Jacopo,  a  Meninese,  paiitted  in  1552.    Hakert.    ii.  22. 
Vignola,  da,  Girolamo,  a  Modenese  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Tiraboschi.    ii.  352. 
—    Giacomo,  see  Barocci. 
Vigri,  B.  Caterina,  or  B.  Caterina  da  Bologna,  b.  there  (her  father  a 

Ferrarese)  in  1413,  d.  1463.    Piacenza.    iii.  13. 
Vimercati,  Carlo,  a  Milanese,  Latnada  calls  him  Donelli,  by  others  called 

II  Vimercati,  d.  1715,  aged  about  55.     Orlandi.    ii.  523. 
Vinci,  da,  Lkmardo,  b.   1452,  d.  1519.    Amaretti,  Memor.  Storiche. 

i.  125,— ii.  478. 
•  Gaudenzio,  a  Novarese.     His  altar-piece  with  his  name  and  the 

year  1511.    MS.    ii.  491. 
Viiii,  Sebastiano,  a  Veronese,  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century.    MS. 

i.  169. 
Viola,  Domenico,  a  Neapolitan,  d.  old  about  1696.    Dominici.    ii.  48. 

Gio.  Batista,  a  Bolognese,  d.  1622,  aged  46.    Malvaria.    i.  479,— 

iii.  132. 

Visaed,  so  called  in  the  Pitture  di  Petaro,  or  Antonio  Cimatore  di  Urbino, 
called  II  Visaed,  a  scholar  of  Barocci.     Lazzari.    i.  445. 

Visentini,  tee  VioentinL 

Visino,  il,  a  scholar  of  Albertinelli.  Vatari,  d.  in  Hungary  about  1512. 
MS.    i.  153. 

Vitali,  Aleanndro,  di  Urbino,  d.  1630,  aged  50.    Lazzari.    i.  444. 

Candido,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1680,  d.  1753.     Cretpi.    iii.  174. 

Vite,  Antonio,  a  Pistoiese,  living  in  1463.     Vatari.    i.  69. 

-  or  della  Vite,  Timoteo,  da  Urbino,  d.  1524,  aged  54.  Vatari. 
i.  398. 

Pietro,  da  Urbino,  his  brother.    MS.    Perhaps  the  priest  of  Urbino 

mentioned  by  Baldinucci  in  the  Decennale,  iii.  sec.  4.    ib. 

Titerbo,  da,  F.  Mariotto,  painted  in  1444.    Della  Valle.    i.  334. 
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Viterbo,  Tarquinio,  d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.     Bag&ame.     L  432. 

Tito,  Nicola,  a  Neapolitan,  acholar  of  Zingaro.    M.  12. 

Vitrulio,  a  name  inscribed  on  several  pictures  at  Venice.  Thta  painter 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Boni&sie,  and  to  have  been  Ids  com- 
petitor.    See  Gmda  di  Venewim.    it  225. 

Vfrarini,  Antonio,  da  Murano.  ZametH.  Hia  notices  ap  to  1451.  Omds 
di  Padova.    ii.  82. 

■  Bartohanmeo,  hit  brother  and  companion,  panted  in  1498. 
Zanetti.    Or  1499.    N.  Qwda  di  Venesia.    iL  83. 

Gbvajni,  supposed  of  the  same  family.    Zmwatti.     9m  Gi& 

Tedesco.    iL  82. 

Luigi,  supposed  the  elder,  flourished  in  1414.    ZanetH.    &. 

•  Luigi,  supposed  the  younger,  in  the  Netizm  called  Zmemimn  da 


Murom,  painted  in  1490.    Zanetti.    iL  84. 
Vhr iani,  Ottavio,  a  Brescian,  a  sehokr  of  Sandrmo.    OrkmdL     i.  491,— 

it  291. 
Antonio,  called  11  Sordo  d'Urbino  (others  say  of  Ancona),  d.  in 

the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.    Baalim:    L  445. 

Lodovico,  di  Urbino,  flourished  in  1650.  Guida  di  Urhmo.  i.  446. 

— —  il,  ate  Codagora. 

Ulivelli,  Cosimo,  a  Florentine,  b.  1625,  d.  1704.    JE.  GaB.  of  Ftor. 

L223. 
Voglar,  Carlo,  b.  at  Maestricht  in  1653,  d.  at  Rome  in  1695.     Patcoli. 

L536. 
Volpati,  Gio.  Batista,  di  Bassano,  a  scholar  of  Novdli.    MS.     b.  1633, 

d.  1706.     Guida  di  Banana,    ii.  272. 
Volpi,  Stemno,  a  Sienese,  perhaps  a  scholar  of  Casolani.     See  B  Pecdt 

p.  51.    i.  313. 
Volterra,  da,  or  Volterrano,  lee  Ricciarelliand  Franceschini. 
Vottolmo,  Andrea,  a  Veronese,  d.  1718,  aged  75.    Pozso.    ii.  278. 
Voltri,   da,   in    the    Genovese,    Niccolo,   painted  in  1401.      Soprani. 

iii.  233. 
Volvino,  author  of  the  PalHotto  <T  0*©,  Gold  Pallium  or  Mantle,  at  Milan 

in  the  tenth  century,    ii.  458. 
Voa,  de,  Martino,  of  Antwerp,  d.  at  advanced  age  in  1604.     Sandrarf. 

ii.  195. 
Voret,  Simon,  of  Park,  d.  1649,  aged  59.     Lacombe.     Or  b.  1582, 

d.  1641.     Abr4g4,  torn.  iv.     Or  d.  1648,  aged  53.     Bardon,  torn.  ii. 

i.  454,— iii.  255. 
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Urbsni,  Michelangiolo,  a  Cortonese,  a  painter  upon  glass,  living  in  1564. 

Lett.  PUt.  torn.  iii.    i.  174. 
Urbanis,  Giuho,  di  S.  Daniello,  painted  in  1574.    MS.    ii.  155. 
Urbano,  Retro,  a  Pistoiese,  a  scholar  of  Bonarruoti.     Vasari.    i.  144. 
TJrbinelli,  b.  at  Urbino,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.     Otiida  di 

Urbim.    i.  450. 
Urbini,  or  Urbino,  Carlo,  da  Crema,  made  his  will  in  1585.     Tibald.  di 

Vicenza.    ii.  285, 511. 
Urbino,  di,  Crocchia,  a  scholar  of  Raffaello.    Baldinucci.    i.  398. 
— —  Gio.  and  Francesco,  lived  about  1575.     Conea.    L  446. 

il  Prete,  see  Delia  Vite. 

■  Raffaello,  see  Sanzio.    Terenzio,  see  Terenzi. 

Uroom,  Enrico,  called  Enrico  di  Spagna,  and,  as  appears,  also  Enrico 

delle  Marine,  b.  at  Haarlem  in  1566.     Sandrart.    i.  483. 

W. 

Waals,  Godfrey,  a  German,  scholar  of  Tasei.    Soprani,    iii.  255. 
Wael,  Cornelius,  of  Antwerp,  painted  at  Genoa  in  1665.     Soprani,  ib. 
Wallint,  Francesco,  called  Monsieur  Studio.    MS.    i.  536. 
■  Juniore,  his  son.    ib. 

Z. 

Zaccagna,  Turpino,  a  Cortonese,  living  in  1537.    Botiari.    L  92. 
Zacchetti,  Beniardino,  a  Modenese,  living  in  1523.     Tirabosc&L   ii,  356. 
Zacchia,  Paolo,  called  11  Vecchio,  of  Lucca,  painted  in  1527.   MS.   i.  94. 
il  Giovane,  the  younger  ;  he  is  called  Lorenzo  di  Ferro  Zacchia. 

MS.    lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,    ib. 
Zaccolini,  P.  Matteo,  a  Theatine  monk  of  Cesena,  d.  1630,  aged  about 

40.     Baglione.    i.  491,— iii.  63.    See  the  Second  Index  for  his  Ma- 

nuscript  Treatises,    i.  491. 
Zaganelli,  see  Da  Cotignola. 

Zagnani,  Anton  Maria,  a  Bolognese,  living  in  1689.     Crespi.    iii.  134. 
Zago,  Santo,  a  Venetian,  scholar  of  Titian,    Ridolji.    n.  174. 
Zais,  Giuseppe,  a  Venetian,  d.  old  about  1784.    MS.    ii.  316. 
Zaist,  Gio.  Batista,  a  Cremonese,  b.  1700,  d.  1757.    Panm.    ii.  456. 
Zamboni,  Matteo,  a  Bolognese,  scholar  of  Cignani,  d.  young.     Crespi. 

iii.  165. 
Zambono,  Michele,  a  Venetian   mosaic-worker,  flourished  about  1505. 

Zanetti.    ii.  230. 
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Zampexxo,  Gio.  Batista,  da  Ottadefla,  in  the  Paduan  district,  d.  1700, 

aged  80.    MeicMori.    iL  205. 
Zampieri,  Pomenk-Jriao,  a  Bolognese,  d.  1641,  aged  60.     Beiiori.     Pref. 

25,— i.  456,— II.  36,— tiL  84. 
2«nata,Gio«tfo>mMilalfcttc,  tiring  in  1718.     Orftmo?.    fi.  528. 
Zanchi,  Antonio,  da  Este,  b.  1639.    Zanetti.    d.   1722.     MeUhioH. 

ii.  294. 

—  Filippo  and  Franeeaoo,  of  Bergamo.    Their  notices  from  1544  to 
1567.     Tmmu    ii.  187. 

Zanetia,  Francesco,  a  Paduan.     His  notices  until  1717.      Guida  & 

Padova.    ii.  267. 
Zanetti,  Co.  Antonio  Maria,  quondam  Girolamo,  a  Venetian,  thus  called 

to  distinguish  him  from  Antonio  Mori*  Zanetti,  quondam  Aiestandro, 

mentioned  in  the  Index  that  follows :— the  first  was  eminent  for  engrav- 

ingon  various  sorts  of  wood,  in  1728.      Lett.  Pitt.  torn.  ii.  p.  152. 

He  was  in  advanced  age  in  1765.    Lett.  Pitt  torn.  v.  p.  304.     Pref.  15. 

The  other  d.  3rd  November,  1778,  aged  62. 
Zanimberti,  or  Zaniberti,  Filippo,  a  Brescian,  b.  1585,  d.  1636.     Ridolfi. 

ii.  241,  279. 
Zanna,   Gio.,  a  Roman,  called  11  Pixiica,  painted  with  Tarqninio  da 

Viterbo.    Baglione.    i.  432. 
ZanmchHIi,  Prospero,  of  Reggio,b.  1698,  d.  1772.     Ttraboechi.  ii.  368. 
Zanobrio,  di  Ca,  see  Carlevaris. 
Zanotti  Cavazzoni,  Gio.  Pietro,  a  Bolognese,  b.  1674,  d.  1765.     Crespi. 

iii.  154. 
Zappi,  another  surname  of  Lavinia  Fontana.    hi.  42. 
Zarato,  see  Luzzo. 

Zei,  b.  at  Citta  S.  Sepolcro,  a  supposed  scholar  of  Cortona.     MS.  i.  255. 
Zelotti,  Batata,  a  Veronese,  d.  aged  60.     Bidolfi.   About  1592.     Pozzo. 

ii.  179,  223. 
Zenale,  see  Da  TreviHo. 
Zevio,  da,  in  the  Veronese,  Alticherio,  or  Altichieri ;  t*  a  MS.  Document 

of  the  noble  house   of  Dondi  Orologio,  Aldighieri ;  living  in  1382. 

ii.76. 

—  Stefano,  see  Da  Verona. 

Zifrondi,  or  Cifrondi,  Antonio,  b.  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo,  1657,  d. 

1730.     Tassi.    ii.  306. 
Zinani,  Francesco,  of  Reggio,  flourished  in  1755.     Tiraboschi.     ii.  368. 
Zingaro,  lo,  see  Solario. 
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2oboli,  Jacopo,  a  Modenese,  d.  1767.     Tiraboschi.    ii.  366. 

Zocchi,  Giuseppe,  of  the  Florentine  territory,  d.  1767,  aged  56.      MS. 

i.  254. 
Zola,  or'  Zolla,  Giuseppe,  di  Brescia,  d.  1743,  aged  68.      Crespi  nelle 

Giunte  al  Baruffaldi.    iii.  226. 
Zompini,  Gaetano,  a  Venetian,  d.  1778,  aged  76.    MS.    ii.  297. 
Zoppo,  Marco,  da  Bologna.     His  work  of  1471.    MS.    And  of  1498,  in 

the  Colonna  Facade.     Oretti,  Mentor.      ii.  92,  116,— iii.  16. 
Paolo,  a  Brescian,  d.  about  1515.      Ridolfi.     Or  1530.     MS. 

ii.  122. 

Rocco,  a  Florentine,  scholar  of  Pietro  Perugino.     Vasari.    i.  93. 

lo,  diGangi,  living  in  the  18th  century.    MS.    ii.  50. 

— —  di  Genova,  see  Micone. 
—  di  Lugano,  see  Discepoli. 
■     '  di  Vicenza,  see  De'  Pieri. 


Zuannino,  see  Da  Capugnano. 

Zuccari,  Federigo,  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,    ii.  517. 

Zuccaro  (so  named  in  his  epitaph,  and  the  books  of  Federigo),  in  Vasari 

and  elsewhere,  Zuccheri,  or  Zuccari,   Taddeo.     He  v*  as  born  at  S. 

Angelo  in  Vado,  1529,  d.  1566.     Vasari.    i.  405,  406,  409. 
—  Federigo,  his  brother,  painted  about  1560.     Vasari.    Aged  18. 

Bottari,  in  his  Addenda  to  the  Notes,   d.  1609.  Belter i,  in  his  Life  of 

Caravaggio.    i.  410,— ii.  227,— iii.  302. 
— —  Ottaviano,  their  father,    i.  409. 
Zuccati,  Sebastiano,  di  Trevigi,  living  about  1490.      Zanetti.    Father 

Federici  assigns  to  this  family  a  different  country,  namely,  Ponte,  a 

place  in  the  Valteline.    ii.  157,  231. 

Valerio  and  Francesco,  his  sons,  lived  in  1573.    Zanetti.    ii.  231. 

— — —  Arminio,  son  of  Valerio,  flourished  about  1585.     Zanetti.    ib. 
Zuccherelli,  Francesco,  b.  in  the  Florentine  state  about  1702,  d.  1788. 

MS.    i.  262,— ii.  316. 
Zucchi,  or  Delia  Zucca,  Jacopo,  a  Florentine,  b.  about  1541.     Vasari. 

d.  in  the  pontificate  of  Siztus  V.    Baglione.  '  i.  181. 

Francesco,  his  brother.     Baglione.    ib. 

Zucco,  Francesco,  a  Bergamese,  d.  1627.     Tassi.    ii.  284. 

Zugni,  Francesco,  a  Brescian,  d.  1636,  aged  62.  Ridol/i.   More  correctly 

d.  1621.     Zamboni,  p.  15.    ii.  279. 
Zuppelli,  or  Cappellini,  Gio.  Batista,  of  Cremona,  flourished  at  the  close 

of  the  fifteenth  century.     Zaist.    ii.  427. 
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Historical  and  Critical  Publication*  cited  in  this  Wort. 


Abbkcedari — Historical  Dictionaries — their  authors,  editions,  and  opin- 
ion on  them,  Pref.  19. 
Affo,  P.  Ireneo,  M.  O.,  H  Parmigiano  Servitore  di  Piazza,  or  Account 

of  the  Paintings  of  Parma.   Parma,  1794, 8vo.  ii.  371,  et  seq.  (through. 

oat  the  whole  school  of  Parma). 
The  same.    life  of  Francesco  Mazzola,  called  II  Parmigianino. 

Parma,  1784,  4to.    ii.  371,  402. 
—  The  same.    Treatise  upon  a  Chamber  painted  by  Correggio  in  the 

Monastery  of  Benedictine  nuns  at  S.  Paolo  in  Banna.    Parma,  1794, 

8vo.    ii.  385,  et  seq. ' 
-  Albani,  Francesco.     His  opinions  upon  painting.     See  Malvasia.     Felsina 

Pittrice,  vol.  ii.  p.  244  ;   and  Bellori,  in   his  Lives,  p.  44,   second 

edition,      i.  142,— ii.  404, — iii.  75,  89. 
Alberts,   Romano.     Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Academy  of  Design. 

Favia,  1604,  4to.    i.  415. 
Algarotti,  Count  Francesco.      Essay  on  Painting.    Leghorn,  1764,  8vo. 

It  is  cited  in  the  Preface,  pp.  11  and  24  ;  and  in  vol.  ii.  159,  317, 

353,  390,  403,— iii.  84,  and  other  places. 
The  same.      Letters.      Leghorn,  1784,  8yo.    ii.  353,  354,— 

iii.  109,  180. 
Allegranza,  P.  M.  Giuseppe.    D.  O.  D.  P.    Explanation  of,  and  Reflec- 
tions upon,  some  sacred  Monuments  at  Milan.     Milan,  1757,  4to. 

ii.  458. 
■  ■  Tne  same.     Opusc.  Eruditi,     Cremona,  1781.    ib. 

Altan,  Count  Federigo.     Memoirs  of  the   life  of  Pomponio  Amalteo. 

They  are  inserted  in  vol.  xlviii.  of  the  Opuscoli  Caiogeriani.    ii.  152. 
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Altan.  The  same.  Treatise  on  the  Vicissitudes  of  Painting  in  Friuli.  It 
&  inserted  in  the  New  Collection  of  the  Opuscoti  Scientifici  e  Fiklogici. 
Venice,  vol.  xxiii.    ii.  71. 

Amoretti.  Observations  on  the  Designs  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci.  Milan, 
1784.    ii.  484. 

■  Carlo.    Historical  Account  of  the  Life,  Studies,  and  Works  of 

Lionardo  da  Vinci.     Milan,  1804,  8vo.    ii.  488. 

Anecdotes  des  Beaux  Arts.    Paris,  1776,  1780,  3  vols.  8vo.  i.  330. 

Argensville  (d*),  Ant.  Joseph,  Abridg.  of  the  Lives  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Painters.  Paris,  1762,  4  vols.  8vo.  -  Pref.  12  and  21 ;  and 
vol.  i.  120,— ii.  97,  429. 

Armenini,  Gio.  Batista.  On  the  true  Precepts  of  Painting,  in  three  books. 
Ravenna,  1587,  4to.    ii.  483,— in.  62. 

Art  of  Vision,  according  to  the  Principles  of  Sulserand  of  Mengs,  applied 
to  the  Pine  Arts.  Venice,  1781,  8vo.    Pref.  26. 

Averoldi.     See  Gnida  di  Brescia. 

Azara  (d')»  Cav.  Giuseppe  Niccola.  Memoirs  of  Mengs;  and  Observa- 
tions on  the  treatise  of  Mengs,  bearing  title,  Reflections  on  the  Beau- 
tiful.   1.371,381,526. 

Azzolini,  Ugurgieri,  P.  Isidore  Le  Pompe  Sanesi.  Pistoia,  1649,  4to. 
i.  268,315,— ii.  399. 

B. 

Baglione,  Cav.  Giovanni.  Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects, 
from  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.  in  1573,  to  the  time  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  in  1642.  Naples,  1733,  4to.  i.  470.  It  is  cited  in  the 
Roman  school,  the  Florentine,  and  others.  Corrected,  i.  213.  Opinion 
on  the  work,  i.  470. 

Baldeschi,  Ab.  State  of  the  Lateran  Church  in  the  year  1723.  Rome, 
1723,  4to.  There  is  annexed  a  View  of  the  remarkable  objects  in  the 
said  Church  by  Crescimbeni. 

Baldinucci,  Filippo,  Account  of  the  Professors  of  Design,  from  the  time 
of  Cimabne.  Six  volumes,  4to.  printed  at  Florence  between  1681  and 
1688,  and  after  the  author's  death,  from  1702  to  1728 ;  his  posthumous 
works  completed  by  his  son.  i.  211.  Cited  throughout  the  work. 
Accusations  by  various  foreigners,  i.  47,  271.  Exculpated,  i.  52,  61. 
His  mistakes,  i.  50,  56,  68,  209,  273,  276,  331,  335,  497,— ii.  426, 
437,— iii.  233. 
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Balditmca.  The  nme,  with  various  dissertations,  notes,  and  additions, 
by  Giuseppe  Piacenza,  an  architect  of  Turin.  Turin,  2  vol*.  4to. 
1768  and  1770.     i.  48,  126,-iii  13,  293. 

Tnesame,  with  notes  by  Manni,  20  vols.  8vo.    Florence, 

from  the  year  1767  to  1774.    Corrected,  i.  109. 

The  same.    Opuscoti  contained  in  voL  xxL  of  the  before- 


meotioned  edition.    Pref.  22,—  L  41,  61. 

Barbaro,  Monsig.  Daniello.  The  Practice  of  Perspective.  Venice,  1669, 
fol.    ii.  100. 

Bardon,  Dandre.  Traite  de  Peinture,  Ac  Paris,  1765, 2  vols.  12mo.  L  419. 

Barocci,  Giacomo,  see  Danti. 

Barri,  Giacomo.    Picturesque  Tour  in  Italy.    Venice,  1671.    iL  258,  382. 

Bartoli,  Francesco.  Account  of  the  Paintings,  Sculpture,  and  Archi- 
tecture of  Italy.  2  vols.  Venice,  8vo,  1776,  1777,  cited  in  voL  ii. 
460,  in  the  Milanese  school  and  that  of  Piedmont.    Corrected,  in.  310. 

— —     The  same.     See  Guida  di  Rovigo. 

Bartolini,  Cav.,  and  Cortinovis,  P. 

Barunaldi,  Girolamo.  Lives  of  the  most  celebrated  Painters  and  Sculptors 
of  Ferrara.  They  are  cited  by  Guarienti  as  already  edited  at  Ferrara ; 
but  there  only  exist  MSS.  with  the  additions  of  the  Can.  Luigi  Crespi, 
respecting  the  Professors  of  Ferrara  and  Lower  Romagna,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Cav.  Jacopo  Morelli  and  the  Cav.  Lazara.    iii.  184. 

Bellori,  Giampietro.  Lives  of  the  modern  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architects.  Rome,  1672  and  1728,  4to.  with  the  addition  of  the  life 
of  the  Cav.  Luca  Giordano.  Cited  in  the  Preface,  27, — i.  142,  407, 
— ii.  55,  and  other  places  throughout  the  work  and  index.  Opinion 
upon  this  author,  i.  326. 

■  The  same.  Other  MS.  lives,  supposed  to  be  lost,  hut  by  some 
asserted  to  exist.  See  De  Murr,  Bibliotheque  de  Peinture,  vol.  i. 
p.  28.    iii.  82. 

The  same.    Life  of  the  Cav.  Carlo  Maratta.  Rome,  1731,  4to. 

i.  504. 

■  The  same.    Description  of  the  figures  painted  by  Raffaello 

d'  Urbino  in  the  Vatican  palace ;  where  it  is  inquired  also  whether 
RaiTaello  enlarged  and  improved  his  manner  by  viewing  the  works  of 
Michelangelo.  2nd  edit.  Rome,  1751,  folio,  i.  370,  401,  502. 
Bertoli,  Canon.  Giandomenico.  Sacred  and  Profane  Antiquities  of  Aquileia. 
Venice,  1739,  folio.  The  2nd  vol.  of  this  work  is  in  MS.  torn.  i.  p.  1. 
ii.  458. 
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Bettfrielli,  Ab.  Saverio.  Revival  in  Italy  of  Studies,  Arts,  and  Manners, 
after  the  year  1000,  2  vols.  8vo.    Bassano,  1775,  1786.    i.  37. 

The  same.     Of  Mantnan  Letters  and  Arts,  in  two  discourses. 

Mantua,  1774,  4to.    ii.  342,  378. 

Bevilacqua,  Ippolito.  Memdirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Painter  Gio.  Bettino 
Cignaroli.    Verona,  1771,  8vo.    ii.  313. 

Bianconi.     See  Guida  of  Milan  and  of  Bologna. 

The  same.      Letter  on  a  Miniature  of  Simon  da  Siena,  in 

second  vol.  of  Sienese  Letters,  by  P.  Delia  Valle,  i.  280. 

Bibiena,  da,  Ferdinando  Galli.  Directions  for  young  Students  of  Civil 
Architecture.  Bologna,  1725,  8vo.  The  same,  with  new  additions, 
1731,  8vo.  2  vols.     Ed.  of  Parma  was  in  1711.    iii.  177. 

Boni,  Ab.  Mauro.  On  the  painting  of  a  Banner  of  the  Fraternity  of 
S.  Maria  di  Castello,  and  on  other  works  executed  in  Friuli  by  Gio.  da 
Udine.     Udine,  1797,  8vo.    ii.  229. 

Cav.  Onofrio.    Eulogy  on  the  Cav.  Pompeo  Batoni.    Rome,  1787, 

8vo.    i.  529. 

Borghini,  Raffaello.  II  Riposo.  Florence,  1584,  8vo. ;  and  again  with 
annotations,  1730,  4to.    Cited,  Pref.  24,— i.  177. 

Borsieri,  Girolamo.     See  Morigia.     Milan,  1619,  8vo. 

Boschini,  Marco.  La  Carta  del  Navegar  Pittoresco.  Venice,  1660,  4to. 
Cited  often  in  book  i.  of  volume  ii.  Noticed,  p.  102.  .The  plan  of 
this  work,  ii.  237.    His  verses,  iii.  277. 

Boschini.     See  Guida  of  Venice  and  of  Vicenza. 

Bottari,  Monsig.  Gio.  Notes  to  the  lives  of  Vasari.  The  edition  made 
use  of  is  that  commenced  at  Leghorn,  and  continued  at  Florence  in 
seven  volumes,  8vo.  from  1767  to  1772.  Cited  in  Pref.  24,  and 
often  throughout  the  work.  Its  scope  and  merit,  i.  184.  Not  ap- 
proved, i.  39,  135,  145,  198,  292,— ii.  13,  388,  422,  463,  469,  475, 
—iii.  24. 

■  The  same.  Notes  to  the  Letters  on  Painting.  Pref.  19, — 
i.  183, 307. 

The  same.    Dialogues  on  the  Fine  Arts.     Lucca,  1754,  8vo. 
i.  327. 
Brandolese,  Fietro.      Testimonialize  intorno  alia  Patavinita  di  Andrea 
Mantegna.     Padua,  1805,  8vo.    ii.  114. 

■  Doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Painter  Giovanni  Vivarino  da 
Murano,  newly  confirmed,  and  refutation  of  a  pretended  authority  to 
support  it.    Padua,  1807,  8vo.    ii.  82. 
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Bugati,  Dottor  Geetano.  Historical  aid  critical  Notices  of  the  Relicpes 
and  Worship  of  S.  Celso  Martire.    Milan,  1782,  4to.    M.  458. 

Bore,  Guillaume,  Francois  de,  Bibliographie  Instructive,  toI.  viii.  8vo, 
Paris,  1763,  1782.    i.  119. 


Cambrueci.    History  M8.  of  Fettre.    ii.  120. 

Campi,  Cay.  Ant.  Le  Cronscfae  di  Cremona,  1575,  fol. ;  and  again 
at  Milan,  1645,  4to.    n.  424,  426,  435,  442. 

Carducci,  Vincenario.  De  las  Eicelenciss  de  la  Pintura,  Baldnmcci ; 
or  a  Dialogue  on  Painting,  its  definition,  origin,  and  essence.  Madrid, 
1633,  4to.    i.200. 

Carrari,  Vincenzo.  Oration  and  Verses,  by  several  hands,  on  the  Death 
of  Luca  Longhi.    Ravenna,  1681,  4to.    ii.  389. 

Castiglione,  Fr.  Sabba.  Recollections,  or  Directions.  Venice,  1555, 
4to.    ii.  484. 

Catalogue  of  the  existing  Pictures  and  Paintings  in  the  Case  Cofanna. 
Rome,  1783,  8vo.    i.  496,  and  in  the  Index. 

Catalogue  of  the  Pictures,  Drawings,  and  Books  which  treat  of  the 
Art  of  Design,  from  the  Gallery  of  the  late  Count  Algarotti,  in  Venice, 
drawn  up  by  the  Architect  Antonio  Selva,  8vo.    i.  272. 

— —  Ercolani.  Verses  and  Prose  written  on  a  Series  of  excellent 
Paintings  in  possession  of  Signor  Marco  Filippo  Ercolani,  Prince  of 
the  Empire.  A  work  of  the  painter  Jacopo  Alessandro  Calvi.  Bologna, 
1780,  4to.    ii.  78,  and  often  in  vol.  iii. 

■  of  Pictures  now  in  possession  of  D.  Gio.  Dottor  Vianelli, 

Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chioggia.  Venice,  1790,  4to.  iii.  126, 
269,  and  in  the  Index  I. 

Diary  of  the  years  1720  and  1721,  written  by  Rosalba  Camera ;  illus- 
trated and  published  by  the  same  Vianelli.   Venice,  1793, 4to.   iii.  166. 

Cavazzone,  Francesco.  Corona  di  grazie,  favori,  o  miracoli  della  gloriosa 
Vergine  Maria,  fatti  in  Bologna,  dove  si  tratta  delle  sue  sante  e  mira- 
colose  immagini  cavate  dal  suo  naturale.  MS.  with  date  1606.  Ex- 
ample of  the  noble  Art  of  Design,  &c.  MS.  with  date  of  1612.  They 
are  recorded  by  Crespi  in  his  Felsina,  p.  18.    iii.  18,  128. 

Caylus,  Bachiliere,  Cochin  the  younger,  writers  upon  painting  in  caustic, 
iii.  229. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto.    Two  Treatises :  one  respecting  the  eight  principal 
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parte  of  the  Goldsmith's  Art ;  the  other  on  matters  connected  with  that 

of  Sculpture,  &c.    Florence,  1731,  4to.    i.  109,— ii.  471,  479. 
Cellini.     The  same.      Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  written    by  himself. 

Cologne,  without  date  (which  is  Naples,  1728.      See  Note  on  the 

works  of  Cocchi,  who  wrote  the  preface),    i.  88,  136. 
Cennini,  Andrea.    Treatise  on  Painting.    MS.    i.  86. 
Christ,  Jo.  Frederic.     Dictionnaire  des  Monogrammes,  Lettres  Initiales, 

&c.  translated  from  the  German,  with  additions.    Paris,  1750,  8vo. 

i.  111. 
Cignaroli,  Giambettino,  a  Veronese.   Series  of  Veronese  Painters  inserted 

in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Cronaca  dello  Zagata ;  and  MS.  notes  to  the  work  of 

Pozzo  on  the  Veronese  Painters,    ii.  70. 
Cittadella,  Cesare.    Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors  of 

Ferrara.    Ferrara,  1782,  vol.  iv.  8vo.     iii.  184,  et  seq. 
Civalli,  P.  Provincial  of  the  Conventual!  Visita  Triennale,  inserted  in  vol. 

zxv.  of  the  Antichita  Picene.    ii  87. 
Cochin,  Charles  Nicholas,    Voyage  d'ltalie,  &c.  .Paris,  1758, 3  vob.  8vo. 

Lausanne,  1773, 3  vols.  12mo.    Opinion  on  this  work,  Pref.  25.    Cited, 

iii.  198.  and  elsewhere. 
Colucci,  Ab.  Giuseppe.    Antichita  Picene.     Fermo,  21  vols.  fol.  1792. 

L  327,  525,  and  elsewhere. 
Combe,  la,  Mr.    Portable  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts.   Paris,  1752 , 1 754 , 

8vo.  2  vols.    Pref.  19.    Corrected*  ii.  142. 
ComoUi,  Ab.    Inedited  life  of  gaffarflo  d'  Urbino,  illustrated  with  notes. 

Rome,  1791,  4to.  2nd  ed.    i.  356. 
Conca,  D.  Antonio.    Descrizione  Odeporica  della  Spogna,  &c  4  vols. 

Parma,  1793,  et  seq.  8vo.    i.  143,  and  in  the  Index. 
Condivi,  Ascanio.    Life  of  Michelangelo  Bonarruoti.    Rome,  1553,  4to. 

i.  125,  et  seq. 
The  same  book,  with  annotations  by  Antonfrancesco  Gori  and  by 

Mariette.     Folio,  Florence,  1746.    i.  143. 
Cortona,  da,  see  Ottonelli. 
Cozzando,  Iionardo.    Abstract  of  the  History  of  Brescia.    Brescia,  1694, 

4to.    ii.  280. 
Crespi,  Can.  Luigi.    Felsina  Pittrice ;  or  lives  of  the  Bolognese  Painters, 

not  described  by  Malvasia.     Rome,  1769,  4to.   iii.  3,  and  often  in  that 

book.    Clamours  against  that  work,  iii.  164. 
■  Dialogues  in  defence  of  the  same  work,  ib. 

The  same.     Notes  and  additions  to  the  Lives  of  Baruffaldi* 
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Opera,  M8.    iii.184.    Cited  often  m  the  Ferrarese  school.     Corrected, 

iii.  26. 
CreepL    The  suae.    Letters  on  Painting.    Pref.  22,— L   371,  372,- 

iii.  113,  162. 
The  same.     Anticritical  Dissertation  upon  two  Readings  byManni, 

as  to  the  Opinion  that  St.  Luke  practised  Painting.     Faeoza,  1 776, 8vo. 

i.  329. 
-  T*e  same.    Tne  Certota  of  Bologna  described,  with  its  Paintings. 

Bologna,  1772,  fro.    ii.  39,— iii.  88. 
CrispcM,  Ciatti,  Alessi,  writers  on  matters  appertaining  to  Perugia,  i.  341. 
Cumberland,  Richard.     Anecdotes  of  eminent  Painters  in  Spain,  Sec. 

i.  528. 

D. 

Dantii,  P.  Ignazio,  a  Dominican.  Rules  of  practical  Perspective,  by 
Giacomo  Barocci,  called  II  Vignola,  with  the  Commentaries  of  the  pre- 
ceding.    Rome,  1583,  folio,    iii.  33. 

Dati,  Carlo.  Lives  of  the  Ancient  Painters.  Florence,  1667,  4to. 
Pref.  27,— i.  143. 

Description,  Historical,  of  the  Monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  Naples, 
1751,  4to.    ii.  63. 

■  of  the  Certosa  di  Bologna.     See  Crespi. 

— — —  of  the  royal  Temple  and  Monastery  of  S.  M.  Nuova  di 
Monreale,  folio,    i.  31. 

of  Cartoons  designed  by  Carlo  Cignani,  and  of  Pictures 


painted  by  Sebastian  Ricci,  with  a  Compendium  of  the  Lives  of  two 
Professors.     Venice,  1749, 4to.     In  the  Index. 
of  Monte  Oliveto  Maggiore :   o  sia  Lettera  sopra  l'Arohi- 


cenobio  di  M.  D.  M.,  by  Giulio  Perini.    Florence,  1788,  8vo.    i.  293, 
295. 

of  the  Convent  of  Assisi.    Angeli  Francisci  Maris;  Con- 


ventc*  Assisiensis  Historia.    Montefalisc.  1704,  folio,    i.  35,  327. 

Dictionaries  of  Painting,  their  authors,  editions,  and  opinions  on  them. 
Pref.  19. 

Dictionary,  New  Historical,  &c,  22  vols.  8vo.  Bassano,  1796.  In  my 
citations  from  this  very  laborious  work,  I  might  always  give  the  name 
of  the  Ab.  Francesco  Carrara,  who,  to  the  illustrious  names  before 
mentioned  in  several  Dictionaries,  added  in  this  work  more  than  five 
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thousand,  for  the  most  part  of  Italian  literati  or  professors  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  having  also  adduced  many  anecdotes  respecting  them,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  several  in  this  edition.     See  Index  I. 

Dolce,  Lodovico,  Dialogue  on  Fainting.   Venice,  1557,  8vo.    i.  142, 40$. 

Dominici,  de*  Bernardo.  Lives  of  the  Neapolitan  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  Naples,  1742,  1743,  1745, 3  vols.  4to.  Writers  from 
whom  he  collected  them,  ii.  26.  Cited  in  the  last-mentioned  volume^ 
through  the  whole  second  book,  ii.  420.     Opinion  on  the  work,  ii.  26. 

Durando,  di  Villa,  Count  Felice.  A  Discourse  read  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1778,  with  Notes.  It  is  annexed  to  the  Rules  of  the  R.  Academy  of 
Turin,  id.    1778,  folio,    in.  319,  and  other  places  in  the  last  book. 

E.    . 
Eulogies  of  Illustrious  Tuscans.   4  vols.  8vo.    Lucca,  1 7 7 1 ,  et  teq.  i.  125. 

F. 

Faccioli.     Museum  Lapid.  Vicentinum.     Vicentiae,  1776,  3  vols.  4to. 

ii.  118,  and  in  the  Index. 
Facius,  Barthol.    De  Viris  Illustribus ;  a  work  written  in  1456,  published 

by  Mehus,  at  Florence,  1745,  4to.    ii.  97. 
Fantuzzi,  Count  Marco.    Monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages  at  Ravenna. 

Venice,  1801,  etseq.,  6  vols.  4to.    iii.  24,  27. 
Accounts  of  the  Canon  Gio.  Andrea  Caaiarini  of  Pesaro,  a 

distinguished  Painter  and  Man  of  Letters.    Venice,  1804,  8vo.     See 

Index  I. 
Federici,  F.  Domenico  Maria,  de'  Predicatori.    Account  of  Works  of 

Design  at  Trevigi.    Venice,  1803,  2  vols.  4to.    i.  396,— ii.  70,  296, 

and  often  in  the  Venetian  school.    Cited,  ii.  138. 
Felibien,  J.  F.    Entretiens  sur  les  Vies  et  les  Ouvrages  des  plus  excellens 

Peintre8,  anciens  et  modernes.     Paris,  1685  and  1688,  2  vols.  4to. 

Pref.  26,— i.  140,— iii.  38. 
Francesconi.    Conjecture  that  a  Letter  attributed  tofialdassar  Castiglione 

belongs  to  Raffaello  d'  Urbino.    Florence,  1799,  8vo.    i.  365. 
Franchi,  Antonio.  The  Theory  of  Painting,  &c.   Lucca,  1739,  8vo.  i.  223. 
Fresnoy,  Caroli  Alphonsi.    De  Arte  Graphics  Liber.    Paris,  1637,  8vo. 

Translated  into  several  languages,  and  explained  with  notes  by  Mr.  De 

Piles,  and  by  other  writers.      See  De  Murr,  p.  156.     Pref.  24, — 

ii.  159,  and  other  places. 
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Gallery,  Electoral,  of  Dresden.  Catalogue  des  Tableaux  de  la  Gakrie 
Electorate  a  Dresde.  Dresden,  1765,  8to.  n.  353,  379,  and  efeewhsn: 
in  vol.  ii. 

Imperial.    Catalogue  des  Tableaux  de  la  Gakrie  fsnper.  et  Soy. 

de  Vienne,  etc.,  by  Chretien  de  Meohel.    Bade,  1794,  8re.     fi.  8,  and 
other  parte  of  the  work. 

— —  Royal  Florentine.  Sometimes  indicated  in  the  first  index,  by  the 
initial  letters  R.  G.  Various  descriptions  of  it  are  pointed  out  in  vol.i. 
p.  264.  Use  made  of  the  French  work  of  1791 ,  8yo.  ,  printed  at  Arezzo, 
which  contains  the  dates  also  of  the  more  recent  painters,  in  the  manner 
obseired  tt  the  Florentue  Museam,  i  148.  Or  they  are  added  to  their 
portraits  in  the  two  chambers  dedicated  to  the  painters.  This  edition 
is  cited  through  the  whole  work  ;  corrected,  i.  69, — iii.  268. 
■     '     of  Modems,  m$  Gsjda  di  Modena. 

— — -  Royal,  of  Paris.  Reissant.  Explication  des  Tableaux  de  la 
Galerie  et  des  Salons  de  Versailles.  Paris,  1753,  8vo.  The  descrip- 
tions of  Fontainebleau,  of  the  Louvre,  and  of  other  places  mentioned 
through  the  work,  are  contained  in  De  Murr,  Bihliotheque  de  Peinture, 
p.  683.    i.  163,  377,  497,— ii.  482,— iii.  38,  228. 

GaUerati,  Francesco.  Account  of  the  Works  of  Painters,  both  native 
and  foreign,  publicly  exhibited  in  the  City  of  Milan,  with  some  notice 
of  the  Sculptors  and  Architects.  First  Part.  Milan,  1777,  8to.  See 
Index  I. 

Galletti,  Aloiysu.    Insenptiones  Veaetse  Roma?  Extantes.    Roma,  1757, 
4to.     See  Index  I. 
h         Inscriptiones  Romans.    Roma?,  1760, 4to.  3  vols.     See  Index  I. 

Gallo.    Annals  of  Messina,  ii.  8. 

Gamba,  Bartolommeo.  Observations  on  the  edition  of  Ptolemy's 
Geography,  executed  at  Bologna,  with  date  of  m.ccccj.xii.  8vo. 
Bassano,  1796.    I  119. 

Gemalde,  &c.  Collection  of  the  R.  Imperial  Gallery.  Italian  School. 
Vienna,  1796.  It  is  the  work  of  Sig.  Giuseppe  Rosa,  Director  of  the 
same,  written  in  German.    8vo.    i.  489. 

Gigli,  and  other  writers  on  the  painters  of  Siena,  i.  268, 310. 

Girupeno,  see  Scaramuccia. 

Giulini,  Count  Giorgio.    Memoirs  relating  to  the  History,  Government, 
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and  Description  of  the  City  of  Mikn,  Sec.    Milan,  1765,  4to.  9  vela* 

i.  33. 
Goltzius,  Ubertus.   VitaLamberti  Lombardi  Pictoris  celeberrimi.   Brugis, 

fluid.  1565,  8vo.    ii.  174. 
Gori,  Ant.  Francisci.    Thesaurus  Veterum  Dypticortan,  &c.    Ftorentis, 

1759,  folio,  3  vols.    It  is  cited  for  the  age  of  Finigtrerra,    i.  102. 
■"        we  Condivi. 

Guides  of  various  Cities,  or  Districts,  cited  under  this  general  termf 
which  here  fotlovs  under  their  respective  titles. 

Arezzo.  Gnida,  MS.,  written  in  1803,  and  pointed  out  to  me  by  the 
learned  Ansaldl    i.  92. 

Ascoli.  Description  of  the  Paintings,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  of  the 
famous  City  of  Ascoli,  by  Baldassare  Orsini ;  concluding  with  His- 
torical Notices  of  the  Professors  of  Ascoli.  Perugia,  1790,  8vo. 
i.  327,  and  often  in  the  second  book. 

in  Perspective,  by  Tullio  Lazzari.    Ascoli,  1724,  8ro.    i.  320. 

Bassano.    Its  Guida  is  inserted  in  the  work  of  Verci. 

Bergamo.  The  remarkable  Paintings  of  Bergamo,  collected  by  the  Dott. 
Andrea  Pasta.    Bergamo,  1775,  4to.    ii.  70,  182. 

Bologna.  Bologna  Perlustrata  65  Ant.  Masini.  ib.  166&,  4to,  iiL  12, 
51,  et  seq. 

— —  Pictures,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  of  the  City  of  Bologna 
and  Its  Suburbs,  with  mention  of  their  Authors,  accompanied  by  His- 
torical Notes  of  eaeh.  Corrected  and  improved  by  Ab.  Carlo  Biaaconi. 
ib.    1782, 12mo.    iii.  3,  and  often  under  the  name  of  Guida  di  Bologna. 

Brescia.  Select  Paintings  of  Brescia,  by  Gio.  Ant.  Averoldo.  ib. 
1700,  4to.    iii.  235,  et  seq. 

The  Pictures  and  Sculpture  of  Brescia  (by  Gio.  Batista  Carboni. 

Guida  di  Rovigo,  p.  321).    ib.    1760,  8vo.    ii.  70. 

Cento.  The  Pictures  of  Cento,  and  the  abridged  lives  of  various  En- 
gravers and  Painters  of  the  City,  by  Orazio  Camillo  Righetti  Dandini. 
Ferrara,  1768,  8vo.    iii.  108. 

Cremona.  Exact  Account  oft  the  Paintings,  &c  Compiled  by  Anton 
Maria  Panni.    Cremona,  1762,  8vo.    iii.  35. 

Fabriano.  Paintings  of  the  Churches  of  Fabriano,  transcribed  from  a 
MS.  of  the  archives  at  St.  Nkcolo,  the  famous  collegiate  church  of  that 
city.    i.  334,  335,  445,-^ ii.  87. 

2  H  2 
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Guides.  Fano.  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  preserved  in  the  Church  of 
the  Fadri  dell'  Oratorio  of  Fano,  under  title  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vafle. 
ib.    1781,  12mo.    i.  327. 

Ferrara.  Paintings  and  Sculpture  of  the  City  of  Ferrara,  by  Cesare 
Barotti.    ib.    1770,  8to.    ill.  206,  209. 

■  Guide  for  Strangers  through  the  City  of  Ferrara,  by  the  Dott. 
Antonio  Frizzi.  Ferrara,  1787,  8vo.  iii.  185,  and  wherever  Guidadi 
Ferrara  is  mentioned. 

Florence.     Beauties  of  the   City  of  Florence,    by  Francesco  Boochi, 

augmented  by  Gio,  CinellL    ib.    1677,  8vo.    i.  66. 
Guide  for  Strangers,  containing  a  methodical  account  of  rare  and 

beautiful  paintings  in  the  city  of  Florence,    ib.    12mo.    i.  124. 
Genoa.    Account  of  the  most  beautiful  Specimens  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 

and  Architecture  belonging  to  Genoa,  by  the  Car.  Giuseppe  Ratti.    ib. 

1780,  8 vo.    iuetseq. 
Territories  of  the  Genoese  Coasts.    Description  of  the  Paintings, 

Sculpture,  and  Architecture  round  the  Coasts  of  Genoa,  by  the  same, 

1780,  8vo.    iii.  236. 
Lendinara.    On  the  Genius  of  the  Lendinarese  for  Painting,  and  on  some 

valuable  Pictures  of  Lendinara.    Letter  of  Pietro  Brandolese.     Padua, 

1795,  8vo.    Cited  in  the  Index. 
Leghorn.    Car.  Pandolfo  Titi.    Description  of  the  most  rare  Objects  at 

present  to  be  met  with  in  the  City  of  Leghorn.     It  is  inserted  in  the 

Guide  of  Pisa,  written  by  the  same  author,    i.  212. 
Loreto.    Account  of  the  S.  Casa,  &c.    Ancona,  1775,  8vo.     i.  327. 
Lucca.    The  Stranger's  Companion  in  Lucca,  by  Vincenzio  Marchio. 

ib.     1721,  8vo.    i.  124. 
Sacred  Diary  of  the  Churches  of  Lucca ;  augmented  by  Mon&ig. 

Domeuico  Mansi,  Archbishop  of  that  city.    i.  124,— iii.  295. 
Mantua.    Description  of  the  Paintings,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  con- 
tained in  the  City  of  Mantua  and  its  vicinity,  by  Gio.  Cadioli.    ib. 

1763,  8vo.    ii.  336,  341.    In  pointing  out  the  pictures  I  hare  not  in- 
variably adhered  to  it. 
Milan.     Immortality  and  Honour  of  the  Pencil ;  or  a  Description  of  the 

Paintings  of  Milan,  by  Agostino  Santagejtini  (1671).    ii.  527, — iii.  121. 
Torre  Carlo.     Portrait  of  Milan,    s*.     1674,  4to.    i.  33,— 

ii.  188,  460. 

■  New  Guide,  &c. ;  with  the  Description  of  the  Certosa  of  Favia 
and  of  S.  Gio.  Batista  di  Monza.     Milan,  1783,  12mo.    ii.  507.     It 
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is  always  cited  with  the  date  of  the  year ;  where  this  is  wanting  the* 

following  Guide  has  been  made  use  of. 
Guides.    Milan.    New  Guide  of  Milan,  for  the  Lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

by  the  Ah.,  Carlo  Bianconi.    ib.     1787,  12mo.    i.  33,— ii.  414*  460, 

and  often  throughout  the  Milanese  school. 
■  '         The  same,  with  manuscript  corrections  and  additions,  by  the  same 

author,    it  189,  and  in  Index  I. 
Modena.    The  Paintings  and  Sculpture  of  Modena,  drawn  up  by  the  Dott. 

Gian.  Rliberto  Pagani.   ib.     1770, 8vo.    There  is  inserted  the  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Ducal  Gallery ;  printed  also  separately  in  1 792,  8vo.    ii.  348. 
Montalboddo.    Description  of  the  Paintings  and  Sculpture  of  the  City  of 

Montalboddo,  in  the  March  of  Ancona ;  and  Historical  Notices  of  the 

same  City,  by  Agostino  Rossi.      See  Colucci.      Antichita  Picene 

torn,  xxxviii. 
Murano,  see  Moschini,  &c. 
Napoli.    Strangers'  Guide  for  the  R.  City  of  Naples,  by  the  Ab.  Pompeo 

Sarnelli.    ib.     1685,  8vo.    ii.  420. 
— —    Account  of  the  Beautiful,  the  Antique,  and  the  Curious,  &c,  by 

the  Cav.  Celano.    ii.  420. 
■ New  Guide  for  Strangers,  &c,  by  Antonio  Parrino,  augmented 

by  his  son  Niccolo.    Naples,  1725,  12mo.    ii.  25. 

■  '  Brief  Description  of  Naples  and  its  Vicinity,  by  the  Advocate 
Giuseppe  Galanti.     ib.     1792,  8vo.  and  in  Index  I. 

Padua.  Description  of  the  Paintings,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  of 
Padua,  with  some  Observations,  &c.,  by  Gio.  Batista  Rossetti.  ib. 
1780,  12mo.    ii.  70,  85,  267,  305. 

.  The  same,  newly  described,  by  Pietro  Brandolese,  with  brie* 

Notices  respecting  the  Artists  mentioned  in  the  Work.  1795,  8vo. 
ii.  70,  and  wherever  Guida  di  Padova  is  mentioned. 

Parma.  Guide  and  exact  Notice  for  Foreigners  of  the  most  valuable 
Paintings  in  many  Churches  of  the  City,  formerly  drawn  up  by 
Clementi  Ruta,  revised,  &c.    Milan,  1780.    ii.  414. 

■■  II  Parmigiano  Servitor  di  Piazza,  &c.     See  Affb. 

Perugia.  Paintings  and  Sculpture  of  the  City  of  Perugia,  by  Gio.  Fran- 
cesco Morelli.    ib.     1683,  16mo.    ii.  23. 

■  ■  Guide  for  the  Stranger  through  the  noble  City  of  Perugia,  by 
Baldassare  Orsini.    ib.     1784,  8vo.    i.  327,  353. 

Description  of  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco,  of  the  PP.  Minori 


Conventual!  of  Perugia,    ib.     1787,  8vo.    i.  327. 
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Gumma.    Pernio.    Catalogue  of  the  Paintings  preserved  in  the  Charches 

of  Pesaro,  by  Antonio  Becci.    ib,    1783,  8vo.    There  ni  aznaexed  an 

account  of  the  Peaareee  protean,  written  about  1*70.     i.  327,— 

iiL  3,  106. 
Pescia.    Deacription  of  the  Pamtaega,  Scdfefaoe,  and  Architectav  of  the 

City  and  Suburbs  of  Pesem,  in  Tueeany,  by  Iimmfniari  AnaaUL 

Bologna,  1772,  8vo.    It  wai  published  by  the  Canon  Craapi ;  on*  the 

author  assured  me  that  the  typography  wan  mtranniy  incorrect.     L582. 
Catalogue  of  the  beat  Paintings,  &c.  of  the  Yaldhuievote.      Itis 

inaerted  in  the  Hiatory  of  Pescia  of  P.  O,  B.    It  waa  drmwm  n»  by  the 

same  author,    ib. 
Fifteens*.    The  public  PaJaumga  of  Piacenaa,  by  Count  Piopoato  Carlo 

Caraai.    ib,    1780,  8vo.     Some  very  useful  annotation*  are  annexed. 

ii.  417. 
Pisa.     Guide  for  the  dilettante  Tourist,  in  Nnting,  SenJptnn,  and 

Architecture,  far  the  City  of  Pisa;  drawn  op  by  Has  Car.  PandoMb 

Titi,  &c.     Lucca,  1751,  8vo.    i.  1*4. 

Pisa  niustrata,  fce.,  ase  Da  Morrona. 

Ravenna.    Researches  in  Ravenna,  by  Girolamo  Fabri.    Bologam,  1678, 

8vo.    iii.  58. 
The  Stranger  directed  through  the  City  of  Banana*  and  its 

Suburbs,  by  Hie  Ab.  Francesco  Britramt.    at.    1783,  Svo.    m.  and 

other  parts  of  the  same  book* 
Rimino.    Paintings  of  the  Churches  of  Rimino,  described  by  Sig.  Carlo 

Francesco  Mareheselli,  with  new  addioVons  by  Gk>.  Batista  Costa. 

ib.     1754,  8vo.    iii.  3. 
Rome.      Deacription  of    the  Paintings,   Sculpture*  and  Architecture 

publicly  exhibited  in  Rome;  a  work  commenced  by  the  Abw FHxnpo 

Titi  of  Citta  di  CasteUo,  wkh  the  addition  of  whatever  near  has  since 

been  done,  up  to  the  present  year.    Rome,  1763,  6Vou    Throua^oat 

the  Roman  schooL    Corrected,  i.  274. 
Rovigo.     The  Paintings,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  of  the  City  of 

Rovigo,  with  indexes  and  iUuatrations,  by  Francesco  BareslL    Venice, 
1793,  8to.    ii.  70,  and  other  parts  of  the  work. 
Siena.    Abstract  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  City  ef  Siena, 

for  the  Use  of  Foreigners,  revised  and  augmented  by  Csar.GKo.  Antonie 
Pecci.     Siena,  1759  and  1761,  12me.    i.  124,  882,  317. 
Trevigi.      Description  of  the  most  celebrated  Paintings  of  the  City, 
published  by  D.  Ambrogio  Rigamonti.    ib.  1776.    ii.  70. 
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Guides.  Turin.  New  Guide  through  the  City,  by  Onorato  Derossi.  ib. 
1781,  12mo.     iii.  291. 

Venice.  The  rich  Mines  of  Painting ;  compendious  Information  respect- 
ing the  Paintings  of  Venice,  by  Boschud.    ik.  1664, 12mo.    U.  68, 84. 

Description  of  the  public  Paintings  of  the  City  of  Venice  and  the 

adjacent  Islands ;  or  Revival  of  the  rich  Mines  of  Marco  Boschini. 
Venice,  1733,  8vo.  I  have  made  use  of  this  edition,  now  very  rare, 
in  pointing  out  the  pictures  of  Venice.  It  was  written  by  Antonio 
Zannetti,  quondam  Alessandro. 

Verona  Illustrated,  an  Abridgment  for  the  Use  of  Foreigners.  1771, 
2  vols.  8vo.    ii.  70. 

Vicenza.  Picturesque  Jewels  of  the  City  of  Vicenza,  by  Marco  Bos- 
chini.   Venice,  1676,  12mo.    ii.  271. 

■  Description  of  the  Architecture,  Paintings,  and  Sculpture  of  Vicenza, 
with  some  observations,  edited  by  Francesco  Vendmriai  Mosca,  with 
the  learned  reflections  of  a  person  of  quafiry,  namely  Count  Eneas 
Arnaldi.    Vicenza,  1779,  2  vols.  8*o.    ii.  70,  96. 

Vienna.  Freddy.  Description  of  the  City,  Suburbs,  and  Vicinity 
of  Vienna,  in  three  parts,  with  annotations,  classical  and  historical. 
Vienna,  1800,  3  vols.  8vo.    Cited  m  Index  I, 

Volterra.  Ab.  Antonfilippo  Giachi.  Historiosl  Essay  en  the  ancient  and 
modern  State  of  Volterra.  Siena,  2  vols.  1786, 1796,  4to.  See  torn, 
ii.  p.  194.    Altar-pieces  of  the  Churches,  u  124,  224,  and  in  Index  I. 

TJrbino.  Pictures  exhibited  in  public,  a  MS.  work  displaying  great 
industry,  by  Arcangeli;  there  communicated  to  me  by  the  worthy 
author ;  with  many  anecdotes  of  the  school  of  Baroeci.  It  is  cited  in 
the  first  Index. 

Guidalotti,  Franchini  Gioseffib.  Life  of  Domenico  M.  Viani,  a  painter. 
Bologna,  1716,  8vo.    Si.  156. 


Hakert,  Filippo.    Memoirs  of  the  Messinesc  Painters,  written  by  Sig, 

Gaetano  Gramo*    Naples,  1792,  4to.    ii.  63. 
The  same.    Letter  on  the  Use  ef  the  various  kinds  of  Varnish ; 

and  Answers  to  it.    ii.  483. 
Harms,  Antoine  Frederic.    Tables  mstorinnes  et  chronologtqaes  des  pins 

fameux  Peintws,  anckas  et  modernes.      Brunswick,  1742,  fol.  with 

additions.     See  De  Murr,  BiblioOeque  de  Peinture,  p.  34.     ii.  109, 

and  in  Index  I. 
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Heineoken,  d\  Baron.       Idee  generate  d'une  collection  complete  d' 

Estampes.    Vienna,  1771,  8to.    i.  93. 
Huber,  M.  and  C.  C.  H.  Roet.      Mazmel  des  Amateurs   de  1'Art 

Zurich,  1797,  «<  uq.  8  Tola.  8ro.     ii.  358. 
Hugford,  Ignasio.      Life  of   Anton  Domenico  Gabbiani.      Florence, 

1762,  folio,    i.  249. 

J. 

Junius  Fraadscu,  de  Pictura*  Veteran.    Roterodami,  1594,  2  rols.  fol. 
Pref.  26. 

L. 

Lami,  Gio.     Dissertation  on  the  Italian  Painters  and  Sculptors  who 
flourished  between    1000  and    1300.      It  is  inserted  in  the  treatise 
of  Vinci.    See  the  letter  V.    L  38. 
— -  The  same.    Debase  Eruditorum.     Ftorentiae,  1736  and  1744,  13 

vols.  8vo.    Cited  in  i.  330. 
— ■  The  same.    Interpretations  of  Tuscan  Antiquities,  particularly  of 

the  City  of  Florence,    si.  1766,  8vo.  in  Index  I. 
Lamo,  Alessandro.      Discourse  respecting   Sculpture  and  Painting,  in 
which  are  considered  the  Life  and  Works  of  Bernardino  Campo. 
Cremona,  1584,  4to.    ii.  424,  428,  431,  440,  511. 
«  Pietro,  author  of  a  MS.  upon  the  Paintings  of  Bologna,  cited 

in  the  Guide  of  the  city,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  in  possession  of 
the  Car.  Lazara.    in.  10. 
Lancilotto.    Cronaca  Modenese,  MS.    ii.  94. 
Lastri,  Ab~    L'  Etruria  Pittrice.    Florence,  1791  and  1795,  2  vols.  fol. 

i.  36,  49,  124. 
Latuada,  Serriliano.      Description  of  Milan,      ib.  1737  and  1738,  5 

vols.  8vo.    i.  33,— ii.  460. 
Lazzariy  Arcip*  D.  Andrea.     Historical  Dictionary  of  Illustrious  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  City  of  Urbino.    See  Colucci.    Tom. 
xxxi.     i.  445. 
Lazzarini,  Canon*  Gio.  Andrea.      Dissertation  on  Painting,  and  notes, 

inserted  in  the  Guida  of  Pesaro.    Pref.  24, — iii.  79,  169. 
Lei&t,  Leasing,  Bar.  di  Budberg  Raspe,  Dott.  Aglietti,  writers  on  painting 
in  oil,  i.  82. 
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Lettere  Pittoriche ;  or  a  Collection  of  Letters  on  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture.  Rome,. 7  vols.  4to.  from  1574  to  1773.  They 
are  cited  in  the  Preface,  15,  and  through  the  work. 

Lioni,  Ottavio.  Lives  of  the  most  celebrated  Painters  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  their  portraits ;  to  which  is  added  the  life  of  Carlo 
Maratti.    Rome,  1731,  4to.    i.  478. 

Lomazzo,  Gio.  Paolo.  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Painting,  &c.  Milan,  1584, 
4to.  Merit  of  the  work,  i.  117, — ii.  500.  Often  cited  in  the  Milanese 
school,  and  throughout  the  work.    Noticed,  ii.  466,  497. 

_^—  The  same.  Idea  of  the  Temple  of  Painting,  &c.  Milan, 
1590,  4to.  In  Bologna,  without  date  of  year,  in  8vo.  Why  it  is  also- 
called  Theatre  of  Painting,  ii.  460.  Cited,  i.  138,  187,  and  in  several 
books  of  the  work. 

The  same.      Grotteschi,  or  verses  divided  inta  seven  books. 


Milan,  1587,  4to.    ii.  501. 
Longhi,  Alessandro.     Compendium  of  the  lives  of  the  most  celebrated 

Venetian  Historical  Painters  in  the  present  century,  with  their  portraits 

taken  from  the  life.    Venice,  1762,  folio,    ii.  302,  et  eeq. 
Lorgna,  Car.,  Torn  Cav.  Astorri  Gio.  Maria,  Fabro  Giovanni.    Treatises 

respecting  the  Punic  Wax,  and  upon  painting  in  caustic,    iii.  231. 


M. 


Maffei,  March.  Scipione.  Verona  illustrata.  ib.  1732,  2  vols.  fol. 
i.  99,  229,  and  elsewhere. 

■  Extract  from  this  work.     See  Guida  di  Verona. 

Malvasia,  Co.  Canon.  Cesare.  Felsina  Pittrice.  Bologna,  2  vols.  4 to. 
1678.  Merit  of  this  work,  iii.  3.  Cited,  i.  52,— iii.  8,  and  often  in 
the  Bolognese  school,  and  throughout  the  Index.  Corrected  by  the 
author  in  some  rather  severe  remarks,  iii.  46*  Not  approved  in  some 
points,  ii.  512,— iii.  10,  23,  36,  38. 

Manni,  Domenico  Maria.  Concerning  the  true  Painter  Luca  Santo, 
and  the  period  when  he  flourished.    Florence,  1764r  4to.    i.  329. 

■  The  same.  On  the  Error  still  persisted  in  of  attributing  pictures 
to  the  holy  Evangelist.    Florence,  1766,  4to.    i.  329. 

The  same.      Lives  of  some  Artists  inserted  in  the  Collection 

of  the  Calogera,  torn.  38  and  45  ;  and  in  the  Opuscoli  Milanesi.    i.  87. 
See  also  article  Baldinucci. 
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Marmtte,  Mr.     Leasers  on  Fainting,     i.  128, 196,  306,  and  in  otber 

parts.     fiat  afro  Coadivi. 
— — —  The  same.    Description  of  Frists  tug  wed  after  the  pictures 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Boyer  d'Agnilfes,  with  an  abridged   Cha- 
racter of  each  Fainter.    Paris,  foL    In  Index  I. 
Marino.    Gallery  of  the  Cav.  Marino.    The  edition  cited  is  that  without 
date  of  place  or  year,  in  12mo.    i.  469,-— in.  303. 

The  same.    Letters.    Venice,  1628, 12mo.    iL  361,— iiL  303. 

Mariotti,  Annibale.    Lettere  Fittoriche  Peingine.    Berngia,  1788,  8*o. 

i.  327,  and  other  parts  of  the  Soman  school. 
Mauolari,  D.  Ilario.     Le  Reali  Gmndesse  ddl'  Eseuriale  di  Spagaa. 

Bologna,  1648,  4to.    iiL  40,  43,  248. 
Meeatti,  Giuseppe  Maria.      Historical  Notices  respecting  the  Chapter- 
house of  S.  Maria  Novella,   belonging  to  the  Dominican   monks, 
commonly  called  II  Cappellone  degli  SpagnnolL     Florence,  1737,  4fo. 
i.66. 
Meerman,  Gcrardu    Origines  Typognsphicat.    Hags  CosBmitnm,  1765, 

2  torn.  4to.  Cited,  L  111,  and  other  parts  of  the  same  section. 
Mekhiori,  Natale.  lives  of  the  Venetian  Painters,  MS.  iL  70,  241, 
and  other  places  in  the  last  epochs  of  the  school.  The  antograph  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Signori  Borchielati  at  Trevigi,  and  a  copy 
in  that  of  the  Car.  Lazara. 
Memoirs  for  the  Fine  Arts.  Rome,  from  the  year  1785  to  1788,  4 
vols.  4to.    i.  544,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  school.     See  De 


Mongs,  Cav.  Anton  Raffaello.  Opere  diverse,  2  vols.  Two  editions 
are  cited :  that  of  Parma,  1788,  2  vols.  4to.  commonly  that  of 
Baaseno,  1783,  2  vols.  8vo.  Of  the  Reman,  in  4fe>.  and  m  8vo. 
Merit  of  these  works,  i.  525.  Cited,  Frnf.  14,  and  i.  76,  89, 123, 
— ii  159,  162,  379,  and  other  parts  of  the  work. 

MOisa.  Memoirs  <*  Ancient  and  Modern  Architects.  Parma,  1781, 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  with  new  additions  at  Bassano,  1785,  2  yob.  8vo. 
L303.    See  afro  Art  of  Vision. 

Montani,  Giosefo.    His  MS.  lives,    ii.  106. 

Morelti,  Cav.  D.  Jacopo,  Keeper  oftkR.  Library  at  S.  Mart's  in 
Venice.  Accoant  of  works  of  Design  during  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  then  existing  at  Padua,  Cremona,  Milan,  ravia, 
Bergamo,  Crema,  and  Venice.  Anonymous.  Bassano,  1806,  8vo. 
i,  69,  and  often  in  the  cities  pointed  out. 
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Moreni,  Ah.  Domenico.   Historical  Notices  of  places  adjacent  to  Florence, 

6  torn.  8vo.  Florence,  1790,  1792, 1793-4-5-6.    i.  61,  and  in  Index  I. 
Morigia,  Paolo.    On  the  Milanese  Nobility,  with  the  additions  of  Bor- 

sieri.    Milan,  1619,  8vo.    iL  475,  and  in  Index  I. 
Morrona,  da,  Alessandro.    Pisa  Illustrata  nelle  Arti  del  IMsegno,  from 

1787  to  1793,  3  vols.  8vo.    i.  35,  and  often  in  the  first  book  of  the 

same  volume. 
Moschini,  P.  G.  A.  Somasco.     Account  of  the  Island  of  Murano 

Venice,  1807,  8vo.    ii.  82. 

N, 

Niceronus,  Jo.  Franc.  Thaumaturgus  Opticus  perfectissimae  Prospective;. 
Roma;,  1643,  fol,    i.  491. 


Orations  in  praise  of  the  Fine  Arts  J  by  Cav.  Puccini.  Florence,  1794, 
8vo.  and  ed.  1804,  8vo.  i.  266.  By  Ab.  Magnani.  Parma,  1794* 
4to.  in.  78.  By  Taghazuechi,  Turin,  1730,  8vo.  iii.  S14.  By 
Monsig.  Carrara.  Rome,  1758,  4to>  i.  1. 
Oretti,  Marcello.  He  was  a  Bolognese,  who  travelled  through  Italy, 
and  collected  materials  for  it  history  of  painting—consulted  archives, 
sepulchral  monuments,  oral  traditions,  national  annals,  and  the  age  of 
the  artists.  His  53  volumes  were  placed  in  the  library  of  Prince  Fflippo 
Ercolani,  who  purchased  them  from  his  successors,  and  very  kindly 
gave  me  tie  use  of  them  for  this  work.  The  Cav.  Gin*  de  Lasasa,  of 
Padua,  assisted  by  Sig.  Pkto  Bmndoleaa,  of  Lendmara,  drew  several 
inedited  notices  from  these  volumes,  in  addition  to  the  number  before 
extracted.  They  are  added  to  this  edition  under  two  different  heads, 
namely,  Oretti  Carteggio  and  Oretti  Memorie,  or  the  initials  ef  these 
words.  Under  the  first  are  comprehended  notifies  of  dWerenc  artists, 
communicated  ha  letters  to  Sig.  Oretti*  or  to  others,  which  he  procured. 
Under  the  second  are  the  notices  collected  by  himself  from  the  places 
he  passed  through*  in  particular  at  Bologna,  from  authentic  documents 

and  registers,  monuments,  &c.     He  is  frequently  noticed  throughout 

Index  I. 
Orlandi,  P.  PeUegrino.     Dictionary  of  Painting.     Bologna,  1719,  4to. 

The  author's  letter  preceding  the  work  is  dated  1718,  to  which  period 

we  refer  the  artists  he  therein  mentions  as  living.     Opinion  of  tins 
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work,  Pref.  16, 19.    Cited  throughout  the  work.     Its  errors,  i.  198, 

— ii.  172,  256,  268,  282,  472,  500,— iii.  22,  102,  195,  211,  257,  266. 
OrlandL  The  wne.  Corrected  and  enlarged  by  Pietro  Guarienti.    Venice, 

4to.  1753.     Estimate  of  this  book,  Pref.  16,  19.     Cited  throughout 

the  work,  and  in  the  Index  of  artiste.    Corrected,  i.  190,— ii.  460, 462, 

525,— iii.  165,  167,  174,  and  in  Index  I. 
1  The  same,  at  Florence,  1776,  2  vols.  4to.  Wanting  in  the  Addenda 

of  Guarienti,  bat  with  others  by  modern  artiste,  Pref.  19.      Cited  in 

Index  I. 
Oraini,  Baldaatare.     Reply  to  the   Letters  on   Painting,    by    Annibal 

Mariotti.    Perugia,  1791,  8vo.     i.  327. 
— —  The  same.     See  Guida  di  Ascoli. 
Ottonelli,   P.  Giandomenico,  and  Pietro  da  Cortona.      Trattato    delk 

Pittnra  e  Scultura,  nso  e  abnso  loro,  composto  da  nn  Teologo  e  da  un 

Pittore.     Florence,  1652,  4to.    i.  245. 

P. 

Pagave,  D.  Venansio.    Notes  and  additions  inserted  in  the  Sienese  edition 

of  Vasari,  vols.  3,  5,  and  8.     Cited,  ii.  460,  and  elsewhere  in  the 

Milanese  school. 
Paggi>  Gio-  Batista.   Observations  on  the  Dignity  of  Painting.     See  Lett. 

Pittor.  torn.  vii.  p.  148.     iii.  242. 
— —  The  same.    Definition,  or  Division  of  the  Art  of  Painting.    Fol. 

edited  in  1607.    iii.  256. 
Palomino,  Velasco,  D.  Antonio.     Las  Vidas  de  los  Pintores  e  Statuarios 

eminentes  Espaftoles.     Londres,  1742,  8vo.     Praised,  and  sometimes 

corrected,  i.  144,  402,— ii.  58,  222,— iii.  297. 

His  great  work.    Madrid,  1715, 3  vols.  4to.    ii.  57. 

Panni,  see  Zaist. 

Panzer,   Giorgii   WoHangii.     Annales  Typographici  ab  Artis  invents 

Origine  ad   annum  md.    Nuremburg,   1793,   et  8eq.  10  vols.  4to. 

i.  118. 
Papillon,  Jean  Bapt.    Traits  historique  et  pratique  de  la  Gravure  en  Bois. 

Paris,  1766, 3  vols.  8vo.    i.  97. 
Pascoli,  Lione.     Lives  of  modern  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects. 

Rome,  1730,  1736,  2  vols.  4to.      Opinions  on  this  author,  Pref.  12. 

Corrected,  i.  326,  341, —iii.  266.     Cited,  i.  74, 338, 497,  et  seq. 
■■  The  same.     Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  of 
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Perugia.    Rome,  1732,  4to.     i.  326,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman 

school. 
Passed,  Gio.  Batista.     Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects 

who  were  employed  at  Rome,  now  deceased,  from  the  year  1641  to 

1673.    Rome,  1772, 4to.     Merit  of  this  book,  i.  458.     Cited,  i.  488, 

— ii.  30,  and  elsewhere  in  the  same  volume. 
— —  Advocate,  Gio.  Batista.     History  of  Paintings  on  earthenware 

executed  at  Pesaro  and  the  adjacent  places.    It  is  inserted  in  the  Opus- 

coli  del  Calogera.    New  Collection  of  P.  Mandelli,  4  torn.     Cited, 

i.  433,  and  in  the  Index. 
Patina.    Caroli  Patini  Filia  Icones  celebrium  Pictorum,  earumque  De- 

scriptio.    Patavii,  1691,  fol.  ii.  201. 
Pelli,  Bencivenni  Giuseppe.      Historical  Essay  on  the  R.  Gallery  of 

Florence.    Florence,  1779,  2  vols.  8vo.    i.  257,  263. 
Piacenza,  see  Baldinucci. 
Piles,  de,  Roger.     Idee  de  Peintre  parfait.     Paris,  1699,  8vo.  i.  386.     See 

also  Fresnoy. 
Pino,  Paolo.  Dialogue  on  Venetian  Painting.  Venice,  1548, 12mo.  ii.  172. 
Pio,  Niccolo.    Lives  of  Painters.     MS.     i.  311. 
Plinii  Historian  Naturalis  libri  xxxvii.  a  Joanne  Harduino  illustr.  Parisiis, 

1723,  3  vols.  fol.     The  thirty-$fth  book  is  cited,  which  describes  the 

ancient    painters.      Pref.  26,— i.    40,   384,    540,— ii.   392,    481,— 

Hi.  229,  and  elsewhere. 
Pozzo,  P.  Andrea,  a  Jesuit.    On  Perspective.    Rome,  1693  and  1702. 

2  vols.  fol.    i.  540. 
dal,   Commendator,  Bartolommeo.      The  Lives    of  the  Painters, 

Sculptors,  and  Architects  of  Verona.    Verona,  1718,  4to.  i.  229, — 

ii.  70,  89,  and  other  places  in  the  Venetian  school. 
Publications,  periodical.     Roman  Anthology,     i.  83,  84,  348,  and  in 

Index  I. 

. Memoirs  of  the  Fine  Arts.     See  De  Rossi. 

Pisan  Journal,    i.  85, 265,— iii.  291. 

— —  Venetian  Journal,    i.  64,  83. 

Journal  of  Trevoux.    iii.  228. 

■■  Novelle  Letterarie  of  Florence,    i.  61. 

Esprit  des  Journaux.    i.  77,  83. 

Zibaldone  Cremasco  del  Ronna.     ii.  468,  and  in  Index  I. 

Puccini,  Cav.  Tommaso.     Critical  Examination  of  a  work  on  Painting: 

by  Daniel  Webb.     Florence,  1707,  8vo.    iii.  86. 
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Ah.  Sebastiano.    Catalogue  of  the  Euguhin*  Professors  hi 

the  Arts  of  Design.    It  is  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Sienese 

edition  of  Vasari.    i.  332. 
Ranza.    On  the  Antiquities  of  the  Ghiesa  Maggiore  of  S.  Maria  di  Ver- 

oelli.    tf.  1784,  4to.    i.  82. 
Ratti,  Car.  Carlo  Giuseppe.      Genuine  Historical  Notices  respecting  the 

life  and  Works  of  the  celebrated  Fainter  Antonio  AJlegri  da  Correggio. 

Finale,  1781,  Svo.    Cited,  ii.  374,  and  often  in  the  school  of  Parma. 

—  The  same.  lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  of 
Genoa.    See  Soprani.     See  also  Guida  di  Genova. 

.   ■  The  same.    Life  of  the  Car.  Raffaello  Mengs,  1779.      L  528. 

—  Defence  of  the  same ;  or  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  which  contains  an 
account  of  Car.  Carlo  Giuseppe  Ratti.  Without  date  of  place  or  year. 
Pref.  26,— i.  414, 525,  526,— iii.  288. 

Renaldis,  de,  Co.  Canon.  Girolamo.     Historical  Essay  on  the  Paintings 

of  Friuli.    Udine,  1796,  8vo.  and  1798,  4to.    ii.  70,  and  other  places 

in  the  Venetian  school. 
Reply  to  the  Critical  Reflections  upon  the  different  Schools  of  Paintulg 

of  M.  Argens.     (By  the  March.  Ridolfino  VenutL)   Lucca,   1755, 

8to.    i.  511. 
Requeno,  Ab.  D.  Vincenzo.      Essays  on  the  Restoration  of  the  ancient 

Art  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Painters.     Venice,  1784,   8to.  ;  with 

additions,  at  Parma,  1787,  2  vols.  8vo.    iii.  228,  230. 
Rests,  P.  Sebastiano,  Prete  dell'  Oratorio.    Portable  Gallery ;  MS.  in 

the  Ambrosiaa  collection,  ii.  388, 398,  491. 
The  same.    Letters  on  Painting,    ii.  31,  489.      His  credulity, 

ii.  391. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua.     Discourses  on  the  Arts  of  Design.    Florence, 

1778,  12mo.    ii.  131,  159. 
Richa,  Giuseppe,  of  the  Comp.  of  Jesus.      Historical  Account  of  me 

Florentine  Churches,  &c.  10  torn.  4to.  1762.     i.  124. 
Richardson.     Treatise  'on  Painting  and  Sculpture.    Amsterdam,   1728, 

3  vols.8vo.     Pref.  14,21,  24,— i.  78,  143,  152. 
Ridolfi,  Cav.  Carlo.     The  Wonders  of  the  Art ;  or  Lives  of  the  illustrious 

Painters  of  Venice  and  of  the  State.    Venice,  1648,  2  vols.  4 to.   Merit 

of  the  work,  ii.  253.     Cited  in  the  first  epochs  of  the  Venetian  school, 

and  throughout  the  Index.     Not  approved,  ii.  90, 116,  174, 191,  465. 
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Rosa,  Giuseppe,  tee  Imperial  Gallery. 

—  Salvatore.     His  Satires.     Amsterdam,  1788, 8vo.     i.  488. 
Roscoe,  William.      Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  translated  from  the 

English.    Pisa,  1799,  4  vols.  8vo.    ii.  230. 
Rossi,  de,  Gio.  Gherardo.     Articles  on  Painting,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 

Pine  Arts.    i.  513,  518. 
The  same.     Flights,  poetical  and  pictorial.      Parma,   1795,  8vo. 

i.  523. 

The  same.     Life   of  Antonio    Cavallucci.    Venice,   1796.     8vo. 

i.  532. 

S. 

Sandrart,  JoachimL  Academia  Artis  Pictorbe.  Nuremburg,  1683, 
folio.    Noticed,  1. 110.     Cited,  ii.  174,  and  in  Index  I. 

Sansovino,  Francesco.    Venice  described.     1571,  4to.    ii.  116. 

■  The  same  book.     Edition  augmented  by  Giustiniano  Martinioni. 

Venice,  1663, 4to.    ii.  235. 

Santos  (de  los),  Francisco.  Description  del  Monasterio  de  S.  Lorenzo  de 
l'Escorial.    Madrid,  1698,  folio,     iii.  248. 

Scannelli,  Francesco.  The  Microcosm  of  Painting.  Cesena,  1657,  4to. 
Cited,  i.  141,— ii.  361,  424,  472,  483,  497,— iii.  28,  199. 

Scaramnccia,  Luigi.  (He  calls  himself  Girupeno,  that  is,  Ferugino.) 
The  Refinement  of  Italian  Art    Pavia,  1674,  4to.    ii.  435,  514. 

Series  of  illustrious  Characters  in  Painting,. Sculpture,  and  Architecture, 
with  their  Eulogies  and  Portraits.  Florence,  12  vols.  4 to.  concluded 
in  1775.    i.  124,  226,  248. 

Serlio,  Sebastiano-  General  Rules  of  Architecture.  Venice,  1537, 1544, 
folio,     i.  302,  395,— iii.  135. 

Signorelli.  Vicende  della  Coltura  delle  due  Sicilie.  Naples,  1787,  5 
vols.  8vo.  and  3  supplementary  vols.  8vo.  1791.  ii.  10.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  this  excellent  work,  from  which  I 
might  have  derived  information  for  the  history  of  the  Neapolitan  school. 

Soprani,  Raffaello.  Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  of 
Genoa.  1674, 4to.  A  posthumous  work.  The  author  continued  it  up 
to  the  year  1667,  that  of  the  decease  of  Torre.  I  have  made  use  of  the 
second  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  with  Annotations  of  the  Cav. 
Ratti,  Genoa,  1768, 4 to.  Annexed  to  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
by  the  same  Ratti,  which  forms  the  second  volume,  1769,  4 to.     Merit 
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of  these  writers,  iii.  236,  288.    Cited  through  the  whole  of  the  Genoese 

schooL 
State  of  the  Lateran  Church  in  the  Tear  1723.     See  Baldeschi. 
Superbi,  P.  Agostino.     Account  of  'illustrious  Men  in   the  City    of 

Ferrara,  &c.    ib.     1620, 4to.    iii.  212. 


T. 

Taia,  Agostino.  Description  of  the  Apostolic  Vatican  Palace.  Rome, 
1750,  8vo.    i.  116,327. 

Tassi,  Co.  Francesco  Maria.  Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Archi- 
tects of  Bergamo.  Bergamo,  1793,  2  vols.  4to.  with  additions  by  Ferd. 
Caccia,  and  notes  of  Co.  Giacomo  Carrara,  ii.  70,  often  alluded  to  in 
the  Bergamese  school. 

Temanza.  Lives  of  the  Venetian  Architects.  Venice,  1778,  4to.  Cited 
in  Index  I. 

Tempesti,  Dott.  Academical  Discourse  on  the  Literary  History  of  Pisa. 
Pisa,  1787.    i.  72. 

— —  Eulogy  of  Giunta  Pisano.  It  is  inserted  among  the  Historical 
Memoirs  of  several  illustrious  Pisans.    Pisa,  1790,  4  vols.  4to.     i.  36. 

Terzi  ....  Chronicle  of  Castel  delle  Ripe,  and  of  the  district  of 
Durante  (now  Urbania),  written  about  1616.     See  Coined.    27  torn. 

Theophilofl  Monachus  de  omni  Scientia  Artis  pingendi.  MS.  Edited 
only  in  part.    i.  82, 173,— ii.  125,  459. 

Tiraboschi,  Cay.,  History  of  Italian  Literature.  The  Modenese  edition  is 
cited,  with  additions,  from  1788  to  1794, 16  vols.  4to.  Also  the  Vene- 
tian edition  in  8vo.  is  cited  ;  subjoining  the  words  Ven.  ed.  Pref.  17, 
— i.  92,  97. 

— The  same.    Notices  of  Modenese  Artists  inserted  in  the  BiblT- 

pteca  Modenese,  torn.  vi.  7  vols.  4to.  Modena,  1781,  et  seq.  They  were 
printed  also  separately,  Modena,  1786,  4 to.  They  are  cited  in  vol. 
i.  323,  343,  and  through  the  whole  school  of  Modena ;  oftener  in  that 
of  Parma  and  elsewhere. 

Torri,  Co.  Luigi.  Observations  concerning  the  Punic  Wax.  *  Verona, 
1786,  8vo.    iii.  231. 

Trogli,  Giulio.  Rules  for  the  Practice  of  the  Art  of  Perspective.  Bologna, 
1672,  fol.    iii.  93. 
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Valle,  della,  P.  M.  Guglielmo,  M.  C.    Lettere  Senesi.    Venice,  3  vols. 

4to.    Afterwards  at  Rome  from  1782  to  1786.    Their  merit,  i.  267. 

Cited  throughout  the  Sienese  school.    Not  approved  in  some  points, 

i.  270,  272. 
The  same.    Corrections  and  additions  to  Vasari.    Inserted  in 

the  Sienese  edition,  from  1791  to  1794,  11  vols.  8to.     Opinion  upon 

them,  i.  184.    Cited,  iii.  291,  and  elsewhere.    Not  approved,  i.  310, 

344,— ii.  387. 

The  same.    Index  of  the  Artists  employed  in  the  Cathedral 


of  Orvieto ;  extracted  from  the  History  of  that  Cathedral ;  by  the 
same  author.  Rome,  1791,  4to.  with  plates,  fol.  It  is  inserted  in  the 
second  volume  of  Vasari,  Sienese  edition.  Cited,  i.  53,  332,  and  other 
parts  of  Book  III. 

The  same.     Discourse  recited  in  Arcadia,  the  4th  day  of 


March,  1784.    It  is  inserted  in  the  Giornale  de'  Letterati  Pisani,  vol. 
liti.  p.  241.    L  141. 

Vannetti,  Count  Clementino.    Anecdotes  respecting  the  Painter  Gaspar- 
antonio  Baroni  Cavalcabo  di  Sacco.    Verona,  1781,  8vo.    In  Index  I. 

Varchi,  Benedetto.    Funeral  Oration  on  the  Obsequies  of  Mich.  Buonaroti. 
Florence,  1564,  4to.    i.  138. 

Vasari.    Lives  of  the  most  excellent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects. 
Florence,  1550,  2  vols.  8vo.    i.  183. 

-  And  newly  corrected  and  augmented  by  the  author,  with  the 

addition  of  those  living  and  deceased  from  the  year  1550  to  1567. 
Florence,  1568,  3  vols.  4to.  Subsequent  editions,  i.  183.  Vasari  is 
cited  in  every  book  from  the  last  Florentine  edition,  with  notes.  His- 
tory and  merit  of  this  work,  i.  182.  Its  author  accused  of  injustice  to 
several  artists,  i.  33,  39,  169,  187,  345,  381,  397,— ii.  20,  24,  68,  88, 
132,  136, 173,  193,  201,  226,  374,  376,  424,  429,  494,  499,— iii.  3, 
23,  36,  187,  197,  240.  Exculpated  in  some  of  the  pages  cited,  and 
i.  33,  61,  184,  282,— ii.  24,  375,— iii.  23,  and  elsewhere.  Corrected 
in  his  nomenclature,  or  in  the  epochs,  i.  66, 116,  147,  278,  299,  344, 
369,  378,  397,— ii.  20,  26,  89,  95,  109,  112,  176,  184,  231,  372,  466, 
469,  492,— iii.  10,  20,  31.  42,  192,  195,  204. 
TOL.  m-  2  I 
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Yasari.     Manuscript  Notes  on  the  Lives  of  the  Painters,  written  by 

Federigo  Zuccaro.  See  Znocaro. 
— —    Notes  by  one  of  the  Caracci,  supposed  to  be  Agostino.    i.  185. 

See  alio  Bottari  and  Delia  Valle. 
— —    The  same.    Introduction  to  the  three  Arts  of  Design.    It  is 

prefixed  to  the  first  volume.    L  173,  181, — iL  359. 

—  The  same.    Opnscoli.    i.  182, 200. 

Vedriani,  Lodorico.    Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  of 

Modena.    Modena,  1662,  4to.    ii.  343,  377,  397. 
Venuti,  est  Rispoata* 
Vera,  Gio.  Batista.    Anecdotes  respecting  the  lives  and  Works  of  the 

Mutters,  Sculptors,  and  Engravers  of  Bassano.    Venice,  1775,  8vo. 

ii.  70,  198. 
Venuusa  of  Frasnoy,  Barona  Giuseppe.     Eulogy  of  Gin.   MoHnari. 

Turin,  1793,  8vo.    National  Anecdotes  relating  to  the  Arts  of  Design. 

ik.  1792,  8vo.    in.  291,  294,  307,  315. 
Varri,  Count....  History  of  Milan.    Milan,  1783, 1  vol.  4to.    i.  33. 
Vignola,  tee  Danti. 
Vinci,  Gio.  Bat.    Historical  Entegy  on  the  celebrated  Painter  Antonio 

Cavailmcci.    Rome,  1795,  8vo. 

Lionardo.     Treatise  on  Painting,  with  the  Eulogy  of  the  Ab. 

Pontani.    Florence,  1792,  4to.    i.  29,— ii.  478. 

— —  Another  Eulogy  of  the  Dottore  Duraszini,  in  vol.  iii,  of  Illustrious 
Tuscans,    i.  125. 

— —  The  same.  MSS.  placed  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  Obser- 
vations on  thtm  by  the  Ah.  Amorettu    ii.  484. 

Visconti.  Museo  Pio  Clementine  Rome,  1782,  ei  sty.  6  vols.  foL 
k  527. 

Voipati,  Gio.  Batiste.  La  Verita  Pittoresc*.  MS.  in  the  possession  of 
Count  Giuseppe  Remondini.    ik  272. 

Volte,  Castillo  LeopcWo,  Prefect  of  the  Museum,  and  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Mantua.  Notices  of  Mantuan  Professors.  They  are 
inserted  in  the  Mantuan  Diary  for  1777,  24.    ii.  342. 


Walpole,  Horace.     Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  1762,  4  vols. 
4to.    i.  232. 
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"WtekelmaB,  Gao.  History  of  tfa*  Arte  of  Design  aatong  the  Ancients 
I  have  cited  the  Soman  edit,  with  votes,  by  the  Sig.  A**.  Fee.  Home, 
1783,  1784,  3  vols.  4to.    i.  326,  494. 

—  Gemme  del  Barone  Stochs,  4to.    i.  135. 


Zaccolini,  P.  Matteo,  a  Theatine.     Treatise*  on  Ptonpeotfr*.     IfiSw 

i.  477,  491,— iiS.  63. 
Zaist,  Gio.  Batista.    Historical  Notices  of  the-  Usuries*,  Sculptors,  sad 

Architects  of  Cremona ;  with  a  Supplement  and  Life  of  the  Author 

written  by  Anton  Maria  Panni.    Cremona,  1774,  2  vols.  4to.    Cited, 

ii.  449,  and  throught  the  school  of  Cremona. 
Zamboni,  Baldassare.    Account  of  the  most  celebrated  public  Buildings 

in  the  City  of  Brescia!,    ib.  1778,  fol.     In  Index  I. 
Zannelli,  Ippolito.    Life  of  the  great  Painter  Carlo  Cignani.    Bologna, 

1772,  4to.    iii.  165. 
Zannetti,  Antonio  Maria  (see  Letter  Z,  in  Index  I.).     On  Venetian 

Painting,  and  the  public  Wofts  of  the  Venetian  Masters.    Five  books, 

Venice,  1771,  8yo.      Its  merit,  Pref.  15,  and  ii.  68.    Cited  in  the 

pages  which  follow,  throughout  the  first  book  of  the  same  volume. 

Corrected,  ii.  78,  82,  104,  256. 
Zani,  D.  Pietro.    Materials  for  the  History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 

of  Engraving  in  Copper  and  on  Wood.    Parma,  1802,  8vo.    i.  114. 
Zanotti,  Zampietro.    History  of  the  Clementine  Academy  of  Bologna. 

ib.  1739,  2  vols.  4to.    Praised  in  vol.  iii.  142, 154.     Cited  throughout 

the  fourth  epoch  of  the  Bolognese  school. 
■  The  same.    Directions  for  the  Progress  of  Youth  in  Painting. 

Bologna,  1756,  8yo.    iii.  155. 
The   same.     Description  and  Illustration   of  the  Pictures  of 

Pellegrino,  Tibaldi,  and  Niccolo  Abbati,  in  the  Institute  of  Bologna. 

Venice,  1756,  folio,    iii.  39. 

The  same.    Preface  to  the  Lives  of  Barufifaldi.    MS.    iii.  184. 

Zuccaro,  Car.  Federigo.    Idea  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects. 

Turin,  1607,  folio.    It  is  found  inserted  also  in  the  sixth  vol.  of  Lett. 

Pittor.    i.  389. 
-.  The  same.     Opuscoli,  edited  in  Mantua,  1604,  4to,  and  in 

Bologna,  1608,  4to.    ib. 
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Zuecaro.   The  tame.    Manuscript  Annotation*  on  the  fives  of  VasarL 
Se*  Bottari,  torn.  t.  of  the  foregoing  lives,  p.  326.    i.  185,  414. 


***  The  MSS.  cited  in  the  Index  of  Artists  are  pointed  out  in  the 
work,  where  the  names  of  the  correspondents  are  given,  who  have  favoured 
me  with  information  respecting  native  or  foreign  painters.  Others,  either 
professors  or  connoisseurs,  from  whom  I  have  received  any  account, 
either  oral  or  written,  are  noticed  in  the  Preface.  I  have  also  availed 
myself  of  their  intelligence  in  the  nomenclature  and  epochs  of  artists. 
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THIRD  INDEX. 

Qf  some  of  the  most  important  Matters  contained  in  the  Work, 


Academy,  Florentine,  i.  187,  266.    Roman,  i.  414,  544.    Of  foreigner! 
in  Rome,  i.  521.     Of  Perugia,  i.  347.    Of  Naples,  ii.  67.    Venetian, 

ii.  319.    Veronese,  ii.  313.    Mantuan,  ii.  342.    Modenese,  ii.  351. 

Of  Parma,  ii.  417.    Of  Vinci,  at  Milan,  ii.  478.    Another  in  the  same 

city,  ii.  508.    Another,  ii.  538.    Bolognese,  of  the  Caracci,  iii.  72. 

Continued,  iii.  127.    Another,  called  the  Clementine,  iii.  143.    Fer- 

rarese,iii.224.    Genoese,  iii.  289.    Of  Turin,  iii.  307.    It  is  a  mistake 

to  suppose  academies  injurious  to  the  art,  i.  188. 
Age,  Golden,  of  painting  confined  to  few  years,  i.  354.    Ends  with  the 

Caracci,  iii.  80.    That  of  some  schools  earlier,  some  later,  ii.  148. 
— —  Brazen,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  great  artists,  ii.  293.    Whether 

latterly  a  better  age  is  approaching,  i.  543,— ii.  417. 
Anatomy.    Cultivated  by  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  91,— ii.  479. 

Excellence  of  Michelangelo  in  this  line,  i.  134.    Carried  to  affectation 

by  some  of  his  disciples,  i.  177. 
Ancient  painters.    Their  methods,  i.  57.    Their  religious  societies,  i.  55 ; 

and  civil,  i.  283, 330, — iii.  50.    More  correct  in  their  small  proportions 

than  in  their  large,  i.  47. 
Animals.    Artists  who  excelled  in  painting  of,  i.  75,  284,  396,  489,— 

ii.  66,  199,  228,  330,  416,  463,— iii.  76, 132,  173,  271,  283. 
Arts,  of  Valesio,  with  which  he  surpassed  Annibal  Caracci  in  good 

fortune,  iii.  82.    Of  other  painters,  to  add  to  their  reputation,  iii.  164. 

B. 

Bambocciate.    A  kind  of  painting  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  ii.  463. 

Promoted  by  Laer,  i.  487  ;  and  by  others,  iii.  53, 153,  287. 
Bassirilievi.      Their  use  in  painting  since  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  288, 

— ii.  13.    Artists  who  thus  distinguished  themselves,  i.  221,  396,— 

iii.  280. 
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Battle-pieces  of  Gtnlio  Romano,  L  393.    Of  Borgognone  end  his  school, 

i  241,  486.    Of  others,  ii.  287,  341,  414,— iiL  174. 
Bean-ideal.    How  studied  by  RaJZaello,  i.  382.    How  by  the  mannerists, 

i.  407.    How  by  GuSdo  Beni,  &.  93. 
Bolognese  srtists.     Did  not  derive  the  principles  of  painting  from 

Florence,  only  its  improvement,  iiL  10.    Shewed  the  best  method  of 

imitation,  Hi.  16.    Pre-eminent  in  the  art  daring  two  centuries,  Hi.  11. 
BorromeL    Benefactors  of  the  fine  arts  at  Milan,  ii.  509. 

C. 

Caricatures,  L  641,  513,— iL  253, 480,— in.  76. 
Ghmmbersef  Bmfsello,  of  Bletie^M  OoKooa,  &c.    &e  their  names. 
Cbaraessrs  of  the  Italian  schools.    See  the  first  w  second  epoch'  of  each. 
Cherubs,  boys,  genM,  by  whom  well  drawn,  i.  151,  382,  M6,-»-ii.  160, 

391,  429,— iiL  35,  86, 88, 134,  803,  261. 
Chiaroscuro.     Improved  at  Florence,  L  75.     Brought  to  -petfectidn  In 
the  time  of  Vinci  and  of  Giorgkftw,  n.  134,479.    Iftatt  m<fcrs*aggio, 
i.452.    What  m  Gmadno,  ih\  108. 
Chiarkcmri,  preparation  nw^onrmgtliem,  L  152,  528. 

"  of  Pietre  Oommesse,  or  mosaic,  L  904. 

Colouring  of  the  Venetians,  ii.  128, 328.    Of  fcafflufio  and  of  the  otber 

painters.     Se*  their  tame*.    Altered,  ii  64,  263— iii.  144. 
Cofamn  of  Ssejan  designed,  4.  418.    Studied  *y iGhdio  Campi,  Ii.  434. 

By  Cortona,  i.  24^. 
Compcmtkm.    Cmwdad  In  the  early  times,  i.  92.    Maxim  of  rtoostb, 
i.  476  ;  of  the  {fttteori,  <m\  78  j  of  Cortona,  L  248 ;  of  the  Venetians, 
ii.  115  ;  of  Titian,  ii.  143. 
Copies.    Retouched  by  te  master,  L  141, 217,  390,-*$.  1*6,  and  else- 
where.   &ceBettoopies,4.  88,-4L  169,  201,  255,— hi.  98rlll,  250. 
Rules  to  distinguish  copies  *om  originals,  Pref.  22.    "Copies  of  excel- 
lent pictaNs  made  in  Italy,  and  transferred  into  foreign  royal  collec- 
tions.   See  Bonavita  Bianchi. 
Costume.    Neglected  by  many  Venetian  painters,  ii.  293.    It  is  often 

treated  of  in  the  charactere  of  the  schools  and  of  artists. 
Counsel  of  learned  men  nsssned  to  by  the  heat  pampers.     By  Vinci, 
ii.  469,  478  ;  byRafthefle,  i.  365  ;  by  Poirarin,  4.  477  ;  byCorreggio, 
ii.  385  ;  by  Titian, iiL  196  ;  by  Anubal  Cameei,  4H.  >8  ;  ty-meold 
Ferrarese,  iii.  183  ;  by  Castello,  ill.  250. 
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Crystals.    Well  represented,  i.  539.    Paintings  in  them,  i.  175. 
Cupolas.     See  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Correggio,  Zuccari,  Reni,  Zampieri, 
Lanfranco,  Cignani,  De  Matteis. 

I>. 

Death,  accelerated  by  violent  passions,  iL  136, 340,  and  in  other  places. 
By  defamation,  iiL  104. 

Design,  superior  to  colouring,  bat  less  lucrative,  L  189.  Various  fwee- 
tical  processes  in  designing  from  life,  i.  381, — ii.  66,— iii.  94, 122. 

Diligence,  a  necessary  quality  in  artists,  ii.  191 .  Commended  in  Barooci, 
i.  441 ;  in  Titian,  ii.  165  ;  in  Correggio,  ii.  577  ;  in  Cignani,  iiL  155 ; 
and  in  others,  iii.  147,  222,  &e.  Very  remarkable  in  lionardo  da 
Vinci,  ii.  480  4  and  in  Ercole  Grandi,  iiL  191.  Particularly  rnayriitoitt 
beginners,  ii.  512,— iii.  62.  Ought  notto  be  carried  too  4ar,  iiL  45,  92, 
151.    Abuse  of  this  maxim,  ii.  265. 

Drapery,  mantles,  style  of  folding.  Taste  of  the  ancients,  L  77, 343. 
Improved  greatly  by  the  Venetians,  ii.  128  ;  and  by  the  Lonbarit, 
ii.  471.  Frate  contributed  much  towards  its  perfection,  i.  151.  Others 
praised  in  this  respect,  L  385,  529,— ii.  160,— iii.  68,  93, 115. 

S. 

Emulation,  youthful,  i.  292,  366,— ii.  160,— iii.  77,  117, 120, 217.  How 
exemplified  between  Pasinelli  and  Cignani,  iii.  143.    Want  of  it  inju- 

1  rious  to  the  younger  Palma,  ii.  234 ;  and  perhaps  to  Raffaello,  i.  378. 

Encaustic,  i.  544,— iii.  229. 

Engraving  on  wood,  i.  96.  On  several  kinds,  and  with  different  colours, 
Pref:  15,— ii.  358.     On  copper,  i.  100. 

Envy.  Always  accompanies  merit,  i.  439.  Its  arts,  ii.  36.  Accused  of 
poisoning  its  rivals,  i.  300,  437,— iii.  198,  218,  243.  Enabled  to 
triumph  for  a  time,  iii.  88.  Never  succeeds  in  blinding  the  public, 
i.  439, — ii.  37.  Noble  artists  answer  it  only  with  meritorious  works, 
i.  151, — iiL  67  ;  the  most  bitter  reply  it  can  receive,  i.  151. 

Epitaphs  of  painters  too  extravagant,  L  203,— ii.  397, — iii.  41.  Such  as 
are  only  just,  L  300,— iii.  182,  297. 

Epochs.     Some,  though  apparently  certain,  are  yet  fallacious,  ii.  254. 

Expression.  The  soul  of  painting,  i.  382.  Diligence  requisite  to  succeed 
in  it.    L  361,— iii.  73,81. 

Eyes.    Painted  with  admirable  effect  by  Camillo  Boccaccino,  ii.  430. 
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Perrara.    Boasted  elastic  imitators  of  each  classic  style,  ii.  537. 

Florence.  Contributed  more  than  any  other  city  to  the  revival  pi  the  fine 
arte,  L  53,  342.  At  what  time  in  particular  it  shone  as  a  new  Athens, 
i.  168.  Its  school  of  painting  celebrated  of  old  for  its  design,  L  124. 
Boasts  a  series  of  great  masters,  and  of  styles  wholly  national,  i.  263. 

Jlower-painters,  and  of  fruits,  i.  238, 489,— iL  26,  52, 318,  509,  515,— 
iii.  134,  173,  229. 

Foreign  painters.  Disliked  by  the  natives,  i.  173,  290,— ii.  34.  When 
judiciously  invited  to  Italian  cities,  they  have  advanced  their  taste*  or  at 
least  their  decoration,  i.  289,— ii.  231,  416,  510,— iii.  236,  291. 

Foreshortening.  Melozzo  discovered  and  enlarged  this  kind  of  painting, 
iii.  28.  Improved  by  Mantegna,  ii.  1 14, 328.  Perfected  by  Corrcggio, 
and  by  others,  i.  297,— iii.  35.  Raffaello  left  examples  of  it  in  archi- 
tecture, i.  386.    See  alto  Perspective. 

Fortune.    The  merit  of  artists  not  to  -be  estimated  by  it,  L 158,  299. 

G. 

Genoa*    Its  splendour  of  paintings,  both  in  private  and  public,  iii.  241. 
Gilding  in  paintings  much  used  by  the  ancients,  i.  58.     Abandoned  by 

degrees,  i.  90.     Used  by  Raffaello,  i.  367.    Up  to  the  time  of  Car. 

d'  Arpino,  i.  422. 
Goldsmith's  art  the  origin  of  engraving  in  copper,  i.  100. 
Grace.    The  gift  of  some  painters,  i.  126,  384,— ii.  403.    Affected  by 

others,  ii.  403,  406, 436. 
Grandeur  of  manner,  in  what  it  consists,  i.  371. 
Greeks,  ancient.    By  whom  postponed  to  Michelangelo,  i.  135.    Of  early 

times,  not  wholly  uncultivated  in  painting,  i.  30.    By  them  some  of 

our  earliest  painters  were  instructed,  i.  30, 34, — ii.  72,— iii.  6,  186. 
Grotesques.     Origin  of,  i.  353.     Professors,  i.  165,  303,  395,  424,— 

ii.  228,  433,— hi.  62,  198,  242,  292. 

H. 

Haste,  when  excessive,  blamed,  i.  180,  407,— ii.  59,  132,  234,— iii.  42. 

How  corrected  in  Annibal  Caracci,  iii.  66. 
Heads  of  men,  by  Raffaello,  i.  382.      Of  youths,  by  Guido,  in  various 
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s,  iii.  95.  Of  old  men,  i.  418,—  ii.  34, — iii.  96, 105.  Of  saints, 
i.  77,  382,  441. 
History  of  Fainting.  Flan  laid  down  by  others,  Fref.  14.  That  of  the 
author  of  this  work,  and  on  what  model,  ib.  It  conveys  clearer  views 
of  events  than  Lives  or  Dictionaries  of  painters,  owing  to  its  connected 
narratives,  Fref.  12.  Alluded  to  in  the  motto,  sertifjuncturaquepollet, 
Pref.  18. 

I. 

Illusions,  in  paintings,  well  represented.    In  men,  i.  374, — ii.  201,— 

iii,  109.     In  animals,  i.  489,— ii.  251,  330,  472,  487,— iii.  76. 
Imitation.    Methods  properly  observed  in  this  by  the  Caracci,  iii.  67. 

By  Guido,  iii.  91.    By  others,  ii.  263,  398,  and  in  every  school. 

Other  methods  not  to  be  defended,  i.  176, — ii.  234,  395,— iii.  144. 
Imitators.    Often  confounded  with  the  disciples  of  the  best  painters, 

Pref.  19,— i.  402. 
Inlaid  work,  ii.  125. 
Italy.    Never  in  want  of  painters,  i.  1.    Its  celebrity  in  this  art,  Fref. 

17.    Rich  in  great  artists  little  known  even  there,  ii.  491,  520.    Other 

examples  in  almost  every  school. 


Landscapes.    Various  styles,  i.  237,  432.    Titian  opened  the  true  path, 

ii.  227.    How  much  this  art  is  indebted  to  Annibal  Caracci,  iii.  80, 132. 

To  Poussin,  i.  478.    Three  celebrated  landscape  painters,  i.  479. 

Others  in  each  school.    See  the  close  of  their  epochs, 
libraries  decorated.    The  Vatican,  i.  418.    Venetian,  of  St.  Mark's, 

ii.  173,  225, — iii.  266.    Paduan,  of  the  university,  ii.  177.     Bolog- 

nese,  of  the  Padri  Scopetini,  iii.  35.     Of  the  Fadri  Olivetani,  iii.  100. 

Royal,  of  Turin,  iii.  314. 
Licentious  figures.    Caused  much  remorse  in  Agostino  Caracci,  iii.  77. 

Gave  the  appellation  of  libertine  to  Cav.  Liberi,  ii.  266. 
Light.     Its  effects  admirably  exhibited  by  some  artists,  i.  339,  373,  455, 

— ii.  165,  198. 
fjQggia  of  Raffaello,  i.  375.    Continued,  i.  417. 

M. 

Mannerists,  or  sectarists,  i,  65,  407,— ii.  234,  441,  523,— iii.  143. 
Masters,  their  various  methods,  i.  196,  391,— ii.  78,— iii.  66,  120,  256. 
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liberality  in  Inching,  i.  220,  379.    Jealous  of  their  disciples'  talents, 

i.  133,  159,  404,  504,— li.  167,  241,— iiL  239.     Skill  in  directing 
l  best,  L  237,— ii.  335,— iiL  IOC,  173. 
i  of  greet  masters  auvrssd  to  too  great  lengths  by  their  schools, 

H.  04,  3*5,— iii.  2. 
Mediocrity,  Artists  of,  not  to  be  wnoUy  esctoded  from,  a  liistury  of  the 

arts,  Pref.  15.    Not  however  to  be  minutely  studied,  i.  202,  ami  often 

throughout  the  work. 
Miniaturists.    Masters  of  the  oldest  painters,  i  77,  269,  330,— it  77,— 

ii.  8.    Miniatures,  i.  67,  92,  299.  270,  280,  374,— ii.  325,— iii.  189, 

293.    OfGioMoClorio,  ii.  337. 
Misfortunes  and  passions  sometimes  occasion  decline  hi  &e  art,  L  398,— 

iii.  120, 123,  246. 
Modem.    Intentions  made  by  this  school,  ii.  370. 
Monuments,  ancient.    Origin  of  the  best  design  in  Italy,  i.  31,— ii.  72. 

Studied  by  great  painters,  i.  88,  365,  476,  482,— ii.  93,  160,  332,— 

iiL  78,  107,  171. 
Meeaic-woTkers,  i.  92,  90.    The  art  improved  by  them  at  Venice,  ii.  230. 

Perfected  at  Rome,  i.  543. 

N. 

Naples.    Antiquity  and  talent  of  this  school,  ii.  1. 

*Nathe  places  of  painters  often  contested,  and  why.     See  Aauelmi, 

D'ALessi,  Amalteo,  Ardente,  Diana  Mantovana,  Jacopo  da  Bologna, 

Lotto,  Menabuoi,  &c. 
Naturalists,  without  taste,  i.  452,— ii.  247.    Of  some  choice,  i.  123, 226. 

— ii.  167,— iu.  108,  241. 
Niello,  or  Niellatori,  i.  99. 
Nobles  who  assisted  students  of  the  fine  arts,  when  deserving,  i.  257,— 

ii.  320,— iii.  224. 
Nuptials,  Aldobrandine,  observed  by  Pousain  for  composition,  i.  476. 


Objects  of  pictoric  history,  Pref.  17. 

Oil,  commencement  of  painting  in,  i.  80, — ii.  7,  95. 

Opinions  on  the  same  painter  different,  Pref.  25.  The  historian  ought  to 
collect  the  most  authentic  and  popular,  to.  Painters  ought  -to  to  esti- 
mated by  their  mature  labours,  conducted  with  Tnost  care,  i.  <222;  as 


these  may  be  almost  termed  Hheir  second  edftlmt,  it.  275.    More 
accurately  estimated  where  they  painted  mottt,  Fsef.  24. 
Ornamental  work  of  grand  palaces,  all  Effected  by  a  tingle  artist,  i.  178, 
375,— ii.  336,  433,—4ii.  239. 


Painting  on  different  kinds  of  marble,  i.  207,  214,  with  the  secret  of 
staining  them  with  colours,  i.  306.  Another  invention  of  *F.  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo,  ii.  138.  Fainting  on  dressed  leather,  i.  486 ;  on  earthen 
vases,  i.  433 ;  on  glass,  i.  467. 

Perspective  well  understood  by  the  ancients,  ii.  100,  230.  Particularly 
cultivated  by  the  Lombards,  ii.  464.  Excellent  professors  of  it,  ib.t 
and  i.  166,  204,  302,  339,  474,— ii.  KM),  229,  243.  Its  revival  at 
Bologna,  et  seq.  See  also  the  end  of  last  epoch  of  the  same  school,  as 
well  as  in  other  schools. 

Pietre  dure,  works  in  commesso,  or  variegated  stone,  more  particularly 
conducted  at  Florence,  and  sometimes  with  the  minuteness  of  the 
mosaic-worker,  i.  242. 

Plagues  in  Italy  proved  injurious  to  painting,  i.  492, — ii.  245, — iii.  271. 

Flay  obscured  many  -excellent  qualities  of  Guido,  iii.  96.  Caused  the 
death  of  Schedone,  ii.  '361. 

Pleasure  renders  artists  less  correct,  ii.  39,— &i.  42. 

Portraits,  very  excellent,  i.  374,  475,— ii.  163.  Celebrated  portrait- 
painters  of  the  "Venetian  school;  see  Titian,  Contarino,  Morone, 
Tinelli,  Ghislandi.  Others  of  every  school,  at  the  close  of  their 
respective  epochs. 


Quadrature,  see  Perspective. 

Qnattrocentasti.    Artists  of  the  fourteenth  century,  their  dry  but  exact 

design,  i.  94.    They  professed  various  arts  at  once.     Simple  in  their 

composition,  ii.  98,— iii.  17,  and  elsewhere. 
Question  respecting  the  superior  dignity  of  painting  and  sculpture 
i.  191. 

R. 

Removing  of  paintings  from  walls  to  canvass,  i.  227* 
Revival  of  painting  in  Italy.    Its  origin,  i.  1. 
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Restoration  of  ancient  paintings,  when  cautiously  conducted,  highly 
useful,  i.  377,— ii.  258.  Recommended  by  Bonarruoti  and  by  the 
Caracci,  at  Bologna  and  Florence,  iii.  10.  School  for  such  art  at 
Venice,  iL  319.  Not  successfully  applied  to  the  Supper  of  Vinci,  at 
Milan,  ii.  484 ;  to  ▼arums  Venetian  pictures,  by  BombeUi,  ii.  258  ;  and 
elsewhere.    Method  discovered  at  Siena,  i.  506. 

Rome,  dignifies  the  ideas  brought  by  foreign  artists  from  other  parts, 
i.  333.  Character  of  the  school,  i.  391.  Circumstances  which  there 
assisted  the  progress  of  the  art,  i.  543. 

S. 

Saloon,  royal,  in  the  Vatican,  i.  405.  Others  at  Rome,  i.  206,  406, 454. 
Of  the  Pitti,  at  Florence,  i.  221.  Of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  i.  152, 188. 
Of  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice,  ii.  214.    In  Genoa,  iii.  158. 

Scagliola,  works  in,  i.  251,— ii.  368. 

Sea-views,  painters  of,  i.  238,  483,  537,— ii.  66,— hi.  133. 

Slowness  of  artists,  remarked  in  Ricciarelli,  i.  405.  Punished  in  Laureti, 
i.  420.  Proverbial  with  some,  i.  132, 296,— iii.  65.  Injurious,  in.  222. 
Corrected  in  Agostino  Caracci,  iii.  64.     See  alto  Diligence. 

Selection  of  style  to  be  made  according  to  the  genius  and  disposition  of 
the  artist,  i.  188,  226,  296. 

Surnames  of  painters,  confounded  and  altered,  see  Lamberto,  Da  Leccio, 
Sanmartino,  &c.  Derived  by  masters  from  their  native  place,  and 
sometimes  from  that  of  their  residence.  See  Orsi,  Lotto,  &c.  Murati, 
i.  350. 

Statues,  of  Bonarruoti,  i.  135.  Of  Verrocchio,  i.  126.  "Where  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  Horse  of  Venice,  which  was  cast  by  him,  and 
did  not  succeed,  was  newly  cast  by  Alessandro  Leonardo,  a  Vene- 
tian.   Temanza.    Modelled  by  Vinci,  ib. ;  by  Raffaello,  i.  376. 

Symbolical  representations  of  living  personages,  borrowed  from  the 
history  of  illustrious  ancients,  i.  193,  367. 


Tastes  in  painting,  laudable,  thougll  different,  i.  177.  A  certain  taste 
not  to  be  hastily  changed  at  an  advanced  age,  I.  160,  227,  297,— 
iii.  128. 

Tapestries,  i.  58,  376,  544  —iii.  13*. 
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Tenebrosi.  A  sect  of  painters  in  Venice,  ii.  247 ;  and  in  Bologna,  iii.  127. 
Partly  occasioned  by  the  bad  priming  colours,  used  also  elsewhere, 
i.  211, — ii.  247, — iii.  72;  and  the  models  of  Caravaggio  badly  imi- 
tated, ii.  443. 

Theatres.    Artists  distinguished  for  decorating  them,  i.  168,— ii.  368. 

U. 

Unity  of  History,  neglected  by  Raffaello,  i.  388 ;  by  Correggio,  ii.  393. 

See  also  iii.  305. 
Urbino,  ill  provided  with  aids  and  conveniences  for  the  art  in  the  time 

of  Raffaello,  i.  357. 


Variety,  not  studied  by  Pietro  Perugino,  nor  by  Bassano,  i.  343. — ii.  198. 

Neglected  by  Taddeo  Zuccari,  i.  410 ;  and  by  the  mannerists,  i.  493, 

— ii.  202,— iii.  284. 
Varnish,  see  Restoration  of  ancient  paintings. 
Virgin,  Holy.    Ancient  Images  of,  i.  30,  252,  329,— ii.  2, 459.     Some 

painters  celebrated  for  their  Madonnas,  i.  156,  228,  384,  465,  506, 

— ii.  102, 107, 144,  493,— iii.  13, 18,  71, 118, 146, 170, 205,  293,  299. 

W. 

Wax,  used  by  the  ancients  in  painting,  i.  85. 

Works,  connected  with  painting,  considered  by  historians  of  the  art, 
Pref.  16.    Written  on  painting,  criticised  by  Algarotti,  Pref.  ib. 
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